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PREFACE. 


* 

Although  the  practice  of  writing  Prefaces  has  fallen  very  much  into  desue¬ 
tude,  and  the  habit  of  reading  them  become  almost  as  obsolete,  we  have  no 
inclination  to  depart  from  the  good  old  custom,  or  relinquish  a  duty  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  it  is  the  most  pleasurable  of  our  periodical  labours.  The  Editor  of 
the  Mirror  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  exertions  have  hitherto 
been  honoured  with  public  approbation ;  and,  therefore,  when  his  half-yearly 
duty  returns,  he  is  well  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  offering  his  sincere 
protestations  of  gratitude  to  his  friends  and  patrons  for  their  continued  en¬ 
couragement  and  support. 

The  Eighth  Volume  of  the  Mirror  is  now  presented  to  the  Public,  and 
the  Editor  trusts  it  merits  the  same  favourable  reception  enjoyed  by  its  prede- 
cesssors ;  he  also  humbly  submits  that  it  will  lose  nothing  in  comparison, 
either  for  variety,  interesting  selection,  or  originality,  with  the  former 
volumes.  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  Editor  to  collect,  from  popu¬ 
lar,  expensive  and  valuable  works,  such  information  as  most  pleasingly 
united  solid  instruction  with  useful  facts.  With  this  view  a  new  feature 
has  been  introduced  in  the  present  volume,  and  further  improvements  are 
contemplated  for  the  subsequent  one.  But  while  we  are  anxious  to  embrace 
the  most  useful,  interesting,  and  important  topics,  in  connexion  with  litera¬ 
ture,  the  fine  arts,  or  science,  and  to  bring  into  our  columns  such  novelties 
as  a  spirit  of  intellectual  advancement  is  constantly  effecting,  we  shall  not 
neglect  any  of  the  features  that  distinguished  our  former  volumes,  and  which 
have  obtained  for  the  Mirror  a  circulation  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  weekly  literary  publication.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  most  gratifying 
to  fhe  Editor;  and  while  he  promises  what  his  future  exertions  shall  be,  he 
refers  to  his  former  labours  as  an  honourable  pledge  of  their  fulfilment.  He 
is  determined  steadily  and  actively  to  persevere  in  the  principles  on  which  the 
Mirror  was  established.  He  will  never  forget,  that,  as  a  Literary  Miscel¬ 
lany,  it  is  designed  for  wide  circulation,  for  every  profession  and  class  in 
life ;  that  it  is  to  instruct  some — to  inform  others — to  amuse  all — and  offend 
no  one.  Its  contents  shall  be  acceptable  to  persons  of  either  sex,  of  different 
ages,  and  of  all  degrees  in  society. 

The  Editor  most  earnestly  tenders  his  grateful  thanks  to  his  numerous  Cor¬ 
respondents  for  their  valuable  assistance  ;  and  although  the  original  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mirror  is  not  displayed  as  a  leading  feature  of  the  Work, 
there  are  inserted  many  communications  from  the  pens  of  individuals  whose 
talents  would  be  most  creditable  to  any  literary  production.  The  Embellish¬ 
ments  will  be  found  exceedingly  numerous  ;  and  they  are  executed  with  much 
spirit  and  ability.  In  typographical  excellence,  the  Mirror  can  proudly  vie 
with  its  most  expensive  contemporaries ;  and  every  care  has  been  exercised 
to  render  it  superior  in  neatness  and  beauty  to  any  literary  rival. 
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To  conclude  :  we  again  are  thankful  for  the  liberal  patronage  of  our 
friends,  and,  fired  by  emulation,  we  are  determined  to  maintain  the  post  we 
have  gained.  As  a  surefy  of  our  gratitude,  we  shall  strain  every  nerve  to 
command  even  greater  success  at  the  close  of  our  new  volume,  upon  the 
duties  of  which  we  shall  commence' with  the  New  Year,  with  renewed  energy 
and  increased  vigour ;  and  thus  persevering  in  our  endeavours  to  circulate 
useful  information  and  instruction,  and  thus  zealously  promoting  the  cause 
of  literature,  we  have  little  reason  to  doubt  that  we  shall  gain  an  increase  of 
friends,  and  enjoy  the  same  support  and  the  same  eminence  as  hitherto. 

London ,  December  27,  1826. 
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Our  northern  readers  will,  we  are  sure, 
be  pleased  at  our  commencing  the  first 
number  of  a  new  volume  of  the  Mirror 
with  a  view  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  while 
the  subject  is  in  itself  so  interesting,  and 
the  engraving  is  so  correct  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  this  striking  and  picturesque  mo¬ 
nument  of  former  ages,  that  it  cannot 
fail  of  being  generally  acceptable  to  the 
public ,  indeed  we  have  not  seen  so  faith¬ 
ful  a  view  of  this  celebrated  fortress  even 
not  excepting  that  in  the  beautiful  pano¬ 
rama  of  Edinburgh,  painted  by  the  Messrs. 
Burfords,  and  exhibited  some  time  ago. 

It  has  always  been  considered  impo¬ 
litic  that  the  seat  of  government  should 
be  too  near  the  frontiers  of  a  kingdom, 
owing  to  the  danger  of  sudden  surprise 
in  case  of  war,  and  the  impression  the 
fall  of  the  capital  would  have  on  the  fate 
of  a  kingdom.  Catherine  II.  of  Russia 
felt  this  when  she  exclaimed,  i'  My  ca¬ 
pital  is  too  near  my  frontiers,  I  must 
have  Finland,”  and  though  she  did  not 
live  to  obtain  that  province,  yet  it  was 
added  to  the  Russian  empire  by  her 
grandson,  the  late  emperor  Alexander. 

The  constant  hostility  which  subsisted 
between  the  powerful  lords  of  Northum- 
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bria  and  the  intrepid  chiefs  on  the  Scottish 
horders,  for  a  long  time  rendered  the 
situation  of  Edinburgh  wholly  ,  unfit  for 
the  security  of  the  royal  person.  The 
danger  consisted  not  only  in  the  rapid  in¬ 
cursions  of  a  foreign  foe,  but  in  the  rival 
dignity  of  the  native  princes,  who  sup. 
ported  by  their  clans,  might  have  be¬ 
sieged  the  seat  of  imperial  power,  and 
have  usurped  the  authority  of  the  royal 
victim.  To  guard  against  these  conse¬ 
quences,  the  town  of  Perth,  situated  be¬ 
yond  the  Firth  of  Forth, f  was  selected 
for  the  capital,  and  the  palace  of  Scone, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Tay,  was  frequently 
honoured  with  the  residence  of  the  prince. 
The  truth  is,  that  Edinburgh,  until  the 
time  of  James  the  First,  never  acquired 
any  importance,  and  Froissart  speaks 
with  some  inaccuracy,  when  he  applies 
to  it  the  terms,  “  bonne  grosse  ville .” 
Walsingham,  who  wrote  posterior  to  the 
time  of  the  French  historian,  probably 
about  1440,  calls  it  “  a  mean  place ,  the 
houses  covered  with  black  thatch .”  Per¬ 
haps  the  former  presumed  thus  much  on 
its  condition  and  dimensions,  as  it  at 
that  time  had  recently  become  the  seat  of 
government.  We  may  fairly  conclude* 
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that,  until  James  the  First,  it  was  little 
more  than  an  obscure  hamlet,  which  was 
indebted  for  the  occasional  notice  it  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  strong  fortress  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  ferocity  of  the  times  un¬ 
happily  rendering  a  garrisoned  castle  a 
necessary  means  of  security,  from  the 
countenance  and  protection  of  a  power¬ 
ful  neighbour,  the  place  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  extent  and  importance. 

The  last  year  of  the  prince  we  have 
named,  was  the  first  when  a  parliament 
was  held  in  this  new  capital.  Nineteen 
years  of  captivity  would  not  induce  him 
to  seek  refuge  with  his  predecessors, 
among  the  Grampian  heights. 

The  city  stands  upon  three  hills,  and 
from  numerous  stations  presents  a  view 
extremely  romantic.  In  most  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  the  grand  and  the 
picturesque  are  sacrificed  to  public  con¬ 
venience;  those  places  progressively  ac¬ 
quire  population  and  magnitude  which 
are  situated  in  extensive  vales,  and  water¬ 
ed  by  expansive  rivers,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  means  of  intercourse,  for  man, 
whatever  Rousseau  and  his  disciples  may 
be  pleased  to  consider  him  in  every  part 
of  his  history,  shews  himself  to  be  a 
gregarious  animal.  At  the  two  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  intervening  hill  are  placed  the 
ancient  castle  and  the  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house.  One  street,  of  the  length  of  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  of  the  breadth,  in 
some  parts,  of  eighty  feet,  extends  nearly 
in  a  direct  line  between  these  two  edifices. 
The  former  is  the  subject  of  an  engraving 
in  the  present  number.  Undoubtedly, 
the  former,  in  point  of  extent  and  accom¬ 
modations,  as  a  princely  residence,  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  latter;  but  the 
Scottish  castle  has  the  decided  advantage 
in  respect  to  beauty  of  situation  and  na¬ 
tural  strength.  This  fortress  crowns  one 
of  the  boldest  rocks  in  the  country,  which 
rises  perpendicularly  from  the  fosse.  The 
eminences  in  the  vicinity  are  stations 
suited  to  batteries,  that  would  be  inac¬ 
cessible  to  an  enemy,  so  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  ramparts  of  the  castle,  and  the 
chain  of  rocks  with  which  it  is  connected, 
are  capable  of  forming  the  strongest 
barrier  between  the  Forth  and  the  British 
channel. 

As  soon  as  we  enter  the  more  elevated 
range  of  fortification,  a  view,  the  most 
impressive,  is  presented ;  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  observed  the  ancient  city  crowd¬ 
ed  with  inhabitants,  in  all  the  bustle  and 
activity  incident  to  extensive  population. 
In  the  north  direction  is  the  new  city, 
which,  for  the  regularity  of  its  form,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  domestic  accommoda¬ 
tions,  is  exceeded  by  no  municipal  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Europe.  In  the  near  dis¬ 
tance  appear  the  bold  rocks  of  Arthur’s. 


seat  and  Salisbury  craggs.  The  estuary 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth  presenting  on  the 
southern  bank  all  the  richness  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  all  the  variety  of  woods  and  plains, 
of  hills  and  meadows  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  most  wild  and  romantic  scenery ;  the 
Firth  itself  on  one  side,  lessening  to  a 
minute  river,  on  the  other  expanding  its 
ample  bosom  to  meet  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  To  impart  to  this  view  the  suit¬ 
able  magnificence  of  character,  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  rise  the  lofty  summits  of  Pentland 
and  Muirfoot.  If  we  were  giving  a  des¬ 
cription  to  persons  to  whom  these  objects 
were  present,  we,  perhaps,  should  pause 
here  to  listen  to  their  observations ;  but, 
as  those  who  read  our  account  may  have 
no  opportunity  of  correcting  its  apparent 
exuberance,  fidelity  obliges  us  to  observe, 
that  there  are  two  material  defects  in  this 
fine  display  of  the  wonders  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque.  An  artist  is  sensible  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  beauty  of  the  mountain 
character  depends  upon  the  form  of 
the  summit,  and  of  the  descending 
lines.  Arthur's  seat,  which  almost  over¬ 
shadows  the  spectator,  is  a  clumsy  emi¬ 
nence,  respectable  only  for  its  name  and 
its  magnitude ;  there  is  no  beauty  in  the 
apex,  nothing  easy  in  the  gradation,  but 
the  whole  is  lumpish  and  offensive  to  the 
eye  of  taste ;  we  could  endure  it  in  the 
distance,  in  a  cluster  of  mountains,  to 
give  variety  to  the  group,  but  it  is  here  a 
feature  of  the  landscape  much  too  obtru¬ 
sive.  The  next  objection  is,  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  deficient  in  wood.  W e  do  not 
expect  the  immense  range  of  a  Norwe¬ 
gian  forest,  but  we  require,  in  landscape, 
that  the  plains  be  occasionally  darkened, 
and  that  the  smooth  line  be  sometimes 
interrupted  by  this  ornamental  furniture 
of  nature. 

The  castle  itself  has  nothing  very  pe¬ 
culiar  in  its  structure,  and  owes  its 
strength  much  more  to  the  discretion  of 
the  architect,  in  selecting  the  situation, 
than  to  the  form  or  proportion  of  the  edi¬ 
fice.  The  style  is  Norman,  and  before 
the  invention  of  cannon,  the  fortress 
might  be  considered  impregnable,  ex¬ 
cepting  to  the  east,  where  it  joins  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh.  On  account  of  the 
facility  of  approaching  it  on  that  side,  the 
town  was  fortified,  and  some  of  the  gates 
are  still  preserved. 

Alost  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  great  divisions  of  this  kingdom  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  and  will  recollect  those  which 
were  established  north  and  south  of  the 
Humber,  under  which  a  large  proportion 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  whole  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  Westm  oreland,  and  North  -  Humber  - 
&me/belonging  to  the  northern  power.  Ed¬ 
win, king  of  Northumbria,  possessed  the  en¬ 
tire  territory  from  the  banks  of  the  Hum- 
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ber  to  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  ; 
and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  this  castle,  and  its  depen¬ 
dences,  called  Edwin's  berg ,  or  Edin¬ 
burgh ,  was  derived  irom  that  potentate. 
But  if  we  can,  with  some  probability, 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  name,  we 
have  not  the  same  satisfaction  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  founder  of  the  structure.  It 
is  most  likely,  that  a  situation  so  favour¬ 
able  was  not  neglected  for  the  erection  of 
a  fortress  in  the  earliest  times,  when  this 
species  of  military  architecture  was  in¬ 
troduced.  The  Northumbrian  kings  cer¬ 
tainly  had  possession  of  this  place  in  the 
ninth  century  ;  but  the  gradual  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  times,  occasioned  it  to  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Indulphus,  when  he  succeeded 
the  first  Malcolm  on  the  throne.  After 
this  period  it  no  longer  followed  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  English  states,  but  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  authority  of  the  Scottish 
princes,  with  those  few  occasional  inter¬ 
ruptions  which  we  shall  notice  in  its  mi¬ 
litary  history. 

In  1296,  in  consequence  of  the  victory 
of  the  first  Edward,  near  Dunbar,  (where 
twenty  thousand  Scots  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle)  such  a  general  panic  was  felt 
through  the  country,  that  he  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Roxborough  without  the  smallest 
opposition ;  and  afterwards  advancing 
precipitately  on  Edinburgh,  in  eight 
days  obtained  the  surrender  of  the  castle. 
His  successor,  who  sustained  the  sceptre 
with  a  feeble  hand,  was  not  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  dominion  which  had  been  gained 
by  the  policy  and  valour  of  his  father. 
In  the  year  1313,  the  castle  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  the  earl  of  Murray  ;  about 
which  time  the  English  suffered  two  of  the 
most  disgraceful  defeats  that  ever  tarnish¬ 
ed  the  arms  of  their  country.  That  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  invincible  under  Edward 
the  First,  were  feeble  and  recreant  under 
his  inglorious  son.  In  the  short  period 
of  seventeen  years,  any  material  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  national  character  could  not 
have  been  produced.  We  may  be  in  a 
hurry  with  the  laws  of  nature,  but  she 
herself  is  never  precipitate  ;  yet  this  ver¬ 
satility,  in  the  events  of  war,  tends  to 
establish  this  important  truth,  which  re¬ 
ceives  confirmation  from  every  page  of 
the  British  history :  that  in  monarchial 
governments  the  genius  and  character  of 
the  people  is  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
talents  and  virtues,  the  weaknesses  and 
vices,  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  that  hence 
it  is  of  tlw  highest  moment,  that  the 
throne  should  be  occupied  by  a  patriotic 
prince,  capable  of  discharging  the  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  his  station. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the 
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castle  devolved  again  to  the  English  ;  but 
about  fourteen  years  after  the  accession  of 
that  prince  it  was  lost  by  a  stratagem, 
which  deserves  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  records  of  military  talent.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Douglas  managed  to  land  about  two 
hundred  Highlanders  in  the  harbour  of 
Leith,  with  these  he  proceeded  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  concealed  them  in  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  abbey.  Twelve  he  habited  as 
peasants,  and  sent  them  with  an  equal 
number  of  horses  laden  with  forage  to  the 
portcullis  of  the  castle.  They  were  ad¬ 
mitted  without  suspicion,  and  having 
murdered  the  sentinel,  and  given  the  ap¬ 
pointed  signal  to  their  companions,  the 
whole  bodjr  rushed  into  the  fortress  and 
soon  vanquished  the  feeble  garrison  with 
which  the  castle  was  provided.  The 
English  trusted  more  to  the  strength  of 
its  natural  situation  than  to  a  numerous 
body  of  troops,  where  interruption  might 
easily  be  given  to  the  supply  of  those 
provisions  on  which  the  security  of  the 
fortress  must  necessarily  depend. 

Kirkaldie,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
presumed  to  hold  this  castle  independently 
both  of  the  Scots  and  the  English,  and 
for  three-and-thirty  days  he  resisted  their 
united  efforts.  The  royal  Mary,  of 
Scotland,  was  then  a  prisoner  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  his  object  was,  by  this  spirited 
conflict,  to  obtain  some  terms  favourable 
to  her  designs.  When  the  walls  were 
battered  down,  he  proposed  to  the  garri¬ 
son  gloriously  to  perish  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  fortress,  but  the  gallantry  of  his 
companions  was  not  equal  to  his  own,  the 
soldiers  mutinied,  and  the  place  was 
surrendered. 

During  the  interregnum  it  sustained  a 
siege  of  about  two  months  against  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well.  At  the  revolution^  the  duke  of 
Gordon  commanded  there  for  James  the 
Second  ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  to 
the  honour  of  that  distinguished  family, 
that  he  submitted  his  own  person  and 
property  to  the  mercy  of  his  opponents, 
but  made  terms  for  every  individual  un¬ 
der  his  authority. 

Nothing  has  since  occurred  in  the  mi¬ 
litary  history  of  this  fortress,  excepting 
the  short  siege  in  1745,  which  we  shall 
pass  over  unnoticed,  as  that  occurrence  is 
doubtless  familiar  to  the  reader. 

The  domestic  history  of  this  castle  is 
extremely  short.  James  the  Sixth,  the 
son  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  was  brought 
into  the  world  in  a  very  small  apartment, 
which  is  shewn  to  the  traveller.  Under 
the  floor  of  one  of  the  passages  were  bu¬ 
ried  the  bodies  of  William,  Earl  of 
Douglas,  and  his  brother.  Nothing  is 
more  shocking  to  the  feelmgs  of  humanity 
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than  the  frequent  violation  of  the  sacred 
laws  of  hospitality  which  occur  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  to  a  later  period  than 
in  the  annals  of  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  On  the  faith  of  a  royal  pro¬ 
mise,  these  youths  were  induced  to  enter 
the  castle  ;  while  they  were  partaking  of 
a  banquet,  the  guards  suddenly  appeared, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  they 
were  seized  and  hurried  to  the  block. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  strangely  mysterious  history  of  the 
prisoner  confined  in  the  Bastille  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  known  under 
the  name  of  the  iron  mash ,  has  recently 
been  divested  of  its  obscurity,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  nearly  all  its  romantic 
effect,  by  the  publication  of  a  work  at 
Paris,  by  M.  Delort,  proving  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  captive  to  have  been  of  no  higher 
rank  or  consequence  than  the  minister  of 
a  duke  of  Mantua. 

In  No.  59  of  the  Mirror,  will  be 
found  a  very  correct  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  conjectures  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made,  as  to  the  name  and 
quality  of  this  mysterious  individual, 
grounded  on  the  circumstances  related  by 
Voltaire  in  his  “  Age  of  Louis  XI V.’’ 
and  on  the  scattered  hints  which  are  to  be 
collected  from  the  writers  who  have  had 
occasion  to  allude  to  his  melancholy  his¬ 
tory.  Among  these  speculations  an  opi¬ 
nion  existed,  that  the  celebrated  iron 
mask  was  no  other  than  the  minister  of 
an  Italian  prince  ;  but,  of  all  the  various 
conjectures  that  were  hazarded,  it  obtain¬ 
ed,  from  its  modesty,  the  least  credence, 
though  its  accuracy  is  now  placed  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt.  M.  Delort  has  ob¬ 
tained  access  to  the  public  archives  of  the 
French  government,  and  has  there  disco¬ 
vered  a  series  of  correspondence  minutely 
developing  the  transactions  of  the  French 
court  with  the  Mantuan  minister,  and 
establishing,  as  clearly  as  it  can  ever  be 
expected  to  be  established,  his  identity 
with  the  iron  mask. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  year  1677?  the 
abbe  d’Estrades,  the  French  envoy  at 
Venice,  formed  a  plan  for  acquiring  and 
securing  to  his  master  the  important  town 
and  fortress  of  Casal,  in  the  dominions 
of  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Mantua.  This 
prince  was  a  young  man  of  very  dissi¬ 
pated  character,  entirely  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  his  mother,  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Austria;  and  of  course  under 
German  influence.  His  habits  of  low 
debauchery  were  constantly  involving  him 
in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  he  was  con¬ 


sequently  ready  to  listen  to  any  proposal, 
however  disgraceful,  or  from  whatever 
quarter,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to 
improve  his  shattered  finances.  D’Es¬ 
trades  being  encouraged  by  the  French 
court  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design, 
and  great  caution  and  secrecy  being  ne¬ 
cessary  to  conceal  the  affair  from  the 
agents  of  Austria,  he  selected  as  his 
agent,  a  senator  of  Mantua,  named  count 
Ercolo  Antonio  Matthioli,  who  had  been 
secretary  of  state  to  the  preceding  duke 
of  Mantua,  and  who  enjoyed  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Ferdinand,  though 
without  holding  the  same  situation.  To 
this  man  d’Estrades  addressed  himself ; 
his  overtures  were  received  by  him  with 
much  eagerness,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
secret  negotiation  and  intrigue,  in  the 
course  of  which  Matthioli  made  a  journey 
to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
the  arrangements  with  the  French  minis¬ 
ters,  the  admission  of  the  French  into 
Casal  was  finally  agreed  upon.  The  duke 
of  Mantua  was  to  receive  a  compensation 
of  100,000  crowns  for  its  surrender,  and 
Matthioli  himself  was  dismissed  with  a 
liberal  present,  and  promises  of  advance¬ 
ment  for  his  relations.  D’Asfeld  and 
Catinat,  French  officers  of  repute,  were 
secretly  despatched  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Casal,  and  in  due  time  a  body  of 
troops  was  put  in  motion  in  the  same 
direction,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fortress  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  should  have  received  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  in  the  usual 
diplomatic  course. 

But  the  time  fixed  for  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  Ferdinand  passed  away, 
and  no  tidings  were  heard  of  Matthioli’s 
arrival  at  Venice,  where  that  formality 
was  to  have  taken  place ;  while,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  extraordinary  delay  of  his 
minister’s  journey  through  the  Italian 
states,  the  duke  himself  began  to  find 
reasons  for  deferring  his  promised  inter¬ 
view  with  the  French  general,  D’Asfeld, 
at  Casal.  In  the  meantime,  the  march 
of  the  French  troops  could  not  be  con¬ 
cealed,  and  all  Italy  was  resounding  with 
rumours  as  to  their  destination.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  in  consequence  pressed  with  ex¬ 
postulations  by  the  agents  of  Spain  and 
Austria  ;  but  Matthioli  still  assured  the 
French  of  his  master’s  fidelity,  and  again 
fixed  a  day  on  which  the  long-deferred 
ratification  should  take  place.  D'Asfeld 
therefore  set  out  to  join  the  duke,  but 
was  arrested  in  his  passage  through  the 
Milanese  territory ;  and  shortly  after, 
Matthioli  informed  the  French  Fhargi 
d'affaires  (acting  in  the  absence  of  D’Es¬ 
trades),  that  Ferdinand  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  execute  a  treaty,  which  disabled 
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him  from  keeping  hie  engagements  with 
France.  Remonstrance  upon  remonstrance 
was  made,  but  in  vain ;  the  treachery  be¬ 
came  every  day  more  apparent ;  and  com¬ 
munications  were  received,  which  at  length 
brought  the  mortifying  certainty,  that  the 
great  Louis  XIV.  had  been  duped  by  the 
obscure  agent  of  a  petty  Italian  prince. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  so  audacious 
an  offence  could  not  fail  to  draw  down 
the  indignation  and  revenge  of  the  French 
Ministers.  Nothing  les3  than  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  offending  party  could 
atone  for  his  daring  to  impose  upon  the 
great  monarch  ;  and  accordingly,  we  find 
that  orders  were  sent  to  M.  D’Estrades  to 
endeavour  to  entrap  Matthioli,  and  to 
send  him  in  safe  custody  to  the  fortress 
of  Pignerol  in  Savoy,  of  which  INI.  de  St. 
Mars  was  governor.  D’Estrades  met 
with  Matthioli  at  Turin,  when  the  latter 
had  the  effrontery  to  press  him  for  the  re¬ 
imbursement  of  expenses  incurred  during 
the  late  fruitless  negociation.  The  abbe 
replied  that  Catinat  (one  of  the  officers 
who  had  privately  repaired  to  Casal)  had 
been  furnished  with  money  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  proposed  that  they  should  wait 
upon  that  officer.  Matthioli,  strangely 
unconscious  of  his  danger,  consented,  and. 
was  conducted  by  D’Estrades  to  a  spot 
within  the  French  territory,  where,  after 
a  short  conversation,  he  was  arrested,  and 
was  carried  the  same  evening  to  his  des¬ 
tined  prison  at  Pignerol,  without  any  of 
his  captors  (except  Catinat)  knowing  who 
he  was.  Catinat,  after  rigorously  ex¬ 
amining  Matthioli  as  to  the  motives  of 
his  treachery,  departed,  leaving  him  in 
custody,  and  giving  him,  for  the  better 
concealment,  the  fictitious  name  of  D’Es- 
tang. 

M.  De  St.  Mars  received  directions  to 
treat  Matthioli  “  de  maniere  qu’il  ayt 
lieu  de  se  repentir  de  la  mauvaise  con¬ 
duce  qu’il  a  tenue  in  short,  he  was  to 
have  nothing  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  sustain  existence ;  and  these 
barbarous  orders  appear  to  have  been 
pretty  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  particu¬ 
lars  of  M  atthioli’s  treatment  and  behaviour 
are  minutely  detailed  in  the  correspondence 
between  St.  Mars  and  Louvois,  the  French 
war  minister,  annexed  to  M.  Delort’s 
work.  After  a  few  months’  confinement, 
St.  Mars  states  him  to  have  shewed  symp¬ 
toms  of  insanity,  doubtless  occasioned  by 
the  severity  of  his  usage  ;  but  afterwards 
he  became  more  reconciled  to  his  fate. 

After  tire  lapse  of  some  years,  M.  De 
St.  Mars  was  removed  to  the  Fortress  of 
Exiles,  distant  only  a  few  leagues  from 
Pignerol ;  from  thence,  after  another  few 
years’  interval,  to  the  command  of  the 
fortress  in  the  island  of  Sainte  Margue¬ 


rite,  on  the  coast  of  Provence ;  and, 
finally,  to  that  of  the  Bastille.  To  each 
of  these  places  he  carried  with  him  his 
miserable  prisoner,  constantly  observing 
the  most  anxious  and  jealous  precautions 
to  keep  his  person  concealed.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  the  excessive  rigour 
of  nis  treatment  was  considerably  abated, 
and  death  at  last  released  him  from  his 
imprisonment,  in  November,  1703,  after 
having  been  confined  twenty-four  years 
and  a  half.  In  the  journal  kept  by  M. 
Du  Jouca,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bastille, 
it  is  stated  that  the  prisoner  brought  by 
St.  Mars  was  obliged  always  to  wear  a 
velvet  mask  ;  but  there  is  no  good  author¬ 
ity  for  the  assertion  that  his  features  were 
every  incased  with  iron  ;  this,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  other  circumstances  which 
have  been  related  respecting  44  the  most 
singular  and  astonishing  of  historical 
mysteries”  (as  the  secret  of  the  masque 
de  fer  was  termed  by  Voltaire),  must  be 
set  down  to  the  exaggeration,  invention, 
or  credulity  of  the  narrators.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  secrecy  which  appears 
unquestionably  to  have  been  observed 
with  regard  to  this  celebrated  prisoner 
(though  not  altogether  without  example), 
may  probably  have  been  as  much  owing 
to  the  over-officiousEess  of  subordinate 
agents,  whose  whole  attention  and  am¬ 
bition  were  devoted  to  the  perfect  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  as 
to  those  orders  themselves.  As  it  was, 
however,  it  did  not  prevent  the  real  name 
and  quality  of  the  prisoner  confined  in 
the  island  of  Sainte  Marguerite  from 
being  known  to  contemporary  as  well  as 
later  authors,  though,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  above,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
their  assertions. 

Such,  stripped  of  all  its  apocryphal 
adjuncts,  is,  in  brief,  the  solution  of  this 
historical  problem.  What  a  fruitful 
source  has  it  been  for  the  conjectures  and 
hypotheses  of  the  lovers  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  who  probably  will  now  give  but 
small  thanks  to  M.  Delort  for  clearing  up 
the  mystery,  if,  indeed,  they  will  admit 
that  it  is  cleared  up.  Let  us,  however, 
who  have  no  wish  to  make  a  mystery 
where  there  really  is  none,  rejoice  that 
France  no  longer  groans  under  a  system 
which  permitted  the  commission  of  such 
atrocious  and  fiend-like  acts  of  revenge ; 
and  that,  as  the  Bastille,  with  its  conco¬ 
mitant  evils  of  lettres  de  cachet  and  secret 
imprisonment,  has  been  swept  away, 
there  is  happily  no  chance  of  the  curious 
ever  having  to  discuss  the  history  of  an¬ 
other  Iron  Mask. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  Mr. 
Agar  Ellis  has  published  the  same  mate¬ 
rials  which  are  contained  in  M.  Delort’s 
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work  in  an  English  dress,  and  with  the 
further  recommendation  of  a  more  lucid 
and  logical  arrangement ;  so  that  those 
who  would  prefer  consulting  the  work  in 
their  own  language,  may  do  so  with 
double  advantage.  An  interesting  analysis 
of  the  book  is  also  to  be  found  in  No.  67 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  just  published, 
from  which  this  brief  account  is  abstracted. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  read 
the  history  of  the  Iron  Mask  in  greater 
detail,  will  find  their  curiosity  amply  re-, 
paid  by  a  reference  to  these  publications. 

P.  Q. 


PARLIAMENTS. 

(For  the  Mirror,  j 

As  a  new  parliament  is  in  the  course  of 
being  elected,  so  far  as  it  is  elective,  a 
short  historical  notice  on  the  subject  of 
parliaments,  may  prove  seasonable. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  parliament 
is  properly  a  French  or  Norman  word, 
signifying  to  speak  the  mind,  and  was 
originally  spelt  parle  a  ment.  44  Parium 
Lauren  turn,  id  eat,  a  meeting  of  the 
peers  to  lament  and  complain  to  each 
other  of  the  enormities  of  the  country, 
and  thereon  to  provide  for  the  same,”  is 
a  definition  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  old  writers,  and  according  to  Lord 
Coke,  it  is  called  parliament  from  Farler 
La  Ment ,  every  member  speaking  his 
mind  for  the  general  good  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Barrington  derives  it  from  a 
compound  of  two  Celtic  words,  Parly 
and  Ment ,  or  Mend.  The  ancient  Par - 
lemens  of  France  were  unlike  the  parlia¬ 
ments  of  England.  In  France  the  par  le¬ 
mens  were  courts  of  justice.  All  their 
edicts  were  grounded  on  the  ordonnances 
ot  the  king.  When  there  was  any  oppo¬ 
sition  to  those  ordonnances  the  king  went 
in  person,  and  held  what  was  called  a  Lit 
de  Justice.  He  declared  that  the  ordon- 
nance  before  them  was  his  actual  will, 
and  ordered  the  proper  officer  to  register 
it.  There  was  no  mode  of  objecting  to 
the  will  of  the  king,  after  a  Lit  de  Jus¬ 
tice.  It  was  common  with  the  kings  of 
France  to  seize  upon  the  lands  of  their 
nobles,  and  make  an  ordonnance  of  se¬ 
questration,  against  which  there  was  no 
remedy.  The  lands  so  seized  were  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  crown. 
Had  the  nobles  of  France  defended  their 
rights  as  the  Barons  of  England  did, 
France  would  not  have  remained  so  long 
a  nation  of  slaves. 

Of  our  own  parliaments,  chronology 
says,  the  first  met  in  1116,  the  year  after 
St.  Stephen’s  (now  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons)  was  built,  but  that  the  first  regu¬ 
lar  parliament  was  not  held  until  1203. 


In  1205,  the  Barons  were  first  summoned 
to  parliament,  and  according  to  the  above 
authority  it  was  not  before  the  year  1258 
that  the  counties  were  first  authorized  to 
send  members  to  parliament.  In  1264, 
the  commons  ot  England  were  accord¬ 
ingly  summoned  to  attend  in  parliament, 
which  was  followed  in  1266  by  the  cities 
and  boroughs  being  first  represented. 

A  parliament  called  the  44  Mad  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  was  held  at  Oxford  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  Another  called  the 
44  Band  Parliament,”  was  so  named  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  barons  coming  armed  against 
the  Spencers ,  with  coloured  bands  upon 
their  sleeves,  for  distinction,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  A  parliament,  was  held 
at  Coventry,  termed  the  44  Parliament  of 
the  Unlearned  ”  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV ; 
and  again  at  Coventry  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI ;  in  which  Edward ,  Earl  of 
March ,  who  afterwards  was  king,  and 
several  nobles,  were  attainted  of  high 
treason.  The  parliament  which  met  in 
February,  1426,  was  called  the  44  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Bats,”  as  the  senators  being 
ordered  to  wear  no  swords,  attended  armed 
with  clubs  or  bats.  Their  meeting  too  was 
held  at  Leicester,  to  avoid  the  tumult  of 
a  London  mob.  The  Scotch  parliament 
immediately  after  they  had  condemned 
and  ordered  for  execution  the  celebrated 
Marquess  of  Montrose,  proceeded  with 
the  same  gravity  to  the  trial  and  condemn¬ 
ation  of  thirty-four  poor  wretches  for 
witchcraft. 

Parliaments  were  often  called  and  as 
quickly  dismissed.  They  had  frequently 
only  one  session,  and  once  (in  1399)  but 
a  single  day ;  and  in  that  one  day  de¬ 
posed  one  king  (Richard  II)  and  set  up 
another. 

The  peers  originally  attended  their 
duty  in  parliament  at  their  own  expense, 
but  the  representatives  of  the  commons 
were  always  paid  from  the  commencement 
of  representation.  In  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  these  wages  were  fixed  at  four  shillings 
per  diem  for  knights  of  shires,  and  half  that 
sum  for  each  burgess.  The  qualification 
requisite  for  the  former  was  40/.  per 
annum.  It  appears  too  that  strength  of 
body  and  constitution  was  demanded,  for 
the  parliamentary  writs  about  this  period 
directed  the  electors  to  choose  not  only 
the  wisest,  but  the  stoutest  men  ( poten - 
tiores  ad  laborandum )  that  they  might 
be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  die  jour¬ 
ney  and  of  close  attendance.  At  a  later 
period  (1580)  it  was  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  44  that  such  members  as 
shall  depart  without  license,  be  fined  over 
and  above  the  loss  of  their  wages,  and 
none  to  depart  without  leave  of  the 
speaker.”  There  is  an  act  of  parliament 
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of  the  6th  of  Henry  VIII.  c.  16.  upon 
this  subject,  which  may  be  said  to  be  ob¬ 
solete,  as  the  penalty  inflicted  by  it  has 
now  no  longer  any  existence ;  by  that 
act  44  every  member  who  absents  himself, 
without  license  from  the  house,  and  that 
license  to  be  entered  of  record  in  the 
clerk’s  book,  shall  lose  his  wages,  and  the 
place  for  which  he  serves  shall  be  dis¬ 
charged  of  the  wages  against  the  said 
person,  and  his  executors.”  Besides  their 
pay,  tlie  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  the  privilege,  for  themselves 
and  their  servants,  of  freedom  from  all 
arrests ;  but  this  privilege,  as  well  as 
their  pay,  attended  on  the  members  only 
during  their  actual  services,  and  quitted 
them  at  the  end  of  each  session,  allowing 
only  for  the  few  days  which  they  might 
be  obliged  to  employ  in  journeying  to 
London  and  returning  home. 

The  share  of  the  clergy  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  ancient  times,  is  thus  remarked 
upon  by  Andrews  in  his  History  of  Great 
Britain  :  44  The  convocations  were  regu¬ 
larly  summoned  with  the  lay-parliaments 
and  as  regularly  met.  The  prelates  were 
still  directed  to  attend  and  consult  with 
the  nobles.  They  were  also  directed  to 
order  their  dean  and  archdeacons  to  at¬ 
tend  in  person,  each  chapter  to  send  one 
proctor,  and  the  clergy  of  each  diocese  to 
send  two  proctors,  4  to  consent  to  those 
things  which  should  be  ordained  by  the 
common  council  of  the  kingdom.’  As 
therefore  they  were  only  to  4  consent,’ 
not  to  4  consult,’  theproctors  could  scarcely 
be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  commons  ;  they 
however  received  wages  and  partook  of 
the  privileges  of  parliament.  The  eccle¬ 
siastics  still  continued  to  lay  taxes  on 
themselves,  but  the  consent  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature  was  necessary 
to  give  force  to  their  decree.” 

An  anecdote  no  less  important  than  it 
is  applicable  to  the  present  moment  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  in 
which  the  freedom  of  election  was  as  sin¬ 
gularly  displayed  as  the  virtue  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  an  eminent  judge  strikingly 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  his  autho¬ 
rity  over  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1704,  several  freemen  of 
the  Borough  of  Aylesbury  had  been  re¬ 
fused  the  liberty  of  voting  at  an  election 
for  a  member  of  parliament,  though  they 
had  proved  their  qualifications  as  such — 
the  law  in  this  case  imposes  a  fine  on  the 
returning  officer  of  100/.  for  every  such 
offence.  On  this  principle  they  applied 
to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  who  ordered 
the  officer  to  be  arrested.  The  House  of 
Commons,  alarmed  at  this  step,  made  an 
order  of  their  house  to  make  it  penal  for 
cither  judge,  council,  or  attorney,  to  as¬ 
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sist  at  the  trial ;  however,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  several  lawyers  were  hardy 
enough  to  oppose  this  order,  and  brought 
it  on  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  The 
house,  highly  irritated  at  this  contempt 
ot  their  order,  sent  a  sergeant  at  arms  for 
the  judge  to  come  before  them  ;  but  that 
resolute  defender  of  the  laws  bade  him, 
with  a  voice  of  authority,  begone  ;  on 
which  they  sent  a  second  message  by  their 
speaker,  attended  by  as  many  members 
as  espoused  the  measure.  After  the 
speaker  had  delivered  his  message,  his 
lordship  replied  to  him  in  the  following 
remarkable  words  : — 44  Go  back  to  your 
chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  within  these  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  or  you  may  depend  on  it  I’ll  send 
you  to  Newgate  ;  you  speak  of  your  au¬ 
thority,  but  I  tell  you  I  sit  here  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  laws  and  a  distributer  of 
justice,  and  were  the  whole  House  of 
Commons  in  your  belly,  I  will  not  stir 
one  foot.”  The  speaker  was  prudent 
enough  to  retire,  and  the  house  were 
equally  prudent  to  let  the  affair  drop. 

F.  R.  Y. 


PHRENOLOGY _ AN  ACTING 

CHARADE. 

Scene. 

A  Phrenologist's  Study. — Casts ,  Boxes , 

and  Skulls ,  arranged  round  the  Room. 

Dr.  Brain,  Mrs.  Atkins,  a  Child. 

Dr.  Brain.  Well,  my  good  Mrs.  At¬ 
kins,  I  see  that  you  have  brought  your 
son  to  be  examined. 

Mrs.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir,  if  you  will 
have  the  goodness.  Children  are  a  great 
pleasure,  but  then  they  are  a  great  care  ; 
and  a  widow,  especially  a  lone  woman, 
cannot  help  feeling  anxious  about  setting 
them  out  in  life.  To  be  sure,  I  have 
only  my  twins,  a  girl  and  this  boy — but 
still  it  is  a  great  trouble.  One  does  not 
know  what  is  fittest  for  them,  poor 
things  ! 

Dr.  Brain.  Phrenology  is  precisely 
what  will  ease  that  trouble,  Mrs.  Atkins. 
Our  discoveries  tend  particularly  to  that 
point,  by  observing  and  following  (he 
natural  indications.  My  friend  Mr. 
Hewson,  I  think,  sent  you  to  me  ? 

Mrs.  Atk.  Yes,  sir ;  he  told  me  that 
by  looking  at  the  boy’s  skull — Take  off 
your  hat,  William  !  and  feeling  the 
bumps - 

Dr.  Brain.  Organs,  my  good  madam  ! 
Call  them  organs  ! 

Mrs.  Atk.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I 
will.  Mr.  Hewson  said,  that  by  feeling 
Ids  bump — organs,  I  mean — you  would 
be  able  to  tell  me  what  to  do  with  him. 
1  should  like  to  bring  him  up  to  the  gro- 
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eery  line,  like  Iris  father,  and  take  him 
into  the  business  at  a  proper  time ;  but 
the  boy,  it  seems,  has  read  a  foolish  book, 
called  Robinson  Ciusoe,  and  is  wild  to 
go  to  sea. — Why  don’t  you  take  your  hat 
off,  William,  and  let  the  Doctor  look  at 
your  organs  ?  He  won’t  hurt  you,  child. 
For  all  he’s  so  bold  and  full  of  tricks, 
the  boy’s  as  shamefaced  before  company 
as  his  sister.  Hold  yourself  up,  William. 

Dr.  Brain.  How  old  is  the  young  gen- 
man  ? 

Mrs.  Aik.  Twelve,  come  next  Michael¬ 
mas.  He’s  but  a  shrimp  of  a  thing,  in 
spite  of  his  great  spirit ;  too  puny  by 
half  for  a  boy.  Fanny  and  he  are  so 
alike,  that  if  it  were  not  for  their  clothes 
we  should  never  know  them  asunder. 
But  I  suppose,  Doctor,  that’s  only  their 
faces  ?  I  take  it  their  bumps — I  beg 
pardon — organs— -are  quite  different  ? 

Dr.  Brain.  Undoubtedly,  my  good 
Mrs.  Atkins.  Difference  of  sex  is  at¬ 
tended  with  difference  of  faculty.  The 
perceptive  organs,  for  instance,  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  developed  in  women;  the  re¬ 
flective,  in  men.  This  is  quite  a  boy’s 
forehead.  Come,  sir,  let  me  feel.  I  shall 
do  you  no  harm. 

[  The  Doctor  feels  the  child's  head ;  Mrs. 

Atkins  walks  about  the  room  looking 

at  the  casts ,  and  talking  to  herself. 

Mrs.  Atkins.  Dear  me,  how  ghastly 
these  faces  look,  as  if  they  had  been  chop¬ 
ped  off  just  under  the  chin  !  Were  the 
poor  people  all  beheaded,  I  wonder  !  Per¬ 
haps  they’re  taken  from  the  French 
folks  long  ago  that  were  guillotined  l 
That  skull  looks  for  all  the  world,  like  a 
horse’s.  Have  horses  bumps  like  Chris¬ 
tians  ?  Oh,  the  wonderful  works  of  na¬ 
ture  ! 

Dr.  Brain.  A  large  distinctiveness — 
a  prodigious  combativeness — -firmness 
strongly  developed — adhesiveness  small. 
Really,  Mrs.  Atkins,  this  boy  is  the  most 
striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  our  sci¬ 
ence  that  I  ever  met  with  in  the  thous¬ 
ands  that  I  have  examined.  I  never  saw 
the  propensities  so  strongly  indicated. 
Let  him  go  to  sea  by  all  means — indeed, 
it  would  be  of  no  use  if  you  were  to  try 
to  keep  him  at  home.  With  such  a  firm- 
ness ,  and  sensativeness  large,  he  would 
certainly  run  away.  Besides,  it  would  be 
a  thousand  pities.  Here  are  all  the  organs 
that  make  a  great  warrior  ;  a  superb  dis¬ 
tinctiveness — a  finer  combativeness  than 
Lord  Nelson  !  I  should  like  to  have  a 
cast  of  the  boy. 

Mrs.  Atk.  Ah,  well-a-day  ! 

Dr.  Brain .  Acquisitiveness  strong  too! 

£ Mrs.  Atk.  Ay — ay — what’s  that? 

Dr.  Brain.  Why,  it  means  a  desire  to 

esscss  ;  which,  in  a  boy,  probably  shows 


itself  in  a  love  of.  marbles,  and  apples, 
and  nuts,  without  being  very  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  by  which  they  are  ac¬ 
quired. 

Mrs.  Atk.  Oh,  it’s  a  wonderful  ait ! 
See,  William,  how  the  Doctor  finds  you 
out  !  Yes,  he — I  take  shame  to  say  it, 
but  the  boy  stole  all  the  apples  off  our 
nonpareil  tree  last  year ;  and  we  can't 
keep  a  gooseberry  in  the  garden  for  him. 

I  can  trust  his  sister  anywhere,  she’s 
such  a  good  little  quiet  thing — -but  Wil¬ 
liam — 

Dr.  Brain.  Never  fear,  Mrs.  Atkins  ; 
it’s  an  excellent  organ,  under  proper  go¬ 
vernment,  and  will  turn  to  a  desire  to 
capture  Dutch  spice  ships  and  Spanish 
argosies.  You  must  send  him  to  sea. 

Mrs.  Atk.  Ah,  well-a-day  l  But, 
Doctor,  how  is  it  that  you  can  tell  all 
these  things  ? 

Dr.  Brain.  Why,  look  here,  my  good 
madam  !  Do  you  see  that  projection  — 

the  side  of - Just  here,  Mrs.  Atkinson 

here,  my  good  lady.  If  I  had  another 
child,  I  could  show  you  what  I  mean  in 
a  moment. 

Mrs.  Atk.  Run  and  fetch  your  sister, 
William. 

Dr.  Brain.  Ay,  then  I  can  explain 
the  difference.  I’ll  venture  to  say  there 
is  not  such  a  combativeness — why  don’t 
you  go  for  your  sister,  my  little  man,  as 
your  mamma  bids  you  ? 

Mrs.  Atk.  Why  do  you  stand  there 
like  a  simpleton  ?  Go  for  Fanny  this  mo¬ 
ment. 

Child.  Pray,  mamma,  don’t  he  angry, 
I  am  Fanny. 

Mrs.  Atk.  Oh,  dear  me  !  Dear  me  ! 
This  is  one  of  William’s  unlucky  tiicks  ! 
Get  out  of  my  sight,  you  good-for-noth¬ 
ing  hussy.  What  will  the  Doctor  say  to 
be  made  such  a  fool  of ! 

Dr.  Brain.  Make  a  fool  of  me,  Mrs. 
Atkins  !  I  should  like  to  see  the  person 
that  could  do  that.  Jt  is  not  all  the 
tricks  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
that  can  put  down  phrenology.  But  I 
give  you  warning,  my  good  madam,  that 
whatever  trouble  you  may  have  with 
your  son,  you  will  have  more  v/ith  your 
daughter.  I  was  never  mistaken  in  my 
life,  there  are  organs  in  that  little  noddle 
fit  to  belong  to  Joan  of  Arc.  Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Atkins !  She’ll  follow 
the  drum,  I  tell  you  ;  or,  very  likely,  go 
to  sea  herself.  Good  morning,  madam. 
Make  a  fool  of  a  phrenologist,  indeed  ! 

[Exeunt. 
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iBtueeit  ffiitjaimirs  prison  at  ®3Boot)stocft« 


The  above  spirited  engraving  represents 
the  gate-house  where  queen  Elizabeth, 
when  princess,  was  confined,  and  the 
contiguous  parts  of  Woodstock  palace, 
as  they  existed  in  1714  ;*  it  was  then  the 
only  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of 
Henry  the  Second.  There  is  another 
view  of  the  ruins  taken  by  the  late  duke 
of  Marlborough  himself,  when  a  youth, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Skelton,  which 
has  never  been  engraved. 

From  a  petition  still  extant  of  the 
tenants  of  the  king’s  manor,  and  a  letter 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee  to  the  lord  treasurer, 
dated  January  and  February  3,  1557,  it 
appears,  that  when  Henry  the  First  en¬ 
larged  Woodstock  park,  he  exchanged 
five  small  farms  lying  in  the  villages  of 
Hanborough,  Combe,  Wootton,  Hordley, 
and  Bladon,  with  the  tenants  thereof,  for 
a  part  of  their  customary  land  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  allotting  to  every  man  a  portion 
according  to  the  quantity  taken  from  him, 
and  that  in  commemoration,  the  priest 
and  parishioners  of  the  said  villages,  were 
accustomed  to  go  in  procession  through 
the  park,  and  to  encompass  a  great  part, 
as  the  reputed  boundaries  of  their  several 
fields  before  it  became  thus  enclosed. 
According  to  this  document  the  preambu¬ 
lation  continued  until  within  memory  of 
some  old  men  then  living.-f* 

The  borough  and  parish  of  Woodstock 
contains  258  houses,  inhabited  by  16 
agricultural  families,  275  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  27  others ; 
consisting  of  790  males  and  857  females. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  fine  healthy 
eminence,  and  bears  marks  of  progressive 
improvement.  The  houses  are  chiefly 

*  For  many  interesting  particulars  respecting 
Woodstock,  see  the.  Mirror,  vol.  vii. 

*  Lansdowne  MSS.  Nos.  xxv.  2S,  92 — 96. 
xivii.  46. 


of  stone,  and  but  few  have  claim  to  great 
antiquity  ;  they  appear  sufficiently  capa¬ 
cious,  and  indicate  considerable  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  among  the  trades,  and 
affluence  and  ease  among  the  superior 
classes.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome 
building,  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
erected  about  1766,  at  the  expense  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  after  a  design  of 
Sir  William  Chambers  ;  the  piazza  be¬ 
neath  is  used  as  a  market-place,  and  on 
the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  in  front 
of  the  edifice  are  the  Marlborough  arms. 

Near  the  church  stood  several  ancient 
tenements  called  king  John’s  cottages; 
they  were  taken  down  in  1755,  and  seve¬ 
ral  old  coins  found  among  the  ruins ;  one 
of  them  evidently  struck  on  the  occasion 
of  Vespasian  conquering  Judea.  Some 
of  the  inns  in  this  town  are  of  a  very 
superior  character,  and  replete  with  every 
conveniency. 

The  rectory-house,  now  inhabited  by 
Dr.  Mavor,  was  erected  by  bishop  Fell, 
and  with  the  contiguous  mansion  of  Mr. 
Pryse,  commands  exquisite  views  over 
Blenheim  park.  Kensington  house,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  town  from  Oxford, 
possesses  pleasing  views,  and  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  well  ornamented  grounds. 

The  town  is  noted  for  its  excellent  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  leather  gloves,  which  article 
was  introduced  into  Woodstock  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now 
supposed  to  employ  about  60  men,  and 
1,300  women  and  children,  in  this  place 
and  the  neighbouring  villages. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
one  Metcalfe  commenced  a  manufactory 
of  polished  steel,  which  subsequently 
rose  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  eminence, 
so  that  a  chain  only  weigliing  two  ounces 
sold  in  France  for  £170.  sterling.  The 
cheapness  of  the  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
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field  goods  have,  however,  caused  the 
Woodstock  manufacture  greatly  to  de¬ 
cline. 

The  internal  government  of  Woodstock 
consists  of  five  aldermen,  one  of  whom 
is  annually  chosen  mayor ;  a  high  stew¬ 
ard,  a  recorder,  two  chamberlains,  a  com¬ 
mon  clerk,  and  fifteen  capital  burgesses. 
The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was 
granted  by  Henry  VI.  in  1453.  This 
was  confirmed,  enlarged,  or  altered  by 
succeeding  monarch®.  The  present  char¬ 
ter,  under  which  the  corporation  act  was 
granted  by  king  Charles  II.  and  is  al¬ 
most  the  counterpart  of  that  of  New  Wind¬ 
sor.  A  restrictive  charter  was  forced  upon 
the  borough  in  the  4th  of  James  II.  but 
was  soon  after  set  aside  by  proclamation. 

Woodstock,  as  stated  in  a  previous 
article  is  a  chapelry  to  the  contiguous 
parish  of  Bladon,  of  king  John’s  foun¬ 
dation,  originally  endowed  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  chantry  priest,  whose  reve¬ 
nues  received  augmentation  from  Henry 
the  Sixth. 

At  the  general  valuation  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  benefices,  26th  Henry  VIII.  the  rec¬ 
tor  of  Bladon  returned  that  he  allowed  a 
salary  of  £6.  per  annum,  according  to  an 
ancient  composition,  to  administer  sacra¬ 
ments  and  sacramentals  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Woodstock  ;  that  Thomas  Har¬ 
ris  was  chantor  within  the  said  chapel, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments  belonging  to  the  chantry  was  £6. 
per  annum.  The  reprises  are  specified 
as  12s.  quit  rent,  payable  to  the  lord  ; 
1 8d.  quit  rent,  payable  to  the  guardians 
of  the  church  oi  chapel  of  Woodstock ; 
2s.  3 \d.  quit  rent,  payable  to  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Oseney  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  ;  and  9s.  quit  rent,  payable  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  South  Weston ;  a 
clear  income  to  the  aforesaid  chantor,  of 
£4.  1 4s.  4 \d.  charged  with  9s.  5 d.  tenths. 

A  subsequent  entry  gives  £7-  2s.  as 
the  annual  value  of  the  lands,  tenements, 
rents,  and  services,  from  whence  Leonard 
Hutchinson ,  clerk,  parson  of  the  church 
of  Bladon,  William  Evans ,  and  Bene¬ 
dict  Fittar ,  beepers  of  the  chapel  of  New 
Woodstock ,  are  seized  to  the  use  of  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  that  place  as 
tenants  of  the  lord  the  king,  to  come  and 
celebrate  therein  divine  service  daily,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  form  and  tenure  of  letters 
patent,  granted  by  Henry  VI.  king  of 
England,  at  Reading,  in  the  26th  year 
of  his  reign.  These  lands,  &c.  were 
charged  with  the  following  payments  : — 
To  the  king,  5s. — to  the  prior  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  3s.  7|d. 
— to  alms  given  on  the  anniversary  of 
John  Careless,  for  his  own  soul  and  the 
soul  q|  his  parents,  6s.  8 d. — to  alms  dis¬ 


tributed  on  the  anniversary  of  John  Red' 
holde,  for  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of 
his  parents,  3s.  4 d. — to  alms  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  John  Spellsbury,  for  his  own 
soul  and  the  souls  of  his  parents,  5s. — to 
gifts  in  alms  every  four  years,  for  the 
souls  of  Henry  the  Sixth  king  of  England, 
and  his  progenitors,  13s.  Ad.  so  that  there 
remains  clear,  105s.  0 \d. — the  tenths, 
10s.  (id. 

1  Edw.  VI.  The  following  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Chantry  Roll  relative  to  this 
churqh  or  chapel.  The  number  of 
44  houselyng  people”*  in  Woodstock  is 
stated  at  760. 

44  The  chuntre  of  St.  Margarette , 
was  founded  by  one  Edward  Crofte,  Esq. 
which  gave  land  and  tenements  for  to 
have  a  prest  to  syng  and  pray  for  all 
Christen  soules  in  the  seyd  church  for 
ever.  The  incumbentis,  Sir  Edmund 
Jones,-]-  of  40  years  of  age,  a  man  of 
good  conversation,  and  well  learned.  He 
hath  for  his  salary  the  revenue  of  the 
said  land  and  tenement,  of  £8.  10s.  per 
ann.  value,  and  no  other  living,  the  re¬ 
prises  of  which  are  15s.  1  \d.,  clear, 
£7.  13s.  10 id.  The  estimated  weight  of 
the  plate  is  9  ounces ;  the  ornaments,  &c. 
of  the  chantry,  at  3s.  4d.” 

44  The  chuntre  of  or  Lady  in  the  sayd 
Chapel  was  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  to  mayntain  a  chuntry  prest  to 
pray  for  the  soules  of  the  seyd  inhabitants 
for  evermore.  Sir  Martin  Cave,  prest, 
incumbent  there,  of  the  age  of  50  years; 
a  man  well  learned,  mete  to  kepe  a  cure, 
hath  no  other  lyvinge.  Value  of  the 
land,  &c.  £10.  7s.  4 d.,  reprises  yearly, 
3s.  ll^d.,  clere,  £10.  13s.  4|d.  Orna¬ 
ments,  plate,  & c _ none.” 

44  Memd. — That  the  sayd  towne  of 
Woodstock  b’ng  a  m’rkete  and  corpora! 
towne,  near  to  the  kynges  maj’Oes  manor, 
whereunto  he  doth  com’ly  repayer,  is  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  p’she  churche  of  Bladon 
half  a  mile.  And  the  seyd  inhabitants 
of  Woodstocke  hath  always  had  the  seyd 
chapell  to  mynister  there  all  maner  of 
sacraments  or  sacramentals,  &c.  And 
there  were  but  the  foresayd  2  chuntry 
prests,  and  also  one  of  the  prests  called 
a  paryshe  prest,  and  also  300  houselyng 
people  ov’r  above  the  360.” 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  King  Henry 
VIII.  granted  the  church  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  at  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses  ;  but  the  patronage  is  in  the 
Marlborough  family. 

The  south  part  of  the  church  is  a  frag- 

'*  Persons  of  competent  age  to  receive  the 
Eucharist. 

f  Sir  was  a  clerical  title  attached  <0  a  certain 
standing  in  the  university. 
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ment  of  the  ancient  foundation ;  *  and  on 
this  side  is  an  ancient  doorcase,  composed 
of  red  stone,  ornamented  with  cheveron 
work.  There  are  also  three  massy  co¬ 
lumns,  supporting  pointed  arches,  having 
their  capitals  adorned  with  various  sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  human  countenance,  all  dis¬ 
similar,  tending  to  produce  a  comic  effect. 
The  northern  face  of  the  church  was  re¬ 
built  about  17(15,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
tower  added  to  the  west  end,  of  fair  pro¬ 
portions  and  modest  architecture.  The 
interior  is  furnished  with  handsome  pews, 
and  a  good  organ.  There  are  eight  bells 
in  the  tower,  and  chimes  which  play 
every  four  hours,  having  a  different  tune 
for  every  day  in  the  week. 

Old  W  oodstock  was  built  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  on  the  border  of  the 
river  Glyrne,  but  for  ages  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  decaying  ;  now  only  one  venerable 
mansion,  and  a  few  irregular  houses  of 
the  inferior  order,  remain,  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants  being  attracted 
away  by  its  more  favoured  rival. 

New  Woodstock  returned  burgesses  to 
parliament  30th  and  31st  Edw.  I.,  and 
afterwards  in  the  three  first  parliaments 
of  Queen  Mary,  when  intermitting  in 
the  four  succeeding,  had  additional  privi¬ 
leges  granted,  8th  Eliz.,  and  has  returned 

ever  since  the  18th  year  of  that  queen _ 

Dunk  in's  MS.  Collections  for  Oxford - 
shire ,  Wootton  Hundred. 

*  Vide“  Woodstock,”  by  the  author  of  “  Wa- 
verJey,”  passim. 
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public  journals. 

A  NEGRO  SACRIFICE. 

The  following  very  curious  account  of 
a  Negro  sacrifice  is  given  by  an  eye¬ 
witness  : — we  extract  it  from  the  notes  to 
a  recent  pamphlet  on  the  West  India 
question.  Our  classical  readers  will  be 
reminded  by  it  of  the  Choephorae  of 
vEschylus  ;  and  all  our  readers  will  be 
struck  by  its  resemblance  to  the  sacrifices 
to  the  dead,  alluded  to  in  Deuteronomy 
xiv.  1.  xxvi.  14.  xxxii.  17*  and  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture : 

“  In  Jamaica  there  had  been  a  severe 
distemper  prevailing  for  some  time ;  it  had 
swept  away  some  of  the  grandchildren  of 
a  very  old  African  woman,  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  increase  of  her 
master’s  subjects.  One  evening  I  saw 
her  at  the  graves  of  her  deceased  de¬ 
scendants,  and  surrounded  by  those  who 
were  in  health  ;  two  were  confined  to  their 
beds,  and,  to  procure  their  health,  old 


Beneba  was  a  suitor  to  the  Duppies,  or 
Spirits  of  her  departed  children,  her  bro¬ 
ther,  and  husband.  She  had  prepared  a 
liberal  repast,  most  part  of  which  she  cast 
over  the  graves,  and  thus  invoked  the 
Duppies  :  4  Cooba !  Quamina  !  Cooben- 
ha  !  Juba!  Mimba!  me  call  you  by  your 
born-day  name  to  please  you  !  Look  ! 
me  give  you  fowl — me  give  you  nyams, 
and  cocos,  and  plantains,’  (various  spe¬ 
cies  of  roots)  4  and  more  than  that,  me 
give  you  bread,  and  sugar  and  water  ; 
and  what  you  think  ?  here  me  give  you 
rum  (exalting  her  voice,  and  scattering 
the  saciifice  about),  but  me  don’t  give 
you  salt,  because  Duppies  don’t  like  salt : 
now  look,  all  this  me  give  you  to  make 
my  poor  pickenninies  (children),  Quash- 
eba  and  Cudjoe,  live.  I  beg  you  upon 
my  knees.  Do,  Coobenha,  you  was  my 
husband  when  you  was  living — do,  Qua¬ 
mina,  you  was  my  brother — do,  Cooba, 
you  was  my  own  pickenniny — and  do, 
Juba  and  Mimba,  you  was  my  pickenniny 
pickenninies  (grand  children).  If  you 
make  Quasheba  and  Cudjoe  get  well, 
every  year  I  will  give  you  fowls,  and 
cocos,  and  nyams,  and  plantains,  and 
sugar  and  water,  and  bread,  and  more 
than  that  (exclaiming  with  energy),  and 
more  than  that,  I  will  give  you  grog- — 
what  you  think  ?  but  1  won’t  give  you 
salt,  because  Duppies  do  not  love  salt ; 
but  if  you  think  to  take  my  poor  sick 
pickenninies  to  come  live  with  you  in 
this  cold,  cold  dirt — I  tell  you  what ! 
you,  Coobenha  !  you,  Quamina !  you, 
Cooba  !  you,  Juba  !  you,  Mimba  !  But 
I  don’t  want  to  quarrel  with  you,  me 
been  love  you  too  much — me  beg  you  no 
kill  my  pickenninies.  If  you  hungry, 
here  is  meat ;  if  you  want  drink,  here  is 
sugar  and  water,  and  more— here  is  grog  ! 
good  strong  grog  !  what  do  you  think  ? 
Do,  don’t  take  my  pickenninies  !  Coo¬ 
benha,  you  was  my  husband  before  time, 
you  had  plenty  wife  besides  me,  but  I 
never  had  any  man  but  you  one,  since  I 
came  from  Guinea — till  you  dead,  except¬ 
ing  Creole  Cuffy  and  Coromontee  Cudjoe 
—all  my  pickenninies  was  for  you— 
make  me  ask  you,  did  me  ever  thieve 
any  thing  from  you  ?  Cudjoe  !  you  was 
a  good  husband — Cudjoe  make  my  pick¬ 
enninies  live — do  !  And  my  good  bro¬ 
ther,  and  you  my  t’other  pickenninies, 
do  make  them  poor  sick  pickenninies, 
Quasheba  and  Cudjoe,  get  well— no  make 
them  dead.’  Here  she  again  scattered 
her  offering.” 


A  DEFORMED  MAN,  A  LORD. 

This  we  suspect  is  a  popular  fallacy,  for 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  most  approved 
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works  that  treat  of  nobility,  and  of  its 
origin,  in  these  realms  in  particular,  we 
are  left  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
original  patent,  in  which  this  branch  of  it 
is  recognised.  Neither  Camden,  in  his 
44  Etymologie  and  Original  of  Barons,” 
nor  Dugdale,  in  his  44  Baronetage  of 
England,”  nor  Selden  (a more  exact  and 
laborious  inquirer  than  either),  in  his 
44  Titles  of  Honour,”  afford  a  glimpse  of 
satisfaction  upon  the  subject.  There  is 
an  heraldic  term,  indeed,  which  seems  to 
imply  gentility,  and  the  right  to  coat  ar¬ 
mour,  (but  nothing  further)  in  persons 
thus  qualified.  But  the  sinister  bend  is 
more  probably  interpreted,  by  the  best 
writers  on  this  science,  of  some  irregu¬ 
larity  of  birth,  than  of  bodily  conforma¬ 
tion.  Nobility  is  either  hereditary,  or  by 
creation,  commonly  called  patent.  Of 
the  former  kind  the  title  in  question  can¬ 
not  be,  seeing  that  the  notion  of  it  is 
limited  to  a  personal  distinction,  which 
does  not  necessarily  follow  in  the  blood. 
Honours  of  this  nature,  as  Mr.  Anstey 
very  v  ell  observes,  descend  moreover  in 
a  right  line.  It  must  be  by  patent  then, 
if  any  thing.  But,  who  can  show  it  ? 
How  comes  it  to  be  dormant  ?  Under 
what  king’s  reign  is  it  pretended  ?  Among 
the  grounds  of  nobility,  cited  by  the 
learned  Mr.  Ashmole,  after  44  Services  in 
the  Field  or  in  the  Council  Chamber,”  he 
judiciously  sets  down  44  Honours  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  sovereign  out  of  mere  bene¬ 
volence,  or  as  favouring  one  subject  ra¬ 
ther  than  another,  for  some  likeness  or 
conformity  observed  (or  but  supposed)  in 
him  to  the  royal  nature  ;”  and  instances 
the  graces  showered  upon  Charles  Bran¬ 
don,  who  44  in  his  goodly  person  being 
thought  not  a  little  to  favour  the  port  and 
bearing  of  the  king’s  own  majesty,  was 
by  that  sovereign,  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  for  some  or  one  of  these  respects, 
highly  promoted  and  preferred.”  Here, 
if  any  where,  we  thought  we  had  disco¬ 
vered  a  clue  to  our  researches.  But  after 
a  painful  investigation  of  the  rolls  and 
records  under  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Third,  or  Richard  Ciouchback,  as  he  is 
more  usually  designated  in  the  chronicles, 
from  a  traditionary  stoop,  or  gibbosity  in 
that  part, — we  do  not  find  that  that 
monarch  conferred  any  such  lordships,  as 
are  here  pretended,  upon  any  subject,  or 
subjects,  on  a  simple  plea  of  44  con¬ 
formity  ”  in  that  respect  to  the  44  royal 
nature.”  The  posture  of  affairs  in  those 
tumultuous  times,  preceding  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  possibly  left  him  at  no 
leisure  to  attend  to  such  niceties.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  his  reign  we  have  not  extended 
our  inquiries  ;  the  kings  of  England  who 
preceded,  or  followed  him,  being  generally 


described  by  historians  to  have  been  of 
straight  and  clean  limbs,  the  44  natural 
derivative  (says  Daniel)  of  high  blood, 
if  not  its  primitive  recommendation  to 
such  ennoblement,  as  denoting  strength 
and  martial  prowess — the  qualities  set 
most  by  in  that  fighting  age.”  Another 
motive,  which  inclines  us  to  scruple  the 
validity  of  this  claim,  is  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  none  of  the  persons,  in  whom 
the  right  is  supposed  to  be  vested,  do 
ever  insist  upon  it  themselves.  There  is 
no  instance  of  any  of  them  44  sueing  his 
patent,”  as  the  law-books  call  it ;  much 
less  of  his  having  actually  stepped  up 
into  his  proper  seat,  as,  so  qualified,  we 
might  expect  that  some  of  them  would 
have  had  the  spirit  to  do,  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
be  a  distinction  thrust  upon  them.  44  Their 
title  of  Lord  (says  one  of  their  own  body, 
speaking  of  the  common  people)  I  never 
much  valued,  and  now  I  entirely  despise  : 
and  yet  they  will  force  it  upon  me  as  an 
honour  which  they  have  a  right  to  be¬ 
stow,  and  which  I  have  none  to  refuse. 
Upon  a  dispassionate  review  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  right  to  the  peerage  incident  to  mere 
bodily  configuration  ;  that  the  title  in 
dispute  is  merely  honorary,  and  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  breath  of  the  common 
people  ;  which  in  these  realms  is  so  far 
from  the  power  of  conferring  nobility, 
that  the  ablest  constitutionalists  have 
agreed  in  nothing  more  unanimously, 
than  in  the  maxim  that  the  King  is  the 
sole  fountain  of  honour New  Mon.Mag. 


MRS.  RADCLIFFE’S  ROMANCES. 

[At  a  time  when  Mrs.  RadclifFe’s  Ro¬ 
mances  may  be  procured  for  a  less  sum  * 
than  the  loan  of  them  would  originally 
have  cost  from  a  circulating  library,  we 
cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  quote  the 
following  just  critique  on  this  Lady’s 
Works,  from  the  last  Number  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  periodical,  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  They  occur  in  a  review  of  a 
posthumous  production  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
clifFe,  which  we  shall  notice  in  a  week  or 
two — Ed.] 

Curiosity  has  seldom  been  more 
strongly  excited  by  any  announcement, 
than  by  that  of  Mrs.  RadclifFe’s  new 
romance.  The  great  and  genuine  popu¬ 
larity  of  her  successive  works,  which 
peopled  the  imagination  with  so  many 
rand  and  fearful  pictures,  and  which 
ave  been  to  so  many  44  fair  and  inno¬ 
cent  ”  novel-readers  as  a  first  love  ;  her 
retirement,  suddenly  adopted  in  the 

*  Two  Volumes,  with  plates,  only  Ten  Shillings. 
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height  of  her  reputation  and  preserved 
till  her  death ;  and  the  strange  mistakes 
which  were  so  long  prevalent  respecting 
her  personal  history  ;  were  calculated  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  pro¬ 
duction  which  her  admirers  had  ceased 
to  hope  for.  Long  as  the  interval  is  since 
the  “  Italian”  was  published,  and  rich 
as  it  has  been  in  works  of  fiction,  “  the 
great  Enchantress  of  Udolpho”  held  lone 
and  unquestioned  supremacy  over  that 
delicious  region  of  romance  which  was 
first  disclosed  at  her  bidding.  Her  popu¬ 
larity  has  stood  a  severe  test ;  but,  instead 
of  fading  away,  has  strengthened  into 
fame.  Since  she  ceased  to  write,  Maturin 
has  developed  the  processional  magnifi¬ 
cence  for  his  genius,  aided  by  startling 
contrasts  and  moral  paradoxes  ;  Miss 
Porter  and  her  sister  have  finished  a  series 
of  pictures  replete  with  smooth,  glossy, 
and  transparent  beauty  ;  Miss  Edgeworth 
has  exhibited  views  of  human  life  from 
the  nursery  to  the  grave,  from  the  hovel 
of  Irish  beggars  to  the  saloons  of  English 
noblemen,  illuminated  by  the  glancing 
lights  of  wit,  and  replete  with  splendour, 
which  “  borrowed  all  its  rays  from 
sense Mrs.  Inchbald  has  stripped  op- 
ression  of  its  disguises,  and  bade  the 
eart  bleed  for  others  and  itself ;  Miss 
Austen  has  displayed  all  the  delicacy  of 
female  observation,  and  developed  all  the 
fervour  of  the  female  heart  ;  and  the 
author  of  Waverley  has  brought  old  his¬ 
tories  before  us  instinct  with  present  life, 
and  filled  with  almost  every  variety  of 
human  character  ;  yet  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s 
best  works  have  continued  to  excite  the 
girl’s  first  wonder,  and  to  supply  the  last 
solace  to  her  grandame’s  age,  thumbed 
over,  begged,  borrowed,  and  thought  of 
as  often  as  ever  !  To  the  fancies  of  her 
numberless  readers,  she  seemed  to  hold 
august  sway  over  the  springs  of  terror, 
almost  as  the  Siddons  of  Novelists. 

“  It  were  to  inquire  too  curiously,”  if 
we  should  attempt  nicely  to  investigate 
how  far  this  effect  is  attributable  to  mere 
intellectual  power,  and  to  what  extent  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  charm  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  the  authoress  selected.  If  the 
fascination  was  chiefly  in  her  range  of 
imagery,  she,  at  least,  first  showed  how 
to  employ  it,  and  ha3  alone  been  able  to 
mould  and  arrange  its  varieties  so  as  to 
produce  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 
If  she  derived  any  hint  from  the  farcical 
extravagancies  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
or  the  insipidity  of  the  Old  English 
Baron,  our  idea  of  her  faculty  is  rather 
heightened  than  reduced :  that  on  such 
cold  suggestions  she  could  devise  solemn 
and  decorous  terrors,  and  spread  out  vast, 
uombre,  and  consistent  pictures  before  the 
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eye  of  the  fancy.  The  ground  which  she 
chose  was,  no  doubt,  well  adapted  to  her 
purpose  ;  but  the  enchantments  she  raised 
there  did  not  derive  their  influence  from 
mere  melo-dramatic  artifices  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  trickery.  There  was  a  fine  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  pulses  of  curiosity  and  fear 
in  the  human  heart ;  and  a  nice  discri¬ 
mination  in  apportioning  the  degree  and 
the  kind  of  excitement  which  would  call 
forth  their  fondest  throbbings,  which  has 
never  else  been  employed  by  the  novelist. 
It  may  be  true  that  her  persons  are  cold 
and  formal ;  but  her  readers  are  the  vir¬ 
tual  heroes  and  heroines  of  her  story  as 
they  read  ;  and  when  they  rise  from  the 
perusal,  instead  of  having  become  inti¬ 
mate  with  a  rich  troop  of  characters,  they 
seem  to  have  added  a  long  series  of 
interesting  adventures  to  their  individual 
history.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  dispute 
about  the  means,  when  the  end  is  so  ap¬ 
parent  ;  to  contend  that  that  which  has 
endured  so  long,  had  no  principle  of  vi¬ 
tality  ;  that  books  which  have  been  de¬ 
voured  by  thousands,  have  no  legitimate 
hold  on  the  sympathies  ;  or  that  an  effect 
is  easily  produced,  which  a  hundred 
well-trained  imitators  have  attempted  ta 
produce  in  vain  ! — Ibid. 


MR.  SMEDLEY  JONES  ;  or,  OLD 
HEADS  ON  YOUNG  SHOUL¬ 
DERS. 

Upon  one  of  my  days  of  infant  inno¬ 
cence  I  lined  my  cousin  Proby’s  hat  with 
birdlime,  out  of  revenge,  because  he  had 
broken  the  central  ornament  in  a  string  of 
birds’  eggs,  which,  at  that  happy  epoch 
of  puerile  simplicity,  I  had  purloined 
from  certain  nests  in  Hadley  grove.  The 
poor  lad  found  his  beaver  as  immovable 
as  the  plumed  cap  of  the  son  of  Maia ; 
and  much  hot  water  and  many  screams 
were  expended  before  it  could  be  dis¬ 
jointed  from  his  head.  My  mother  was 
seriously  angry  ;  but  my  poor  aunt  Pro- 
by,  mother  to  the  victim  aforesaid,  as 
gentle  a  being  as  ever  suffered  a  family  to 
run  wild  upon  the  common  of  their  own 
inclinations,  exclaimed,  “  Well,  never 
mind  !  he  meant  no  harm  ;  there  is  no 
putting  old  heads  on  young  shoulders  !” 

My  aunt’s  asseveration  has,  according 
to  my  subsequent  experience,  been  quali¬ 
fied  by  two  exceptions  ; — the  one  corpo¬ 
real,  and  the  other  mental.  The  Coun¬ 
tess  of  A - has  a  pair  of  very  juvenile¬ 

looking  shoulders,  with  a  very  wrinkled 
head  screwed  upon  their  apex.  If  you 
walk  behind  her,  she  seems  twenty-two  ; 
accost  her,  vis  a  vis ,  and  she  mounts  to 
sixty.  In  that  respect  she  is  like  the 
law — very  well  to  follow,  but  very  ill  to 
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confront.  The  mental  exception  is  one 
Smedley  Jones,  lately  an  articled  clerk  to 
an  attorney — I  beg  his  pardon,  a  solicitor 
— in  Furnival’s  Inn,  Holborn ;  but  re¬ 
cently  out  of  his  time,  and  therefore  qua¬ 
lified  to  kill  game  upon  his  own  account. 
He  wears  black  half-gaiters,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Philonomic  Society ;  ex¬ 
hibits  much  wisdom,  little  whisker,  and 
no  shirt  collar ;  simpers  ;  makes  a  gentle 
how  at  the  close  of  every  sentence,  with 
his  chin  touching  his  left  collar-bone  ; 
criticises  the  new  law  courts ;  wears  lead- 
coloured  gloves  ;  affects  a  beaver  with  a 
broad  brim  ;  nods  at  the  close  of  every 
sentence  when  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
pronounces  a  judgment,  by  way  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  three  puisne  barons  ;  and 
carries  his  pantaloons  to  his  tailor’s  in  a 
blue  bag,  that  they  may  pass  for  briefs. 
There  is  a  lame  clerk  in  the  Three  Per 
Cent.  Consol  Office  at  the  Bank,  with 
whom  Smedley  Jones  appears  to  be  on 
terms  of  considerable  intimacy.  I  rather 
suspect  that  the  motives  of  this  conjunc¬ 
tion  is  that  the  latter  may  obtain  private 
information  with  respect  to  certain  funded 
property,  appertaining  to  certain  widows 
and  maidens,  his  attention  to  whom  rises 
and  falls  accordingly.  It  is  an  unques¬ 
tionable  fact,  that  whenever  a  young  man 
rises,  -like  Smedley  Jones,  upon  his  toes 
in  walking ;  waltzes  with  every  thick- 
ankled  girl,  that  would  otherwise  be  a 
wall-flower  for  the  whole  evening ;  looks 
benevolently  downward  upon  his  own 
cheeks,  sings  a  second  at  church,  and 
boasts  of  belonging  to  no  club,  he  may, 
to  a  certainty,  be  set  down  as  one  who 
means  to  let  fly  an  arrow  at  Plutus 
through  the  Temple  of  Hymen. 

It  is  quite  edifying  to  meet  Smedley 
Jones  at  a  dinner-party.  The  first  thing 
he  does,  on  entering  the  drawing-room, 
is  to  take  up  a  book  with  an  air  of  no 
common  sagacity.  If  it  happens  to  be 
Woodstock,  he  smiles  with  an  aspect  of 
compassionate  disdain,  and  informs  the 
by-stander  that  he  objects  to  historical 
novels,  and  that  he  prefers  going  io  the 
fountain-head  in  Lord  Clarendon  and 
Bishop  Burnet.  Upon  the  appearance  of 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  he  takes  a 
seat  by  her  on  the  sofa ;  but  so  near  to  its 
edge,  that  the  slightest  backward  move¬ 
ment  of  that  article  of  furniture  would 
seat  him  where  he  ought  to  be.  He 
smooths  down  the  sand-coloured  hair  of 
the  matron’s  accompanying  offspring  with 
an  air  of  ineffable  interest ;  inquires  after 
dear  Charles ;  hopes  to  see  sweet  little 
Emma  ;  and  ejaculates,  44  Oh,  pray 
now,”  when  mamma  expresses  a  doubt 
as  to  her  appearance.  He  then  talks  of 
the  sea  as  beneficial  to  children,  and  re¬ 


commends  Worthing,  because  it  has  no 
cliff.  When  dinner  is  announced,  he 
looks  sharply  round  for  some  female 
whose  spine  rather  swerves  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  aware  that  heiresses  are  sel¬ 
dom  straight-backed  ;  tucks  her  lean  arm 
under  his,  and  manoeuvres  to  sit  next  to 
her  at  table.  Whilst  in  the  act  of  de¬ 
scending  the  stairs,  our  proprietor  of  an 
old  head  upon  young  shoulders,  takes 
due  care  that  the  tongue  which  vibrates 
in  the  mouth  of  it  shall  ejaculate,  44  What 
a  capital  house  this  is  !”  in  accents  suffi¬ 
ciently  loud  to  be  overheard  by  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  mansion.  He 
dilutes  his  wine  with  water,  to  adapt  it 
to  his  conversation  ;  and  enlarges  upon 
the  folly  of  the  maxim,  44  a  reformed 
rake  makes  the  best  husband.”  I  have 
heard  him  tell,  nineteen  times  over,  the 
anecdote  of  his  uncle,  Major  Flush,  who 
thirty  years  back,  at  a  dinner  with  Sir 
Phelim  O’Four-bottle,  poured  his  claret 
into  his  boots,  aware  that  they  would 
stand  a  soaking  better  than  the  coats  of 
his  stomach.  This  gives  Mr.  Smedley 
Jones  an  opportunity  of  observing  how 
different  things  are  at  present ;  with  an 
addition,  that  one  glass  of  wine  at  din¬ 
ner,  and  two  after  it.  should  never  be 
exceeded  by  any  man  who  wishes  to  ren¬ 
der  himself  acceptable  to  the  ladies.  He 
belongs  to  a  society  for  converting  Cap¬ 
tain  Parry’s  Esquimaux,  at  the  North 
Pole,  from  the  errors  of  their  ways.  I 
have  this  fact  from  his  own  mouth,  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  misfortune  to  sit  next  but 
one  to  him  at  dinner,  at  old  Spinsuit’s, 
the  Chancery  banister.,  The  intervening 
individual  was  Miss  Creek,  of  Upper 
Clapton,  a  white- visaged  personage,  whom 
the  above-mentioned  lame  clerk,  in  the 
Three-per-cent.  Office,  has  introduced  to 
his  acquaintance.  I  rather  think  Spin- 
suit  has  been  instructed  to  peruse  and 
settle  their  marriage  articles.  Miss  Creek 
having  retired  with  the  rest  of  the  ladies, 
my  left  flank  was  cruelly  exposed.  The 
old  headsman  accordingly  brought  his 
juvenile  left  shoulder  forward,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  vacant  seat.  He  asked  me  if  I 
did  not  think  the  Esquimaux  at  the 
North  Pole,  44  dark  heathens:”  I  an¬ 
swered,  not  entirely  so,  because  their 
whale  blubber  supplied  them  with  oil  for 
lamps.  Mr.  Smedley  Jones  stared  at 
this,  and  added,  that  his  meaning  was, 
that  they  were  poor  unenlightened  wan¬ 
derers.  I  rejoined,  44  True,  but  that’s 
Apollo’s  fault !”  Finding  that  he  had  a 
neighbour  who  was  not  to  be  dealt  with 
metaphorically*  he  changed  his  course, 
and  began  to  dilate  upon  his  family- 
affairs,  and  informed  me  that  his  brother 
George  was  a  clerk  in  the  Post-office, 
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where  he  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr. 
I  reeling  would  push  him.  Finding,  upon 
inquiry,  that  his  brother  George  lodged 
at  the  last  house  in  Cecil  Street,  which 
overlooks  the  mud-bank  of  the  river 
Thames,  I  answered,  u  I  hope  he  will.” 
I  was  then  informed  that  Mr.  Smedley 
Jones’s  brother  Richard  was  a  clerk  in 
the  brewhouse  of  Sweetwort  and  Com¬ 
pany  ;  the  junior  partner  of  which  estab¬ 
lishment,  “  sitting  under  the  same  mi¬ 
nister  ”  at  Hoxton,  had  promised  to  push 
him.  Finding  that  Sweetwort  and  Com¬ 
pany  were  celebrated  for  their  large  vat, 
I  again  said,  u  I  hope  they  will,’’  which 
procured  for  me  one  of  those  amiable 
chin-dropping  bows,  which  I  have  already 
depicted.  “  For  myself,”  continued  my 
juvenile  companion  with  the  antique 
bust,  w  I  have  a  clerk  who  is  a  cousin  to 
one  of  the  judges,  who  goes  the  home 
circuit  next  assizes  ;  he  knows  something 
of  the  high  sheriff,  and  that  kind-hearted 
and  noble  personage  (Mr.  Smedley  Jones 
is  not  sparing  of  adjectives  to  benefactors 
in  esse  or  en  passe)  has  promised  to 
push  me” — “  Neck  and  heels  out  of 
court,  into  the  High  Street,”  thought  I, 
“  or  his  javelin-man  will  not  be  of  my 
mind.”  A  Captain  Smithers,  with  a 
dull  eye  and  a  drawling  voice,  now  offered 
his  snuff-box  to  Mr.  Smedley  Jones  ; 
this  the  latter  declined,  with  another  of 
those  amiable  bows,  to  which  I  have 
faintly  endeavoured  to  do  justice  ;  and 
turning  to  me,  observed  that  snuff-taking 
was  a  bad  habit  for  a  young  man.  “  At 
all  events,”  answered  I,  “  he  should 
wear  a  bad  habit,  or  Scotch  rappee  will 
make  it  one.”  “  Not  but  what  I  carry  a 
box  myself,”  continued  Mr.  Smedley 
Jones, — with  a  look  that  he  meant  for 
arch — “  here  it  is  so  saying,  he  pulled 
out  of  his  coat-pocket  an  oblong  box, 
with  an  amber  lid.  “  May  I  perish,” 
thought  I,  “  if  it  does  not  come  from 
Geneva.  We  shall  now  be  pestered  with 
the  regular  orthodox  series  of  quadrille 
tunes."  When  this  machine  had  inter¬ 
rupted  conversation  for  the  usual  period, 
and  had  “  said  its  say,”  I  was  in  hopes 
that  we  had  done  with  it :  “  But  soft ! 
by  regular  approach — not  yet.”  It  was 
again  wound  up,  and  again  set  a-going, 
to  gratify  little  Theobald  Spinsuit,  who 
had  bolted  into  the  dining-room  in  quest 
of  an  orange.  These  little  attentions  gra¬ 
tify  mothers,  and  are  apt  to  procure  the 
perpetrator  a  second  invitation  to  dinner. 

There  now  ensued  a  regular  struggle 
between  Mr.  Smedley  Jones’s  tongue  and 
my  taciturnity.  He  is  one  of  those  civil 
young  men  who  must  speak  to  their 
neighbours,  whether  they  have  any  thing 
to  communicate  or  rot.  I  was  accordingly 
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asked  what  I  thought  of  the  Catholic 
Question.  I  had  entertained  no  thoughts 
upon  the  subject.  “  Indeed  !”  was  the 
reply.  The  next  interrogatory  to  which 
I  was  subjected,  was,  “  Who  was  the 
author  of  Junius  ?”  I  protested  that  I 
had  never  given  the  matter  a  moment’s 
reflection.  This,  however,  did  not  stop 
the  subject,  and  I  was  condemned  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  usual  harangue,  with  the 
words  “  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham,  Lord  Shelburn,  bound  copy  at 
bankers,  and  tall  man  at  letter  box  ” — 
emphasized  after  the  accustomed  manner. 
Then  followed  the  banking  system  of 
Scotland,  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  (whose 
watch  I  fear  is  still  in  pawn  ;)  the  death 
of  the  dowager  Empress  of  Russia,  Cra- 
neoscopy,  and  Tooke  on  Currency.  All 
which  topics  were  by  me,  jointly  and  se¬ 
verally,  returned  ignoramus.  Mr.  Smed- 
ley  Jones’s  battery  here  suffered  a  mo¬ 
mentary  pause  ;  whereupon,  “  Thinks  I 
to  myself!”  now  for  my  turn.  u  Since 
Nature  has  clapped  an  old  head  upon  his 
young  shoulders,  Art  shall  insert  a  young 
head  between  my  old  ones.  Fifty-one 
shall  start  the  topics  which  twenty-one 
ought  to  have  discussed.”  Accordingly  I 
asked  Mr.  Smedley  Jones,  to  his  no  small 
dismay,  what  he  thought  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
by’s  Cherry  Ripe  and  the  Lover’s  Mis-' 
take.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had 
seen  Paul  Pry  on  horseback,  at  Astley’s 
Amphitheatre.  I  animadverted  upon 
Madame  Pasta’s  Medea ;  was  sorry  that 
Signora  Garcia  had  picked  up  a  Yankee 
husband ;  mentioned  that  I  had  seen  Sir 
Thomas  Beevor  and  Cobbett,  in  Saint 
Paul’s  Church-yard,  in  the  character  of 
the  Goose  and  Gridiron  ;  wondered  why 
Potier  came  to  the  French  theatre  in  Tot- 
tenham-street ;  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
tell  me  what  had  become  of  Delia.  Nor 
did  I  not  regret  that  Miss  M.  Tree  had 
changed  her  situation,  and  taken  to  enact 
plays  at  Florence,  in  lieu  of  operas  at 
Covent-Garden.  It  is  thus  that  extremes 
produce  each  other.  If  twenty-one  mo¬ 
nopolizes  all  the  sense  at  the  dinner-table, 
fifty-one  must  take  to  the  nonsense  or 
hold  its  tongue.  “  Sir,”  said  the  moralist 
of  Bolt-court,  upon  an  occasion  somewhat 
similar,  “he  talked  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
whereupon  I  withdrew  my  attention,  and 
thought  of  Tom  Thumb.”  I  fear  that 
Smedley  Jones  has  by  this  time  become 
almost  as  wearisome  to  the  reader  at  se¬ 
cond  hand,  as  he  was  originally  to  the 
writer.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with 
this  observation  : — All  monsters  ought  to 
be  smothered  ;  and  wherever  Nature  puts 
an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders,  the 
sooner  the  one  is  knocked  off  the  other  the 
better.” — New  Monthly  Mag. 
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“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  ami  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.” — Wot  ton 

SECRET  WRITING.— AN  EPI¬ 
GRAM. 

Says  Tom  to  Bill,  ’twould  give  me  great 
delight, 

If  I  a  sort  of  secret  hand  could  write  ; 

Of  that,  says  Bill,  you  do  not  stand  in 
need. 

Since  what  you  write,  none  but  yourselr 
can  read. 

W.  D— g. 


EPIGRAM. 

“  *Ti8  in  vain,  my  good  man,’  said  a 
miser  one  day, 

To  a  beggar  who  closely  did  press, 

«  For  I’m  sure  if  I  give  but  a  penny 
away 

My  pocket  will  be  penny-less .” 

Daniels. 


EPITAPH 

In  Tottenham  Church-yard ,  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Mrs.  Deborah  White ,  who 
died  on  the  25 th  of  July ,  1805,  at  the 
age  of  40. 

Sorrow  and  pain  is  worn  me  quite  ! 

And  :  death  is  welcome  at  my  sight, 

The  life  i  led  :  was  only  a  dream  ? 

And  every  earthly  thing  was  mean, 

My  husband  due  !  not  weep  at  me, 

And  you  the  blessed  one  shall  see. 

IRISH  BINDING. 

(an  old  joke  vesified.) 

Teague,  a  true  honest  soul  as  e’er  trod 
Irish  ground. 

Once  was  sent  by  his  master,  some  books 
to  get  bound  ; 

Bibles,  essays  and  poems,  and  works  of 

VIRTU, 

To  be  deck’d  in  gilt  letters,  in  scarlet 
and  blue. 

When  the  artisan  eyed  them,  in  terms  of 
his  trade, 

44  Some  of  these  must  be  done  in  mo¬ 
rocco,”  he  said, 

44  These  bibles  in  Turkey;  and  as  for 
the  rest 

41  I  think  basil  and  Russia  will  suit 
them  best.” 

44  Faith,”  says  Teague,  44  hould  your 
bother  and  outlandish  stuff, 

44  Sure  and  wont  Irish  binding  do  well 
enough  ? 

Why  these  outlandish  elves  would  you  be 
after  troubling  ? 

Masther  told  me  to  get  them  all  bound 
herein  Dublin.” 


A  person  who  had  a  friend  that  was 
very  learned,  and  by  profession  a  watch¬ 
maker,  used  to  style  him,  44  a  sage 
dealer  in  time .” 


SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE’S  SHIP. 

The  ship  in  which  Sir  Francis  Drake 
sailed  round  the  world  was,  by  order  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  laid  up  at  Deptford, 
where  it  long  continued  an  object  of  ad¬ 
miration.  For  some  time,  it  appears  to 
have  been  usual  to  make  parties  to  dine 
or  sup  on  board.  When  it  was  so  far 
decayed  as  to  be  necessarily  broken  up, 
a  chair  was  made  of  one  of  the  planks, 
and  presented  to  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford. 

44We’ll  have  our  provided  •  supper 
brought  on  board  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
ship ,  that  hath  compassed  the  world, 
where,  with  full  cups  and  banquets,  we 
will  do  sacrifice  for  a  prosperous  voyage.’’ 

Eastw „  Hoe ,  O.  PI.  iv.  254. 

Cowley  has  the  following  epigram  on 
the  chair  : — 

Upon  the  chair  made  one  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  ship ,  presented  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Library  Of  Oxford,  by  John  Davis 
of  Deptford ,  Esquire. 

44  To  this  great  ship,  which  round  the 
globe  has  run, 

And  match’d  in  race  the  chariot  of  the 
sun, 

This  Pythagorean  ship,  (for  it  may 
claim  ' 

Without  presumption  so  deserv’d  a 
name,  ,  i 

By  knowledge  once,  and  transforma¬ 
tion  now)  • 

In  her  new  shape,  this  sacred  port  allow. 
Drake  and  his  ship  could  not  have 
wish’d  from  fate 

A  more  blest  station,  or  more  blest 
estate ; 

For  lo  !  a  seat  of  endless  rest  is  given, 
To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in 
Heaven.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  our  next  we  shall  answer  oar  numerous  cor¬ 
respondents,  for  whose  communications  we  in 
the  meantime  return  our  thanks. 

A  Supplementary  Number  of  the  Mirror  is 
published,  price  Twopence,  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  engraved 
on  steel.  It  also  contains  a  copious  Memoir,  of 
that  distinguished  individual,  with  the  Title, 
Preface,  and  Index  to  Vol.  VII, 

The  Seventh  Volume  of  the  Mirror,  price  Five 
Shillings,  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  may  be 
had  of  (he  Publisher  and  all  Booksellers. 
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HERNE’S  OAK  IN  WINDSOR  PARK. 


Every  one  who  has  seen  Shakspeare’s 
admirable  comedy  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  represented  on  the  stage,  or 
even  read  it,  has  no  doubt  pictured  to 
himself  Herne’s  Oak,  where  the  fat  and 
licentious  knight  is  cleverly  outwitted  by 
the  two  dames  of  Windsor.  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  whatever  may  be  his  situation, 
never  loses  his  temper,  or  even  his  good 
humour  ;  and  when  at  midnight  he  is 
approaching  Herne’s  Oak,  disguised  with 
a  buck’s  head  on,  to  meet  Mrs.  Page  and 
Mrs.  Ford,  he  finds  room  for  self-conso¬ 
lation.  44  Remember,  Jove,”  says  he, 
44  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy  Europa :  love 
set  on  thy  horns. — O  powerful  love  !  that 
in  some  respects  makes  a  beast  of  a  man  ; 
in  some  other,  a  man  a  beast. — You  were 
also  Jupiter,  xa  Swan,  for  the  love  of 
Leda  ; — O,  omnipotent  love  !  How 
ucar  the  God  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a 
goose.” 

VOL.  Vt«. 


Herne’s  Oak,  a  tree  thus  immortalized 
by  Shakspeare,  stood  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  Little  Park  of  Windsor.  The 
reason  why  it  was  selected  for  the  frolic 
with  Sir  John  Falstaff,  is  the  tradition 
attached  to  it,  .which  Mrs.  Page  thus 
relates : — 

*  There  is  an  old  tale  goes  that  Herne  the  hunter 

Sometime  a  keeper  heTe  in  Windsor  forest. 

Doth  all  the  winter  time  at  still  midnight 

Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  great  ragg'd 
horns ; 

And  there  he  blasts  the  tree  and  takes  the 
cattle 

And  makes  milehkine  yield  blood,  and  shakes 
a  chain 

In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 

You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit,  and  well  you 
know, 

The  superstitious  idle  headed  eld 

Received  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 

This  tale  of  Herne  the  hunter  for  a  truth." 

Herne  is  said  to  have  been  keeper  of 
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the  Forest  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  having  been  guilty  of  some  offence, 
for  which  he  expected  to  be  discharged, 
hung  himself  upon  this  oak.  The  credu¬ 
lity*  of  the  ignorant  peasantry  induced 
them  to  suppose  that  his  spirit  haunted 
the  spot.  When  the  oak  was  cut  down, 
various  tea  caddies  and  other  small  arti¬ 
cles  were  fabricated  from  its  remains, 
which  are  still  preserved  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Windsor. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
ALL  NATIONS. 

No.  IV. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

THE  BURMESE. 

The  vast  empire  of  Burmah  is  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  people  originally  from  Hin¬ 
dustan,  remarkable  for  their  bigotry  and 
blood-thirsty  disposition.  Not  contented 
with  their  natural  boundaries,  they  dared 
to  assault  the  dominions  of  others  ;  and 
the  extensive  kingdom  of  Pegue,  with 
other  neighbouring  states,  fell  a  prey  to 
their  rapacious  desires.  The  limits  of 
their  empire  had  extended  to  an  alarming 
magnitude,  when  the  war  with  the  British 
broke  out  ;  since  which  period  their 
pride  has  been  levelled  in  the  dust,  and 
the  extent  of  their  territories  considerably 
diminished.  They  are  governed  by  an 
emperor,  who,  from  what  has  hitherto 
transpired,  seems  to  be  a  proud  and  ob¬ 
stinate  prince,  extremely  willing  to  attack 
his  neighbours,  but  no  less  unwilling  to 
render  them  justice  when  demanded. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson,,the  American  mis¬ 
sionaries,  had  an  audience  of  his  majesty, 
which  is  thus  described  by  the  former : 
<4  The  scene  to  which  we  were  now  intro¬ 
duced  really  surpassed  our  expectation. 
The  spacious  extent  of  the  hall,  the  num¬ 
ber  and  magnitude  of  the  pillars,  the 
height  of  the  dome,  the  whole  completely 
covered  with  gold,  presented  a  most  grand 
and  imposing  spectacle.  Very  few  were 
present,  and  those  evidently  great  officers 
of  state  :  our  situation  prevented  us  from 
seeing  the  further  avenue  of  the  hall ; 
but  the  end  whei*e  we  sat  opened  into  the 
parade,  which  the  emperor  was  about  to 
inspect.  We  remained  above  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  when  every  one  put  himself  into 
the  most  respectful  attitude,  and  Moung 
Yo  whispered  that  his  majesty  had  en¬ 
tered.  We  looked  through  the  hall,  as 
far  as  the  pillars  would  allow,  and  pre¬ 
sently  caught  sight  of  this  modern  Aha- 
suerus.  He  came  forward,  unattended — 
in  solitary  grandeur — exhibiting  the 
proud  gait  and  majesty  of  an  Eastern 


monarch.  His  dress  was  rich,  but  not 
distinctive  ;  and  he  carried  in  his  hand 
the  gold-sheathed  sword,  which  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  sceptre  of 
ancient  times.  But  it  was  his  high  as¬ 
pect  and  commanding  eye,  that  chiefly 
rivetted  our  attention.  He  strided  on — 
every  head,  excepting  ours,  was  now 
in  the  dust.  We  remained  kneeling,  our 
hands  folded,  our  eyes  fixed  on  the 
monarch.  When  he  drew  near,  we  caught 
his  attention.  He  stopped,  partly  turned 
towards  us. — 44  Who  are  these  ?  ” — 

44  The  teachers,  great  king,”  I  replied. 

44  What,  you  speak  Burman — the  priests 
that  I  heard  of  last  night  ?”  44  When 

did  you  arrive  ?”  44  Are  you  teachers  of 

religion  ?”  44  Are  you  like  the  Portu¬ 

guese  priest  V*  44  Are  you  married  ?” 

44  Why  do  you  dress  so  ?”  These,  and 
some  other  similar  questions,  we  answer¬ 
ed  ;  when  he  appeared  to  be  pleased  with 
us,  and  sat  down  on  an  elevated  seat — 
his  hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  us.  Moung 
Yo  now  began  to  read  the  petition,  and 
it  ran  thus  The  petition  merely  stated 
that,  as  American  teachers,  they  had 
come  up  to  behold  the  golden  face,  and 
had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  golden 
feet,  to  ask  permission  to  preach  their  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  Burman  empire  ;  and  that 
those  who  were  pleased  with  it,  whether 
foreigners  or  Burmans,  might  not  be 
molested  by  the  officers  of  government, 
which  was  the  only  favour  they  had  to 
ask  of  the  excellent  king,  the  sovereign 
of  land  and  sea.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
were,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  not  successful 
in  the  object  of  their  mission.  The  Bur¬ 
mese  are  Buddhists  ;  their  God  is  Budd¬ 
ha ,  called  also  Guadma ,  Gautama ,  &c., 
of  whom  their  sacred  books  relate  the 
most  horrid  stories.  According  to  those 
accounts,  44  he  has  undergone  incarna¬ 
tions  as  beast,  as  man,  and  as  a  celestial 
being  ;  he  has  been  repeatedly  punished 
millions  of  years  in  Hell,  has  enjoyed 
ages  of  sensual  happiness  in  the  Nat 
country,  and  is-  now  in  Niekbaan ,  or 
annihilation.”  See  the  Friend  of  India. 
They  firmly  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  and  if  the  truth  be  spoken,  are 
no  bett  er  than  a  nation  of  atheists.  Though 
the  Burmese  are  as  superstitious  a  people 
as  any  in  the  East,  yet  the  most  perfect 
toleration  of  all  beliefs  exists  among 
them.  44  They  have  (says  the  Rev.  G. 
H.  Hough)  their  fortunate  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  days,  and  no  affair  of  importance  is 
undertaken  without  consulting  astrolo¬ 
gers.  The  particular  day  and  hour, 
with  the  position  of  the  planets,  are  care¬ 
fully  observed  on  the  birth  of  a  child.  A 
man’s  fortune  may  be  read  in  the  lines  of 
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the  palm  of  his  hand.  They  believe  in 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  ghosts,  and 
witches,  in  demoniacal  possessions,  and  the 
use  of  charms.  If  a.  vulture  perch  upon 
a  house,  some  awful  calamity  threatens 
its  inhabitants,  and  they  immediately 
abandon  it.”  Friend  of  India. —  Their 
priests  are  called  Rhahaans ,  and  are  held 
iR  the  utmost  veneration.  To  attain  the 
priesthood,  is  considered  by  all  as  the 
greatest  honour  they  can  possibly  arrive 
at,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  the 
dearest  ties  are  frequently  broken.  “  To 
reject  a  wife  and  family,  (says  the  last 
quoted  gentleman,)  to  abandon  them  to 
distress  and  suffering,  are  esteemed  acts 
of  religion  in  any  individual  who  wishes 
to  enter  it ;  and  his  thus  doing  is  deemed 
an  eminent  attainment  in  piety,  and  a 
meritorious  result  of  self-denial.” — u  The 
priests  perform  no  labour,  except  what  is 
considered  as  particularly  meritorious, 
and  this  consists  in  eradicating  the  grass 
and  shrubs  which  sprout  up  around  their 
monasteries  and  pagodas.  They  never 
ride  on  horseback,  nor  eat  after  the  sun 
has  passed  the  meridian.  Their  public 
duties  consist  of  recitations  from  the  Drats , 
said  to  be  revelations  of  Gautama  relating 
to  his  own  history  throughout  his  previous 
transmigrations,  in  which  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  works  of  merit  and  demerit 
are  illustrated  by  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  in  repeating  extracts  from 
other  writings  esteemed  sacred,  which 
tend  to  enforce  the  duties  of  morality  as 
taught  in  their  system  of  religion.  On 
days  of  public  worship,  they  edify  their 
congregation,  which  assemble  in  zagats , 
(or  sheds)  contiguous  to  some  pagoda  of 
importance,  by  repeating  their  liturgy, 
or  form  of  religious  service,  when  the 
auditory  evince  their  devotion  by  their 
humble  posture,  by  elevating  their  hands 
with  the  palms  united,  and  by  regular 
responses.  The  priests  affect  the  most  en¬ 
tire  disinterestedness  in  the  discharge  of 
their  sacred  functions  ;  but  their  worldly 
wants  are  always  amply  supplied,  and 
they  uniformly  receive  the  tribute  of  a  re¬ 
verential  public.”  Friend  of  India. — As 
to  the  language  of  the  Burmese,  they 
pronounce  it  very  indistinctly.  u  They 
hardly  ever  pronounce  the  letter  r  ;  and 
t,  d,  th,  s,  and  z,  are  almost  used  indis¬ 
criminately.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
p  and  b.  Thus,  the  word  for  water, 
which  the  Bormans  universally  pronounce 
yoe,  is  written  rae.  This  indistinct  pro¬ 
nunciation  probably  arises  from  the  ex¬ 
cessive  quantity  of  betel  which  they  chew. 
No  man  of  rank  ever  speaks  without  his 
mouth  being  as  full  as  possible  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  betel-nut,  tobacco,  quick-lime, 
and  spices.  In  this  state,  he  is  nearly 
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deprived  of  the  use  of  his  tongue,  and 
hence  an  indistinct  articulation  has  be¬ 
come  fashionable,  even  when  the  tongue 
is  at  liberty.”  Modern  Traveller ,  Part 
25,  p.  15 — No  attention  is  paid  to  the 
education  of  the  females,  if  we  except  a 
few  instances  among  the  higher  orders  of 
people.  Proper  care  is  taken  with  that 
of  the  males,  who  are  taught  by  the 
Rhahaans,  or  priests.  “  The  boys  (says 
the  Modern  Traveller ,)  are  taught  to 
read  and  write  by  means  of  boards  black¬ 
ened  with  charcoal,  and  the  juice  of  a 
leaf,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  as 
over  slates,  and  the  letters  are  formed  by 
a  species  of  white  stone,  a  little  similar 
to  our  slate  pencils.  A  lesson  is  written 
out  on  this  board  by  the  instructor ;  when 
the  scholar  is  perfect  master  of  it,  it  is 
erased,  and  a  new  one  written.” — Part  25, 

p.  69 _ Their  knowledge  of  medicine  is 

but  very  confined  ;  of  surgery  they  have 
no  idea.  A  very  singular  custom  of  the 
Burmese  physicians  is  mentioned  in  the 
Modern  Traveller : — u  If  a  young  wo¬ 
man  is  dangerously  ill,  the  "doctor  and 
her  parents  frequently  enter  into  an 
agreement,  the  doctor  undertaking  to  cure 
her.  If  she  lives,  the  doctor  takes  her  as 
his  property  ;  but  if  she  dies,  he  pays 
her  value  to  the  parents  ;  for,  in  the  Bir¬ 
man  dominions,  no  parent  parts  with  his 
daughter,  whether  to  be  a  wife  or  a  con¬ 
cubine,  without  a  valuable  consideration. 
I  do  not  know,”  adds  Dr.  Buchanan, 
u  if  the  doctor  may  sell  the  girl  again, 
or  must  retain  her  in  his  family  ;  but  the 
number  of  fine  young  women  which  I 
saw  in  the  house  of  a  doctor  at  Meaday, 
makes  me  think  the  practice  to  be  very 
common.” — Part  25,  p.  65. — Their  man¬ 
ner  of  writing  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Europeans,  being  from  left  to 
right.  “  Their  common  books,”  observes 
the  Modern  Traveller ,  u  are  leaves  of  rhe 
palmyra  palm,  strung  together,  on  which 
they  engrave  their  writing  with  an  iron 
style.  Others  are  formed  of  thin  pieces 
of  bamboo,  delicately  plaited  and  var¬ 
nished,  the  surface  being  gilded,  on  which 
the  characters  are  marked  in  black  and 
shining  Japan  ink.  The  margins  are 
often  very  prettily  illuminated  in  red  and 
green  colours.  In  their  more  elegant 
books,  they  sometimes  use  sheets  of  ivory 
stained  black,  on  which  the  characters 
are  enamelled  or  gilded,  the  margins  be¬ 
ing  also  ornamented  with  gilding ;  or  at 
other  times  very  fine  white  Palmyra 
leaves,  on  which  the  characters  are  in 
general  of  black  enamel,  and  the  ends  of 
the  leaves  and  margins  are  ornamented 
with  flowers  painted  in  various  bright  co¬ 
lours.” —  Part  25,  p.  67- 

The  Burmese  labourers  are  remarkable 
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for  their  idleness  ;  when  they  want  a 
meal,  they  cut  down  the  necessary  quan¬ 
tity  of  rice,  (the  ordinary  food  of  the 
Burmese),  and  with  a  mess  of  this,  and 
a  certain  quantum  of  brandy,  of  which 
they  are  extremely  fond,  when  they  can 
rocure  it,  they  make  their  repast.  A 
orrid  custom  exists  in  the  Burmese 
country,  that  of  parents  selling  their 
daughters,  either  to  strangers  or  their  own 
countrymen,  for  10  or  20  rupees.  When 
the  purchaser  is  tired  of  his  bargain,  the 
lady  returns  to  her  parents,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  in  a  short  time  sold  again.*  The 
punishments  of  the  Burmese  are  bar¬ 
barous  to  an  extreme.  The  most  trifling 
offences  are  visited  with  the  severest 
chastisements,  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare 
for  a  person  to  have  boiling  lead  poured 
down  his  throat,  for  a  crime  which  in  our 
country  would  most  likely  be  expiated 
by  a  short  imprisonment.  Some  men 
who  had  attempted  to  rob  a  pagoda,  were 
executed  in  the  following  manner  : — 
u  Four  Burmans  were  fastened  to  a  high 
fence,  first  by  the  hair  of  the  head  and 
neck,  their  arms  were  then  extended  ho¬ 
rizontally,  as  far  as  they  could  be  stretched 
without  dislocation,  and  a  cord  tied  tight 
around  them  ;  their  thighs  and  legs  were 
then  tied  in  their  natural  position  ;  they 
were  ripped  open  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and 
their  vitals  and  part  of  their  bowels  were 
hanging  out ;  large  gashes  were  cut  in  a 
downward  direction  on  their  sides  and 
thighs,  so  as  to  bare  the  ribs  and  thigh 
bones ;  one,  who  I  suppose  was  more 
guilty  than  the  rest,  had  an  iron  instru¬ 
ment  thrust  side-long  through  the  breast, 
and  part  of  his  vitals  pushed  out  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Thus,  with  the  un¬ 
der  jaw  fallen,  their  eyes  open  and  fixed, 
naked,  excepting  a  small  cloth  round  the 
middle,  they  hung  dead.” — Judson's 
Account  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission 
to  the  Burmans. 

Another  execution,  but  attended  with 
circumstances  of  less  cruelty,  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Judson's  Account : — w  This 
afternoon  we  heard  that  seven  men  were 
carried  to  the  place  of  execution.  We 
went  to  witness  the  affecting  scene.  On 
our  arrival  there,  we  heard  the  report  of 
a  gun,  and  looking  about,  we  saw  a  man 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  six  others  sitting  on 
the  ground,  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them.  Observing  the  man  at  the  tree, 
we  saw  a  circular  figure  painted  upon  his 
stomach,  about  three  inches  in  diameter^ 
for  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  for  he  was  to  die 
in  this  way.  At  that  moment  there  was 
another  discharge  of  a  musket,  but  the 

*  Communicated  to  the  author  by  an  English 
®9sc er  recently  returned  from  Calcutta. 


shot  again  missed  ;  a  third  and  fourth 
time  he  was  fired  at,  but  without  effect. 
At  every  shot  there  was  a  loud  peal  of 
laughter  from  the  surrounding  spectators. 
He  was  then  loosed  from  the  tree,  and  a 
messenger  sent  to  the  governor,  who  re¬ 
turned  with  a  reprieve.  His  younger 
brother,  who  was  one  of  the  seven,  was 
then  tied  to  the  tree.  The  first  shot 
slightly  touched  his  arm  ;  the  second 
struck  him  in  the  heart,  and  he  instantly 
expired  ;  at  the  same  moment  the  re¬ 
maining  five,  each  at  one  blow,  were  be¬ 
headed.  We  went  close  to  them,  and 
saw  their  trunks,  and  tlieir  heads,  and 
their  blood.  We  saw  a  man  put  his  foot 
on  one  of  the  trunks,  and  press  it  with  as 
little  feeling  as  one  would  tread  upon  a 
beast.  Their  bodies  were  then  dragged 
along  on  the  ground  a  short  distance,  and 
their  heads  taken  up  by  the  hair  and  re¬ 
moved.  The  two  brothers,  when  con¬ 
demned  to  die,  requested  to  be  shot,  ask¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  pardoned,  if 
the  fourth  shot  should  miss.  The  elder 
brother  was  therefore  spared,  'while  the 
fate  of  the  younger  was  more  lamentable. 
The  superstitious  Burmans  suppose,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  request  of  the 
two  brothers,  and  the  escape  of  the  elder 
one,  that  some  charm  prevented  his 
death.  The  crimes  of  these  poor  creatures 
were  various.  One  had  been  digging  un¬ 
der  a  pagoda  ;  another  had  stabbed  a 
woman,  but  had  not  killed  her;  the 
others,  as  nearly  as  we  can  learn,  were 
robbers.” 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


RELIGION. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir — As  your  Mirror  is  a  vehicle 
for  moial  letters  I  have  ventured  to  trou¬ 
ble  you  with  a  few  observations  on  a  very 
old  subject. 

All  men,  of  whatever  lank  and  station 
in  society,  whether  divine  or  laymen,  are, 
more  or  less,  prejudiced  to  some  particu¬ 
lar  sect  or  doctrine,  so  strong  are  the 
roots  of  custom  and  education.  That 
system  of  religion  which  to  some  ap¬ 
pears  clear,  intelligible,  and  decisive, 
is  by  others  held  as  monotonous  and 
obscure.  The  most  even-handed  judg¬ 
ing  individual  is  not  divested  of  these 
self-evident  feelings.  Each  individual 
maintains,  and  perhaps  with  a  degree  of 
reasonableness,  that  his  theological  opi¬ 
nions  stand  pre-eminent,  having  found¬ 
ed  such  upon  the  Bible  only,  which  is 
wrested  to  suit  the  inclinations  of  men. 
This  profound  attachment  to  a  specific 
creed  has  a  valuable  as  well  as  an  evil 
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Operation ;  it  is  through  an  impene¬ 
trable  firmness  that  the  church  of  En¬ 
gland  establishment  has  stood  against  the 
attacks  of  blasphemers,  while  it  has 
thrown  a  faint  cloud  over  a  religion  preg¬ 
nant  with  that  which  if  suffered  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  its  native  purity  would  be  still 
further  promoted.  Notwithstanding  how¬ 
ever  the  many  sects  and  doctrines,  it  is 
highly  pleasing  to  know  that  they  are  all 
advancing  to  the  same  goal,  but  only  by 
different  directions,  and  that  they  do  not 
detract  from  an  important  point  in  the 
Christian  faith.  If  they  are  the  disciples 
of  Christ  their  doctrines  will  be  pregnant 
with  those  laws  which  ought  to  govern 
society  —  mutual  love  and  friendship, 
which  creates  that  which  “  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins  ” — charity.  The  Apostle 
Paul  said,  u  and*  although  I  have  all 
faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.”  It 
is  these  various  doctrines  and  the  attacks 
that  they  have  been  continually  subject 
to,  and  their  still  superiority,  that  clearly 
demonstrates  the  goodness  of  the  cause 
and  the  firmness  of  the  foundation.  It 
is  highly  important  that  that  which  is  to 
conduct  man  through  the  rugged  track  of 
life — that  which  is  to  soften  all  the  vici¬ 
ous  inclinations  and  model  them  into  pu¬ 
rity — that  which  is  to  consummate  the 
happiness  of  man  in  this  world  and  gain 
for  him,  as  a  Christian’s  reward,  everlast¬ 
ing  enjoyment  in  the  world  to  come, 
should  rest  upon  a  basis  more  firm  than 
the  beaten  rock,  which,  while  the  ocean 
revolves  and  rerevolves  against  its  basis, 
stands  unmoved,  and  bids  defiance  to  the 
gigantic  waves. 

Pure  religion,  the  only  never-erring 
guide  for  man,  is  of  itself,  simple  and 
elegant ;  suited  equally  for  the  capacity 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  humble.  The  pre¬ 
cious  truths  are  not  given  to  one  and 
withheld  from  another,  nor  are  they  more 
suited  for  one  than  another.  If  there  ex¬ 
ists  in  any  of  the  various  doctrines  en¬ 
tangling  and  perplexing  obstacles,  they 
have  been  introduced  by  man  himself, 
and  are  not  the  work  of  Almighty  God. 

Sceptics,  in  their  never-ending  labour, 
instead  of  having  injured  the  cause  they 
are  opposed  to,  have  the  more  firmly  en¬ 
grafted  Christian  feelings  “round  the 
fibres  of  the  heart.”  It  there  should  be 
any  of  these  individuals  and  they  chance 
to  turn  their  eyes  on  these  feeble  observa¬ 
tions,  I  would  beg  to  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  to  their  minute  attention : — 
The  world,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
by  all,  must  have  been  produced  either 
by  design  or  chance.  If  produced  by 
the  former  it  is  evident  that  a  God 
existed,  and  if  existed,  still  exists ;  but 


to  spi:ak  of  the  latter,  chance  never  has 
produced  any  continued  series  of  regular 
events — chance  never  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  that  extended  chain  of  connexion 
which  exists  in  this  world.  First  in  this 
grand  connexion  the  sun  and  the  earth 
are  united  by  the  warmth  that  the  former 
yields  for  the  proper  growth  of  her  vari¬ 
ous  fruits,  &c. ;  the  earth  is  also  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  heavens  by  the  necessary 
showers  and  healthy  dew  essential  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  and  these  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  all  connected  with  the  earth  by 
the  proper  soils  and  juices  it  gives  for 
their  growth  and  nourishment.  These 
then  are  all  connected  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  earth  by  furnishing  them 
(the  whole  of  the  animal  creation)  with 
palatable  and  nourishing  food  ;  the  great 
whole  is  thus  connected  with  man  in  pro¬ 
ducing  those  requisites  suited  to  his  na¬ 
ture.  Chance  never,  never  could  have 
formed  such  a  connexion,  a  chain  of  so 
many  links  so  justly  proportioned  and 
suited  for  all  creatures  and  every  thing. 

Some  individuals  have  endeavoured  to 
impugn  the  existence  of  such  a  character 
as  Christ.  Without  reference  however  to 
scriptural  evidence,  or  proofs  derived 
from  the  converts  to  the  Christian  faith, 
I  will  cite  an  authority  or  so  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  confirmation  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  Suetonius  tells  us  that  u  the 
emperor  Claudius  drove  all  the  Jews 
from  Rome,  who,  at  the  instigation  of 
one  Christ,  were  continually  making  dis¬ 
turbances.”  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the 
persecution  of  Christians,  says,  “  that  the 
author  of  that  name  was  Christ,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Pontius  Pilate  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.”  Pliny  says,  (whose 
testimony  is  much  longer,  and  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  letter  written  to  the  emperor  Tra¬ 
jan,  desiring  his  instructions  with  regard 
to  Christians),  “  they  pay  divine  homage 
to  Christ  as  a  God ;  they  bind  themselves 
by  a  sacrament  not  to  steal,  nor  to  com¬ 
mit  adultery,  nor  to  deceive.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  above 
is  the  evidence  of  men  hostile  to  the 
Christian  disciples,  and  yet  they  tell  of 
his  being  worshipped  as  a  God,  and  of 
his  forming  a  religious  body ;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  another  cogent  argu¬ 
ment  is  to  be  traced  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  Christian  church,  though  oppos¬ 
ed  by  all  nations  for  about  three  centu¬ 
ries — though  subjected  to  martyrdom  of 
innumerable  individuals — though  pro¬ 
claimed  by  twelve  poor  fishermen,  desti¬ 
tute  of  power  and  eloquence,  has  resisted 
all  obstacles,  and  lives  to  he  the  esta¬ 
blished  religion  of  the  most  enlightened 
amongst  the  enlightened  of  countries. 
There  arc,  perhaps,  still  many  indivi- 
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duals  ready  to  fan  the  mouldering  embers 
of  blasphemy  into  flames,  but  happily  the 
flag  of  Christianity  has  been  too  often  un¬ 
furled  to  notice  their  clamorous  noise. 

A.  B.  C. 


ECCENTRIC  TOUR. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — If  the  following  letter,  being  a 
whimsical  description  of  a  country  ex¬ 
cursion,  be  worthy  a  place  in  your  excel¬ 
lent  publication,  by  inserting  it  therein 
you  will  much  oblige,  Sir,  your  constant 
reader  Malvina. 

Dear  Davie,  — After  partaking  of 
64  Could  Kail  in  Aberdeen ,”  with  u  John 
Roy  Stewart I  accompanied  him  to  the 
44  House  below  the  hill,”  when  two  or 
three  of  44  The  merry  lads  of  Ayr,”  were 
taking  their  bottle  of  punch,  having  just 
then  arrived  from  the  44  Don  side."  The 
landlord,  44  Johnny  M(-Gill,”  was  glad  to 
see  us,  and  introduced  us  to  44  Maggy 
Lauder ,”  44  Mally  Ross”  44  Edinburgh 
Kale ,”  and  44  My  Nanny  Of  who  were 
all  waiting  the  arrival  of  44  Lucy  Camp¬ 
bell,”  from  44  Within  a  mile  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ,”  for  you  must  know,  Lucy  is  to 
be  married  to  44  Johnny  Cope  down  we 
sat  to  44  Cakes  and  ale,”  and  were  ex¬ 
tremely  merry,  when  in  consequence  of 
hearing  a  rap  at  the  door,  44  Peggy 
Baun”  exclaimed,  faith  that  is  44  John 
Anderson  my  Joe  from  44  Bonny  Dun¬ 
dee.”  John  sooh  made  his  appearance, 
and  being  known  to  most  of  us,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  a  seat,  he  took  out  his  violin, 
being  a  musician,  and  was  touching  over 
that  sweet  air  44  I'll  never  leave  thee,” 
but  was  interrupted  by  44  Duncan  Gray  ,” 
who  begged  he  would  favour  us  with 

44  God  save  the  King,”  - the  king, 

says  44  Charlie  Stewart ,”  who  was  im¬ 
mediately  knocked  down  by  44  Jack ,  the 
brisk  young  Drummer ,”  who,  I  assure 
you,  is  a  44  Bonny  bold  Soldier.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  scuffle  we  had  inti¬ 
mation  from  our  friend,  44  Roy's  Wife 
of  Auldavalach ,”  of  the  arrival  of  the 
young  couple,  when  the  cog  was  44  Busk 
ye,  busk  ye,”  and  44  Fy  let's  awa'  to  the 
Bridal ;”  by  this  you  will  understand  that 
44  Johnny's  made  a  wedding  o't .”  We  were 
going,  when  44  Jenny  Nettle ,”  hinted 
that  the  ale  was  unpaid,  so  each  gave 
two-pence,  and  44  Jenny's  Bawbee ”  com¬ 
pleted  the  sum  of  the  reckoning.  When 
we  came  to  the  44  Back  o'  the  Change 
House,”  where  the  wedding  was  held,  we 
were  met  by  44  Jack  o'  the  Green,”  gal¬ 
lanting  the  44  Lasses  of  Stew ar ton,”  who 
told  us  that  44  la  toy  Campbell ”  was 
44  JVoo'd  and  married  an  a',”  however, 


in  we  went,  and  took  a  peep  at  the  com¬ 
pany.  the  best  young  man  was  44  Rattling, 
Roaring,  Willie ,”  the  best  maid  was 
44  Katharine  Ogie ,”  who  is  the  44  Bon¬ 
niest  Lass  in  a '  the  warld ,”  except  44  My 
Joe  Janet;”  the  dinner  consisted  of 44 Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England ,”  44  Lumps  of 

Pudding 44  Salt  Fish  and  Dump lins,” 
44 Bannocks  of  Barley  Meal,”  and  a 
44  Basket  of  Oysters  after'  dinner  we 
had  44  D ripples  of  Brandy ,”  when  the 
whole  cry  was  44  Fill  the  stoup  and  hand 
it  clinking ,”  for  we  were  allowed  by  no 
means  to  drink  44  Hooly  and  fairly.” 
Dancing  came  on  next,  which  was  begun 
of  course  by  the  best  young  man,  and 
was  succeeded  by  44  Duncan  Davidson,” 
from  44  Monymusk  ”  44  but  shame  light 
on  his  supple  snout  he  wasted  Willie's 
wanton  fling.”  I  danced  one  reel  to  the 
tune  of  1,4  Green  Garters ,”  44  Wi'  Bessy 
Bell  and  Mary  Gray,”  bade  44  Good 
night  and  joy  be  wi'  them  a',”  and  cam 
44  Todlin  hame”  44  Not  drunk  nor  yet 
sober.”  i  could  not  awaken  44  Sleepy 
Maggy”  wi’  a’  my  knockin’,  but  44  My 
am  kind  Deary”  heard  me,  and  44  She 
rose  and  loot  me  in  ;”  by  this  time  I  was 
44  A  sleepy  body,”  and  went  to  bed  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  light  of  the  44  Bonny  gray 
eyed  morning.” 

I  am,  your’s  sincerely, 

44  Sandy  o'er  the  Lea.” 

44  To  Dainty  Davie.” 

Observe  that  all  the  words  in  italics 
are  names  of  Scottish  tunes  and  reels. 


THOROGOOD,  THE  MAIL 
DRIVER. 

(  To  the  Editor  jo  f  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — In  a  former  communication  of  mine, 
which  appeared  in  the  third  volume  of 
your  publication  (p,  229),  I  mentioned  an 
extraordinary  task  which  had  been  for 
some  time,  and  was  then  being  performed, 
by  the  driver  of  one  of  the  Norwich  day 
coaches  ;  and  I  intended  to  follow  that 
notice  up  whenever  a  cessation  occurred  ; 
but  although  this  actually  took  place  in 
November  last,  I  have  failed  until  now, 
throughpnadvertence,  to  supply  the  omis¬ 
sion. 

It  appears  that  Thorogood,  the  name  of 
the  driver  in  question,  began  to  perform 
the  journqy  alternately  to  and  from  Nor¬ 
wich  on  the  14th  of  July,  3  821,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so,  without  intermission, 
either  from  illness  or  any  other  cause, 
until  the  3rd  of  November,  1823.  The  dis¬ 
tance,  as  I  formerly  stated,  between  that 
city  and  London,  by  way  of  Bury,  is  112 
miles  according  to  general  computation  ; 
but  it  is  estimated  tkat,  from  one  inn  to 
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the  other  where  the  coach  sets  up  in  the 
respective  places,  it  is  115;  and  one  ac¬ 
count,  now  before  me,  says  116  miles. 
Now  one  of  the  years  during  the  period, 
i.  e.  1824,  was  a  leap  year,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  shall  have  in  all  1,573  days, 
which  multiplied  by  112,  the  first  num¬ 
ber,  will  give  us  176,176  miles;  and  by 
the  second,  that  is  115  (the  last  seeming 
to  be  an  exaggeration),  180,895  miles,  a 
distance  equal  to  seven  voyages,  or  jour¬ 
neys,  in  a  right  line,  round  the  globe, 
with  a  surplus  of  1,036  miles  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case,  and  5,755  in  the  latter. 

So  extraordinary  a  task  deserves,  in 
my  opinion,  a  more  durable  record  than 
the  fugitive  columns  of  a  newspaper  ;  and 
it  should  be  added,  that,  pnparalleled  as 
I  believe  it  is,  Thorogood  would  yet  have 
extended  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  change 
in  his  pursuits,  in  which  let  us  hope  he 
will  manage  the  reins  with  the  same  dex¬ 
terity.  In  other  words,  he  married. 

Yours,  obediently,  Oculus. 


©vtgtns  auU  Jfntitnnons* 

No.  XVII. 


EUROPE. 

This  part  of  the  globe  was  formerly 
called  by  the  Romans,  as  it  is  at  present 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  by  the  name 
of  Europa  ;  but  from  whence  that  appel¬ 
lation  originated  has  not  been  determined. 
By  the  English  and  French  it  is  styled 
Europe  ;  by  the  Turks,  Alfrank,  or  Ru- 
malia ;  by  the  Georgians  of  Asia,  Fran- 
kqba  ;  and  by  the  Asiatics  in  general, 
Frankistan.  The  four  eminent  persons 
to  whom  Europe  is  most  indebted  for  dis¬ 
coveries,  are,  Columbus,  who  discovered 
the  West  India  Islands ;  Vasco  de  Gama, 
who  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  East  Indies  ;  Alonzo  Cabrol,  who 
discovered  Brazil;  and  Sebastian  Cabot, 
who  discovered  North  America. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia,  in  Africa,  has  been  called 
by  different  names,  particularly  by  that 
of  Habessinia,  from  the  Arabic  word  Ha- 
besh,  which  signifies  a  mixture,  the  coun¬ 
try  being  peopled  by  various  nations  ;  but 
other  inhabitants  call  it  Itjopia,  or  Ethi¬ 
opia.  Tiie  latter  is  rather  an  epithet  than 
a  proper  name,  and  was  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  all  countries  inhabited  by  blacks. 
The  diversity  of  names  heretofore  made 
great  confusion,  till  at  length  that  of 
Abyssinia  prevailed,  by  which  it  has  been 
universally  known  for  ages  past. 


SCLAVONIA, 

A  province  subject  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  bounded  on  the  north-east 
hy  the  rivers  Drave  and  Danube,  which 
separate  it  from  Hungary,  being  about 
two  hundred  miles  long  and  sixty  broad. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  Sclavi,  an  an¬ 
cient  people  of  European  Scythia  ;  from 
whom  is  likewise  derived  the  Sclavonic 
language,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive  language  in  the  world  except 
the  Arabic,  as  being  the  common  mother 
of  the  Russian,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Bul¬ 
garian,  Carinthian,  Bohemian,  &c.  lan¬ 
guages. 

CORSICA. 

The  ancient  Greeks  gave  this  island  the 
name  of  Callista,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Cyrnus ;  and  to  the  Romans  it  was  known 
by  its  present  appellation.  By  the  French 
it  is  called  Corse.  Inhabited  at  first  by 
a  colony  of  Phenicians,  it  was  afterwards 
occupied  successively  by  the  Phoceans, 
and  Etruscans,  and  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Romans  succeeded  to  the  latter,  and 
settled  two  colonies  here,  which  was  the 
place  of  exile*  for  the  Roman  courtiers 
when  they  became  obnoxious  to  the  em¬ 
perors.  On  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Corsica  fell  successively  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  the  Greek 
emperors,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Sara¬ 
cens  ;  and  the  latter,  it  is  supposed,  first 
gave  it  the  title  of  a  kingdom. 

PERSIA. 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  name  of  this 
country  baffles  all  researches  satisfactorily 
to  account  for  its  origin,  since  no  degree 
of  certainty  can  discover  the  circumstance 
to  which  the  name  of  Persia  is  fairly  as- 
cribable.  By  the  poets  it  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  the  appellation  of  Persia 
from  Perseus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Danae  ;  and  by  the  graver,  but  perhaps, 
on  this  occasion,  equally  unsuccessful 
inquirers,  from  the  word  paras ,  which 
signifies  a  horseman ,  the  Persians,  or 
Parthians,  Having  been  always  celebrated 
for  their  extraordinary  skill  in  horseman¬ 
ship. 

POLAND. 

The  name  Poland  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Sclavonian  word  pole,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  plain  and  even ,  as  is  the  face  of  thi# 
country.  Some  derive  it  from  Polachi, 
which  signifies  the  posterity  of  Lechus , 
who  is  held  to  be  the  founder  of  this  mo¬ 
narchy.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Po- 

*  Seueca  was  banished  to  this  island  by  Clau¬ 
dius,  on  account  of  bis  illicit  connexion  with 
Julia  Agrippina ;  and  here  he  wrote  his  books 
de  Consolatione. 
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land  was  known  by  the  name  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Scla- 
vonia,  fiom  the  Sclavi,  a  people  who  either 
expelled  or  mingled  themselves  with  the 
Sarmatss.  The  Sarmatse,  who  were  called 
also  Veneti,  or  Vandals,  having  left  their 
seats  to  possess  themselves  of  those  more 
desirable  countries,  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  were,  as  is  generally  believed,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  their  neighbours  the  Tartars 
and  Russians,  who  erected  several  small 
governments,  which  were  at  length  united 
in  Lechus,  who,  like  the  neighbouring 
princes,  took  upon  himself  no  other  title 
than  duke,  and  is  said  to  have  begun  his 
reign  about  the  year  550. 

ST.  HELENA. 

The  historical  particulars  relative  to  St. 
Helena  are  but  few  :  when  first  disco¬ 
vered,  it  presented  nothing  to  the  view  of 
the  navigator  but  a  mass  of  rocks,  and 
produced  nothing  for  his  use  but  water. 
Its  position  is  remarkable  in  the  South 
Atlantic  ocean,  being  at  a  greater  distance 
from  inhabited  land  than  any  other  spot 
thajt  can  be  named,  viz.  about  400  nauti¬ 
cal  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
700  from  that  of  America.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  year 
1502,  on  St.  Helen’s  day,  and  her  name 
was  given  to  it,  according  to  the  universal 
practice  of  the  early  navigators  of  naming 
their  discoveries  from  the  Romish  calen¬ 
dar.  The  Dutch  were,  however,  the  first 
settlers,  and  they  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  till  the  year  1600,  when  it  came 
into  the  power  of  the  English.  In  1673, 
the  Dutch  surprised  and  retook  it,  but 
did  not  long  remain  masters  of  it ;  for  an 
English  commander,  of  the  name  of  Mun- 
den,  arrived  shortly  after  with  a  small 
squadron,  and  finding  the  landing  place 
fortified  (which  is  the  first  mention  of  de¬ 
fensive  works  on  the  shore),  he  landed 
during  the  night  in  a  place  supposed  to 
be  inaccessible,  and  appearing  in  the  rear 
of  the  batteries  in  the  morning,  forced  the 
astonished  Dutchmen  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  surrender  at  discretion.  These 
changes  were  effected  without  bloodshed. 
The  original  designation  of  the  principal 
settlement  was  Chapel  Valley  ;  it  is  still 
in  use  ;  but  the  island  having  been  given 
by  the  crown  to  the  East  India  Company, 
they  called  it  James’s  Town,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  our  second  king  of  that  name. 
The  few  inhabitants  who  are  natives  de¬ 
scend  from  original  settlers  of  Dutch  ex¬ 
traction,  some  French  Protestant  refugees, 
and  some  English  settlers  of  the  time  of 
Charles  and  James  II.  who,  with  soldiers’ 
wiVes  and  children,  make,  it  is  said,  the 
whole  civil  population  amount  to  upwards 
of  2,000  persons.  F.  R.  V. 


RULES  FOR  THE  EYES. 

The  Le-king,  one  of  the  classical  books 
of  the  Chinese,  contains  rules  for  looking 
at  persons  To  look  higher  than  the  face 
indicates  pride  ;  to  look  lower  than  the 
girdle  indicates  sorrow ;  to  look  aslant  in¬ 
dicates  perfidy.  Ministers  of  state  must 
not  look  the  emperor  in  the  face ;  they 
may  not  look  higher  than  the  vest  which 
binds  round  his  neck,  nor  lower  than  his 
girdle  ;  they  must  fix  their  eyes  upon  his 
heart,  and  with  profound  reverence  wait 
the  high  decisions  of  his  sovereign  will. 


VIRTUE  OF  THE  GANGES. 

The  following  story  ‘  appears  in  one  of 
the  books  of  the  Hindoos  : — “  A  Brah¬ 
min  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crimes,  was  devoured  by  wild  beasts  ;  his 
bones  only  remained.  A  crow  took  up 
one  of  these  bones,  and  was  carrying  it 
over  Ganga,  when  another  bird  darting 
upon  it,  the  crow  let  the  bone  fall.  As 
soon  as  the  bone  touched  Ganga,  the 
Brahmin  sprang  to  life,  and  was  ascending 
to  heaven,  when  the  messenger  of  Yama, 
the  Judge  of  the  Dead,  seized  him  as  a 
great  sinner.  At  this  time  Naray ana’s 
messengers  interfered,  and  pleaded  that 
the  sins  of  this  man,  since  one  of  his 
bones  had  touched  Ganga,  were  all  done 
away.  Appeal  was  made  to  Vishnoo,  who 
decided  in  the  Brahmin’s  favour.  The 
Brahmin  immediately  went  to  heaven.’’ 


RAINING  TREES- 

In  the  ancient  histories  of  travellers  in 
America,  and  also  by  Thevet  in  his  Cos - 
mographia ,  mention  is  made  of  a  tree 
which  attracted  the  clouds  from  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  converted  them  into  rain  in  the 
dry  deserts.  These  relations  have  been, 
considered  as  fables.  There  has  been 
lately  found  in  Brazil  a  tree,  the  young 
branches  of  which  drop  water,  which  fall 
almost  like  a  shower.  This  tree,  to  which 
Leander  has  given  the  name  of  cubea 
pluviosa ,  is  transferred  by  M.  Decandolle 
to  the  genus  C&salpinia  (pluviosa)  in  his 
Prodomus ,  vol.  ii.  p.  483.  Also  many 
vegetables,  as  the  calamus  rotang ,  and 
tender  climbing  plants,  the  vine,  and 
other  twigs,  at  the^season  of  sap,  particu- 
cularly  when  they  are  cut,  weep  abun¬ 
dantly.  This  genus  Caesalpinia,  which 
furnishes  the  dyeing  wood  of  Pernambuco 
and  the  sappan  wood,  presents  also  a  spe¬ 
cies  the  leaves  of  which  are  almost  as  sen¬ 
sible  to  the  touch  as  the  sensitive  plants 
at  Malabar  ;  it  is  the  Ccesalpiriia  mimo - 
* aides  of  Lamarck.— Jour,  de  Pkarm* 
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The  recent  and  sudden  death  of  Mt. 
Farquhar,  the  purchaser  of  Fonthill 
Abbey,  has  recalled  the  public  attention 
to  that  gorgeous  edifice,  and  we'  doubt 
not  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  pre¬ 
senting  them  with  a  second  engraving  of 
this  celebrated  building.  Before  des¬ 
cribing  our  present  view  it  will,  however, 
be  necessary  to  remark  on  what  we  have 
already  done  on  the  subject  which  attract¬ 
ed  our  attention  almost  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  work. 

In  No.  3,  of  the  Mirror,  we  gave  a 
very  copious  memoir  of  Mr.  Farquhar, 
and  in  tne  succeeding  number  (4)  we  in¬ 
serted  a  minute  description  of  Fonthill 
Abbey  accompanied  by  a  view  from  the 
end  of  the  western  avenue.  Withopt 
however  going  over  the  same  ground  it 
may  at  this  distance  of  time  be  well  to 
give  a  few  general  particulars. 

Fonthill  Abbey  was  built  at  an  expense 
of  £400,000  by  Mr.  Beckfoid,  who  de¬ 
termined  to  erect  an  edifice  uncommon  in 
design  and  to  adorn  it  with  splendour. 
Aware  of  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  the 
English,  and  that  no  common  means 
would  restrain  them  from  breaking  in 
upon  domestic  privacy  and  interrupting 
the  regular  occupation  of  the  artificers, 
Mr.  Beckford  commenced  his  labours  by 
raising  a  high  wall  around  a  tract  of  land 
about  six  miles  in  circumference;  the 
wall  was  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  che - 
vaux  de  f rise ;  and  at  each  of  these  dou¬ 
ble  gates  in  the  wall  were  porters  who 
had  the  most  rigid  orders  not  to  admit 
a  stranger,  whatever  might  be  his  rank  ; 
the  only  exception  was  lord  Nelson,  the 
“  hero  of  the  Nile,”  and  of  a  hundred 
other  battles.  Sir  William  and  lady 
Hamilton  who  were  specially  invited  and 


visited  Fonthill  in  December  1800,  on 
which  occasion  the  festivities  were  as 
unique  as  they  were  splendid. 

The  foundation  of  Fonthill  Abbey  was 
laid  in  the  year  1795,  and  numberless 
artificers  were  constantly  employed  in  the 
stately  pile ;  indeed  for  the  two  months 
previous  to  lord  Nelson’s  visit  five  hun¬ 
dred  workmen  were  successively  employed 
night  and  day  to  expedite  the  works  which 
were  thus  silently  but  rapidly  rising  above 
the  barrier  and  the  surrounding  trees. 

When  the  abbey  was  completed  does 
not  appear,  and  the  -public  would  have 
known  nothing  of  it  beyond  the  fact  of 
its  existence,  had  not  its  munificent  but 
improvident  owner,  by  the  depreciation  of 
West  India  property,  of  which  his  wealth 
principally  consisted,  been  compelled  to 
dispose  of  it.  This  was  in  the  year 
1822,  and  the  numbers  that  then  crowded 
to  see  this  long  concealed  monument  of 
Mr.  Beckford’s  eccentricity  and  profusion 
was  unparalleled.  A  full  account  of  the 
extent  to  which  public  curiosity  was  car¬ 
ried  on  this  occasion,  will  be  found  in  the 
first  volume-of  the  Mirror,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded. 

The  view  of  this  gorgeous  edifice  now 
presented  to  our  readers,  is  from  Mr. 
Britton's*  splendid  work,  the  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Fonthill.  It  represents  to  the 
right  a  large  and  lofty  mass  of  buildings 
with  two  octangular  turrets  at  the  east 
end,  which  are  copied  from  two  in  the 
entrance  gateway  to  St.  Augustin’s 
monastery  at  Canterbury  ;  there  are  two 
others  of  smaller  dimensions  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end.  Three  lofty  and  handsome 

*  A  prentleman  who  has  done  more  to  illustrate 
the  architectural  beauties  and  antiquities  of 
England  than  any  person  livings 
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windows  perforate  the  side  wall ;  a  range 
of  open  arches  above,  and  the  whole 
crowned  with  an  open  embrasured  para¬ 
pet.  The  great  centre  tower  is  connected 
with  the  western  end  of  this  part  of  the 
edifice,  and  branching  off  from  that  to 
the  south  is  a  small  tower,  with  a  range 
of  buildings  connecting  it  with  two  other 
large  square  towers  having  oriel  windows, 
embattled  prospects,  &c.  The  usual 
approach  to  the  building  conducts  the 
visitor  to  this  point  after  passing  through 
a  deep  umbrageous  road. 

We  ought  to  state  that  the  tower  of 
Fonthill  fell  on  the  21  st  of  December  last, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  vii.  of  the  Mirror,  page  54. 

In  our  next  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
add  some  interesting  particulars  of  Mr. 
Farquhar  in  addition  to  the  copious  me¬ 
moir  already  alluded  to. 


eteitttfu  amusements. 

No.  XIII. 


THE  ANIMATED  BACCHUS. 

Construct  a  figure  of  Bacchus,  seated 
on  a  cask ;  let  his  belly  be  formed  by  a 
bladder,  and  let  a  tube  proceed  from  his 
mouth  to  the  cask.  Fill  this  tube  with 
coloured  water  or  wine,  then  place  the 
whole  under  the  receiver.  Exhaust  the 
air,  and  the  liquor  will  be  thrown  up 
into  his  mouth.  While  he  is  drinking, 
his  belly  will  expand. 

TO  MAKE  AN  EOLIAN  HARP. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  long  nar¬ 
row  box  of  thin  deal,  about  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  with  a  circle  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  side,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  in  which  are  to  be  drilled  small 
holes.  On  this  side,  seven,  ten,  or  more 
strings,  of  very  fine  gut,  are  stretched 
over  bridges  at  each  end,  like  the  bridges 
of  a  fiddle,  and  screwed  up  or  relaxed 
with  screw  pins.  The  strings  must  be  all 
tuned  to  one  and  the  same  note,  and  the 
instrument  be  placed  in  some  current  of 
air,  where  the  wind  may  pass  over  its 
strings  with  freedom.  A  window,  of 
which  the  width  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  harp,  with  the  sash  just 
raised  to  give  the  air  free  admission,  is  a 
proper  situation.  When  the  air  blows 
upon  these  strings,  with  different  degrees 
of  force,  it  will  excite  different  tones  of 
sound  ;  sometimes  the  blast  brings  out 
all  the  tones  in  full  concert,  and  some¬ 
times  it  sinks  them  to  the  softest  mur¬ 
murs. 

*  THE  FLOATING  STONE. 

To  a  piece  of  .cork  tie  a  small  stone 


that  will  just  sink  it  ;  and  putting  it  in 
a  vessel  of  water,  place  it  under  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  Then  exhausting  the  receiver, 
the  bubbles  of  air  will  expand  from  its 
pores,  and  adhering  to  its  surface,  will 
render  it,  together  with  the  stone,  lighter 
than  water,  and  consequently  they  will 
rise  to  the  surface  and  float. 

THE  FIERY  FOUNTAIN. 

If  twenty  grains  of  phosphorus,  cut 
very  small,  and  mixed  with  forty  grains 
of  powder  of  zinc,  be  put  into  four  drachms 
of  water,  and  two  drachms  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  be  added  tb.ereto,  bubbles 
of  inflamed  phosphorated  hydrogen  gas 
will  quickly  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  fluid  in  succession,  forming  a  real 
fountain  of  fire. 

TO  CAUSE  A  BRILLIANT  EXPLOSION 
UNDER  WATER. 

Drop  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  the  size  of 
a  pea,  into  a  tumbler  of  hot  water  ;  and, 
from  a  bladder  furnished  with  a  stop 
cock,  force  a  stream  of  oxygen  directly 
upon  it.  This  will  afford  a  most  brilliant 
combustion  under  water. 

TO  MAKE  AN  OLD  GOLD  CHAIN  AP¬ 
PEAR  LIKE  NEW, 

Dissolve  sal  ammoniac  in  urine,  boil 
the  chain  in  it,  and  it  will  have  a  fine 
gold  colour. 

TO  CHANGE  BLUE  TO  WHITE. 

Dissolve  copper  filings  in  a  phial  of 
volatile  alkali ;  when  the  phial  is  un¬ 
stopped,  the  liquor  will  be  blue,  when 
stopped,  it  will  be  white. 

TO  MAKE  PICTURES  OF  BIRDS  WITH 

THEIR  NATURAL  FEATHERS. 
First  take  a  board,  of  deal  or  wainscot, 
well  seasoned,  that  it  may  not  shrink  ; 
then  paste  white  paper  smoothly  on  it, 
and  let  it  dry  ;  if  the  colour  of  the  wood 
shew  through,  paste  a  second  paper  on  it. 
When  the  paper  is  dry,  get  ready  any 
bird  that  you  wish  to  represent,  and 
draw  the  outline  as  correct  as  you  can  on 
the  prepared  board.  You  then  paint  the 
ground-work,  stump  of  a  tree,  the  bill 
and  legs,  their  proper  colour,  with  water 
colours,  leaving  the  body  to  be  covered 
with  its  own  natural  feathers.  In  the 
space  you  have  left  for  the  body,  you  lay 
on  very  thick  gum  water,  letting  fach 
coat  dry  before  you  lay  on  another,  and 
Continuing  till  the  gum  is  as  thick  as  a 
shilling.  Then  take  the  feathers  off  the 
bird  ;  as  you  proceed,  draw  a  camel’s 
hair  pencil,  dipped  in  gum  water,  over 
the  coat  of  gum  that  you  have  laid  on  the 
paper,  that  it  may  mere  readily  adhere. 
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As  you  strip  the  bird,  you  must  fix  the 
feathers  in  their  proper  places  on  the 
board,  and  shave  the  shafts  or  stems  of 
the  larger  feathers,  that  they  may  lay  on 
flat.  The  most  ready  way  to  perform 
this  operation,  is  to  provide  yourself  with 
a  pair  of  steel  pliers,  to  take  up  and  lay 
on  the  feathers  with.  You  should  prepare 
some  small  leaden  weights  to  lay  on  the 
feathers,  that  they  may  more  readily  ad¬ 
here  to,  and  lay  flat  on.  the  gum.  The 
part  where  the  eye  is  must  be  supplied  by 
a  small  piece  of  paper,  coloured  and 
shaped  like  one,  or  you  may  be  able  to  get 
a  glass  bead,  that  will  answer  the  purpose 
better.  I n  order  that  the  feathers  may  lay 
smooth  and  regular,  when  the  whole  is 
perfectly  dry,  lay  a  book,  or  a  flat  board, 
with  a  weight  on  it,  G.  W.  N. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

ilJuMu  journals. 


CHARACTERISTIC  ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS  in  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

It  is  not  through  curiosity  alone,  but 
from  a  higher  motive,  that  we  are  incited 
to  watch  with  particular  attention  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  embryon  empire  in  southern 
Asia ;  and  we  find  that  the  periodical 
publications  in  the  British  colonies  in 
Australia,  which  multiply  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  their  inhabitants,  supply  us  with 
the  bes*t  criteria  of  the  character  of  society 
there.  It  was  probably  with  a  view  of 
imparting  to  the  English  public  one  means 
of  acquiring  an  exact  idea  of  Australian 
manners,  that  a  late  historian  of  New 
South  Wales  has  published  in  his  book 
a  literal  copy  of  an  entire  Sydney  Gazette ! 
A  Ye  shall  not  carry  the  joke  quite  so  far 
as  this  ;  but  we  think  some  excerpta  from 
these  chronicles  may  amuse,  if  not  instruct 
our  readers  ;  they  are  mostly  advertise¬ 
ments,  taken  from  the  latest  files  we  have 
received  from  Sydney. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  following  polite 
announcement,  quoted  verbatim  et  litera¬ 
tim. ,  which  will  at  once  shew  that  caelum 
non  animum  mutant ,  qui  trans  mare  cur- 
runi ;  and  that  philosophical  fortitude 
goes  a  great  way  towards  disarming  cala¬ 
mity  of  its  sting,  and  making  44  afflictions 
objects  of  a  smile.” 

44  Mrs.  Brown  respectfully  thanks 
the  community  of  thieves  for  relieving  her 
from  the  fatigues  and  wearisomeness  of 
keeping  a  chandler’s  shop,  by  taking  the 
following  goods  off'  her  hands,  viz. — 35 
yards  of  shirting,  12  do.  of  muslin,  40  do. 
of  calico,  and  various  articles,  as  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  terms  it,  4  too  many  to  mention  in 
an  advertisement.’  But,  the  gentlemen 


in  their  despatch  of  business  forgot  that 
they  had  taken  along  with  them  an  infant’s 
paraphernalia,  two  dozen  of  clouts,  so 
elegantly  termed  by  washerwomen.  If 
the  professors  of  felony  do  not  give  a  din¬ 
ner  to  their  pals,  and  convert  them  into 
d’oyley’s  for  finger  glasses,  Mrs.  Brown 
will  thank  them  to  return  them,  as  they 
would-  not  be  so  unmagnanimous  and  de¬ 
ficient  of  honour  to  keep  such  bagatelles 
from  a  poor  mother  and  four  children. 
This  is  to  apprize  the  receivers  of  stolen 
property,  that  she  will  sooner  or  later  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  necks  stretched, 
and  that  they  will  receive  a  tight  cravat 
under  the  gallows  by  their  beloved  friend 
Jack  Ketch.  As  the  old  saying  is,  44  the 
better  day  the  better  deed,”  the  fraternity 
performed  their  operations  on  Sunday 
night  last. — 17,  Philip-street.” 

The  figurative  expression,  44  tight  cra¬ 
vat  is  so  much  the  more  hajipy,  as  it  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  species  of  property 
purloined  ;  it  is  the  offer  of  a  quid  pro 
quo _ The  next  specimen  is  an  advertise¬ 

ment  addressed  to  a  higher  class ;  the 
charge  of  robbery  is,  in  this  case,  we  can¬ 
not  say  more  elegantly ,  but  more  indi¬ 
rectly ,  insinuated  : — • 

44  It  is  requested  that  those  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  who  have,  from  time  to  time, 
borrowed  Books  from  Mr.  S.  Levy,  will 
return  them  to  the  undersigned,  who  re¬ 
spectfully  solicits  all  books,  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  persons  to  whom  they  do  not 
belong,  to  comply  with  the  above — a 
fresh  supply  may  be  had.  Among  the 
number  missing  are  the  Pastor’s  Fire 
Side,  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  Kenilworth, 
Princess  Charlotte,  Secret  Revenge,  Smol- 
let’s  Works,  Ivanhoe,  Tales  of  the  Times, 
Paradise  Lost — so  are  the  books  until 
found  by  B.  Levey.” 

44  No.  72,  George-street.” 

The 44  respectful  solicitation”  addressed 
to  the  books  themselves, 44  to  comply  with 
the  above,”  is,  we  suppose,  an  Australian 
figure,  whereby,  in  order  to  avoid  an  ob¬ 
noxious  accusation  against  the  borrowers, 
of  keeping  them  too  long,  the  books  are 
supposed  to  be  unwilling  to  return.  The 
ingenious  mode  in  which  the  advertiser 
closes  his  announcement  is  above  praise. 

44  This  is  to  caution  all  persons 
against  purchasing  a  house  and  pre¬ 
mises,  situate  No.  74,  Cumberland-street, 
Rocks,  as  the  said  House  and  Premises 
belongs  to  me. 

44  Catherine  Redmond.” 

It  is  singular  that  Airs.  Redmond 
should  be  able  to  give  no  better  reason 
for  her  caution. 

There  is  so  much  playfulness  in  the 
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succeeding,  that  the  reader  would  almost 
fancy  the  advertiser  to  be  a  person  of  too 
much  good-humour  to  put  his  threat  into 
execution  : — 

u  Sydney,  August  22,  1825. 

w  May  it  please  those  I  solicit,  and  be 
it  known  hereby — 

“  That  all  those  persons  who  stand  in¬ 
debted  to  me,  upwards  of  twelve  months, 
and  who  do  not  pay  the  same  within  four¬ 
teen  days  from  the  date  hereof,  will  be  by 
law  compelled. 

44  James  Wilshire.” 

From  the  last  newspapers  received  we 
observe  that  there  is  a  strong  contest  in 
the  colony  for  the  vacant  office  of  a  Bank 
Director !  V ariou s  advertisements  appear 
from  the  different  candidates,  one  of  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

TO  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  BANK 
OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  beg 
leave  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Directorship  of  the  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales  at  the  ensuing  election. 

44  Acknowledging,  as  I  do,  having  no 
claim  whatever  to  your  support;  yet 
should  you  be  disposed  to  honour  me 
with  your  vote  and  interest,  you  may  con¬ 
fidently  rely  on  a  faithful  and  zealous  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  that  important 
trust. — I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  La¬ 
dies  and  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  hum¬ 
ble  servant, 

44  W.  Jemmet  Browne. 

“  Charlotte-place,  Nov.  12,  1825.” 

The  candour  of  this  gentleman  is  un¬ 
precedented  ;  he  petitions  the  electors  for 
their  vote  and  interest,  yet  tells  them  he 
has  no  claim  whatever  to  their  support ! 

44  Royal  Mails”  and  44  Furious  Driv¬ 
ing”  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to 
find  in  this  part  of  the  world : — 

44  ROYAL  MAIL-COACHES. 

44  In  consequence  of  repeated 
complaints  from  Passengers,  of  dan¬ 
gerously  rapid  driving,  particularly  to¬ 
wards  Sydney  on  Monday  night  last,  the 
Proprietors  beg  leave  to  inform  the  Public, 
that  each  Coachman  is  directed  to  take 
one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  in  perform¬ 
ing  his  distance,  five  minutes  of  which 
time  is  allotted  for  watering  and  resting 
the  horses ;  and  the  Guard  is  particularly 
directed  to  take  notice  that  the  above  time 
is  strictly  attended  to.” 

The  mysterious  announcements  which 
occasionally  appear  in  English  papers, 
and  which  disorde  the  nerves  of  morbid 
sentimentalists,  are  very  successfully  imi¬ 
tated  in  the  following : — 


«  To  *********  • 

“(hope  deferred  maketh  THE 

HEART  SICK.) 

44  YOU  HAVE  FORFEITED  YOUR 
word — you  said  I  should  see  you  on 
Tuesday.  If  you  have  the  slightest  re¬ 
gard  for  my  peace  of  mind  meet  me  as 
soon  as  possible ,  on  the  spot  we  parted  the 
last  time  I  saw  you.  Love  is  out  of  the 
question  altogether.  You  have  heard 
something  to  my  disadvantage,  and  I  can¬ 
not  rest  until  I  explain  it  to  you.  The 
idea  of  marriage  never  entered  my  head. 
My  pride  revolts  at  the  opinion  I  am  al¬ 
most  positive  you  now  entertain.  When 
I  assure  you  that  death  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  your  contempt,  you  will  not  won¬ 
der  that  I  solicit  an  interview.  All  you 
have  heard  is  from  the  idle  tongue  of 
slander.  I  have  felt  for  you  nothing  but  a 
sincere  regard — a  regard  which  I  shall 
always  feel  towards  you  while  you  remain 
as  you  are. 

44  After  I  have  told  you  all,  I  dare  say 

we  will  not  meet  again.  So  remember 

*»**«* 

• 

44  P.S.— Answer  me  next  week  by  the 
Paper,  if  we  do  not  see  each  other  before 
that  time.— July  31,  1825.” 

The  art  of  puffing  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
in  Australia ;  a  diligent  study  of  the 
English  newspapers  will  remedy  this  de¬ 
fect—  Ecce  signum  ! 

44  NOTHING  NEW. 

44  There’s  nothing  new  beneath  the  Sun, 
So  ancient  wits’  decisions  run  ; 

But  wit,  no  match  for  facts  we  see. 

For  I  know  things  and  so  do  you, 
Though  not  lasting,  ever  new ; 

What  think  you,  Sirs,  the  Price  of  Te  a  ? 
44  Now  selling  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  by  A. 
Polack,  No.  7,  Pitt-street. 

Asiatic  Journal . 


YOUNG  NAPOLEON. 

In  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  namely, 
his  nose,  eyes,  and  forehead,  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  like  his  father ;  his  jaws,  mouth, 
&c.  &c.  are  truly  Austrian,  i.e.  large  and 
full ;  his  complexion  is  light,  and  his 
forehead  is  higher  than  Napoleon’s,  which 
was  remarkably  low.  He  was  of  an  idle 
disposition,  they  told  me,  and  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  make  him  apply  himself, 
except  to  mathematics,  the  only  branch 
of  study  to  which  he  showed  inclination. 
When  younger,  his  great  amusements 
were  mischievous,  practical  jokes,  many 
of  which  he  played  off  on  his  august 
grandfather  (with  whom  he  is  a  great 
favourite),  such  as  filling  his  boots  with 
gravel,  tying  the  skirt  of  his  coat  to  hi* 
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chair,  &c.  The  Archduke  Charles  is 
much  attached  to  him,  and  indeed  with 
every  person  he  seems  to  be  a  favourite. 

London  Magazine. 


RESTAURATEURS  AT  VIENNA. 

Although  the  good  people  of  Vienna 
yield  not  to  those  of  any  other  city  in 
their  love  for  good  eating  and  drinking, 
it  is  not  in  their  public  establishments  for 
these  purposes  you  will  perceive  it ;  their 
restaurateurs  are  far  inferior  to  those  of 
the  French.  Like  the  English,  they  are 
well  inclined  to  eat,  drink,  and  make 
merry  together  in  their  own  houses,  but 
dislike  to  do  so  in  a  public  room,  and 
therefore  ’tis  strangers  alone  who  support 
the  restaurateurs  of  Vienna.  The  .esta¬ 
blishment  of  Widman,  although  the  best, 
is  of  poor  description  ;  the  approach  to 
his  rooms  is  by  a  dark  and  dirty  staircase, 
uptfn  which  the  kitchens  pour  out  all 
their  odour,  both  good  and  bad  ;  this 
leads  to  a  suite  of  rooms  furnished  pretty 
well,  but  the  attendants  who  wait  in  them 
are  dirty  and  inattentive,  and  the  dishes 
they  serve  oily,  ill-dressed,  and  cold.  The 
Hungarian  wines  are  the  only  good  things 
you  can  find  there ;  what  is  sold  as  Tokay 
is  not  the  best ;  it  is  inferior  to  the  Ofner 
or  Erlaner ;  these  wines  resemble  those 
of  Burgundy  in  flavour,  but  in  quality 
are  yet  more  heating  and  inflammatory. 

Ibid. 


EVENING  SCENE  IN  INDIA. 

I  hjlve  found  myself  sometimes  in  India 
towards  the  end  of  a  day’s  journey,  in  a 
green  lane  festooned  with  jasmine  and 
overshadowed  with  tamarind -trees,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  the  village,  with  its 
white  pagoda  glittering  in  the  setting  sun, 
and  peopled  with  groupes  of  such  figures 
as  are  seen  in  antique  marbles ;  where 
the  evening  air  was  almost  oppressive  with 
perfume,  and  the  rudest  sound  that  broke 
upon  the  stillness  was  the  sweet  note  of 
the  wood. pigeon,  or  the  sudden  flight  of 
a  flock  of  green  parrots  ;  where  the  doves 
were  pecking  at  my  feet,  and  the  squirrels 
and  monkeys  shaking  the  feathery  leaves 
of  the  tamarinds  above  my  head  ;  “  and 
all  was  odorous  scent  and  harmony,  and 
gladness  of  the  heart,  nerve,  ear,  and 
sight.”  It  is  poetry  to  recollect  such  a 
scene.  No  pen  nor  pencil  could  surpass 
its  loveliness.  Ibid. 


SHERIDAN’S  IMPROMPTUS. 

Among  the  impromptus  of  Sheridan’s 
ready  pen,  one  has  escaped  the  notice , 
not  the  memory,  of  his  biographer — he 


remembers  to  have  heard  of  it  but  too 
well.  On  die  memorable  night  in  which 
Drury -lane  Theatre  was  profaned  by  the 
attempted  assassination  of  George  the 
Third, — an  attempt,  the  alarm  and  agita¬ 
tion  of  which  seemed  to  be  deeply  felt 
by  every  breast,  save  that  of  Majesty 
alone,  Sheridan,  ever  in  attendance 
when  the  King  visited  the  theatre,  step¬ 
ped  into  the  green-room,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  vocal  and  instrumental  per¬ 
formers  came  forward  and  sung  God 
save  the  King,  with  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  stanza : — 

From  every  latent  foe, 

From  the  assassin’s  blow, 

Thy  succour  bring ; 

O’er  him  thine  arm  extend. 

From  every  ill  defend 

Our  Father,  King,  and  Friend, 

God  save  th%  King  ! , 

The  cool  intrepidity  of  Old  George, 
the  presence  of  mind  which  assured  him 
that  it  was  no  more  than  one  of  those 
frenzied  or  fanatical  attacks  to  which 
greatness  is  always  liable,  and  the  secure 
confidence  he  so  evidently  reposed  in  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  contributed  to 
redouble  the  acclamations  with  which  the 
national  anthem  was  received  by  the  audi¬ 
ence.  The  extempore  vexses,  known  at 
once  to  have  come  from  the  manager, 
seemed  particularly  gratifying  to  their 
feelings,  and  drew  bursts  of  the  loudest 
and  most  sincere  applause  that  ever  per¬ 
haps  was  heard  in  a  theatre.  This  may 
be  too  trifling  an  anecdote  for  such  “  he¬ 
roic  dignity”  as  Tommy  Moore’s ;  and 
for  an  omission  so  consistent  with  his 
principles,  it  would  perhaps  be  too  se¬ 
vere  to  censure  him.  Those  who  have 
not  learned  to  exclude  royal  virtues  and 
loyal  sentiments  from  their  notion  of  he¬ 
roism  and  dignity,  will,  I  think,  be  of 
opinion,  not  only  that  it  is  worth  relat¬ 
ing,  but  that  it  should  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


ftFltsttllanies. 


“  SWEET  LASS  OF  RICHMOND- 
HILL. 

The  long  popular  and  still  well-known 
song,  the  “  Lass  of  Richmond-hill,”  is 
founded  on  the  following  true  and  pathetic 
story  : — 

A  young  lady,  equally  accomplished 
in  mind  and  person,  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  of  immense  wealth,  resident  at 
Richmond-hill,  had  consented  to  receive 
the  addresses  of  a  youn  "  officer,  of  exem¬ 
plary  character,  and  of  respectable  though 
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poor  parents.  He  belonged  to  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  then  quartered  at  Richmond  ; 
but  his  offers  were  rejected  by  her  father 
on  account  of  his  poverty.  Apprehen¬ 
sions  of  a  clandestine  marriage  being  en¬ 
tertained,  the  officer  was  forbidden  the 
house,  and  the  young  lady  was  strictly 
confined  within  its  walls.  Continued 
grief  and  irritation  of  spirits  led  her,  in  a 
fit  of  despair  bordering  on  insanity,  to 
precipitate  herself  from  an  upper  window 
of  her  father’s  house,  and  she  was  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  stone  steps  that  formed 
the  ascent  from  the  garden  into  the  house. 
The  unfortunate  young  man  afterwards 
served  in  America,  and  was  shot  at  the 
head  of  his  company. 


GENERAL  WASHINGTON  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  QUAKERS. 

In  1790,  the  American  Quakers  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  address  to  General 
Washington,  then  president  of  the  United 
States  : — 

“  We  would  neither  trespass  on  thy 
time  nor  on  tliy  patience  ;  to  flatter  were 
utterly  inconsistent  with  our  general  be¬ 
haviour,  but  as  our  principles  and  con¬ 
duct  have  been  subject  to  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  by  the 
strongest  assurances,  to  testify  our  sincere 
and  loyal  attachment  to  thee,  and  all 
those  set-in  authority  over  us.  Our  most 
fervent  prayers  to  Heaven  are  that  thy 
presidentship  may  prove  no  less  a  blessing 
to  thyself  than  to  the  community  at  large.” 

To  this  address  General  W ashington 
returned  the  following  answer 

44  Liberty  of  worshipping  the  Deity 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience 
is  not  solely  an  indulgence  of  civil  go¬ 
vernment,  but  the  inalienable  right  of  men 
as  long  as  they  perform  their  civil  obliga¬ 
tions.  Society  can  have  no  further  de¬ 
mands.  Men  are  only  amenable  to  Heaven 
for  their  religious  opinions.  With  your 
principles  and  conduct  I  am  not  unac¬ 
quainted  ;  and  I  do  the  Quakers  but 
common  justice  when  I  say,  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  their  refusal  to  support  the 
common  cause  of  their  fellow-citizens 
during  the  war,  no  sect  can  boast  of  a 
greater  number  of  useful  and  exemplary 
citizens.” 


COINS  OF  EDWARD  VI. 

The  term  sovereign,  as  applied  to  a  piece 
of  money,  is  not  new  in  the  history  of  our 
coinage ;  for  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  who  brought  the  gold  used 
at  the  Mint  to  its  original  purity,  which 
had  been  greatly  debased  by  his  prede¬ 


cessor,  there  were  both  sovereigns  and 
half-sovereigns.  The  following  is  the 
description  of  the  current  money  of  that 
reign  : — 

King  Edward's  silver  Crown-piece, 
coined  at  York.  It  had  the  king’s  figure, 
at  full-length,  on  horseback,  in  full- 
armour,  crowned,  and  holding  a  drawn 
sword  at  his  heart.  The  horse  is  adorned 
with  large  embroidered  trappings,  with  a 
plume  of  feathers  on  the  head,  and  the 
date  under  him.  The  Mint  mark. is  y, 
and  it  is  circumscribed  with  these  words; 
— Edward  vi  d,g,  agl,  fra,  z,  hibr, 
rex.  The  reverse  like  that  of  the  shilling. 

The  Sovereign ,  struck  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  reign,  had  the  profile  figure  of  his 
majesty  in  armour,  crowned,  holding  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  the 
orb  in  the  left.  The  marked  a  tun 
over  the  royal  head,  circti Ascribed  with 
these  words  ; — Edward  vi,  e,g,  agl, 
fran.  z,  hib,  rex.  The  reverse  had 
the  arms  crowned,  and  the  like  supporters 
as  his  father,  with  E,R  on  the  pedestal, 
and  the  following  motto : — jhs,  avtem, 
TRANSIENS  PER,  MEDIUM,  ILLORY, 
IRAT, 

The  base  Shilling  of  Edward  VI., 
coined  at  York.  The  Mint  mark  y,  the 
head  in  profile,  crowned  with  the  legend, 
Edward,  vi, «*>,&,  agl,  fra,  z,  hib, 
rex.  On  the  reverse,  Timor,  domini, 

FONS  VITE,  7rI,D,  XLIX. 

The  Half-Sovereign ,  coined  in  his 
third  year.  It  has  the-  king’s  bust  in 
armour,  bareheaded,  circumscribed  scu¬ 
tum  FIDEI  PROTEGIT  EUM— 3  rose 
between  each  word,  and  a  rose  the  Mint 
mark.  On  the  reverse  the  arms  in  a 
shield,  crowned,  between  the  initial  let¬ 
ters  e,r,  with  the  title  circumscribed  as 
above. 

The  fine  Shilling  of  Edward  VI.  It 
bore  the  king’s  bust,  full-faced,  crowned, 
and  in  his  Parliamentary  robes,  with  a 
chain  of  the  order.  On  one  side  of  the 
head  is  a  large  double  rose,  and  on  the 
other  the  figures  xn,  denoting  the  value, 
with  the  title,  as  above,  in  old  English 
characters.  The  Mint  mark  y,  n,b. 
This  is  the  fq\st  English  coin  on  which  we 
see  the  Collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

The  Sixpence  of  his  third  year,  of  the 
York  Mint.  The  Mint  mark  y.  On 
the  obverse  is  the  king’s  bust,  in  armour, 
crowned,  and  labelled  with  the  regal  tide. 
On  the  reverse  are  the  royal  arms,  in  an 
oval  shield,  garnished  and  crowned,  with 
theinotto, scutum,  fidei,  fEotegit, 

EUM. 

The  Noble  was  also  in  use  in  this 
reign,  as  an  appropriate  attendant  on  the 
Sovereign. 
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FORFEITS  IN  A  BARBER’S  SHOP. 

Barber’s  shops  were  formerly  places  of 
great  resort,  for  passing  away  time  in  an 
idle  manner.  By  way  of  enforcing  some 
kind  of  regularity,  and  perhaps,  at  least 
as  much  to  promote  drinking,  certain  Jaws 
were  usually  hung  up,  the  transgression 
of  which  was  to  be  punished  by  specific 
forfeitures.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  laws  of  that  nature  were  as  often 
laughed  at  as  obeyed  : — 

- *  Laws  for  all  faults, 

But  laws  so  countenanc'd,  that  the  strong  sta¬ 
tutes 

Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 

As  much  in  mock  as  mark-’’ 

Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

Kenrick,  with,  some  triumph  over  Dr. 
Johnson  for. deficient  in  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  poiny^u  knowledge,  produced  the 
following  as  a  specimen  of  such  rules, 
professing  to  have  copied  them  near 
Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire  : — 

BULKS  FOB  SEEMLY  BEHAVIOUR. 

“  First  come,  first  served — then  come  not  late  ; 
And  when  arrived  keep  >our  state  ; 

For  he  who  from  these  rules  shall  swerve, 

Must  pay  the  forfeits — so  observe. 

1. 

Who  enters  here  with  boots  and  spurs, 

Must  keep  his  nook  ;  for  if  he  stirs, 

And  gives  with  armed  heel  a  kick, 

A  pint  he  pays  for  ev’ry  prick. 

2. 

Who  rudely  takes  another’s  turn, 

A  forfeit  mug  may  manners  learn. 

3. 

Who relentless  shall  swearer  curse, 

Must  lug  seven  farthings  from  his  purse. 

4. 

Who  checks  the  barber  in  his  tale, 

Must  pay  for  each  a  pot  of  ale. 

5. 

Who  will  or  cannot  miss  his  hat 
While  trimming,  pays  a  pint  for  that. 

6. 

And  he  who  can  or  will  not  pay, 

Shall  hence  be  sent  half-trim  mSi  away, 

For  will  he,  nill  he,  if  in  faufi, 

He  forfeit  must  in  meal  or  malt. 

But  mark,  who  is  already  in  drink, 

The  cannikin  must  never  clink  ” 

That  they  were  something  of  this  kind 
is  most  probable,  though  the  above  lines 
wear  some  appearance  #!  fabrication  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  in  thementio.Hrofseuew  farthings, 
evidently  put  as  an  equivalent  to  a  pint 
of  ale,  but  in  reality  the  price  of  a  pint  of 
porter  in  London  when  Dr.  Kenrick 
wrote,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  have  been 
the  price  of  a  pint  of  ale  many  years 
back.  The  language,  too,  has  not  pro¬ 
vinciality  enough  for  the  place  assigned. 
Objections  might  be  made  also  to  several 


of  the  expressions,  if  the  thing  deserved 
more  criticism. — N are's  Glossary. 


TRANSLATION ;  OR,  A  SCOTCH 
CALL. 

About  the  year  1750,  Mr.  Sim  was 
minister  at  Glass,  in  Bamfshire,  and  had 
as  a  parishioner  the  late  much-respected 
Mr.  Gordon,  of  Auchmull,  who  had  en¬ 
tertained  a  long  and  inveterate  grudge  at 
the  honest  parson.  Mr.  Sim  got  or  pro¬ 
cured  a  call  to  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Mootlich,  and  as  usual  preached  a  fare¬ 
well  sermon,  which  Mr.  Gordon  did  not 
honour  with  his  attendance  ;  but  a  third 
person  extolling  the  discourse  to  the  skies, 
Mr.  Gordon  replied  by  asking  the  text, 
and  being  told  Acts  xx.  22,  u  And  I  go 
bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not 
knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me.” 
— u  Ah,  d — 1  curse  him,”  said  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don,  “  weel  kens  be  that  the  stipend  of 
Mootlich  is  better  than  the  stipend  of 
Glass.”  Malvina. 


ROMANTIC  HIGHWAYMAN. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mead,  preserved  among 
that  gentleman’s  papers  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  dated  February  3,  1625, 
there  is  the  following  account  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  highwayman  : — 

“  Mr.  Clavell,  a  gentleman,  a  knight’s 
eldest  son,  a  great  highway -robber,  and 
of  posts,  was,  together  with  a  soldier,  hi3 
companion,  arraigned  and  condemned,  on 
Monday  last,  at  the  King’s  Bench  bar  ; 
he  pleaded  for  himself  that  he  never  had 
struck  or  wounded  any  man,  never  taken 
anything  Horn  their  bodies,  as  tings,  &c., 
never  cut  their  girths  or  saddles,  or  done 
them,  when  he  robbed,  any  corporeal  vio¬ 
lence.  He  was,  with  his  companion,  re¬ 
prieved  ;  he  sent  the  following  verses  to 
the  king  for  mercy,  and  hath  obtained  it : 

u  I  that  liave  robb’d  so  oft  am  now  bid  stand ; 
Death  and  the  law  assault  me,  and  demand 
My  life  and  means  ;  1  never  us’d  men  so, 

But,  having  ta’en  their  money,  let  them  go. 
Yet,  must  I  die  ?  and  is  there  no  relief? 

The  King  of  kings  had  mercy  on  a  thief! 

So  may  our  gracious  king,  too,  if  he  please, 
Without  his  council,  grant  me  a  release. 

God  is  his  precedent,  and  men  shall  see 
His  mercy  go  beyond  severity.” 


©atbrni*. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff  *  -Woitor. 

A  long  chain  of  progeny  is  likely  to  be 
produced  by  a  recent  union  at  Bristol, 
between  Mr.  Dunbar ,  iron-founder,  and 
Miss  Link. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  WEBER. 

Neither  our  manners  nor  our  climate 
suited  the  Baron.  When  he  was  so 
loudly  called  for  after  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  Oberon ,  he  said  to  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble,  4‘  Mr.  Kemble,  for  why  you 
make  de  people  cry  so  for  me  ?”  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  induced 
to  make  his  appearance  at  the  side  scenes ; 
and  not  then  till  he  had  frequently  ex¬ 
claimed,  44  No,  no — where  is  de  Faw¬ 
cett  ?”  wishing  him  to  go  on  and  receive 
all  the  honours  of  the  day.  If  Weber 
had  continued  to  compose  for  our  theatres, 
he  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
chastening  and  improving  the  style  of 
our  singers.  On  one  occasion  at  a  re¬ 
hearsal,  he  said,  44  I  am  ver  sorry  you 
tak  so  much  troble.”  44  Oh !  not  at 
all!”  was  the  reply.  44  Yes,”  he  added, 
44  but  I  say,  yes — dat  is,  for  why  you 
tak  de  troble  to  sing  so  many  notes  dat 
are  not  in  de  book.” 


STAYS. 

A  curious  edict  was  passed  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Joseph  the  Second,  to  restrain  the 
use  and  fashion  of  stays  ;  in  the  preamble 
it  set  forth,  that  they  impaired  the  health, 
and  impeded  the  growth  of  the  fair  sex  ; 
in  all  orphan  houses,  nunneries,  and 
other  places  of  public  education,  they 
were  strictly  forbidden,  and  young  ladies 
still  persisting  in  the  fashion,  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  customary 
indulgences  and  44  countenance”  which 
were  bestowed  on  their  class  ;  thus  they 
were  made  a  sort  of  immorality.  The 
College  of  Physicians  also  were  enjoined 
to  draw  up  a  dissertation  in  support  of 
the  royal  edict,  which  was  distributed 
gratis.  But  what  can  a  monarch  do 
against  fashion  ?  The  liberty  of  the  cor¬ 
set  was  soon  re-established  in  Austria  in 
its  full  severity. 


Macklin  having  written  a  comedy, 
showed  it  to  Quin  and  asked  his  opinion 
of  it,  Quin  gave  him  some  hopes  of  its 
success,  but  desired  him  to  wait  a  little 
before  he  brought  it  out.  Next  season  he 
was  called  upon  again  for  his  interest 
with  Mr.  Rich,  to  have  it  performed ; 
Quin  had  the  address  to  satisfy  Macklin 
a  second  time,  recommending  him  to  wait 
a  little  longer.  Shylock  retired  growl¬ 
ing  but  complied.  Next  year  he  again 
applied,  confident  of  success,  but  was 
astonished  at  receiving  the  same  answer 
as  before.  Unable  to  contain  himself,  he 
pettishly  asked  how  much  longer  he 
should  have  to  wait.  44  ’  Till  the  day  of 
judgment  (replied  Quin)  when  you  and 
your  play  may  be  d — d  together .” 


LAUGHABLE  MISTAKE, 

Some  time  ago,  a  lady  went  into  the 
Police  Office,  Bow  Street,  and  inquired 
the  price  of  some  fur  and  silk  articles. 
Townsend,  quizzingly  replied,  4*  Oh ! 
ma’am,  we’re  all  fair  and  above  board — 
we’ve  no  cloaks  here.”  To  which  the 
lady  rejoined,  44  Sir,  I  beg  pardon,  I 
really  thought  that  this  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  pelisse  office  /” 


FELINE  INSTINCT. 

The  following  extraordinary  anecdote  of 
the  sensibility  of  cats  to  approaching 
danger  from  earthquakes  is  well  authen¬ 
ticated  : — In  the  year  1783,  two  cats, 
belonging  to  a  merchant  of  Messina,  in 
Sicily,  announced  to  him  the  approach 
of  an  earthquake. .  Before  the  shock  was 
felt  these  two  animals  seemed  anxiously 
to  work  their  way  through  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  they  were.  Their  master, 
observing  their  fruitless  efforts,  opened 
the  door  for  them.  At  a  second  and 
third  door,  which  they  also  found  shut, 
they  repeated  their  efforts,  and  on  being 
set  completely  at  liberty,  they  ran  straight 
through  the  street,  and  out  of  the  gate  of 
the  town.  The  merchant,  whose  curiosity 
was  excited  by  this  strange  conduct  of 
the  cats,  followed  them  into  the  fields, 
where  he  again  saw  them  scratching  and 
burrowing  in  the  earth.  Soon  after, 
there  was  a  violent  shock  of  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  many  of  the  houses  in  the 
city  fell  down,  of  which  number  the 
merchant’s  was  one,  so  that  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  life  to  the  singular  fore¬ 
bodings  of  his  cats. 


Fair  moon  !  they  say  thy  silver  light 
Is  emblem  but  of  love, 

Yet  frail  and  false  as  woman’s  vows 
Oh  !  never  can’st  thou  prove. 

Fleeting  tho’  thy  brilliancy, 

’Twill  last  at  least  till  day  ; 

But  woman’s  love  e’en  in  its  bud 
Of'  brightness  dies  away. 

Europ.  Mag . 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tue  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  are  resumed  in 
our  present  number,  and  will  be  continued  oc* 
casionaliy. 

;  F.  R.  Y.  will  find  the  alteration  correct. 
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WAY  LAND  SMITH’S  CAVE. 


rapidly,  so  that  when  a  person  is  at  the 
bottom  he  can  almost  stand  upright,  in¬ 
deed  l  found  it  a  very  comfortable  shelter 
during  a  heavy  shower  ;  the  stones  which 
lie  in  great  confusion  and  different  shapes, 
are  innumerable.  The  author  of  u  Kenil¬ 
worth”  says  that  it  was  blown  up  by  gun¬ 
powder,  and  it  has  indeed  that  appearance. 
The  country  people  still  think  the  same, 
and  that  it  belonged  to  an  invisible  smith, 
and  when  a  traveller  wanted  his  horse 
shod,  he  had  only  to  leave  his  horse  with 
a  piece  of  money  for  a  short  time,  and  at 
his  return  he  #ould  find  the  horse  shod 
and  the  mortey  gone.  Some  people  say 
it  was  a  Druid’s  temple,  others  an  altar 
for  sacrifices,  but  for  my  part  I  think  it 
is  the  funeral  monument  of  some  illus¬ 
trious  chief  lulled  at  the  battle  of  Ash¬ 
down  or  some  other  battle,  for  there  are 
various  small  mounds  of  earth  in  which 
have  been  found  bones  and  spear  points. 
vol.  viii.  D  206 


In  selecting  u  Kenilworth”  for  the  second 
of  our  Waverley  Novels  we  present  our 
readers  with  a  view  of  Wayland  Smith’s 
Cave,  so  important  a  place  in  that  cele¬ 
brated  novel.  For  the  engraving,  which  is 
from  an  original  drawing  as  well  as  for 
the  following  description,  we  are  indebted 
to  a  correspondent. 

This  romantic  place  so  well  described  in 
that  beautiful  novel,  “  Kenilworth,”  was 
the  object  of  my  curiosity  during  a  short 
stay  near  Wantage,  Berkshire,  and  I 
must  say  it  did  not  dissappoint  me.  The 
cave  is  situated  on  Childry  Dov/ns,  and 
embraces  a  very  fine  home  view  of  the 
White  Horse  Hill,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  picture  was  taken  on  the 
spot,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  it  is  pretty 
correct.  The  description  is  as  follows  :  — 
Two  square  flat  stones,  set  on  edge,  sup- 

f>ort  a  third  of  a  much  larger  size,  which 
ies  flat  on  the  top  ;  the  ground  descends 
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I  have  merely  sent  you  this  account  as 
I  dare  say  there  are  very  many  people 
who  think  that  there  never  was  such  a 
place,  except  in  the  imagination  of  an 
author. 

H.  P. 


KENILWORTH;  A  ROMANCE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  44  WAVEBLEY.” 

The  outline  o-f  the  melancholy  tale  on 
which  the  romance  of  44  Kenilworth”  is 
founded,  is  narrated  at  length  in  Ash- 
mole’s  44  Antiquities  of  Berkshire,”  and 
it  is  alluded  to  in  many  other  works  which 
treat  of  the  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
celebrated  favourite,  Leicester.  The  fair 
heroine  is  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  whose 
tragic  fate  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
elegy,  by  Mickle,  called  44  Cumner  Hall.” 
The  novel  commences  with  a  scene  at 
(  the  Black  Bear  Inn,  in  the  village  of 
Cumnor,  three  or  four  miles  from  Oxford, 
kept  by  Giles  Gosling,  44  a  man  of  goodly 
person,  and  of  somewhat  a  round  belly, 
fifty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  moderate 
in  his  reckonings,  prompt  in  his  pay¬ 
ments,  having  a  cellar  of  sound  liquor,  a 
ready  wit,  and  a  pretty  daughter.”  To 
this  inn,  Michael  Lambourne,  the  land¬ 
lord’s  nephew,  a  hopeless  vagabond,  44  a 
swasher,  and  a  desperate  Dick,”  returns 
from  serving  with  the  Spaniards;  and 
here  also  a  young  gentleman,  of  the  name 
of  Tressilian,  has  taken  up  his  residence. 

A  Master  Goldthred,  at  the  earnest  in¬ 
stigation  of  mine  host,  and  the  joyous  con¬ 
currence  of  his  guests,  indulged  the  com¬ 
pany  with  the  following  morsel  of  melody : 

“  Of  all  the  birds  on  bush  or  tree. 

Commend  me  to  the  owl. 

Since  he  may  best  ensample  be 
To  those  the  cup  that  trowl. 

For  when  the  sun  hath  left  the  west,, 

He  chooses  the  tree  that  he  loves  the  best, 
And  he  whoops  out  his  song,  and  he  laughs 
at  his  jest; 

Then  though  hours  be  late,  and  weather  foul. 
We’ll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny 
owl. 

The  lark  is  but  a  bumpkin  fowl. 

He  sleeps  in  his  nest  till  morn ; 

But  iny  blessing  upon  the  jolly  owl, 

That  all  night  blows  his  horn. 

Then  up  with  your  cup  till  you  stagger  in 
speech. 

And  match  me  this  catch,  though  you 
swagger  and  screech. 

And  drink  till  you  wink,  my  merry  men 
each ; 

For  though  hours  be  late,  and  weather  be 
foul,  '  / 

We'll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny 
,  owl.” 

Michael,  inquiring  after  certain  of  his 
friends,  some  of  whom  he  learns  have  died 


for  their  country’s  good  (on  the  gallows), 
names  Tony  Foster. 

44  Which  Tony  Foster  mean  you  ?” 
said  the  innkeeper. 

u  Why,  he  they  called  Tony  Fire-the- 
Fagot,  because  he  brought  a  light  to  kin¬ 
dle  the  pile  round  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
when  the  wind  blew  out  Jack  Thong’s 
torch,  and  no  man  else  would  give  him 
light  for  love  or  money.” 

44  Tony  Foster  lives  and  thrives,”  said 
the  host.  44  But,  kinsman,  I  would  not 
have  you  call  him  Tony  Fire-the-Fagot, 
if  you  would  not  brook  the  stab.” 

44  Flow  !  is  he  grown  ashamed  on’t  ?” 
said  Lambourne  ;  44  why,  he  was  wont 
to  boast  of  it,  and  say  he  liked  as  well  to 
see  a  roasted  heretic  as  a  roasted  ox.” 

44  Ay,  but,  kinsman,  that  was  in  Mary’s 
time,”  replied  the  landlord,  44  when  To¬ 
ny’s  father  was  reeve  here  to  the  Abbot  of 
Abingdon.  But  since  that,  Tony  married 
a  pure  precisian,  and  is  as  good  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  I  warrant  you,  as  the  best.” 

44  And  looks  grave,  and  holds  his  head 
high,  and  scorns  his  old  companions,” 
said  the  mercer. 

44  Then  he  hath  prospered,  I  warrant 
you,”  said  Ivambourne ;  44  for  ever  when 
a  man  h4th  got  nobles  of  his  own,  he 
keeps  out  of  the  ways  of  those  whose  ex¬ 
chequers  lie  in  other  men’s  purchase.” 

44  Prospered,  quotha  !”  said  the  mercer, 

44  why,  you  remember  Cumnor-piace,* 
the  old  mansion-house  beside  the  church¬ 
yard.” 

44  By  the  same  token,  I  robbed  the 
orchard  three  times— -what  of  that  ? — it 
was  the  old  abbot’s  residence  when  there 
was  plague  or  sickness  at  Abingdon.” 

44  Ay,”  said  the  host,  44  but  that  has 
been  long  over ;  and  Anthony  F oster  hath 
a  right  in  it,  and  lives  there  by  some 
grant  from  a  great  courtier,  who  had  the 
church-lands  from  the  crown  ;  and  there 
he  dwells,  and  has  as  little  to  do  with  any 
poor  wight  in  Cumnor,  as  if  he  were  him¬ 
self  a  belted  knight.” 

44  Nay,”  said  the  mercer,  44  it  is  not 
altogether  pride  in  Tony  neither — there 
is  a  fair. lady  in  the  case,  and  Tony 
will  scarce  let  the  light  of  day  look  on 
her.” 

44  How,”  said  Tressilian,  who  now  for 
the  first  time  interfered  in  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  44  did  ye  not  say  this  Foster  was 
married,  and  to  a  precisian  ?” 

44  Married  he  was,  and  to  as  bitter  a 
precisian  as  ever  eat  flesh  in  Lent ;  and  a 
cat-and-dog  life  she  led  with  Tony,  as 
men  said.  But  she  is  dead,  rest  be  with 
her,  and  Tony  hath  but  a  slip  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  so  it  is  thought  he  means  to  wed 

*  For  an  engraving  of  Cumnor-piace,  see  Mir¬ 
ror,  No  108, 
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this  stranger,  that  metr  keep  such  a  coil 
about.” 

And  why  so  ? — I  mean,  why  do  they 
keep  a  coil  about  her  ?”  said  Tressilian. 

“  Why,  I  wot  not,”  answered  the  host, 
u  except  that  men  say  she  is  as  beautiful 
as  an  angel,  and  no  one  knows  whence 
she  comes,  and  every  one  wishes  to  know 
why  she  is  kept  so  closely  mewed  up.” 

Foster  is  a  man  who  had  been  one  of 
Queen  Mary’s  Papists,  and  afterwards 
one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Protestants  ; 
he  had  lighted  the  fagots  for  burning  La¬ 
timer,  and,  though  formerly  poor,  was 
now  rich,  and  lived  as  master  of  the  ma¬ 
nor-house.  Lambourne  had  made  a  wa¬ 
ger  that  he  would  go  to  Foster’s  house, 
ahd  get  introduced  to  the  fair  guest. 
Tressilian  agreed  to  accompany  him ;  and 
while  Foster  and  Michael  had  retired  to 
talk  over  old  crimes  and  plan  new  ones, 
Tressilian  encountered  the  fair  lady  Amy 
Robsart,  the  heroine  of  the  novel,  to  whom 
he  had  been  attached  and  was  now  seek¬ 
ing.  While  he  is  advising  her  to  quit 
the  place  with  him,  they  are  interrupted 
by  Lambourne  and  Foster  ;  Tressilian  i3 
ordered  to  quit  the  house,  in  doing  which 
he  encounter  a  cavalier  muffled  in  his 
riding  cloak,  who  proves  to  be  Varney, 
an  attendant  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
an  important  agent  in  this  drama.  Tres¬ 
silian  and  Varney  fight,  and  the  latter 
would  have  received  his  death  blow  had 
not  Lambourne  come  to  his  aid. 

Varney  is  the  bearer  of  a  present  from 
his  master  and  a  letter  to  “  the  queen  of 
his  affections,”  announcing  that  he  will 
visit  her  that  evening.  Varney  had  been 
so  much  the  confidant  of  Leicester  in  this 
love  affair  with  Amy,  that  he  had  been 
accused  of  carrying  her  off,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  charged  as  her  seducer.  The  rooms 
at  Cumnor  had  been  splendidly  fitted  up 
for  the  residence  of  Amy,  who  was  in 
fact  married  to  England’s  proudest  earl, 
Leicester,  although  it  was  not  publicly 
known  or  avowed.  The  earl  arrived  and 
was  received  with  raptures  by  his  wife ; 
the  interview  between  them  is  delight¬ 
fully  drawn,  particularly  where,  with 
childish  wonder  and  rustic  simplicity, 
she  mixes  the  most  tender  and  conjugal 
affection,  and  admires  from  head  to  foot 
the  noble  form  and  princely  attire  of  her 
lord. 

“  Nay,”  she  said,  u  but  I  will  un¬ 
mantle  you — I  must  see  if  you  have  kept 
your  word  to  me,  and  come  as  the  great 
earl  men  call  thee,  and  not  as  heretofore 
like  a  private  cavalier.” 

“  Thou  art  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Amy,”  said  the  earl,  suffering  her  to  pre¬ 
in  the  playful  contest ;  “  the  jewels, 
and  feathers,  and  silk,  are  more  to  them 
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than  the  man  whom  they  adorn — many  a 
poor  blade  looks  gay  in  a  velvet  scab¬ 
bard.” 

“  But  so  cannot  men  say  of  thee,  thou 
noble  earl,”  said  his  lady,  as  the  cloak 
dropped  on  the  floor,  and  shewed  him 
dressed  as  princes  when  they  ride  abroad  ; 
“  thou  art  the  good  and  well-tried  steel, 
whose  inly  worth  deserves,  yet  disdains, 
its  outward  ornaments.  Do  not  think 
Amy  can  love  thee  better  in  this  glorious 
garb,  than  she  did  when  she  gave  her 
heart  to  him  who  wore  the  russet  brown 
cloak  in  the  woods  of  Devon,” 

“  And  thou  too,”  said  the  earl,  as 
gracefully  and  majestically  he  led  his 
beautiful  countess  toward  the  chair  of 
state  which  was  prepared  for  them  both, 
“  thou  too,  my  love,  hast  donned  a  dress 
which  becomes  thy  rank,  though  it  cannot 
improve  thy  beauty.  What  think’st  thou 
of  our  court  taste  ?” 

The  lady  cast  a  sidelong  glance  upon 
the  great  mirror  as  they  passed  it  by,  and 
then  said,  “  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I 
think  not  of  my  own  person  while  I  look 
at  the  reflection  of  thine.  Sit  thou  there,” 
she  said,  aS  they  approached  the  chair  of 
state,  “  like  a  thing  for  men  to  worship 
and  to  wonder  at.” 

u  Ay,  love,”  said  the  earl,  “  if  thou 
wilt  share  my  state  with  me.” 

“  Not  so,”  said  the  countess  ;  u  I  will 
sit  on  this  footstool  at  thy  feet,  that  I  may 
spell  over  thy  splendour,  and  learn,  for 
the  first  time,  how  princes  are  attired.” 

Varney,  a  strong-headed,  artful  knave, 
capable  of  any  mischief  to  forward  his 
ambition,  urges  Leicester  to  seek  the  hand 
of  majesty  itself,  confident  that,  however 
high  his  master  climbs,  he  must  drag 
Richard  Varney  along  with  him.  The 
countess  having  been  informed  by  Tres¬ 
silian  that  her  father  was  ill,  entreats  the 
earl  that  she  might  communicate  the  se¬ 
cret  of  her  marriage  to  him ;  the  earl 
objects  to  her  visiting  her  father,  express¬ 
ing  some  jealous  fears  of  Tressilian,  her 
former  admirer.  The  earl  takes  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Woodstock  next  morning, 
accompanied  by  Varney  and  Lambourne, 
whom  he  had  engaged  in  his  service. 

Tressilian,  after  his  interview  with  the 
countess,  returned  to  the  inn,  but  refused 
all  further  acquaintance  with  Lambourne. 
After  he  had  retired  to  rest,  his  host, 
Giles  Gosling,  entered  his  room,  and 
warned  him  against  his  nephew.  Tres¬ 
silian,  in  confidence,  told  him  the  tale  of 
the  countess,  to  whom  he  had  been  se¬ 
cretly  contracted,  but  that  she  had  been 
suddenly  carried  off  from  the  house  of  her 
father,  Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  by  Varney.  Tressilian  is  induced 
to  quit  the  inn  during  the  night ;  in  tra- 
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versing  along  crooked  lanes  and  bye-ways, 
as  directed  by  bis  host,  his  horse  loses  a 
shoe,  and,  on  inquiring  for  a  smith,  he 
meets  with  a  pedagogue,  Master  Erasmus 
Holiday. 

The  account  of  himself,  as  related  to 
Tressilian,  is  one  of  those  happy  sketches 
in  which  our  author  is  so  successful. 
Tressilian  only  wanted  to  know  where  he 
could  get  his  horse  shod,  but  the  man  of 
letters  could  not  give  that  information 
without  prefacing  it  with  a  full  half  hour 
of  his  own  history,  and  that  of  a  Doctor 
Doboobie. 

44  He  was  bom  at  Hogsnorton,  where, 
according  to  popular  saying,  the  pigs  play 
upon  the  organ  ;  a  proverb  which  he  in¬ 
terpreted  allegorically,  as  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  herd  of  Epicurus,  of  which 
Horace  confessed  himself  a  partner.  His 
name  of  Erasmus,  he  derived  partly  from 
his  father  having  been  the  son  of  a  re¬ 
nowned  washerwoman,  who  held  that 
great  scholar  in  clean  linen  all  the  while 
he  was  at  Oxford ;  a  task  of  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  he  was  only  possessed  of  two 
shirts,  44  the  one,”  as  she  expressed  her¬ 
self,  44  to  wash  the  other.”  And  I  have 
at  all  times,  when  in  correspondence  with 
foreign  scholars,  subscribed  myself  Eras¬ 
mus  ab  Die  Eausto,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
distinction  due  to  the  learned  under  that 
title ;  witness  the  erudite  Diedrichus 
Buckerschockius,  who  dedicated  to  me, 
under  that  title,  his  treatise  on  the  letter 
tau.  In  fine,  sir,  I  have  been  a  happy 
and  distinguished  man.” 

44  Long  may  it  be  so,  sir,”  said  the  tra¬ 
veller;  44  but  permit  me  to  ask,  in  your 
own  learned  phrase,  quid  hoc  ad  Iphycli 
hoves ,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
shoeing  of  my  poor  nag  ?” 

This  Dr.  Doboobie  had  a  servant 
named  Wayland  Smith,  who  after  the 
death  of  his  master  turns  smith  ;  to  him 
Tressilian  is  conducted  by  a  little  Adonis, 
a  pupil  of  master  Holiday’s,  thus  des¬ 
cribed  : — - 

44  A  queer,  shambling  ill-made  urchin, 
who,  by  his  stunted  growth,  seemed 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  though 
he  was  probably,  in  reality,  a  year  or  two 
older,  with  a  carroty  pate  in  huge  disor¬ 
der,  a  freckled  sun-burnt  visage,  with  a 
snub  nose,  a  long  chin,  and  two  peery 
grey  eyes,  which  had  a  droll  obliquity  of 
vision,  approaching  to  a  squint,  though 
perhaps  not  a  decided  one.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  look  at  the  little  man  without 
some  disposition  to  laugh,  especially 
when  Gammer  Sludge,  seizing  upon  and 
kissing  him,  in  spite  of  his  struggling  and 
kicking  in  reply  to  her  caresses,  termed 
him  her  own  precious  pearl  of  beauty. 

*4  Bicar de  ”  said  the  preceptor,  44  you 


hrust  forthwith  (which  is  profecto)  set 
forth  so  far  as  tne  top  of  the  hill,  and 
shew  this  man  of  worship  Wayland 
Smith’s  work-shop.” 

44  A  proper  errand  of  a  morning,”  said 
the  boy,  in  better  language  than  Tres¬ 
silian  expected  ;  44  and  who  knows  but 
the  devil  may  fly  away  with  me  before  I 
come  back  ?” 

44  Ay,  marry  may  un,”  said  dame 
Sludge,  44  and  you  might  have  thought 
twice,  master  Domine,  ere  you  sent  my 
dainty  darling  on  arrow  such  errand.  It 
is  not  for  such  doings  I  feed  your  belly 
and  clothe  your  back,  I  warrant  you.” 

44  Pshaw  —  nuycB ,  good  Gammer 
Sludge,”  answered  the  preceptor ;  44  I 
ensure  you  that  Satan,  if  there  be  Satan 
in  the  case,  shall  not  touch  a  thread  of 
his  garment ;  for  Dickie  can  say  his  pater 
with  the  best,  and  may  defend  the  foul 
fiend — Eumenides  Stygiumque  nefas .” 

44  Ay,  and  I  have  sewed  a  sprig  of  the 
mountain  ash  into  his  collar,”  said  the 
good  woman,  44  which  will  avail  more 
than  your  clerkship,  I  wus  ;  but  for  all 
that,  it  is  ill  to  seek  the  devil  or  his 
mates  either.” 

44  My  good  boy,”  said  Tressilian,  who 
saw  from  a  grotesque  sneer  on  Dickie’s 
face,  that  he  was  more,  like  to  act  upon 
his  own  bottom  than  by  the  instruction 
of  his  elders,  44  I  will  give  thee  a  silver 
groat,  my  pretty  fellow,  if  you  will  but 
guide  me  to  this  man’s  forge.” 

The  boy  gave  him  a  knowing  side- 
look,  which  seemed  to  promise  acquies¬ 
cence,  while  at  the  same  time  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  44  I  be  your  guide  to  Wayland 
Smith’s !  Why,  man,  did  I  not  say 
that  the  devil  might  fly  off  with  me,  just 
as  the  kite  there  (looking  to  the  window) 
is  flying  off  with  one  of  grandame’s 
chicks.” 

44  The  kite  !  the  kite  !”  exclaimed  the 
old  woman  in  return,  and  forgetting  all 
other  matters  in  her  alarm,  hastened  to 
the  rescue  of  her  chicken  as  fast  as  her 
old  legs  could  carry  her. 

44  Now  for  it,”  said  the  urchin  to  Tres¬ 
silian  ;  44  snatch  your  beaver,  get  out 
your  horse,  and  have  at  the  silver  groat 
you  spoke  of.” 

44  Nay,  but,  tarry,  tarry,”  said  the 
preceptor,  44  Suflamina  IlicardeP 

44  Tarry  yourself,”  said  Dickie,  44  and 
think  what  answer  you  are  to  make  to 

grannie  for  sending  me  post  to  the  devil.” 
****** 

44  Here  are  we  at  Wayland  Smith’s 
forge-door.” 

44  You  jest,  my  little  friend,”  said  Tres¬ 
silian  ;  44  here  is  nothing  but  a  bare  moor, 
and  that  ring  of  stones,  with  a  great  one 
in  the  midst,  like  a  Cornish  barrow.” 
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11  Ay,  and  that  great  flat  stone  in  the 
midst,  which  lies  across  the  top  of  these 
uprights,”  said  the  boy,  u  is  Wayland 
Smith's  counter,  that  you  must  tell  down 
your  money  upon." 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  such  folly  ?” 
said  the  traveller,  beginning  to  be  angry 
with  the  boy,  and  vexed  with  himself  for 
having  trusted  such  a  hare-brained  guide. 

“  Why,”  said  Dickie,  with  a  grin, 
“  you  must  tie  your  horse  to  that  upright 
stone  that  has  the  ring  in’t,  and  then  you 
must  whistle  three  times,  and  lay  me 
down  your  silver  groat  on  that  other  flat 
stone,  walk  out  of  the  circle,  sit  down 
on  the  west  side  of  that  little  thicket  of 
bushes,  and  take  heed  you  look  neither 
to  right  nor  to  left  for  ten  minutes,  or  so 
long  as  you  shall  hear  the  hammer  clink, 
and  whenever  it  ceases,  say  your  prayers 
for  the  space  you  could  tell  a  hundred, — 
or  count  over  a  hundred,  which  will  do 
as  well, — and  then  come  into  the  circle, 
you  will  find  your  money  gone  and  your 
horse  shod.” 

This  Wayland  Smith  is  an  uncouth 
and  mysterious  personage,  who  never 
wishes  to  see  his  customers,  but  exacts 
from  them  that  they  shall  lay  their  groat 
on  a  stone,  retire  at  some  distance,  and 
never  look  at  him  while  he  does  the  ne¬ 
cessary  work.  Tressilian,  determined  on 
having  some  conversation  with  him  at  all 
hazards,  follows  him  into  a  subterranean 
cell,  where  he  learns  his  history.  Smith 
had  been  apprentice  to  a  juggler,  and  told 
the  fortune  of  Tressilian ’s  favourite,  of 
whom  he  brought  a  painful  remembrance. 
Tressilian  agrees  to  take  Wayland  along 
with  him  to  Lidcote  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Hugh  Robsart.  The  good  knight  has 
suffered  much  from  the  loss  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  particularly  as  he  was  unacquainted 
with  her  fate. 

Wayland,  by  his  skill  in  medicine, 
administers  a  sedative  draught  to  Sir 
Hugh,  which  does  him  much  good.  It 
is  then  determined,  that  Tressilian,  being 
invested  with  sufficient  powers,  shall  re¬ 
pair  to  court  to  claim  the  lost  Amy. 
While  he  is  preparing  for  his  departure, 
a  messenger  arrives  from  the  earl  of  Sus¬ 
sex,  invites  him  to  repair  to  him  imme¬ 
diately  at  Say’s  Court,  near  Deptford ; 
and  he  sets  off,  accompanied  by  Way- 
land  and  the  messenger. 

The  earl  of  Sussex  was  then  confined 
by  an  illness,  suspected  justly  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  poison  administered 
by  Alasco,  an  astrologer,  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  or  his  party. 
Arrived  in  London,  Wayland  purchased 
several  drugs  o£  as  many  different  che¬ 
mists;  and,  on  reaching  Say’s  Court, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  prevail  on  the 


earl  to  take  an  electuary  he  had  prepared, 
which  was  of  signal  service.  In  the 
meantime,  the  queen  sent  her  own  physi¬ 
cian,  Dr.  Masters,  to  Say’s  Court ;  but 
Wayland  having  undertaken  to  cure  the 
earl,  only  on  condition  that  he  should  ad¬ 
here  to  his  directions,  and  having  given 
orders  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed, 
Dr.  Masters,  on  his  arrival,  was  met  by  a 
young  Devonshire  gentleman,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  earl,  who  refused  him  admit¬ 
tance.  This  gentleman  is  Raleigh,  to 
whom  we  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  in¬ 
troduced. 

The  earl  of  Sussex,  on  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  repulse  the  physician  had 
met  with  from  his  zealous  young  follower, 
commanded  Blount,  his  master  of  horse, 
to  go  instantly  to  Greenwich,  and  taking 
young  Walter  and  Tracy  with  him,  to 
make  a  suitable  apology  to  the  queen, 
for  refusing  her  physician.  Here  the  au¬ 
thor  introduces  the  well-known  story  of 
Raleigh,  spreading  his  cloak  for  the  queen 
to  walk  upon,  and  which  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  success  at  court.  Raleigh 
is  described  as  possessing  a  countenance 
which,  “  besides  being  regularly  hand¬ 
some  and  accompanied  by  a  fine  person, 
was  animated  and  striking  in  a  degree 
that  seemed  to  speak  at  once  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  a  decided,  and  the  fire  of  an  enter¬ 
prising  character — the  power  of  reflection, 
and  the  promptitude  of  determination.” 
The  incident  of  the  cloak,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Raleigh  conducted  himself 
in  the  consequent  audience  of  the  queen, 
pleased  the  queen  so  much,  that  she  not 
only  overlooked  the  refusal  of  her  physi¬ 
cian,  but  determined  on  an  immediate 
visit  to  Say’s  Court,  to  reconcile  the  earls 
of  Sussex  and  Leicester,  whose  relative 
situations  in  the  queen’s  favour  are  stated 
in  a  line  — u  Sussex  had  been  most  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  queen,  while  Leicester 
was  most  dear  to  the  woman.” 

While  at  Say’s  Court,  the  petition  of 
Sir  Hugh  Robsart  to  the  queen,  for  resti¬ 
tution  of  his  daughter,  is  presented ; 
when  Varney,  to  exculpate  his  master, 
declares  that  she  is  married  to  himself. 
The  scene  in  which  Sussex  and  Leicester 
are  reconciled,  is  finely  drawn.  The 
queen  had  given  Leicester  a  severe  reproof 
for  his  interfering  with  Bowyer,  one  of 
Sussex’s  followers : — 

“  What  I  say  to  my  lord  of  Leicester,” 
she  said,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  I 
say  also  to  you,  my  lord  of  Sussex.  You 
also  must  needs  ruffle  in  the  court  of 
England,  at  the  head  of  a  faction  of 
your  own  ?” 

“  My  followers,  gracious  princess,” 
said  Sussex,  u  have  indeed  ruffled  in  your 
cause,  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  andl 
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against  yonder  rebellious  earls  in  the 
north.  I  am  ignorant  that  ” - 

44  Do  you  bandy  looks  and  words  with 
me,  my  lord?”  said  the  queen,  interrupt¬ 
ing  him  ;  44  methinks  you  might  learn  of 
my  Lord  of  Leicester  the  modesty  to  be 
silent  at  least  under  our  censure.  I  say, 
my  lord,  that  my  grandfather  and  my  fa¬ 
ther,  in  their  wisdom,  debarred  the  nobles 
oi  this  civilized  land  from  travelling  with 
such  disorderly  retinues  ;  and  think  you, 
that  because  I  wear  a  coif,  their  sceptre 
has  in  my  hand  been  changed  into  a  dis¬ 
taff?  I  tell  you  no  king  in  Christendom 
will  less  brook  his  court  to  be  cumbered, 
his  people  oppressed,  and  his  kingdom’s 
peace  disturbed  by  the  arrogance  of  over¬ 
grown  power,  than  she  who  now  speaks 
with  you.  My  Lord  of  Leicester,  and 
you,  my  Lord  of  Sussex,  I  command  you 
both  to  be  friends  with  each  other  ;  or  by 
the  crown  I  wear,  you  shall  find  an  enemy 
who  will  be  too  strong  for  both  of  you.” 

44  Madam,”  said  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
44  you  who  are  yourself  the  fountain  of 
honour,  know  best  what  is  due  to  mine. 
I  place  it  at  your  disposal,  and  only  say, 
that  the  terms  on  which  I  have  stood  with 
my  Lord  of  Sussex,  have  not  been  of  my 
seeking ;  nor  had  he  cause  to  think  me 
his  enemy,  until  he  had  done  me  gross 
wrong.” 

44  For  me,  madam,”  said  the  Earl  of 
Sussex,  44  I  cannot  appeal  from  your  so¬ 
vereign  pleasure ;  but  I  were  well  content 
my  Lord  of  Leicester  should  say  in  what 
I  have,  as  he  terms  it,  wronged  him,  since 
my  tongue  never  spoke  the  word  that  I 
would  not  willingly  justify  either  on  foot 
or  horseback.” 

44  And  for  me,”  said  Leicester,  44  al¬ 
ways  under  my  gracious  sovereign’s  plea¬ 
sure,  my  hand  shall  be  as  ready  to  make 
good  my  words,  as  that  of  any  man  who 
ever  wrote  himself  Ratcliffe.” 

44  My  lords,”  said  the  queen,  44  these 
are  no  terms  for  this  presence ;  and  if 
you  cannot  keep  your  temper,  we  will  find 
means  to  keep  both  that  and  you  close 
enough.  Let  me  see  you  join  hands,  my 
lords,  and  forget  your  idle  animosities.” 

The  two  rivals  looked  at  each  other 
with  reluctant  eyes,  each  unwilling  to 
make  the  first  advance  to  execute  the 
queen’s  will. 

44  Sussex,”  said  Elizabeth,  44  I  entreat, 
—Leicester,  I  command  you.” 

Yet,  so  were  her  words  accented,  that 
the  entreaty  sounded  like  command,  and 
the  command  like  entreaty.  They  re¬ 
mained  still  and  stubborn,  until  she  raised 
her  voice  to  a  height  which  argued  at 
once  impatience  and  absolute  command. 

44  Sir  Henry  Lee,”  she  said  to  an  officer 
in  attendance,  44  have  a  guard  in  present 


readiness,  and  man  a  barge  instantly. — 
My  Lords  of  Sussex  and  Leicester,  I 
bid  you  once  more  to  join  hands — and, 
God’s  death  !  he  that  refuses  shall  taste 
of  our  tower  fare  ere  he  see  our  face  again. 
I  will  lower  your  proud  hearts  ere  we 
part,  and  that  I  promise,  on  the  word  of 
a  queen.” 

44  The  prison,”  said  Leicester,  44  might 
be  borne,  but  to  lose  your  grace’s  pre¬ 
sence,  were  to  lose  light  and  life  at  once. 
Here,  Sussex,  is  my  hand.” 

44  And  here,”  said  Sussex,  44  is  mine, 
in  truth  and  honesty ;  but,  — - ” 

44  Nay,  under  favour,  you  shall  add  no 
more,”  said  the  queen.  44  Why,  this  is 
as  it  should  be,”  she  added,  looking  on 
them  more  favourably,  44  and  when  you, 
the  shepherds  of  the  people,  unite  to  pro¬ 
tect  them,  it  shall  be  well  with  the  flock 
we  rule  over.  For,  my  lords,  I  tell  you 
plainly,  your  follies  and  your  brawls 
lead  to  strange  disorder  among  your  ser¬ 
vants.” 

After  Leicester  had  an  interview  with 
Alasco,  it  was  determined  to  send  the  as¬ 
trologer  and  Michael  Lambourne  to  Cum- 
nor  Place,  there  to  await  the  orders  of 
Varney.  In  the  meantime,  Wayland 
Smith  is  despatched  by  Tressilian,  and 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  Foster, 
under  the  disguise  of  a  pedlar  he  gets  an 
interview  with  the  Countess  of  Leicester, 
whom  he  makes  acquainted  with  the 
queen’s  intended  visit  to  Kenilworth,  and 
hints  the  probability  that  44  England 
will  have  a  king,  and  England’s  Eliza¬ 
beth,  God  save  her,  a  husband,  ere  the 
progress  be  over.”  The  queen  had  order¬ 
ed  Varney  to  bring  his  wife  to  Kenil¬ 
worth,  and  he  was,  therefore,  despatched 
to  Cumnor  Place  to  endeavour  to  per¬ 
suade  the  countess  to  appear  there  as  his 
wife.  He  has  an  interview  with  her  alone, 
and  makes  the  degrading  proposal ;  the 
countess,  revolting  at  the  idea,  insists  on 
being  let  out  of  the  room ;  the  door  is 
unlocked,  and  Foster  and  his  daughter 
Janet  enter.  The  countess,  pointing  to 
Varney,  says— 

44  Look  at  him,  Janet.  He  is  fairly 
dressed,  hath  the  outside  of  a  gentleman, 
and  hither  he  came  to  persuade  me  it  was 
my  lord’s  pleasure — nay,  more,  my  wed¬ 
ded  lord’s  commands,  that  I  should  go 
with  him  to  Kenilworth,  and  before  the 
queen  and  nobles,  and  in  presence  of  my 
own  wedded  lord,  that  I  should  acknow¬ 
ledge  him — him  there — that  very  cloak- 
brushing,  shoe  -  cleaning  fellow  —  him 
there,  my  lord’s  lacquey,  for  my  liege 
lord  and  husband ;  furnishing  against  my¬ 
self,  great  God  !  whenever  1  was  to  claim 
my  right  and  my  rank,  such  weapons  as 
would  hew  my  just  claim  from  the  root, 
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and  destroy  my  character  to  be  regarded 
as  an  honourable  matron  of  the  English 
nobility  !” 

You  hear  her,  Foster,  and  you, 
young  maiden,  hear  this  lady,”  answered 
Varney,  taking  advantage  of  the  pause 
which  the  countess  had  made  in  her 
charge,  more  for  lack  of  breath  than  for 
lack  of  matter — a  You  hear  that  her  heat 
only  objects  to  me  the  course  which  our 
good  lord,  for  the  purpose  to  keep  certain 
matters  secret,  suggests  in  the  very  letter 
which  she  holds  in  her  hands.” 

Foster  here  attempted  to  interfere  with 
a  face  of  authority,  which  he  thought  be¬ 
came  the  charge  entrusted  to  him,— 
“  Nay,  lady,  I  must  needs  say  you  are 
hasty  in  this.  Such  deceit  is  not  utterly 
to  be  condemned  when  practised  for  a 
righteous  end ;  and  thus  even  the  patri¬ 
arch  Abraham  feigned  Sarah  to  be  his  sis¬ 
ter  when  they  went  down  to  Egypt.” 

u  Ay,  Sir,”  answered  the  countess, 
“  but  God  rebuked  that  deceit  even  in 
the  father  of  his  chosen  people,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  heathen  Pharaoh.  Out  upon 
you,  that  will  read  Scripture  only  to  copy 
those  things  which  are  held  out  to  us  as 
warnings,  not  as  examples  !” 

“  But  Sarah  disputed  not  the  will  of 
her  husband,  an  it  be  your  pleasure,”  said 
Foster,  in  reply  ;  u  but  did  as  Abraham 
commanded,  calling  herself  his  sister,  that 
it  might  be  well  with  her  husband  for  her 
sake,  and  that  his  soul  might  live  because 
of  her  beauty.” 

u  -Now,  so  heaven  pardon  me  my  use¬ 
less  anger,”  answered  the  countess,  u  thou 
art  as  daring  a  hypocrite  as  yonder  fellow 
is  an  impudent  deceiver.  Never  will  I 
believe  that  the  noble  Dudley  gave  coun¬ 
tenance  to  so  dastardly,  so  dishonourable 
a  plan.  Thus  I  tread  on  his  infamy,  if 
his  indeed  it  be,  and  thus  destroy  its  re¬ 
membrance  for  ever  I” 

So  saying,  she  tore  in  pieces  Leices¬ 
ter’s  letter,  and  stamped,  in  the  extremity 
of  impatience,  as  if  she  would  have  anni¬ 
hilated  the  minute  fragments  into  which 
she  bad  rent  it. 

“  Bear  witness,”  said  Varney,  collect¬ 
ing  himself,  u  she  has  torn  my  lord’s  let¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  burden  me  with  the 
scheme  of  his  devising  ;  and  although  it 
promises  nought  but  danger  and  trouble 
to  me,  she  would  lay  it  to  my  charge,  as 
if  I  had  any  purpose  of  mine  own  in  it.” 

“  Thou  liest,  thou  treacherous  slave !” 
said  countess  Amy,  in  spite  of  Janet’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  keep  her  silent,  in  the  sad  fore¬ 
sight  that  her  vehemence  might  only  fur¬ 
nish  arms  against  herself.  u  Thou  liest,” 
she  continued — u  Let  me  go,  Janet— 
were  it  the  last  word  1  have  to  speak,  he 
lies — he  had  his  own  foul  ends  to  seek  ; 


and  broader  Jie  would  have  displayed 
them,  had  my  passion  permitted  me  to 
preserve  the  silence  which  at  first  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  unfold  his  vile  projects.” 

a  Madam,”  said  Varney,  overwhelmed 
in  spite  of  his  effrontery,  “  I  entreat  you 
to  believe  yourself  mistaken.” 

“  As  soon  will  I  believe  light  darkness. 
Have  I  drank  of  oblivion  ?  Do  I  not  re¬ 
member  former  passages,  which,  known 
to  Leicester,  had  given  thee  the  prefer¬ 
ment  of  a  gallows,  instead  of  the  honour 
of  his  intimacy. — I  would  I  were  a  man 
but  for  five  minutes !  It  were  space 
enough  to  make  a  craven  like  thee  confess 
his  villany.  But  go — begone — tell  thy 
master,  that  when  I  take  the  foul  course 
to  which  such  scandalous  deceits  as  thou 
hast  recommended  on  his  behalf,  must 
necessarily  lead  me,  I  will  give  him  a  rival 
something  worthy  of  the  name.  He  shall 
not  be  supplanted  by  an  ignominious  lac¬ 
quey,  whose  best  fortune  is  to  catch  his 
master’s  last  suit  of  clothes  ere  it  is 
thread-bare,  and  who  is  only  fit  to  seduce 
a  suburb-wench  by  the  bravery  of  new 
roses  in  his  master’s  old  pantofles.  Go, 
begone,  sir — I  scorn  thee  so  much,  that 
I  am  ashamed  to  have  been  angry  with 
thee.” 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

THE  DOG  DAYS. 

(For  the  Mirroi\ ) 

“  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John,  fatigu’d  I 

said,  . 

Tve  up  the  knocker,  say  I’m  sick,  I’m  dead. 

The  dog-star  rages /’’—Pope. 

In  an  ancient  calendar  preserved  by 
Bede,  the  beginning  of  the  dog-days  was 
placed  on  the  14th  of  July.  In  one  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  Common  Prayer,  printed  in 
the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  are 
said  to  begin  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  to 
end  on  the  5th  of  September  ;  and  this 
was  continued  from  that  time  till  the  res¬ 
toration,  when  that  book  was  revised,  and 
the  dog-days  omitted.  From  that  time  to 
the  correction  of  the  British  Calendar, 
our  Almanacks  had  the  beginning  of  the 
dog-days  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  the 
end  on  the  20th  of  August ;  but  since 
that  cqrrection,  the  times  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  have  been  altered,  and  the 
former  was  placed  at  the  30th  of  July, 
and  the  latter  at  the  7th  of  September. 
The  dog-days  have  been  commonly 
reckoned  for  about  forty  days,  viz.  twenty 
days  before,  and  twenty  days  after  the 
heliacal  rising ;  and  almanack-makers 
have  usually  set  down  the  dog-days  in 
their  almanacks  to  the  changing  time  of  the 
star’s  rising  ;  and  thus  they  had  at  length 
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fallen  considerably  after  the  hottest  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  ;  till  of  late,  a  very 
proper  alteration  had  been  introduced 
into  the  almanacks,  and  they  have  been 
made  to  commence  with  the  3rd  of  July, 
and  to  terminate  with  the  1 1th  of  August. 
The  propriety  of  this  alteration  will  be 
evident,  if  we  consider  that  the  ancients 
meant  to  express  by  the  dog-days,  the 
hottest  time  of  the  year,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  during  the  month  of  July,  about 
which  month  the  dog-star  rose  heliacally 
in  the  time  of  the  most  ancient  astrono¬ 
mers,  whose  observations  have  been 
transmitted  to  us. 

Ancient  authors  tell  us  that  on  the  day 
the  canicula,  or  dog-star  first  rises  in  the 
morning,  the  sea  boils,  wine  turns  ' sour, 
dogs  begin  to  grow  mad,  the  bile  in¬ 
creases  and  irritates,  and  all  animals  grow 
languid  ;  and  that  the  diseases  ordinarily 
occasioned  in  men  by  it,  are  burning 
fevers,  dysenteries,  and  phxensies.  The 
Romans  sacrificed  a  brown  dog  every 
year  to  Canicula,  at  its  rising,  to  appease 
its  rage.  The  Egyptians  carefully  watched 
the  rising  of  this  star,  and  judging  by  it 
of  the  swelling  of  the  Nile,  called  the 
star  the  sentinel  and  watch  of  the  year. 
Hence  according  to  their  mode  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  writing,  they  represented  it  under 
the  figure  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  man  with  a 
dog’s  head,  and  v/orshipped  him  under 
the  name  of  Anubis ,  whose  figure  was 
hiyig  up  in  ail  their  temples,  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile. 

Darwin  beautifully  describes  this  event— 

"  Sailing  in  air,  when  dark  monsoon  inshrouds 
His  tropic  mountains  in  a  night  of  clouds  ; 

Or  drawn  by  whirlwinds  from  the  Line,  returns 
And  showers  o’er  Afric  all  his  thousand  urns  ; 
High  o’er  his  head  the  beams  of  Sirius  glow. 
And,  Dog  of  Nile ,  Anubis,  barks  below. 
Nymphs  !  you  from  cliff  to  cliff  attendant  guide 
In  headlong  cataracts  the  impetuous  tide  ; 

Or  lead  o’er  wastes  of  Abyssinian  sands. 

The  bright  expanse  to  Egypt's  showerless  lands. 
Her  long  canals  the  sacred  waters  fill, 

And  edge  with  silver  every  peopled  hill ; 
Gigantic  Sphinx  in  circling  waves  admire, 

And  Memnon  bending  o’er  his  broken  lyre, 

O’er  furrow’d  glebes  and  green  savannas  sweep, 
And  towns  and  temples  laugh  amid  the  deep.” 

Botanic  Garden ,  canto  iii. 

P.  T.  W. 


EPITAPHS. 

(To  the  Editor  oj  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — In  your  valuable  little  work  you 
have  occasionally  inserted  epitaphs ;  a 
tribute  of  respect  for  the  dead  is  a  custom 
sanctified  by  very  remote  antiquity  ;  for 


we  find,  says  Plutarch,  by  the  Spartan 
laws,  that  such  ordy  as  had  fallen  in 
battle  were  to  be  allowed  epitaphs  ;  and 
we  are  told  by  Camden,  that  the  Jews, 
in  order  to  show  their  veneration  for  the 
mortal  remains  of  departed  friends,  an¬ 
ointed  the  dead  bodies,  wrapped  them 
in  sindon,  and  laid  them  in  covered  se¬ 
pulchres,  hewn  out  of  stone  ;  and  hence 
from  a  wish  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  dead  as  long  as  possible,  arose  the 
Egyptian  custom  of  embalming — -the 
Assyrians  also  preserved  their  dead  in 
wax  or  honey,  and  the  Scythians  after 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  carcass  as 
much  as  possible,  carried  the  body  in  a 
solemn  procession  for  forty  days  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  deceased.  And  such  were 
the  excessive  ceremonies  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  (viz.  ointments,  images,  bon¬ 
fires  of  fragrant  wood,  sacrifices,  ban¬ 
quets,  &c.)  that  several  laws  were  enacted 
by  Theodosius,  to  restrain  them.  In  our 
modern  times  we  observe  no  such  cere¬ 
monies  to  cherish  their  memory,  and 
epitaphs  even,  which  formerly  were  so 
much  in  use,  are  very  little  adopted — 
more  especially  in  Cockney  shire ;  and  of 
the  few  examples  we  do  find,  they  are 
too  generally  disgraceful  doggrel,  with 
hardly  a  glimpse  of  rhyme  or  reason- 
mere  thread-bare  copies  of  “Afflictions 
sore,  long  time  I  bore,”  and  all  £hat 
sort  of  stuff,  as  Mathews  says, — still, 
however,  to  the  contemplative  lounger,  a 
solitary  stroll  in  a  church-yard  is  often 
very  gratifying  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  own, 
that  whenever  I  can  escape  for  a  day  from 
London  smoke  (which  is  indeed  but  sel¬ 
dom)  the  first  object  of  my  research  is 
the  church  and  monumental  inscriptions, 
&c.  A  short  time  ago  I  found  in  a  small 
town  in  Hertfordshire,  several  epitaphs 
which  appear  to  possess  more  merit  than 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  such  produc¬ 
tions  ;  added  to  which  they  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  originality.  With  your 
permission,  I  annex  a  few,  and  beg  to 
subscribe  myself, 

Your’s,  most  respectfully, 

July ,  1820.  Jacobus. 

Heav’n  has  confirm’d  the  great  decree* 
That  Adam’s  race  must  die ; 

One  gen’ral  ruin  sweeps  them  down. 

And  low  in  dust  they  lie. 

Ye  living  men,  the  tomb  survey  ! 

Where  you  must  quickly  dwell ; 

Hark,  how  the  awful  summons  sounds, 

’’  In  ev’ry  fun’ral  knell. 

If  early  years  or  youthful  bloom, 

Could  guard  against  the  silent  tomb, 

This  stone  should  not  the  warning  give, 
That  youth  may  quickly  cease  to  live  : 
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Yet  hear  ye  young  !  this  truth  receive. 

Nor  let  time’s  scenes  your  youth  deceive; 

Make  wisdom’s  ways  your  early  choice, 

And  listen  to  the  Saviour’s  voice ; 

Then,  should  you  soon  from  earth  re¬ 
move. 

You  too,  shall  rest  in  realms  above. 

Mournful,  oppress’d,  and  burden’d 
sore, 

I  waited  long  at  Wisdom’s  door  ; 

When,  lo  !  I  heard  the  Saviour’s  voice, 

“  Fear  not — believe — in  me  rejoice.” 

The  clouds  dispers’d ;  the  sun  shone 
bright. 

At  even- tide  I  found  ’twas  light. 


Reader, 

If  thou  art  faithful,  diligent,  and  young, 

If  much  esteem’d,  respected  friends 
among. 

If  life’s  fair  scenes  thy  fond  attention 
gain, 

If  business  urge  thee,  pleasure  call  in 
vain, 

Here  pause - this  sad  memorial  tells  of 

one, 

Once  actively  employ’d — esteem’d — now 
gone  ! 

Taught  by  affliction,  earth’s  best  schemes 
to  see, 

Uncertain,  short,  and  mark’d  with  vanity  ; 

Then,  whether  young  or  old,  ere  strength 
decline, 

May  his  Redeemer,  and  his  hope  be 
thine. 


Reader, 

Hast  thou  the  bloom  of  youth  ?  the 
sparkling  eye 

That  beams  delight?  a  heart  untaught 
to  sigh  ? 

Yet  fear - youth  often,  healthful,  and 

at  ease, 

Anticipates  a  day  it  never  sees. 

Ye  mortal  ties  !  how  stiong  you  bind, 

Like  brazen  fetters  on  the  feeling  mind  ; 

But  ah  !  at  best,  how  vain  a  creature’s 
love  ! 

’Tis  Heav’n  demands  our  hearts  and 
hopes  above  ;  | 

Endearments  (like  a  vapour)  soon  expire, 

And  bid  us  raise  our  expectations  higher  ; 

Be  this  our  highest  aim — a  blest  abode, 

In  the  embraces  of  our  Saviour,  GOD. 


EPITAPH 

On  a  tomb-stone  in  the  burial  ground  of 
the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Glare ,  Tooley 
Street. 

Once  I  stood  as  you  stand  now, 

To  view  the  dead,  as  you  do  me; 
Ere  long,  and  you  will  lay  as  low, 
And  others  stand  and  look  on  thee. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
ALL  NATIONS. 

No.  V. 


( For  the  Mirror.) 

THE  BURMESE. 

(  Concluded  from  pay e  20.) 

In  their  food,  the  Burmese  are  not  very 
delicate  ;  not  even  putrid  carcasses  do  they 
refrain  from  eating.  With  the  common 
people,  nothing  comes  amiss  ;  lizards, 
snakes,  &c.,  are  devoured  without  the 
least  compunction  ;  rice,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  is  their  ordinary  food,  which  they 
improve  by  the  addition  of  a  sort  of  sprat, 
u  half  pickled,  half  putrid,”  called  gna - 
pee.  The  houses  of  the  higher  orders  are 
built  of  teak,  and  the  roofs  covered  with 
flat  tiles  or  leaves  ;  those  of  the  other 
classes  are  of  bamboo.  “  Mats,”  says 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Hough,  u  made  of  split 
bamboos,  form  the  outside  covering,  in¬ 
side  partitions,  and  sometimes  the  floor  ; 
but  commonly  the  latter  is  made  by  split¬ 
ting  the  material  into  quarters,  laying 
them  down  in  a  series,  and  tying  them  to 
the  transverse  poles  with  split  rattans.” 
Friend  of  India — The  roof  is  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  the  nipah  tree,  called 
danee ;  and  the  reverend  gentleman  just 
quoted  asserts,  that  a  house  u  not  posi¬ 
tively  uncomfortable,  and  sufficiently  ca¬ 
pacious  for  a  small  family,”  is  erected  in 
the  Burmese  country  for  30  or  40  rupees. 
None  but  those  in  easy  circumstances 
have  the  luxury  of  beds,  tables,  chairs, 
&c.,  but  substitute  mats  in  their  stead. 

“  Two  or  three  wooden  plates,”  says  the 
last-mentioned  author,  u  of  Burman  ma¬ 
nufacture,  or  of  coarse  earthenware  im¬ 
ported,  form  the  breakfast  and  dinner  ser¬ 
vice.  A  small  box  or  two,  or  as  many 
baskets,  contain  the  wardrobe  of  the 
family.” — u  In  the  formation  of  their 
matrimonial  connexions,  there  is  generally 
an  appropriate  preface  of  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  plighted  love.  In  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  marriage,  little  expense  is 
incurred  either  of  time  or  of  money.  A 
feast  of  good  things,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  bridegroom,  is  prepared,  in 
which  the  assembled  family  connexions 
participate.  The  married  pair  taste  a 
mixture  of  the  tea-leaf  steeped  in  oil, 
(which  is  the  form  of  sealing  all  con¬ 
tracts,)  eat  together  from  the  same  plate, 
and,  exchanging  their  reciprocal  pro¬ 
mises,  they  twain  are  made  one  flesh. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  conjugal  felicity,  in  no 
country,  perhaps,  is  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract  regarded  with  so  little  respect,  or 
maintained  with  so  little  propriety  as  in 
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Burmali.  No  disgrace  is  attached  to  a 
divorced  husband  or  wife ;  slight  occa¬ 
sions  originate  verbal  abuse,  and  these 
quarrels  are  often  protracted  till  both  par¬ 
ties  seek  that  remedy  which  is  to  be 
found,  in  their  country,  in  any  common 
court  of  justice.  Polygamy  is  not  only 
allowed,  but  abounds  in  this  country.” 
Friend  of  India. — Much  magnificence  is 
used  at  their  funerals.  The  common 
people  bury  their  dead,  but  those  of  a 
nigber  rank  in  society  burn  the  corpse, 
which  is  considered  by  the  Burmese  as 
the  most  honourable  way  of  disposing  of 
the  body.  44  The  corpse,”  -says  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Hough,  44  is  enclosed  in  a  coffin, 
ornamented  with  gold  leaf  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  and,  followed  by  the 
mourners  dressed  in  white,  is  borne  to  the 
public  place  of  interment,  (which  is  with¬ 
out  the  city  or  town,)  the  procession  be¬ 
ing  usually  preceded  by  the  music  of 
wind-instruments  and  drums,  and  the 
presents  intended  for  the  priests  who  may 
be  invited  on  the  occasion.  On  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  place  of  incineration,  fuel  is 
placed  under  the  coffin,  the  movable  or¬ 
naments  being  first  taken  away  ;  and  the 
corpse  is  consumed,  after  which  the  bones 
are  interred.”  Still  more  attention  is 
paid  in  the  disposal  of  the  bodies  of 
priests,  ©f  which  an  idea  may  be  formed 
by  the  following  extract  : — 44  Several 
months  since,  a  neighbouring  priest  died, 
or  returned ,  for  the  Burmans  think  it 
undignified  to  say  that  a  priest  dies.  His 
body  was  immediately  wrapped  up  in  tar 
and  wax  ;  holes  were  perforated  through 
the  feet,  and  some  distance  up  the  legs, 
into  which  one  end  of  a  hollow  bamboo 
was  inserted,  and  the  other  fixed  in  the 
ground.  The  body  was  then  pressed  and 
squeezed,  so  that  its  fluids  were  forced 
down  through  the  legs,  and  conveyed  off 
by  means  of  the  bamboos.  In  this  state 
of  preservation  the  body  has  been  kept. 
For  some  days  past,  preparations  have 
been  making  to  burn  this  sacred  relic , 
and  to-day  it  has  passed  away  in  fumiga¬ 
tion.  On  four  wheels  was  erected  a  kind 
of  stage  or  tower,  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  ornamented  with  paintings  of 
different  colours,  and  figures,  and  small 
mirrors.  On  the  top  of  this  was  con¬ 
structed  a  kind  of  balcony,  in  which  was 
placed  the  coffin,  decorated  with  small 
pieces  of  glass  of  different  hues ;  and  the 
corpse,  half  of  which  was  visible  above 
the  edge  of  the  coffin,  was  covered  with 
gold  leaf.  Around  the  tower  and  balcony 
were  fixed  several  bamboo  poles,  covered 
with  red  cloth,  displaying  red  flags  at 
their  ends,  and  small  umbrellas  glittering 
with  spangles ;  among  which  was  one 


longer  than  the  others,  covered  with  gold 
leaf,  shading  the  corpse  from  the  sun. 
Aroufid  the  upper  part  of  the  balcony  was 
suspended  a  curtain  of  white  gauze,  about 
a  cubit  in  width,  the  lower  edge  of  which 
was  hung  round  with  small  pieces  of 
isinglass.  Above  the  whole  was  raised  a 
lofty  quadrangular  pyramid,  graduating 
into  a  spire,  constructed  in  a  light  man¬ 
ner  of  split  bamboo,  covered  with  small 
figures  cut  out  of  white  cloth,  and  waving 
to  and  fro  for  some  distance  in  the  air. 
The  whole,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  spire,  might  measure  fifty  feet.  This 
curious  structure,  with  some  living  priests 
upon  it,  was  drawn  half  a  mile  by  women 
and  boys ,  delighted  with  the  sport,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  concourse  of  shout¬ 
ing  and  joyous  spectators.  On  their  arri¬ 
val  at  the  place  of  burning,  ropes  were 
attached  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  car,  and 
a  whimsical  sham  contest,  by  adverse 
pulling,  was  for  some  time  maintained, 
one  party  seeming  to  indicate  a  reluctance 
to  have  the  precious  corpse  burned.  At 
length,  the  foremost  party  prevailed,  and 
the  body  must  be  reduced  to  ashes. 
Amidst  this,  there  were  loud  shoutings, 
clapping  of  hands,  the  sound  of  drums, 
of  tinkling  and  wind  instruments,  and  a 
most  disgusting  exhibition  of  female 
dancing,  but  no  weeping  or  wailing.  The 
vehicle  was  then  taken  to  pieces,  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  which  were  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  body  was  consumed.” 
Judson’s  44  Account ,”  p.  82  and  83. — 
The  men  are  short  in  stature,  but  vigorous 
and  agile,  with  rough  black  hair.  They 
generally  tattoo  themselves  with  different 
figures  on  the  thighs,  &c.  The  females 
are  fair,  well  made,  but  rather  corpulent, 
with  long  black  hair,  which  they  anoint 
with  oil ;  they  rub  their  faces  with  a  pow¬ 
der,  which  yields  an  odoriferous  smell, 
and  sometimes  dye  their  finger  nails  and 
toes  of  a  fine  red.  Another  fact  worth 
mentioning  is,  that  they  smoke.  The 
dress  of  both  sexes  is  thus  described  by 
the  Rev.  G.  H,  Hough  : — 44  The  women 
are  usually  dressed  in  long,  loose,  white 
cotton  gowns,  with  petticoats  of  cotton, 
and  silk,  or  silks,  of  various  coloured 
stripes.  The  men  wear  gowns  a  little 
similar  to  those  of  the  women,  with  cot¬ 
ton  or  silk  plaid  cloth  decently  wrapped 
around  their  loins,  and  hanging  in  front 
below  the  knees.  The  women  wear  their 
hair  collected  into  a  knot  on  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  while  the  men  twist 
theirs  into  a  spiral  form  on  the  top,  en¬ 
circling  the  head  either  with  a  checkered 
or  a  white  muslin  kerchief  folded  to  a 
narrow  width.  The  shoes  of  both  sexes 
protect  only  the  sole  of  the  foot,  having 
two  loops,  into  which  the  great  toe  and. 
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the  other  four  are  inserted  ;  they  are  ma¬ 
nufactured  of  wood,  or  of  hides.”  Friend 
of  India. — I  now  proceed  to  their  charac¬ 
ter.  The  character  of  the  Burmese  is 
very  different  to  that  of  their  near  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Hindoos.  Impatient  of  the 
least  restraint,  they  unwillingly  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  lord,  yet  bend 
with  the  utmost  reverence  to  the  decrees 
of  their  own  monarch,  who  is  absolute 
master  of  their  lives  and  properties.  Be¬ 
lieving  in  a  religion,  the  founder  of  which 
is  represented  as  committing  actions  which 
entitle  him  to  no  better  a  name  than  that 
of  a  common  thief  and  these  actions  being 
set  forth  as  virtues ,*  their  character  is 
naturally  tempered  with  ferocity ;  and 
crimes,  such  as  polygamy,  are  conse¬ 
quently  frequent.  Religion  has  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  over  the  mind,  and  if  the 
belief  of  a  nation  happens  to  be  a  bad 
one,  its  followers  must  necessarily  be  bad 
also.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Bur¬ 
mese.  Brought  up  in  notions  the  most 
abominable,  as  they  approach  to  man¬ 
hood  these  principles  naturally  bias  the 
mind  in  all  its  pursuits,  and  thus  the 
Burmese,  who  are  truly  an  intelligent 
race,  are  ever  after  rendered  incapable 
of  improvement.  Ingratitude,  cruelty, 
treachery,  avarice,  and  laziness,  are  their 
predominant  vices ;  that  they  are  a  brave 
people  cannot  be  questioned,  but  Colonel 
Francklin  is  of  opinion  that  they  possess 
rather  brutal  courage  than  any  thing  else. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  are  liberal 
to  the  priests,  and  charitable  to  the  poor, 
lively  in  their  disposition,  and  tender  pa¬ 
rents  ;  and  doubtless,  with  better  rules 
and  regulations  of  life,  the  ferocity  of 
their  character  might  be  considerably 
softened. 

Peace  with  Burmah  has  been  recently 
concluded,  on  very  advantageous  terms 
to  the  British  nation.  In  addition  to  a 
crore  of  rupees,  the  kingdom  of  Arracan, 
the  provinces  of  Margui,  Tavoy  and  Zea, 
are  ceded  to  us  in  perpetuity,  and  the 
kingdoms  or  provinces  of  Assam ;  Cachar, 
Zeatung,  and  Munnipore,  are  to  have 
princes  appointed  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  Of  all  these  acquisitions,  viewed 
in  a  commercial  light,  the  kingdom  of 
Arracan  appears  the  most  valuable.  It 
is  a  fruitful,  but  not  populous  country, 
and  contains,  as  I  am  credibly  informed 
a  harbour  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold 
all  the  shipping  of  Europe.  The  British 
have  it  now  in  their  power  to  confer  on 
these  nations  the  blessings  of  true  religion 
and  civilization. 

W.  C - v. 

*  See  the  Modern  Traveller,  part  25,  p  64. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
artists  whose  pictures  are  in  the  National 
Gallery,  with  the  places  where  they  were 
born,  and  the  times  of  their  births  and 
deaths : — 


Name. 

Born. 

Place. 

Died. 

Sebastian  Bourdon 

1G16 

Montpellier 

1671  • 

Both . 

1610 

IJtretcht 

165® 

Claude  ....  - 

1600 

Lorraine 

1682 

Corregio  -  -  -  - 

1494 

Parma 

1534 

Annibal  Caracci 

1560 

Bologna 

1609 

Ludov.  Caracci  -  - 

1555 

Bologna 

1619 

Canaletti  -  -  -  - 

1697 

Venice 

1768 

Cuyp . 

1606 

Dort 

— 

Dominichino  -  - 

1581 

Bologna 

1641 

Hogarth  -  -  -  - 

1697 

London 

1764 

Murillo  ----- 

1613 

Seville 

1685 

Gaspar  Poussin  -  - 

1600 

France 

1663 

Nicholas  Poussin  - 

1594 

Normandy 

1665 

Sebastian  del  Piombo 

1485 

Venice 

1547 

Raphael  -  -  -  - 

1483 

Urbino 

1520 

Rubens  ----- 

1577 

Antwerp 

1640 

Rembrandt  »  -  - 

1608 

Near  Leyden  1674 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

1723 

Devonshire 

1792 

Titian . 

1480 

Friuli 

157(* 

Vandyke  ...  - 

1599 

Antwerp 

1641 

Velasquez  -  *  -  - 

1594 

Seville 

1660 

Wilkie . 

Cupar,  Fifes. 

Living 

West . 

1738 

S  Springfield, 

£  Plnladephia. 

|  1824 

Wilson . 

1714 

Wales 

1782 

S.  D. 


JACOB'S  DREAM. 

[Wb  have  lately  seen  a  small  volume  of  Poems, 
entitled,  “  Scenes  in  Palestine,  or  Dramatic 
Sketches  from  the  Bible.  By  J.  P.  Pennie.” 
It  abounds  in  rich  and  splendid  imagery,  and 
descriptions  couched  in  elegant  and  energetic 
language.  The  versification  of  Jacob’s  Dream 
is  replete  with  beauty,  and  we  quote  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  it,  as  well  as  the  simple  theme  on 
which  it  is  founded. — Ed.] 

“  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  op 
on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven, 
and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  on  it. 

“  And  behold  the  Lord  stood  above  it  and 
said,  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham,”  &c.  &c. 

Genesis,  chap,  xxviii.  v.  12,  13. 

"  As  heavy  sleep 

Hung  on  my  dew-bathed  eyelids,  visions  played 
About  my  waking  fancy,  and  I  saw 
The  clouds  roll  back,  that  clad  the  eastern  skies. 
Revealing  Heaven  in  it’s  all-gorgeous  pomp — 
Such  pomp  as  may  not  be  with  aught  on  earth 
Justly  compared  — The  glittering  steps  that  led 
To  it’s  high  gate  of  flaming  carbuncle. 

Were  each  a  radiant  gem,  that  emerald  light 

And  ruby  beams,  and  diamond  fires  shot  forth _ 

And  lovely  creatures  of  embodied  flame. 

With  star-bright  eyes,  and  rainbow-tinted 
plumes, 

Whose  heavenly  beauty  shed  around  them  rings 
Of  never-dyiug  glory,  still  were  seen 
Ascending  and  descending  those  bright  steps. 
The  messengers  to  earth  of  peace  and  love. 
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But  there  appeared  above  them  One,  who  far 
Surpassed  in  majesty  those  shapes  of  light, 

E’en  as  the  sun  the  glow-worm’s  lamp  outshines. 
It  was  th’  Omnipotent  !  th’  Unutterable  1 
Whom  my  faint  eyes  could  not  behold,  or  bear 
On  th’  insufferable  refulgency  to  gaze 
That  burned  around  him  !  ’Neath  his  feet 
appeared 

Th’  unfading  flowers  of  Paradise,  commixed 
With  sunset  splendours  that  for  ever  blaze 
With  glory  unspeakable  ! 

•  *  *  ¥■  - 

*  *  ¥  *  *  * 

Before  that  Mighty  One  I  fearful  sank 
In  lowly  adoration  ;  when  His  voice 
Came  in  a  flood  of  music  on  mine  ears, 

Saying — “  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,” 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

llublic  journals, 

TORTURES  OF  THE  INQU1SI- 
gjP  TION  IN  SPAIN. 

The  method  of  torturing,  and  the  degree 
of  torture  now  or  lately  employed  in  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  will  be  sufficiently 
understood  from  the  history  of  Isaac 
Orobio,  which  Limborch  took  down  from 
his  own  mouth.  This  man,  who  was  a 
Jew  and  a  doctor  of  physic,  had  been  de¬ 
lated  to  the  Inquisition  as  an  Israelite  (a 
crime  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  their 
eyes),  by  a  Moorish  servant  of  his  own 
whom  he  had  flogged  for  thieving  ;  and 
four  years  after  this  he  was  again  accus¬ 
ed  by  a  secret  enemy  of  another  fact 
which  would  have  clearly  established  his 
descent.  On  this  second  charge  he  was 
committed  to  the  secret  prisons  of  the 
Holy  Office,  where  he  remained  three 
whole  years  ;  and  after  undergoing  se¬ 
veral  examinations,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  crimes  charged  against  him  were  dis¬ 
closed  with  a  view  to  his  confession,  he 
was  at  length,  in  consequence  of  his  ob¬ 
stinate  denial  of  them,  carried  from  his 
cell  to  the  chamber  of  torture.  This  was 
a  large  apartment  under  ground,  vaulted, 
hung  round  with  black  cloth,  and  dimly 
lighted  by  candles  placed  in  candlesticks 
fastened  to  the  wall.  At  one  end,  there 
was  an  enclosed  place,  like  a  closet, 
where  the  Inquisitor  in  attendance  and 
and  notary  sat  at  a  table ;  so  that  the 
place  seemed  to  poor  Orobio  the  very 
mansion  of  death,  everything  being  cal¬ 
culated  to  inspire  terror.  Here  the  In¬ 
quisitor  again  admonished  him  to  con¬ 
fess  the  truth  before  being  put  to  the 
torture;  and  when  he  answered  that  he 
had  already  told  the  truth,  the  Inqui¬ 
sitor  formally  protested,  that,  since  he 
was  so  obstinate  as  to  expose  himself  to 


the  question,  the  Holy  Office  would  be 
innocent  of  whatever  might  happen,  and 
that,  in  case  of  lesion,  rupture  of  mem¬ 
bers,  or  death,  the  fault  would  rest 
wholly  with  himself.  This  protest  being 
extended  in  order  to  form  part  of  the 
proces-verbal ,  they  put  a  linen  garment 
over  his  body,  drawing  it  so  very  close 
on  each  side  as  almost  to  squeeze  him  to 
death  ;  and  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
expiring,  they  suddenly  slackened  the 
sides  of  the  garment,  by  which,  as  respi¬ 
ration  returned,  and  the  blood  began 
again  to  circulate,  he  suffered  the  most 
excruciating  pain.  At  this  stage,  he  was 
again  admonished  to  confess  the  truth,  in 
order  to  avoid  further  torments ;  but, 
persisting  in  his  denial,  they  tied  his 
thumbs  so  tight  with  small  cords,  that 
the  extremities  immediately  swelled,  and 
the  blood  spirted  out  from  under  the 
nails.  This  done,  he  was  placed  with  his 
back  against  a  wall,  and  fixed  upon  a 
little  bench.  Into  the  wall  were  fastened 
little  iron  pullies,  in  which  ropes  were  in¬ 
serted,  and  tied  round  several  parts  of  his 
body,  particularly  his  arms  and  legs ; 
then  the  executioner  drawing  the  ropes 
with  his  whole  force,  pinned  Orobio  to 
the  wall,  so  that  his  hands  and  feet,  espe¬ 
cially  his  fingers  and  toes,  being  cut  by 
the  ligatures,  put  him  to  most  exquisite 
pain,  and  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  had 
been  dissolving  in  flames.  In  the  midst 
of  these  torments,  the  executioner  sud¬ 
denly  jerked  the  bench  from  under  him, 
so  that  the  miserable  wretch  hung  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  cords,  the  weight  of  his 
body  drawing  the  knots  still  tighter,  and 
thus  increasing  his  agony.  He  endured 
this  for  some  time,  after  which  he  was 
taken  down  and  subjected  to  a  new  kind 
of  torture.  An  instrument  like  a  small 
ladder,  made  of  two  upright  pieces  of 
wood  and  five  cross  ones  sharpened  be¬ 
fore,  being  placed  over  him,  the  execu¬ 
tioner  struck  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  and 
with  such  violence  against  both  his  shins, 
that  he  received  at  the  same  instant  five 
blows  on  each,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  fainted  away.  After  he  recovered, 
the  last  torture  was  inflicted  on  him. 
The  torturer  having  tied  ropes  round 
Orobio’s  wrists,  put  them  round  his  own 
back,  which  was  covered  with  leather, 
then  falling  backwards,  and  putting  his 
feet  up  against  the  wall,  he  drew  them 
with  all  his  might  till  they  cut  through 
the  unhappy  man’s  flesh,  even  to  the  very 
bones.  This  torture  was  repeated  thrice, 
the  ropes  being  successively  tied  round 
his  arms  about  an  inch  or  thereby  above 
the  former  wound,  and  drawn  with  the 
same  violence.  But  it  happened,  that  as 
the  ropes  were  drawing  the  second  time, 
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they  slid  into  the  first  wound,  which 
caused  so  great  an  effusion  of  blood,  that 
he  seemed  to  be  dying.  Upon  this,  the 
surgeon  in  attendance  was  sent  for  from 
an  adjoining  apartment,  and  asked  whe¬ 
ther  the  patient  had  strength  enough  to 
undergo  the  remainder  of  the  tortures,  a 
question  which  is  always  put  when  death 
is  apprehended,  because  the  Inquisitors 
are  considered  guilty  of  an  irregularity  if 
their  victim  should  expire  in  the  midst 
of  his  torments.  The  surgeon,  who  was 
far  from  being  an  enemy  to  Orobio,  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  and  thereby 
preserved  him  from  having  the  tortures 
he  had  already  endured  repeated  on  him ; 
for  his  sentence  was  that  he  should  suffer 
them  all  at  one  time,  and  if  the  opinion 
of  the  surgeon  had  induced  the  Inqui¬ 
sitor  to  desist,  through  fear  of  occasion¬ 
ing  death,  all  the  tortures,  even  those 
already  endured,  must  have  been  succes¬ 
sively  inflicted  to  satisfy  the  sentence. 
Wherefore,  the  torture  was  repeated  the 
third  time,  and  then  it  ended,  after  which 
Orobio  was  bound  up  in  his  own  clothes 
and  carried  back  to  prison,  and  was 
scarce  healed  of  his  wounds  in  seventy 
days.  And  inasmuch  as  he  emitted  no 
confession  under  his  torture,  he  was  con¬ 
demned,  not  as  one  convicted,  but  sus¬ 
pected  of  Judaism,  to  wear  the  San  Be¬ 
nito ,  or  habit  of  infamy,  for  two  whole 
years,  and  thereafter  to  perpetual  banish¬ 
ment  from  the  kingdom  of  Seville. 

There  is  another  kind  of  torture,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which 
has  been  very  fully  described  by  Llorente 
in  his  account  of  the  ca.se  of  De  Salas, 
and  by  Gonsalviits ,  in  his  work  entitled 
“  Sanctce  Inquisitionis  Hispanicoe  Artes 
aliquot  detects .”  This  is  called  torture 
by  the  Escalera  or  Burro ,  which  is  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  French  Chevalet  and  the 
English  Wooden  Horse.  The  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  it  is  inflicted  consists  of 
wood,  made  hollow  like  a  trough,  so  as 
to  contain  a  man  lying  on  his  back  at  full 
length,  and  is  without  any  other  bottom 
than  a  round  bar  laid  across,  which, 
moreover,  is  so  situated  that  the  back  of 
the  person  to  be  tortured  must  rest  upon 
the  bar,  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the 
trough,  while,  by  its  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion,  his  feet  are  raised  much  higher  than 
his  head.  When  the  patient  is  placed  in 
this  apparatus,  his  arms,  thighs,  and  an¬ 
kles,  are  made  fast  to  the  sides  by  means 
of  small  cords,  which,  being  tightened  by 
means  of  garrots ,  or  rackpins ,  (called  by 
some  the  Spanish'ivindlass),  in  the  same 
manner  precisely  as  carriers  tighten  the 
ropes  that  fasten  down  the  loads  on  their 
carts,  cut  into  the  very  bones,  so  as  to  be 
no  longer  discernible.  Que  sera-ce  lors- 


qu'un  bras  nerveux  viendra  mouvoir  et 
tourner  le  fatal  billot  9  The  sufferer  being 
in  this  situation,  the  most  unfavourable 
that  can  be  imgained  for  performing  the 
function  of  respiration,  there  is  inserted 
deep  into  his  throat  a  piece  of  fine  moist¬ 
ened  linen,  upon  which  an  attenuated 
stream,  or  thread  of  water,  descends  from 
an  earthen  vessel,  through  an  aperture  so 
small  that  little  more  than  an  English 
pint  is  instilled  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
In  this  state  the  patient  finds  no  interval 
for  respiration.  Every  instant  he  makes 
an  effort  to  swallow,  hoping  to  give  pas¬ 
sage  to  a  little  air  ;  but  as  the  moistened 
linen  is  there  to  obstruct  the  atteippt, 
and  as  the  water  enters  at  the  same  time 
by  the  nostrils,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
this  infernal  contrivance  must  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  performing  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  functions  of  life.  Hence,  when  the 
question  is  finished,  and  the  linen  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  throat,  it  is  always  soak¬ 
ed  with  blood  from  the  ruptured  vessels 
of  the  lungs,  or  the  parts  adjoining. 

The  mode  of  torture  here  described, 
was  that  employed  on  the  Licentiate  De 
Salas,  mentioned  above ;  and  as  the  pro- 
ces-verbal  of  tnat  operation  has  been 
given  to  the  public  by  the  Suetonius  of 
the  Inquisition ,  we  shall  insert  it  here. 
It  will  give  a  more  lively  idea  of  tbe  pro¬ 
ceedings  than  we  can  pretend  to  have  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  above  description. 

u  At  Valladolid,  the  21st  of  June, 
1527,  the  Senor  Licentiate  Moriz,  Inqui¬ 
sitor,  having  summoned  to  his  presence 
the  Licentiate  John  Salas,  caused  to  be 
read  and  notified  to  him  the  sentence  or¬ 
daining  him  to  be  put  to  the  question ; 
the  which  reading  being  finished,  the 
said  Licentiate  Salas  declared  that  he  had 
uttered  none  of  those  things  of  which  he 
was  accused;  and  incontinent,  the  said 
Senor  Licentiate  Moriz  having  caused 
him  to  be  conducted  to  the  chamber  of 
torture,  and  stripped  of  his  garments  to 
the  shirt,  the  said  Salas  was  placed  by 
the  shoulders  in  the  Escalera ,  or  wooden 
horse  of  torture,  where  the  executioner, 
Pedro  Porras,  fastened  him  by  the  arms 
and  legs  with  hempen  cords,  eleven  turns 
of  which  were  coiled  round  each  limb  ; 
and  while  the  said  Pedro  was  thus  bind¬ 
ing  him,  the  said  Salas  was  several  times 
admonished  to  confess  the  truth,  to  which 
he  replied,  that  he  had  never  advanced 
any  of  these  things  of  which  he  was  ac¬ 
cused.  He  (Salas)  recited  the  symbol 
Quicunque  vult ,  and  several  times  return¬ 
ed  thanks  to  God  and  Our  Lady ;  and 
the  said  Salas  being  still  fastened,  as  has 
been  already  said,  a  piece  of  fine  linen 
moistened,  was  put  upon  his  face,  and 
from  an  earthen  vessel,  containing  about 
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two  litres,  (nearly  four  and  a  half  En¬ 
glish  pints),  pierced  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  water  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
demi-litre  was  poured  into  his  nostrils 
and  mouth  ;  and  notwithstanding  there¬ 
of,  the  said  Salas  persisted  in  saying,  that 
he  had  advanced  none  of  those  things  of 
which  he  toas  accused.  Then  Pedro 
Porras  made  a  turn  of  the  garrot  upon 
the  right  leg,  and  poured  a  second  mea¬ 
sure  of  water,  as  he  had  already  done;  a 
second  turn  of  the  garrot  was  made  on 
the  same  leg;  and,  nevertheless,  John 
Salas  said,  he  had  never  advanced  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind;  and  being  several 
times  pressed  to  speak  the  truth,  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  had  never  said  that  of 
which  he  was  accused.  Then  the  Senor 
Licentiate  Moriz  having  declared  that 
the  question  was  commenced,  but  not 
finished,  ordered  the  torture  to  cease, 
and  the  accused  to  be  removed  from  the 
E scaler  a."  If  this  was  only  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  torture,  how,  in  the 
name  of  God,  was  it  to  terminate  ?  That 
the  reader  may  comprehend  the  full  im¬ 
port  of  this  phraseology,  however,  it  is 
proper  to  mention,  that  the  council  of  the 
supreme  was  frequently  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  forbidding  the  employment  of  tor¬ 
ture  oftener  than  once  in  the  same  pro¬ 
cess;  but  that  this  prohibition  was 
constantly  defeated  by  the  Inquisitors, 
who,  when  compelled  to  discontinue  the 
question  through  fear  of  their  victim  ex¬ 
piring  in  their  hands,  had  recourse  to  the 
abominable  sophism  of  describing  it  as 
commenced ,  but  not  finished.  Thus,  if 
the  physician  or  surgeon  in  attendance 
ordered  the  torture  to  cease  before  the 
whole  had  been  inflicted,  and  if  the  un¬ 
happy  urchin  did  not  die  in  his  bed,  as 
indeed  often  happened,  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  what  he  had  already  suffered, 
his  torments  recommenced  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  sufficient  strength  to  undergo 
the  operation ;  and  this,  in  the  language 
of  the  Holy  Office,  was  not  a  new  torture, 
but  merely  a  continuation  of  the  former ! 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  logic  of  the 
Inquisition  was  every  way  worthy  of  the 
conduct  pursued  by  that  holy  tribunal, 
and  that  both  would  have  reflected  no 
discredit  on  a  conclave  of  deVsls  in  Pan- 
daemonium,  sitting  in  solemn  deliberation 
how  they  might  most  effectually  aggra¬ 
vate  the  miseries  of  the  damned. 
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O’BRIEN,  THE  IRISH  GIANT. 

O’Brien  (says  a  correspondent)  came  to 
Dartford  in  a  post-chaise,  alighted  at  one 


of  the  inns  of  that  town,  and  requested  to 
be  shewn  to  a  private  room.  He  seemed 
very  much  fatigued,  having  experienced 
much  inconvenience  in  the  postchaise,  into 
which  he  was  compelled  to  cram  his  pon¬ 
derous  person,  leaving  not  so  much  as  an 
inch  of  the  vehicle  unoccupied.  I  mea¬ 
sured  the  door  at  which  he  entered,  it 
being  exactly  the  same  height  as  himself, 
and  found  it  to  be  eight  feet  four  inches 
high.  His  appearance  in  Dartford  excited 
considerable  interest,  and  he  received, 
during  a  short  stay  there,  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  from  the  inhabitants.  The 
limbs  of  this  wonderful  man  were  not  in 
good  proportion  ;  his  legs  were  too  long 
and  straight,  while  his  hands  and  feet 
were  somewhat  clumsy.  Ordinary  chairs, 
of  course,  he  never  used  ;  he  usually  sat 
on  a  high  table,  his  knees  reaching  the 
heads  of  those  who  sat  near  him.  Every 
evening  he  used  to  enjoy  a  walk  through 
the  town,  when  every  body  was  at  rest, 
save  the  solitary  watchmen,  who  used  to 
desert  their  posts  when  the  enormous 
giant  appeared.  These  nocturnal  rambles 
afforded  Mr.  O’Brien  much  amusement, 
as  he  was  naturally  of  a  humorous  dis¬ 
position. 


MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTION 
BY  SIR  F.  BURDETT,  BART. 

The  following  lines,  says  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Chronicle ,  which  have,  we  believe, 
never  before  appeared  in  print,  were 
written  many  years  since  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Bart,  to  the  memory  of  a  much- 
beloved  sister.  Being  informed  of  her 
declining  state  of  health,  he  hastened, 
prompted  by  brotherly  love  and  anxiety, 
to  Ramsbury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
where  she  had  been  residing.  On  his 
arrival,  the  painful  intelligence  was  com¬ 
municated  to  him  that  she  was  no  more. 
He  retired  into  a  private  room,  and  wrote 
the  following  verses,  in  which  he  feelingly 
deplores  his  own  loss,  and  draws  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  amiable  character  of  his  de¬ 
ceased  relative  : — 

Lines  on  a  monument  in  the  chancel  of 
Ramsbury  church,  written  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Miss  Eleanora  Burdett,  who 
died  Nov.  27,  1797,  aged  26  years,  by 
her  brother,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart. 

«  Not  formal  duty  prompts  these  mournful  lays ; 

No  painted  shew  of  grief  these  lines  impart; 
No  cold,  unfeeling,  stale,  insipid  praise  ; 

But  sorrow,  flowing  from  the  o’erfraught  heart. 

“  No  need  hast  thou  of  monumental  verse, 
Lamented  maid !  to  prove  thy  worth  was  high ; 
The  widow’s  tear  bedews  thy  modest  hearse  ; 
Thy  name  is  honour’d  \vith  the  poor  man’s  sigh ! 
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*  The  sons  of  want,  with  unavailing  woe. 

To  Heaven  tbeir  eyes  in  anguish  must  uprear, 
A  thousand  blessings  on  thy  name  bestow. 

Hang  o'er  thy  grave,  aud  drop  the  silent  tear. 

*  ‘  Alas  I’  they  cry,  ‘  that  feeling  heart  is  cold, 
That  lib’ral  hand  which  gave  to  all  relief, 

That  tongue  whose  sweetness  never  can  be  told, 
Which  charmed  our  ears  and  soothed  our 
sharpest  grief!’ 

*  If  thou  can'st  look,  bright  angel,  from  above, 
As  to  thy  God  thou  bend’st  tlr  adoring  knee. 

Accept  this  tribute  of  a  brother’s  love. 

And  in  thy  orisons  remember  me  1" 


THE  DUMBIE’S  SON. 

BY  JOHN  GALT,  ESQ. 

You  must  know,  said  the  dumbie’s  son, 
that  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  a  com. 
mon  man  of  this  world,  for  I  have  been 
brought  up  under  circumstances,  which, 
perhaps,  no  other  ever  experienced.  I 
am  the  only  child  of  a  dumb  man  and 
dumb  woman — dumb  and  deaf  they  were 
both  from  their  birth,  and  I  was  seven 
years  old  before  I  heard  the  intellectual 
voice  of  man — that  voice  and  organ  by 
which  his  spirit  communes  with  its  fel¬ 
lows.  I  had,  it  is  true,  heard  the  babble 
and  jabber  of  tongues  from  those  clods  of 
the  valley  that  bear  the  impress  of  hu¬ 
manity,  like  the  counters  of  base  metal, 
stamped  with  the  mintage  of  the  guinea 
— but  no  vocal  effusion  of  soul  had 
sounded  in  my  hearing. 

My  father  and  mother  lived  in  a  small 
cottage  by  themselves,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Combermere.  No  path  led  to  their 
dwelling.  Nature  had  imposed  silence 
upon  them,  and  interdicted  them  from 
holding  communion  with  their  species. 
I  was,  in  consequence,  left  without  any 
instructor.  They  could  tell  me  nothing  ; 
and  the  seasons  changed  around  me,  and 
objects  daily  passed  which  I  viewed  with 
wonder,  but  sought  not  to  discover  whence 
or  what  they  were.  The  boats  that  sailed 
on  the  lake  I  thought  were  birds  ;  but  I 
understood  the  mute  intelligence  of  the 
eyes  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  pas¬ 
tures  around,  as  I  did  the  looks  of  my 
silent  parents. 

When  I  was  about  six  years  old,  my 
mother  died.  I  knew  not  then  what 
death  was,  but  I  have  since  acquired  the 
painful  knowledge.  I  saw  her  weak  and 
moaning,  and  my  father  sitting  by  her 
pillow,  and  constantly  hovering  over  her 
bed.  His  tears  fell  fast  as  he  looked  at 
her  ;  at  last  she  gave  a  faint  struggle, 
and,  from  that  moment,  she  moved  no 
more.  My  father  watched  her  for  some 
time  with  eager  and  sorrowful  eyes,  and 
then,  as  if  suddenly  awakened  from  a 
•lumber,  he  started  up  from  the  place 


where  he  was  sitting,  and  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  led  me  out  of  the  cot¬ 
tage,  which  he  carefully  fastened,  and 
lifting  me  in  his  arms,  carried  me  to 
a  hamlet,  about  three  miles  from  our 
house,  in  the  solitude.  By  signs  he 
made  the  peasants  understand  they  were 
to  take  care  of  me,  and  he  stretched  him¬ 
self  on  the  ground,  and  strewed  earth 
over  him.  Every  one  looked  on,  and 
seemed  dejected.  He  then  went  away, 
and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

About  a  week  after  this  event,  an  old 
man,  whom  I  have  since  learnt  was  the 
pastor  of  the  parish,  came,  and  took  mo 
by  the  hand,  and  conducted  me  to  a  house 
where  a  great  number  of  the  country  folks 
were  assembled,  and,  when  they  saw  us, 
they  brought  out  two  large  black  chests 
from  the  house,  and,  having  placed  them 
on  their  shoulders,  they  all  mutely  fol¬ 
lowed.  I  could  not  divine,  in  my  young 
wonder,  what  the  solemnity  meant,  but 
I  was  moved  with  an  awful  fear,  and  my 
heart  beat  so  thickly,  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  breathe. 

They  marched  on  to  a  green  enclosure, 
in  the  middle  of  which  an  old  large 
house  was  situated.  It  had  a  strange 
and  deserted  look,  and,  in  the  furniture 
there  was  nothing  of  which,  in  my  sim¬ 
plicity,  I  could  discover  the  use.  In  it, 
however,  they  placed  the  two  black 
chests  ;  and  the  old  man  who  had  led  me 
by  the  hand,  performed  a  strange  cere¬ 
mony  over  them.  I  knew  not  its  pur¬ 
port  ;  his  lips  moved.  I  heard  a  sound, 
but  it  only  made  my  spirit  hungry,  while 
it  chilled  it  with  an  indescribable  dread. 

When  this  was  done,  the  two  awful 
black  chests  were  removed  into  the  enclo¬ 
sure.  I  then  remarked,  that,  although 
it  was  greener  than  the  fields,  it  was  no¬ 
thing  like  them,  but  heaved  up  into 
turfy  pillows,  some  of  which  were  adorn¬ 
ed  with  stones,  mossy  and  furred  with 
the  impress  of  many  years.  I  could  not 
imagine  for  what  use  they  were  placed 
there,  but  there  was  a  sadness  in  the 
countenance  of  the  people  that  oppressed 
my  spirit. 

When  we  had  traversed  this  strange 
enclosure,  close  to  the  wall  I  saw  a  deep 
hole  trenched  out — into  this  the  two  black 
boxes  were  slowly  lowered,  and  a  little 
earth  was  thrown  upon3them.  How  dread¬ 
ful  to  me  was  the  rattle  of  that  little 
earth  on  those  mysterious  arks.  I  had 
heard  the  summer  thunder  answered  by 
all  the  echoes  of  the  mountains,  but  it 
was  not  so  dreadful  a3  the  sound  of  that 
shovel-full  of  earth.  Then  the  hole  was 
filled  up,  and  I  was  led  back,  and  placed 
by  the  old  pastor  under  the  charge  of  a 
poor  woman  in  the  hamlet,  by  whom  I 
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was  taught  to  speak,  and  to  commune 
with  my  fellows  ;  but  the  memory  of  that 
spectacle  was  ever  before  me, — it  was  in 
my  heart,  although  I  knew  not  till  long 
after  that  it  was  the  funeral  of  my  dumb 
parents. 


©atijmr. 

*'  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  otker 
men’s  stuff. ” —  Wotton, 

DISSECTION. 

It  is  said  that  Democritus,  a  philoso¬ 
pher  of  Abdera,  while  dissecting  a  brute, 
was  surprised  in  the  act  by  Hippocrates, 
who  expressed  himself  greatly  astonished 
that  his  friend  could  be  guilty  of  so  base 
an  action,  as  it  was  considered  nothing 
less  than  a  contempt  of  the  works  of  the 
Deity.  Hippocrates  added,  that  it  was 
fortunate  no  other  person  witnessed  his 
impiety.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  dis¬ 
section  on  record. 


THE  CHINESE  WALL. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Mor- 
genblatt,  the  celebrated  Chinese  wall  was 
erected  two  hundred  and  thirteen  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  against  the 
Mangolese.  It  is  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  German  miles  long,  fourteen 
feet  thick,  and  twenty-six  feet  high  ;  so 
that,  with  the  same  materials,  a  wall  one 
foot  in  thickness,  and  twenty-three  in 
height,  might  be  carried  twice  round  the 
whole  world. 


SUN  DIALS. 

The  first  sun-dial  is  said  to  have  been 
set  up  at  Rome  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor, 
a.  u.  447,  (b.  c.  301.)  and  the  next  near 
the  Rostra,  by  M.  Valerius  Mesela,  the 
consul,  who  brought  it  from  Catana,  in 
Sicily,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  a.  u.  481. 
Scipio  Nasica  first  measured  time  at 
Rome,  by  water,  or  Clepsydrae,  which 
served  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  a.  u. 
595.  The  use  of  clocks  and  watches 
were  then  unknown  to  the  Romans  ;  be¬ 
ing  so  much  taken  up  with  military  ac¬ 
quirements,  they  had  neither  time  nor 
leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace. 


COINCIDENCE. 

In  Prior’s  dedication  of  his  poems  to  the 
earl  of  Dorset,  he  says,  speaking  of  his 
lordship’s  father,  “  Every  one  of  his 
pieces  is  an  ingot  of  gold,  intrinsically 
and  solidly  valuable ;  such  as  wrought 
or  beaten  thinner  would  shine  through  a 
whole  book  of  any  other  author.”  In 


Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism ,  written  when 
he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  there 
is  the  following  passage  : — 

u  The  sterling  bullion  of  one  English 
line 

Drawn  in  French  wires,  would  through 
whole  pages  shine.” 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  which  poet 
borrowed  from  the  other,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  idea  is  the  same,  and  it  is  strange 
that  the  parallel  has  never  been  noticed. 


SPANISH  SONG, 

BY  VICOMTE  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Bright  in  his  mail,  with  love  and  va¬ 
lour  fired, 

The  Cid,  about  to  part  for  Afric’s  war, 

Stretched  at  Ximena’s  feet,  as  love  in¬ 
spired, 

Thus  sung  his  parting  to  the  sweet 
guitar  : — 

“  My  love  hath  said  go  forth  and  meet 
the  Moor, 

Return  victorious  from  the  well  fought 
field; 

Yes  1  I  shall  then  believe  thou  canst 
adore, 

If,  at  my  wish,  thy  love  to  honour 
yield  !” 

u  Then  give  to  me  my  helmet  and  my 
bpear ! 

In  bloody  fight  the  Cid  his  love  shall 
prove, 

Amidst  the  din  of  war  the  Moor  shall  hear 

His  battle  cry,  my  honour  and  my  love!” 

O  gallant  Moor,  vaunt  not  thy  tuneful 
strain, 

My  song  shall  be  a  nobler  theme  than 
thine, 

Erelong,  ’twill  become  the  folly  of  Spain, 

As  one  where  love  with  honour  doth 
combine. 

Oft  in  thy  native  valleys  shall  be  heard, 

In  the  old  Christians’  mouth  Rodrigo’s 
name, 

Who  nobly  to  inglorious  life  preferred 

His  God,  his  king,  his  honour,  and 
his  flame. 


A  sailor  who  was  rather  too  fond  of 
grog,  never  omitted  the  following  prayer 
every  night  as  he  went  to  his  hammock  : 
“  I  never  murdered  any  man,  and  no  man 
ever  murdered  me,  then  God  bless  all 
mankind.  Amen.” 


'  Answers  to  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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KENILWORTH  CASTLE,  IN  1G20.  ] 


The  view  of  Kenilworth  Castle  which  we 
present  to  our  readers  is  from  a  rare  drawing 
made  by  Henry  Beighton,  in  177 0,  an  en- 
gravingfrom  which  was  published  in  1820, 
by  Messrs.  Merridew  and  Son,  of  Coventry. 

The  ruins  of  this  once  magnificent 
castle  are  situated  in  the  county  of  War¬ 
wick,  S.  W.  of  Coventry,  and  88  miles 
N.  W.  of  London.  It  was  built  by  Jeff¬ 
rey  de  Clinton,  chamberlain  to  Henry  I. 
who  obtained  a  grant  of  the  manor.  It 
was  afterwards  given  by  Henry  III.  to 
Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and 
Eleanor,  his  wife,  during  their  lives. 
This  earl,  joining  in  the  rebellion  with 
the  barons,  was,  with  his  eldest  son, 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  ;  but  the 
castle  was  six  months  held  against  the 
king,  by  Henry  do  Hastings,  appointed 
governor  by  Simon  de  Mont  ford,  3on  of 
the  deceased  earl,  he  being  absent  in 
France,  whither  he  went  in  order  to  so- 
Vol.  vnr.  E 


licit  assistance  to  raise  the  siege.  After 
the  surrender  of  this  fortress,  the  king 
bestowed  it  on  his  son,  Edmund,  and  his 
heirs  lawfully  begotten ;  he  likewise 
granted  him  free  chase  and  free  warren  in 
all  his  demesne,  lands,  and  woods,  be¬ 
longing  thereto,  with  a  weekly  market 
and  annual  fair.  In  the  loth  of  Edward 
II.  this  castle  escheated  to  the  crown  by 
the  attainder  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Lan¬ 
caster.  In  the  13th  of  Edward  III. 
Henry,  brother  and  heir  to  the  earl  of 
Lancaster,  had  all  his  brother’s  estates 
restored  to  him,  among  which  was  this 
castle.  His  sons  leaving  only  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  on  a  partition,  the  castle  fell  to 
Blanche,  the  younger,  who  married  John 
of  Gaunt ;  by  whom,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  was  built 
that  part  of  the  castle  still  called  Lancas¬ 
ter  buildings.  All  the  buildings  now  re¬ 
maining  seem  to  have  been  built  by  John 
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of  Gaunt ;  Cassar’s  tower,  the  outer  walls 
and  turrets  towards  the  east  end  excepted. 
John  of  Gaunt  leaving  issue,  Henry, 
surnamed  Bolingbroke,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  king,  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV. 
this  castle  came  to  the  crown.  Henry 
VIII.  bestowed  much  cost  in  repairing 
and  altering  the  castle;  among  other 
works,  according  to  Leland,  he  removed 
that  building  erected  by  king  Henry  V. 
in  a  low,  marshy  ground,  denominated 
Le  Pleasures  en  Mary's  ;  and  set  part 
of  it  up  again  in  the  base-court  of  the 
castle,  near  the  swan-tower.  It  continued 
in  the  crown  till  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who,  by  her  letters  patent,  granted 
it  to  her  favourite,  Robert,  lord  Dudley, 
afterwards  by  her  created  baron  Denbigh 
and  earl  of  Leicester,  and  his  heirs.  He 
rebuilt  great  part  of  it,  and  beautified  it 
in  the  most  elegant  manner,  so  that  at 
that  time  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  seats  in  England.  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  honoured  the  earl  with  a  visit  at 
this  place,  where  the  preparations  for  her 
reception  were  such  as  might  have  been 
expected,  when  a  sovereign  of  the  greatest 
dignity  condescends  to  shew  such  marks 
of  favour  to  a  prime  minister. 

This  once  noble  structure  has  been 
long  falling  to  decay  ;  there  still  indeed 
remain  many  fragments  of  walls,  gates, 
towers,  and  rooms,  but  they  are  so  un¬ 
connected,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  original  grandeur  of  the  whole. 
The  august  ruins  of  this  castle  afford  the 
most  striking  instance  of  the  instability 
of  human  affairs  !  This  place,  the  abode 
of  barons,  little  less  powerful  than  kings, 
which  so  long  resisted  all  the  strength  of 
Henry  III.  and  which  was  at  last  sub¬ 
dued  rather  by  sickness  and  famine,  than 
by  the  superior  force  of  the  royal  army  ; 
which  still  retained  its  importance,  and, 
in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth’s  favourite, 
Leicester,  exceeded  most  of  the  royal  ha¬ 
bitations  in  magnificence;  and  which, 
from  the  thickness  and  structure  of  the 
walls,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  time 
itself — is  now  only  a  picturesque  heap  of 
ruins  !  Of  the  apartments  once  graced 
with  the  presence  of  that  queen,  and  of 
her  court,  with  all  the  splendour  which 
the  princely  owner  could  exhibit  to  enter¬ 
tain  such  a  company,  nothing  remains 
but  fragments  of  bare  walls  !  The  only 
habitable  place  is  a  part  of  the  gateway, 
filled  with  the  family  of  a  farmer;  in 
one  of  whose  chambers  is  an  alabaster 
chimney-piece,  with  the  letters  R.  L. 
carved  thereon,  once  the  ornament  of  a 
far  different  apartment. 

It  was  in  this  castle  the  unfortunate 
Edward  II.  was  kept  prisoner,  and  here 
he  resigned  his  crown,  if  it  may  be  called 


a  resignation,  to  his  son,  Edward  III. 
Jeffrey  de  Clinton,  the  founder  of  this 
castle,  also  built  a  noble  convent  here  for 
monks  of  the  Augustine  order,  who 
lived  in  it  with  great  splendour  upwards 
of  400  years.  Great  part  of  the  ruins  of 
this  stately  abbey  still  remain,  from 
whence  it  appears  to  have  been  originally 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  in 
England. 

It  was  however  during  the  reign  of  the 
maiden  queen  that  the  glories  of  Kenil¬ 
worth  shone  forth  with  most  brilliancy, 
and  her  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
on  whom  she  had  bestowed  it,  spent 
£60,000  in  decorating  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
the  history  of  this  castle,  is  the  entertain¬ 
ment  given  to  Elizabeth,  which  forms  the 
ground-work  of  the  beautiful  romance  of 
u  Kenilworth.”  The  tradition  of  this 
grand  festivity  still  lives  in  the  country  ; 
such  having  been  the  impression  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  country  people  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  occasion,  that,  in  a 
lapse  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it 
has  not  died  from  their  remembrance. 
The  following  is  an  account  given  by 
an  eye-witness  of  her  majesty’s  recep¬ 
tion  : — 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1575,  in  the 
evening,  the  queen  approached  the  first 
gate  of  the  castle  ;  the  porter,  a  man  tall 
in  person,  and  of  stern  countenance,  with 
a  club  and  keys,  accosted  her  majesty  in 
a  rough  speech,  full  of  passion,  in  metre, 
aptly  made  for  the  purpose,  and  demand¬ 
ed  the  cause  of  all  this  din  and  noise, 
and  reeling  about  within  the  charge  of 
his  office.  But  upon  seeing  the  queen, 
as  if  he  had  been  struck  instantaneously, 
and  pierced  at  the  presence  of  a  person¬ 
age  so  evidently  expressing  heroical  sove¬ 
reignty,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  hum¬ 
bly  prays  pardon  for  his  ignorance,  yields 
up  his  club  and  keys,  and  proclaims  open 
gates  and  free  passage  to  all. 

“  Immediately  the  trumpeters  who 
stood  on  the  wall,  being  six  in  number, 
each  eight  feet  high,  with  their  silvery 
trumpets  of  five  feet  long,  sounded  up  a 
tune  of  welcome. 

u  These  harmonious  blasters  maintain¬ 
ed  their  delectable  music  while  the  queen 
rode  through  the  tilt-yard  to  the  grand 
entrance  of  the  castle,  which  was  washed 
by  the  lake. 

“  As  she  passed,  a  moveable  island 
approached,  on  which  sat  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  who  offered  up  her  dominion  to 
her  majesty,  which  she  had  held  since 
the  days  of  king  Arthur. 

u  This  scene  ended  by  a  delectable 
harmony  of  hautbois,  shalms,  cornets, 
with  other  loud  musical  instruments, 
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playiug  while  her  majesty  passed  into  the 
castle  gate. 

“  When  she  entered  the  castle  a  new 
scene  was  presented  to  her  : — several  of 
the  heathen  gods  brought  their  gifts  be¬ 
fore  her — Syivanus,  god  of  the  woods, 
Pomona  with  fruit,  Ceres  with  corn, 
Bacchus  with  grapes,  Neptune  with  his 
trident,  Mars  with  his  arms,  Apollo  with 
musical  instruments,  all  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  welcome  her  majesty  iu  this 
singular  place.  An  inscription  over  the 
gate  explained  the  w-hole. 

“  Her  majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  accept  the  gifts  of  these  divinities, 
when  was  struck  up  a  concert  of  flutes 
and  other  soft  music.  When  alighting 
from  her  palfrey,  she  was  conveyed  into 
her  chamber,  when  her  arrival  was  an¬ 
nounced  through  the  country  by  a  peal 
of  cannon  from  the  ramparts,  and  fire¬ 
works  at  night.” 

Here  the  queen  was  entertained  for 
nineteen  days,  at  an  expense  of  £1,000 
a-day.  The  queen’s  genius  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  consulted  in  the  pomp  and 
solemnity  of  the  whole,  to  which  some 
have  added  the  entertainment  of  bear- 
baiting,  &c. 

The  great  clock  was  stopped  during  her 
majesty’s  continuance  in  the  castle,  as  if 
time  had  stood  still,  waiting  on  the  queen, 
and  seeing  her  subjects  enjoy  themselves. 

KENILWORTH ;  A  ROMANCE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  44  WAVERLEY.” 

( Concluded  from  page  390 
Varney  gets  Alasco  to  prepare  a  po¬ 
tion,  which  he  hoped  would  either  poison 
the  countess,  or  at  least  render  her  un¬ 
able  to  appear  at  Kenilworth.  Compel¬ 
led  by  the  threats  of  the  wretch,  she 
drinks  it  without  the  dire  effect,  through 
an  antidote  given  her  by  Way  land.  The 
countess  quits  Cumnor  in  disguise,  under 
the  protection  of  Wayland.  who  had  ar¬ 
ranged  the  escape  with  Janet ;  and  after 
encountering  Varney,  who  mistakes  them 
for  revellers,  and  meeting  with  other  in¬ 
teresting  adventures,  they  reach  Kenil¬ 
worth,  where,  with  some  difficulty,  they 
get  admission. 

The  countess  was  appointed  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  Mervyn’s  Tower,  where  she 
found  materials  for  writing.  She  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lei¬ 
cester  ;  and  44  in  lieu  of  a  seal  and  silken 
thread,  she  secured  it  with  a  braid  of  her 
own  beautiful  tresses,  secured  by  what  is 
called  a  true-love  knot.”  The  letter  was 
given  to  Wayland,  but  he  determined  to 
see  Tressilian  before  he  had  it  delivered. 
By  a  singular  fatality,  the  apartment  oc¬ 


cupied  by  the  countess  had  been  assigned 
to  Tressilian,  who  entered  by  means  of  a 
master-key,  and  saw  his  long-lost  Amy. 
She  started  with  surprise  on  seeing  him, 
and  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks  gave  wray 
to  a  deep  blush  : — 

“  Tressilian,”  she  said,  at  length, 
44  why  come  you  here  ?” 

“  Nay,  why  come  you  here,  Amy,”  re¬ 
turned  Tressilian,  44  unless  it  be  at  length 
to  claim  that  aid,  which,  as  far  as  one 
man’s  ‘heart  and  arm  can  extend,  shall 
instantly  be  rendered  to  you  ?” 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  an¬ 
swered  in  a  sorrowful,  rather  than  an  angry 
tone, — 44  I  require  no  aid,  Tressilian,  and 
would  rather  be  injured  than  benefited  by 
any  which  your  kindness  can  offer  me. 
Believe  me,  1  am  near  one  whom  law  and 
love  oblige  to  protect  me.” 

44  The  villain,  then,  hath  done  you  the 
poor  justice  which  remained  in  his  power,” 
said  Tressilian  ;  44  and  I  behold  before 
me  the  wife  of  Varney  !” 

44  The  wife  of  Varney  !”  she  replied, 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  scorn  ;  44  with 
what  base  name,  sir,  does  your  boldness 
stigmatize  the — the — the  ” — She  hesitat¬ 
ed,  dropped  her  tone  of  scorn,  looked  down, 
and  was  confused  and  silent,  for  she  recol¬ 
lected  what  fatal  consequences  might  at¬ 
tend  her  completing  the  sentence  with 
44  the  Countess  of  Leicester,”  which  were 
the  words  that  had  naturally  suggested 
themselves.  It  would  have  been  a  be¬ 
trayal  of  the  secret,  on  which  her  husband 
had  assured  her  that  his  fortunes  depend¬ 
ed,  to  Tressilian,  to  Sussex,  to  the  queen, 
and  to  the  whole  assembled  court.  44  Ne¬ 
ver,”  she  thought,  44  will  I  break  my 
promised  silence.  I  will  submit  to  every 
suspicion  rather  than  that.” 

The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  stood 
silent  before  Tressilian ;  while  looking 
on  her  with  mingled  grief  and  pity,  he 
said,  44  alas  !  Amy,  your  eyes  contradict 
your  tongue.  That  speaks  of  a  protec¬ 
tor,  willing  and  able  to  watch  over  you  ; 
but  these  tell  me  you  are  ruined  and  de¬ 
serted  by  the  wretch  to  whom  you  have 
attached  yourself.” 

She  looked  on  him,  with  eyes  in  which 
anger  sparkled  through  her  tears,  but  only 
repeated  the  word  44  wretch  !”  with  a 
scornful  emphasis. 

44  Yes,  wretch  l'1'1  said  Tressilian,  44  for 
were  he  ought  better,  why  are  you  here, 
and  alone  in  my  apartment  ?  why  was  not 
fitting  provisions  made  for  your  honour¬ 
able  reception  ?” 

44  In  your  apartment !”  repeated  Amy ; 
44  in  your  apartment  !  It  shall  instantly 
be  relieved  of  my  presence.”  She  hast¬ 
ened  towards  the  door;  but  the  sad  re¬ 
collection  of  her  deserted  state  at  once 
E  2 
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pressed  on  her  mind,  and,  pausing  on  the 
threshold,  she  added,  in  a  tone  unutter¬ 
ably  pathetic,  44  Alas  !  I  had  forgot — I 
know  not  where  to  go.” - 

44  I  see — I  see  it  all,”  said  Tressilian, 
springing  to  her  side,  and  leading  her 
back  to  the  seat,  on  which  she  sunk  down 
— 44  you  do  need  aid — you  do  need  pro¬ 
tection,  though  you  will  notown  it;  and 
you  shall  not  need  it  in  vain.  Leaning 
on  my  arm,  as  the  representative  of  your 
excellent  and  broken-hearted  father,  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  castle-gate,  you 
shall  meet  Elizabeth ;  and  the  first  deed 
she  shall  do  in  the  halls  of  Kenilworth, 
shall  be  an  act  of  justice  to  her  sex  and 
her  subjects.  Strong  in  my  good  cause, 
and  in  the  queen’s  justice,  the  power  of 
her  minion  shall  not  shake  my  resolution. 
I  will  instantly  seek  Sussex.” 

44  Not  for  all  that  is  under  heaven  !” 
said  the  countess,  much  alarmed,  and 
feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  obtaining 
time,  at  least,  for  consideration.  44  Tres¬ 
silian,  you  were  wont  to  be  generous  — 
grant  me  one  request,  and  believe,  if  it  be 
your  wish  to  save  me  from  misery,  and 
from  madness,  you  will  do  more  by  mak¬ 
ing  me  the  promise  I  ask  of  you,  than 
Elizabeth  can  do  for  me  with  all  her 
power.” 

44  Ask  me  any  thing  for  which  you  can 
allege  reason,”  said  Tressilian  ;  44  but  de¬ 
mand  not  of  me  — — ”  i 

44  O  limit  not  your  boon,  dear  Ed¬ 
mund  !”  exclaimed  the  countess,  44  you 
once  loved  that  I  should  call  you  so — • 
limit  not  your  boon  to  reason  !  for  my  case 
is  all  madness,  and  phrensy  must  guide 
the  counsels  which  alone  can  aid  me.” 

44  If  you  speak  thus  wildly,”  said 
Tressilian,  astonishment  again  overpower¬ 
ing  both  his  grief  and  his  resolution,  44  I 
must  believe  you,  indeed,  incapable  of 
thinking  or  acting  for  yourself.” 

44  Oh,  no!”  she  exclaimed,  sinking  on 
one  knee  before  him,  44  I  am  not  mad — I 
am  but  a  creature  unutterably  miserable, 
and  from  circumstances  the  most  singular, 
dragged  on  to  a  precipice  by  the  arm  of 
him  who  thinks  he  is  keeping  me  from  it 
—  even  by  your’s  Tressilian — by  your’s, 
whom  I  have  honoured,  respected — all 
but  loved — and  yet  loved  too  — loved  too, 
Tressilian — though  not  as  you  wished  me.” 

There  was  an  energy — a  self-posses¬ 
sion — an  abandonment  in  her  voice  and 
manner— a  total  resignation  of  herself  to 
his  generosity,  which,  together  with  the 
kindness  of  her  expressions  to  himself, 
moved  him  deeply.  He  raised  her,  and 
in  broken  accents,  entreated  her  to  be 
comforted. 

44  I  cannot,”  she  said,  44  I  will  not  be 
comforted  till  you  grant  me  my  request ! 


I  will  speak  as  plainly  as  I  dare — I  am 
now  waiting  the  commands  of  one  who  has 
a  right  to  issue  them  ;  the  interference  of 
a  third  person — of  you  in  especial,  Tres¬ 
silian,  will  be  ruin — utter  ruin  to  me. 
Wait  but  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  poor  Amy  may  have  the 
means  to  shew  that  she  values,  and  can 
reward,  your  disinterested  friendship  — 
that  she  is  happy  herself,  and  has  the 
means  to  make  you  so.  It  is  surely  worth 
your  patience  for  so  short  a  space.” 

Tressilian  promises  to  keep  the  secret 
for  twenty-four  hours;  he  meets  Way- 
land,  who  has  lost  the  countess’s  letter, 
and  in  going  back  to  her  chamber,  he  en¬ 
counters  Lambourne,  who  has  him  turn¬ 
ed  out  of  the  castle.  The  queen  now 
arrives  at  Kenilworth,  when  the  festivities 
commence. 

Varney  had  procured  certificates  that 
the  countess,  his  supposed  wife,  was  so 
ill,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  at  Kenil¬ 
worth  ;  these  are  shown  to  Tressilian  by 
the  queen  ;  and  he  declares  they  speak 
not  the  truth.  The  queen  declares  he 
shall  have  a  fair  hearing ;  and  several 
noblemen  and  ladies  present  speak  in 
praise  of  Alasco,  who  had  signed  the  cer¬ 
tificate  as  physician.  Tressilian  entreat¬ 
ed  twenty-four  hours,  in  which  time,  if 
he  did  not  prove  that  the  certificate  spoke 
falsely,  he  would  lay  his  head  on  the 
block.  Varney  and  Nicholas  Blount,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Duchess  of  Rut¬ 
land,  Raleigh,  are  all  knighted  by  the 
queen.  Varney  urges  Leicester  to  aim  at 
the  44  crown  matrimonial,”  and  the  better 
to  persuade  him,  endeavours  to  make  him 
suspect  the  countess's  honour,  accusing 
her  of  passing  some  time  in  Tressilian’s 
chamber. — The  countess  passes  her  time 
with  great  anxiety,  and  while  she  is  in 
hopes  of  seeing  her  lord,  Lambourne  en¬ 
ters,  muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  and  offers  vio¬ 
lence  to  her.  The  countess  shrieks,  which 
brings  to  her  aid  Lawrence  Staples,  the 
tower-keeper,  who  threatens  to  knock 
Lambourne  down  with  the  keys.  In  the 
struggle  that  takes  place  between  them, 
the  countess  escapes  into  the  garden, 
which  is  soon  afterwards  entered  by  the 
queen,  in  a  hunting-dress,  and  Leicester, 
who  on  this  occasion  addressed  her  ma¬ 
jesty  with  an  importunity  which  44  be¬ 
came  the  language  of  love  itself.”  The 
queen  requested  to  be  alone,  and  while 
ruminating  on  the  earl’s  suit,  she  saw  the 
unhappy  countess,  whom  she  at  first  mis¬ 
took  for  a  performer  in  one  of  the  various 
.theatrical  pageants  which  had  been  placed 
in  different  situations,  to  surprise  her 
with  their  homage.  The  queen  was  soon 
undeceived,  when  the  countess  approach¬ 
ed  and  claimed  her  protection  _ , 
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“  I  request — I  implore,”  stammered 
forth  the  unfortunate  countess, — “  1  be¬ 
seech  your  gracious  protection — against — 
against  one  Varney.”  She  choked  well 
nigh  as  she  uttered  the  fatal  word,  which 
was  instantly  caught  up  by  the  queen. 

u  What  Varney — Sir  Richard  Varney 
— the  servant  of  Lord  Leicester  ! — What, 
damsel,  are  you  to  him,  or  he  to  you  ?” 

“  I — I  —  was  his  prisoner — and  he 
practised  on  my  life — and  1  broke  forth  to 


“  To  throw  thyself  on  my  protection, 
doubtless,”  said  Elizabeth.  “  Thou  shalt 
have  it — that  is,  if  thou  art  worthy  ;  for 
we  will  sift  this  matter  to  the  uttermost. 
— Thou  art,”  she  said,  bending  on  the 
countess  an  eye  which  seemed  designed 
to  pierce  her  very  inmost  soul, — u  thou 
art  Amy,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Robsart, 
of  Lidcote  Hall  ?” 

“  Forgive  me — forgive  me — most  gra¬ 
cious  princess  !”  said  Amy,  dropping 
once  more  on  her  knee,  from  which  she 
had  arisen. 

u  For  what  should  I  forgive  thee,  silly 
wench  ?”  said  Elizabeth  ;  foi  being  the 
daughter  of  thine  own  father  ?  Thou  art 
brain-sick,  surely.  Well,  I  see  I  must 
wring  the  story  from  thee  by  inches — thou 
did’st  deceive  thine  old  and  honoured  fa¬ 
ther — thy  look  confesses  it — cheated  mas¬ 
ter  Tressilian — thy  blush  avouches  it — 
and  married  this  same  Varney.” 

Amy  sprung  on  her  feet,  and  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  queen  eagerly,  with,  “  No,  ma¬ 
dam,  no — as  there  is  a  God  above  us,  I 
am  not  the  sordid  wretch  you  would  take 
me  !  I  am  not  the  wife  of  that  contempti¬ 
ble  slave — of  that  most  deliberate  villain  ! 
I  am  not  the  wife  of  Varney  !  I  would 
rather  be  the  bride  of  Destruction  !” 

The  queen,  overwhelmed  in  her  turn 
by  Amy’s  vehemence,  stood  silent  for  an 
instant,  and  then  replied,  “  Why,  God 
ha’  mercy  !  woman — I  see  thou  canst  talk 
fast  enough  when  the  theme  likes  thee. 
Nay,  tell  me,  woman,”  she  continued, 
for  to  the  impulse  of  curiosity  was  now 
added  that  of  an  undefined  jealousy  that 
some  deception  had  been  practised  on  her, 

_ “  tell  me,  woman — for  by  God’s  day,  I 

will  know — whose  wife,  or  whose  para¬ 
mour  art  thou  ?  Speak  out,  and  be 
speedy ;  thou  wert  better  dally  with  a 
lioness  than  with  Elizabeth.” 

Urged  to  this  extremity,  dragged  as  it 
were  by  irresistible  force  to  the  verge  of 
the  precipice,  which  she  saw  but  could 
not  avoid, — permitted  not  a  moment’s 
respite  by  the  eager  words,  and  menacing 
gestures  of  the  offended  queen,  Amy  at 
length  uttered  in  despair,  “  The  earl  of 
Leicester  knows  it  all.” 

u  The  earl  of  Leicester  !”  said  Eliza¬ 


beth,  in  utter  astonishment — “  The  earl 
of  Leicester  !”  she  repeated,  with  kind¬ 
ling  anger. — “  Woman,  thou  art  set  on 
to  this — thou  doest  belie  him — he  takes 
no  keep  of  such  things  as  thou  art.  Thou 
art  suborned  to  slander  the  noblest  lord, 
and  the  truest-hearted  gentleman  in  Eng¬ 
land  !  But  were  he  the  right  hand  of 
our  trust,  or  something  yet  dearer  to  us, 
thou  shalt  have  thy  hearing,  and  that  in 
his  presence.  Come  with  me — come  with 
me  instantly  !” 

As  Amy  shrunk  back  with  terror, 
which  the  incensed  queen  interpreted  as 
that  of  conscious  guilt,  Elizabeth  hastily 
advanced,  seized  on  her  arm,  and  hasten¬ 
ed  with  swift  and  long  steps  out  of  the 
grotto,  and  along  the  principal  alley  of 
the  pleasance,  dragging  with  her  the  ter¬ 
rified  countess,  whom  she  still  held  by 
the  arm,  and  whose  utmost  exertions 
could  but  just  keep  pace  with  those  of  the 
indignant  queen. 

Leicester  was  at  this  time  in  the  midst 
of  a  splendid  group  of  lords  and  ladies, 
assembled  under  an  arcade,  when  his 
ears  were  assailed  by  the  well-known 
voice  of  majesty,  M  Where  is  my  lord  of 
Leicester  ? — stand  forth  my  lord  of  Lei¬ 
cester.”  The  queen  darted  into  the 
circle,  and  pointing  to  the  countess,  whom 
she  supported  with  one  hand,  inquired  of 
the  astonished  earl,  “  knowest  thou  this 
woman  ?” — 

As  at  the  blast  of  that  last  trumpet, 
the  guilty  shall  call  upon  the  mountains 
to  cover  them,  Leicester’s  inward  thoughts 
invoked  the  stately  arch  which  he  had 
built  in  his  pride,  to  burst  its  strong  con¬ 
junction,  and  overwhelm  them  in  its 
ruins.  But  the  cemented  stones,  archi¬ 
trave,  and  battlement,  stood  fast ;  and 
it  was  the  proud  master  himself,  who,  as 
if  some  actual  pressure  had  bent  him  to 
the  earth  ;  kneeled  down  before  Elizabeth, 
and  prostrated  his  brow  to  the  marble 
flag-stones  on  which  she  stood. 

u  Leicester,”  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  voice 
which  trembled  with  passion,  “  could  I 
think  thou  hast  practised  on  me — on  me 
thy  sovereign — on  me  thy  confiding,  thy 
too  partial  mistress,  the  base  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  deception  which  thy  present  confusion 
surmises — by  all  that  is  holy,  false  lord, 
that  head  of  thine  were  in  as  great  peril 
as  ever  was  thy  father’s  !” 

Leicester  had  not  conscious  innocence, 
hut  he  had  pride  to  support  him.  He 
raised  slowly  his  brow  and  features, 
which  weie  black  and  swoln  with  con¬ 
tending  emotions,  and  only  replied,  “  My 
head  cannot  fall  but  by  the  sentence  of 
my  peers — to  them  I  will  plead,  and  not 
to  a  princess  who  thus  requites  my  faith¬ 
ful  service.” 
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a  What !  my  lords,”  said  Elizabeth, 
looking  around,  44  we  are  defied,  I  think 
— defied  in  the  castle  we  have  ourselves 
bestowed  on  this  proud  man  ! — My  lord 
Shrewsbury,  you  are  marshal  of  England, 
attach  him  of  high  treason.” 

44  Whom  does  your  grace  mean  ?”  said 
Shrewsbury,  much  surprised,  for  he  had 
that  instant  joined  the  astonished  circle. 

44  Whom  should  I  mean,  but  that 
traitor,  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester !  — 
cousin  of  Hunsdon,  order  out  your  band 
of  gentlemen  pensioners,  and  take  him 
into  instant  custody.  —  I  say,  villain, 
make  haste !” 

Hunsdon,  a  rough  old  noble,  who,  from 
his  relationship  to  the  Boleyns,  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  use  more  freedom  with  the 
queen  than  almost  any  others,  replied 
bluntly,  44  And  it  is  like  your  grace 
might  order  me  to  the  Tower  to-morrow, 
for  making  too  much  haste.  I  do  beseech 
you  to  be  patient.’’ 

44  Patient — God’s  life  ;”  exclaimed  the 
queen, — “name  not  the  word  to  me; 
thou  knowest  not  Of  what  he  is  guilty  !” 

Amy,  who  had  by  this  time  in  some 
degree  recovered  herself,  and  who  saw  her 
husband,  as  she  conceived,  in  the  utmost 
danger  from  the  rage  of  an  offended  sove¬ 
reign,  instantly,  (and,  alas  !  how  many 
women  have  done  the  same,)  forgot  her 
own  wrongs,  and  her  own  danger,  in  her 
apprehensions  for  him,  and  throwing 
herself  before  the  queen,  embraced  her 
knees,  while  she  exclaimed,  44  He  is 
guiltless,  madam — he  is  guiltless— no  one 
can  lay  aught  to  the  chaige  of  the  noble 
Leicester.” 

44  Why,  minion,”  answered  the  queen, 
44  didst  not  thou,  thyself,  say  that  the 
earl  of  Leicester  was  privy  to  thy  whole 
history  ?” 

44  Did  I  say  so  ?”  repeated  the  ttn- 
happy  Amy,  laying  aside  every  consider¬ 
ation  of  consistency,  and  of  self-interest ; 
44  O,  if  I  did,  I  foully  belied  him.  May 
God  so  judge  me,  as  I  believe  he  was 
never  privy  to  a  though  t  that  would  harm 
me!” 

u  Woman  !”  said  Elizabeth,  44  I  will 
know  who  has  moved  thee  to  this  ;  or  my 
wrath — and  the  wrath  of  kings  is  a  flam¬ 
ing  fire — shall  wither  and  consume  thee 
like  a  weed  in  the  furnace.” 

As  the  queen  uttered  this  threat,  Lei¬ 
cester’s  better  angel  called  his  pride  to 
his  aid,  and  reproached  him  with  the 
utter  extremity  of  meanness  which  would 
overwhelm  him  for  ever,  if  he  stooped  to 
take  shelter  under  the  generous  interpo¬ 
sition  of  his  wife,  and  abandon  her,  in 
return  for  her  kindness,  to  the  resentment 
of  the  queen.  He  had  already  raised  his 
head,  with  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  ho¬ 


nour,  to  avow  his  marriage,  and  proclaim 
himself  the  protector  of  his  countess, 
when  Varney,  born,  as  it  appeared,  to 
be  his  master’s  evil  genius,  rushed  into 
the  presence,  with  every  mark  of  disorder 
on  his  face  and  apparel. 

44  What  means  this  saucy  intrusion  ?” 
said  Elizabeth. 

Varney,  with  the  air  of  a  man  alto¬ 
gether  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  con¬ 
fusion,  prostrated  himself  before  her  feet, 
exclaiming,  44  Pardon,  my  liege,  pardon  ! 
— or  at  least  let  your  justice  avenge  itself 
on  me,  where  it  is  due  ;  but  spare  my 
noble,  my  generous,  my  innocent  patron 
and  master  !” 

Amy,  who  was  yet  kneeling,  started 
up  as  she  saw  the  man  whom  she  deemed 
most  odious,  place  himself  so  near  her, 
and  was  about  to  fly  towards  Leicester, 
when,  checked  at  once  by  the  uncertainty 
and  even  timidity  which  his  looks  had  re¬ 
assumed,  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  his 
confidant  seemed  to  open  a  new  scene, 
she  hung  back,  and,  uttering  a  faint 
scream,  besought  of  her  majesty  to  cause 
her  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  lowest  dun¬ 
geon  of  the  castle — to  deal  with  her  as 
the  worst  of  criminals—44  but  spare,”  she 
exclaimed,  44  my  sight  and  hearing,  what 
will  destroy  the  little  judgment  I  have 
left — the  sight  of  that  unutterable  and 
most  shameless  villain  !” 

44  And  why,  sweetheart?”  said  the 
queen,  moved  by  a  new  impulse ; 
44  what  hath  he,  this  false  knight,  since 
such  thou  accountest  him,  done  to  thee  ?” 

44  Oh,  worse  than  sorrow,  madam,  and 
worse  than  injury— he  hath  sown  dissen- 
tion  where  most  there  should  be  peace. 
I  shall  go  mad  if  I  look  longer  on  him.” 

44  Beshrew  me,  hut  I  think  thou  art 
distraught  already,”  answered  the  queen. 

- — 44  My  lord  Hunsdon,  look  to  this  poor 
distressed  young  woman,  and  let  her  be 
safely  bestowed,  and  in  honest  keeping, 
till  we  require  her  to  be  forthcoming.” 

An  affecting  interview  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  the  earl  and  the  countess,  in  which 
she  entreats  that  he  will  do  justice  to  her 
and  to  his  own  honour,  by  avowing  him¬ 
self  her  husband  ;  and  that  then,  if  law 
or  power  require  that  he  should  part  from 
her,  she  will  oppose  no  objection.  Lei¬ 
cester  hesitates  and  talks  of  defiance.  On 
returning  with  Varney  to  his  chamber,  he 
calculates  on  his  supposed  strength, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  44  a  tree  so  deep 
rooted  as  not  easily  to  be  torn  up  by  the 
tempest.”  Varney  turns  the  conversa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  the  countess,  whom 
he  accuses  of  being  in  continued  conni¬ 
vance  with  Tressilian,  and  mentions  his 
meeting  him  at  Cumnor  Hall.  Leicester, 
being  wrought  upon,  vows  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  countess.  Varney  obtains 
authority  to  take  her  to  Cumnor  Place, 
and  rid  his  master  of  her  for  ever.  Lei¬ 
cester  swears  to  reserve  Tressilian  for  his 
own  revenge.  Varney  carries  off  the 
countess,  and  Leicester,  fearing  he  might 
be  too  hasty  in  executing  his  purpose, 
writes  a  counter-order,  which  he  des¬ 
patches  by  Lambourne  to  Varney.  Lei¬ 
cester  and  Tressilian  encounter,  but  are 
interrupted.  They  retire,  but  renew  the 
combat  next  day,  when  Tressilian  would 
have  received  the  fatal  blow,  had  not  his 
arm  been  arrested  by  the  boy,  Dickie 
Sludge,  who  produced  the  lost  letter  from 
the  countess  to  the  earl : — 

The  letter  dropped  from  Leicester’s 
hand  when  he  had  perused  it.  u  Take 
my  sword,”  he  said,  44  Tressilian,  and 
pierce  my  heart,  as  I  would  but  now  have 
pierced  your’s  !” 

Wayland  at  the  same  moment  came 
up  ;  and,  interrogated  by  Leicester,  has¬ 
tily  detailed  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
escape  with  Amy, — the  fatal  practices 
which  had  driven  her  to  flight, — and  her 
anxious  desire  to  throw  herself  under  the 
instant  protection  of  her  husband, — point¬ 
ing  out  the  evidence  of  the  domestics  of 
Kenilworth,  1,4  who  could  not,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  44  but  remember  her  eager  inqui¬ 
ries  after  the  earl  of  Leicester  on  her 
first  arrival.” 

“My  own  quarrel  with  you,”  said  Tres¬ 
silian,  44  is  ended,  my  lord  ;  but  there  is 
another  to  begin  with  the  seducer  of  Amy 
Robsart,  who  has  screened  jhis  guilt  un¬ 
der  the  cloak  of  the  infamous  Varney.” 

44  The  seducer  of  Amy  !”  replied  Lei¬ 
cester,  with  a  voice  like  thunder  ;  44  say 
her  husband  ! — her  misguided,  blinded, 
most  unworthy  husband  !  —  She  is  as 
surely  countess  of  Leicester,  as  I  am 
belted  earl.  Nor  can  you,  sir,  point  out 
that  manner  of  justice  which  I  will  not 
render  her  at  my  own  free  will.  I  need 
scarce  say,  I  fear  not  your  compulsion.” 

44  My  lord,”  he  said,  calmly,  44  I  mean 
you  no  offence,  and  am  far  from  seeking 
a  quarrel.  But  my  duty  to  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart  compels  me  to  carry  this  matter 
instantly  to  the  queen,  that  the  countess’s 
rank  may  be  acknowledged  in  her  per¬ 
son.” 

44  You  shall  not  need,  sir,”  replied  the 
earl,  haughtily  ;  44  do  not  dare  to  inter¬ 
fere.  No  voice  but  Dudley’s  shall  pro¬ 
claim  Dudley’s  infamy —  To  Elizabeth 
herself  will  I  tell  it,  and  then  for  Cum- 
nor-Place  with  the  speed  of  life  and 
death  ?” 

So  saying,  he  unbound  his  horse  from 
the  tree,  threw  himself  into  the  saddle, 
and  rode  at  full  gallop  towards  the  castle. 

The  queen  learns  from  Tressilian  the 


whole  of  Amy’s  unhappy  story,  and  re¬ 
proaches  Leicester  with  great  severity  : — 

At  length,  however,  the  haughty  lord*, 
like  a  deer  that  turns  to  bay,  gave  inti¬ 
mation  that  his  patience  was  failing. 
44  Madam,”  he  said,  14 1  have  been  much 
to  blame — more  than  even  your  just  re¬ 
sentment  has  expressed.  Yet,  madam, 
let  me  say,  that  my  guilt,  if  it  be  unpar¬ 
donable,  was  not  unprovoked  ;  and  that 
if  beauty  and  condescending  dignity 
could  seduce  the  frail  heart  of  a  human 
being,  I  might  plead  both,  as  the  causes 
of  my  concealing  this  secret  from  your 
majesty.” 

The  queen  was  so  much  struck  by  this 
reply,  which  Leicester  took  care  should 
be  heard  by  no  one  but  herself,  that  she 
was  for  the  moment  silenced,  and  the  earl 
had  the  temerity  to  pursue  his  advantage. 
44  Your  grace,  who  has  pardoned  so  much, 
will  excuse  my  throwing  myself  on  your 
royal  mercy  for  those  expressions,  which 
were  yester-morning  accounted  but  a 
light  offence.” 

The  queen  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  while 
she  replied,  44  Now,  by  Heaven,  my  lord, 
thy  effrontery  passes  the  bounds  of  belief, 
as  well  as  patience  !  But  it  shall  avail 

thee  nothing _ What  ho  !  my  lords,  come 

all  and  hear  the  news — My  lord  of  Lei¬ 
cester’s  stolen  marriage  has  cost  me  a 
husband,  and  England  a  king.  His 
lordship  is  patriarchal  in  his  tastes — one 
wife  at  a  time  was  insufficient,  and  he  de¬ 
signed  us  the  honour  of  his  left  hand. 
Now,  is  not  this  too  insolent, — that  I 
could  not  grace  him  with  a  few  marks  of 
court-favour,  but  he  must  presume  to 
think  my  hand  and  crown  at  his  disposal  ? 
— You,  however,  think  better  of  me ; 
and  I  can  pity  this  ambitious  man,  as  I 
could  a  child,  whose  bubble  of  soap  has 
burst  between  his  hands.  W e  go  to  the 
presence-chamber — My  lord  of  Leicester, 
we  command  your  close  attendance  on 
us.” 

All  was  eager  expectation  in  the  hall, 
and  what  was  the  universal  astonishment 
when  the  queen  said  to  those  next  her, 

44  The  revels  of  Kenilworth  are  not  yet 
exhausted,  my  lords  and  ladies — we  are  to 
solemnize  the  noble  owner’s  marriage.” 

There  was  an  universal  expression  of 
surprise. 

44  It  is  true,  on  our  royal  word,”  said 
the  queen ;  44  he  hath  kept  this  a  secret 
even  from  us,  that  he  might  surprise  us 
with  it  at  this  very  place  and  time.  I  see 
you  are  dying  of  curiosity  to  know  the 
happy  bride — it  is  Amy  Robsart,  the  same 
who,  to  make  up  the  May.  game  yester¬ 
day,  figured  in  the  pageant  as  the  wife  of 
his  servant  Varney.” 

44  For  God’s  sake,  madam,”  said  the 
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earl,  approaching  her  with  a  mixture  of 
humility,  vexation,  and  shame  in  his 
countenance,  and  speaking  so  low  as  to  be 
heard  by  no  one  else,  44  take  my  head,  as 
you  threatened  in  your  anger,  and  spare 
me  these  taunts  !  Urge  not  a  falling  man 

_ tread  not  on  a  crushed  worm.” 

44  A  worm,  my  lord !”  said  the  queen, 
in  the  same  tone  ;  44  nay,  a  snake  is  the 
nobler  reptile,  and  the  more  exact  simili¬ 
tude — the  frozen  snake  you  wot  of,  which 
was  warmed  in  a  certain  bosom.— — — ” 
u  For  your  own  sake — for  mine,  ma¬ 
dam,”  said  the  earl — 44  while  there  is  yet 

some  reason  left  in  me - ” 

44  Speak  aloud,  my  lord,”  said  Eliza¬ 
beth,  44  and  at  farther  distance,  so  please 
you — your  breath  thaws  our  ruff.  What 
have  you  to  ask  of  us  ?” 

44  Permission,”  said  the  unfortunate 
earl,  humbly,  “  to  travel  to  Cumnor- 
Place.” 

The  queen  refuses,  and  orders  Tressi- 
lian,  accompanied  by  Raleigh,  to  be  de¬ 
spatched  to  Cumnor.  On  their  way  they 
find  Lambourne,  who  had  been  shot  by 
Varney,  lest  he  should  no  longer  conceal 
his  villanies.  Varney  reaches  Cumnor 
with  the  countess. 

On  the  next  day,  when  evening  ap¬ 
proached,  Varney  summoned  Foster  to 
the  execution  of  their  plan.  Tider  and 
Foster’s  old  man-servant  were  sent  on 
a  feigned  errand  down  to  the  village,  and 
Anthony  himself,  as  if  anxious  to  see  that 
the  countess  suffered  no  want  of  accom  ¬ 
modation,  visited  her  place  of  confine¬ 
ment.  He  was  so  much  staggered  at  the 
mildness  and  patience  with  which  she 
seemed  to  endure  her  confinement,  that 
he  could  not  help  earnestly  recommend¬ 
ing  to  her  not  to  cross  the  threshold  of  her 
room  on  any  account  whatsoever,  until 
Lord  Leicester  should  come,  44  which,” 
he  added,  44  I  trust  in  God,  will  be  very 
soon.”  Amy  patiently  promised  that  she 
would  resign  herself  toiler  fate,  and  Fos¬ 
ter  returned  to  his  hardened  companion 
with  his  conscience  half-eased  of  the  pe¬ 
rilous  load  that  weighed  on  it.  44  I  have 
warned  her,”  he  said ;  44  surely  in  vain  is 
the  snare  set  in  sight  of  any  bird.” 

He  left,  therefore,  the  countess’s  door 
unsecured  on  the  outside,  and  under  the 
eye  of  Varney,  withdrew  the  supports 
which  sustained  the  falling  trap,  which, 
therefore,  kept  its  level  position  merely 
by  a  slight  adhesion.  They  withdrew  to 
wait  the  issue  on  the  ground -floor  adjoin¬ 
ing,  but  they  waited  long  in  vain.  At 
length  Varney,  after  walking  long  to  and 
fro,  with  his  face  muffled  in  his  cloak, 
threw  it  suddenly  back,  and  said,  44  Sure¬ 
ly  never  was  a  woman  fool  enough  to  ne¬ 
glect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  escape  !” 


44  Perhaps  she  is  resolved,”  said  Foster, 

44  to  await  her  husband’s  return.” 

44  True  ! — most  true,”  said  Varney, 
rushing  out,  44  I  had  not  thought  of  that 
before.” 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  Foster,  who 
remained  behind,  heard  the  tread  of  a 
horse  in  the  court-yard,  and  then  a  whis¬ 
tle  similar  to  that  which  was  the  earl’s 
usual  signal ;  the  instant  after,  the  door  of 
the  countess’s  chamber  opened,  and,  in 
the  same  moment  the  trap-door  gave  way. 
There  was  a  rushing  sound — a  heavy  fall 
— a  faint  groan. — and  all  was  over. 

At  the  same  instant,  Varney  called  in 
at  the  window,  in  an  accent  and  tone 
which  was  an  indescribable  mixture  be¬ 
twixt  horror  and  raillery,  44  Is  the  bird 
caught  ? — Is  the  deed  done  ?” 

44  O  God,  forgive  us  !”  replied  Anthony 
Foster.” 

44  Why,  thou  fool,”  said  Varney,  44  thy 
toil  is  ended,  and  thy  reward  secure. 
Look  down  into  the  vault — -what  seest 
thou  ?” 

44  1  see  only  a  heap  of  white  clothes, 
like  a  snow-drift,”  said  Foster.  44  O 
God,  she  moves  her  arm  !” 

44  Hurl  something  down  on  her. — Thy 
gold  chest,  Tony — it  is  a  heavy  one.” 

44  Varney,  thou  art  an  incarnate  fiend !” 
replied  Foster ; — 44  There  needs  nothing 
more — she  is  gone  !” 

44  So  pass  our  troubles,”  said  Varney, 
entering  the  room ;  I  dreamed  not  I 
could  have  mimicked  the  earl’s  call  so 
well.” 

44  Oh,  if  there  be  judgment  in  Heaven, 
thou  hast  deserved  it,”  said  Foster,  44  and 
wilt  meet  it ! — Thou  hast  destroyed  her 
by  means  of  her  best  affections. — It  is  a 
seething  of  the  kid  in  the  mother’s  milk.” 

Tressilian  and  Raleigh  arrived  ;  when 
Varney  seemed  to  take  a  fiendish  plea¬ 
sure  in  pointing  out  to  them  the  remains 
of  the  murdered  countess,  while  he,  at 
the  same  time,  defied  them  to  show  that 
he  had  any  share  in  her  death.  Varney 
took  poison,  and  Foster  betaking  him  to 
a  place  of  concealment  in  his  own  house, 
locked  the  door  on  himself,  and,  being 
unable  to  escape,  miserably  perished. 
Janet  hearing  no  tidings  of  her  father, 
became  the  mistress  of  his  property,  and 
conferred  it  with  her  hand  on  Way  land. 
Dickie  Sludge’s  acute  genius,  raised  him 
to  favour  and  distinction  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Burleigh  and  Cecil.  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart  died  very  soon  after  his  daughter, 
having  left  his  estate  to  Tressilian,  who 
embarked  with  Raleigh  for  Virginia, 
and  young  in  years  but  old  in  griefs, 
died,  before  his  day,  in  that  foreign  land. 
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WOMAN’S  LOVE. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  STANZAS,  PAOE  33. 
(For  the  Mirror.) 

Yes  !  Woman’s  love,  e’en  in  its  bud 
Of  brightness  dies  away, 

When  cold  neglect  and  manhood’s  frown 
The  tender  roots  decay. 

But  nourish’d  by  affection’s  dew, 

The  blossom  will  expand. 

And  rip  ning  into  fruit,  at  length 
Reward  the  fost'riug  hand. 

CtAVIS. 


DUCROW,  OR  THE  MATCHLESS 
EQUESTRIAN. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Intrepid,  great  horseman  !  what  merit  is  thine. 
To  leave  at  a  distance  each  one  in  your  line  ; 
Like  a  star  that  outlustres  the  gem-stars  of  night, 
Thy  brilliancy  shines  forth  a  comet  of  light ! 

Like  the  north  wind,  that  rushes  impetuous 
along. 

Thy  speed  shews  a  strength  both  surprising  and 
strong ; 

Bold,  cautious,  yet  daring  in  action  and  grace, 
How  few  can  compete  with  your  skill  in  the  race. 

Like  Proteus ,  thy  power  can  change  at  your 
will, 

And  yet  rise,  in  wonder,  an  Ant  reus  still ! 
Metamorphosed  or  not  every  art  is  your  own, 

Th e  first  and  most  noble  of  horsemen  yet  known. 

Yes,  matchless  Ducrow  !*— and  long,  long,  like 
to  be. 

Ere  time  shews  another  equestrian  like  thee  ! 
Nor  a  sight  more  impressive  can  spread  its 
charm  wider, 

Than  the  high-mettled  steed,  and  an  elegant 
rider, 

Utopia. 

*  The  art  of  horsemanship  as  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Ducrow',  shews,  in  some  manner,  a  species 
of  riding  altogether  new  to  the  world,  and  con¬ 
signs  the  worn  out  namby-pamby  tameness,  wit¬ 
nessed  in  jumping  up  and  down  from  the  ring 
to  the  “tomb  of  the  Capulets  ;»  or,  in  other 
words,  buried  for  ever,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  some  fifty  years  ago. 


THE  SAGE  AND  THE  SCHOOL¬ 
BOY. 

A  CONTRASTED  SOLILOQUY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

This  day  I  complete  my  sixty-fifth  year, 
near  fifty  of  which  have  been  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  study.  Having,  for  so  long  a 
period,  secluded  myself  from  the  busy 
hum  of  the  giddy  multitude  that  I  might 
more  readily  apply  myself  to  books  and 
literary  pursuits,  (by  which  I  find  I  have 
greatly  impaired  my  eye-sight  and  debi¬ 
litated  my  constitution)  let  me  now  con¬ 
sider  the  result  of  my  ardent  endeavours 
to  grasp  universal  knowledge. 


As  a  preliminary  step  to  my  darling 
object,  I  first  acquired  a  perfect  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  treasures  of  classical  learn¬ 
ing  ;  moreover,  1  also  learned  most  of  the 
modern  continental  languages — and  there 
is  hardly  an  author  of  note,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  upon  subjects,  at  all  connected  with 
my  views,  with  whom  I  am  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted. 

The  contradictory  statements  of  many 
writers,  and  the  speculative  theories  of 
others,  have  almost  bewildered  my  facul¬ 
ties,  and  I  find  myself  nothing  benefitted 
from  the  painful  study  of  such  multiplied 
and  conflicting  authorities. 

I  am  perfectly  versed,  it  is  true,  in  the 
routine  of  science,  but  all  my  theory  avails 
not  as  explanatory  of  causes  and  their 
effects  in  many  of  the  commonest  circum¬ 
stances  and  natural  productions.  How 
shall  I  draw  the  line  between  the  boasted 
prerogative  of  man  ( reaeon ),  and  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  animal  creation  ?  will  books 
enable  me  to  trace  the  operations  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body  ?  or  how  seeds  grow 
up  into  plants  ?  will  they  inform  me,  why 
flowers,  thriving  upon  the  same,  soil  for 
the  self-same  period,  and  nourished  by  an 
exact  participation  of  air,  climate,  &c. 
are  yet  of  different  colours  ?  Poor,  in¬ 
deed,  is  my  information  upon  these  and 
thousands  of  similar  subjects — almost  as 
ignorant  as  the  untutored  peasant,  I  am, 
after  all,  lost  in  the  consciousness  of  my 
own  simplicity. 

Thus  far  the  sage ;  now  for  the  self- 
confident  school-boy : — 

Well,  thank  my  stars !  I  have  this 
Midsummer  escaped  from  the  fetters  of 
school ;  only  think  what  a  hardship  to 
be  kept  to  musty  books  till  sixteen  !  Let 
me  see — I  have  been  rivetted  to  study 
ever  since  I  was  six  years  old  !  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  long  while,  yet  considering 
the  wonderful  variety  and  extent  qf  my 
acquirements,  it  is  indeed  truly  astonish¬ 
ing  how  I  could  get  through  them  all. 

Everybody  admits  that  my  elocution  is 
excellent ;  indeed,  I  won  the  silver  medal 
for  speaking  the  oration  last  Easter — as 
to  my  composition,  I  have  obtained  great 
raise  for  several  essays  and  poems.  I 
ave  got  through  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  read  at  schools — I  know  French, 
Italian,  and  German  well — with  regard  to 
mathematics,  I  have  been  twice  through 
Euclid,  and  all  the  intricate  problems  in 
algebra  and  conic  sections — then  as  for 
history,  geography,  the  globes,  drawing, 
music,  dancing,  fencing,  and  such  trifles , 
I  am  quite  a  dabster  at  all  of  them. 

W ell,  it's  no  wonder  I  am  so  clever 
after  all  this  time  and  trouble — and  when 
I  am  out  in  the  world,  I’ll  cut  a  rare 
figure  I  warrant  me — I’ll  puzzle  some  of 
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the  old  fusty  syntaxers,  and  make  them 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

July ,  1826.  Jacobus. 


EPIGRAMS. 

i. 

Piqued  at  being  single,  though  averse 
to  show  it, 

Cries  Deborah,  “  I’m  determined  ne’er 
to  marry.” 

Now,  Deb’rah,  you’ve  spoken  truth,  and 
well  I  know  it, 

For  while  other  women  live,  your  point 
you’ll  carry. 

ii. 

Sent  with  a  couple  of  Snipes  to  a  Lady. 

Snipes,  sent  as  a  present ,  will  surely 
offend, 

Although  as  a  present  this  couple  I  send  ; 

They  are  not  a  gift  and  allow  it  you  will, 

Whilst  each  bird  presents  you  with  such  a 
long  bill. 

hi. 

On  an  Old  Maid ,  who  indulged  in  the 

r  i,  application  of  Rouge. 

Bridget  !  at  this  truth  do  not  faint, 

But  there  never  sure  a  man  was, 

Who,  notwithstanding  all  your  paint. 

Could  not  plainly  see  the  canvass. 

IV. 

On  Sir  Asiley  Cooper ,  Bart. 

Hint  taken  from  the  Epigram  by  Doctor 
Lettsom.  a  When  Patients  sad  to  me 
apply,”  &c.  &c. 

In  surgery,  Sir  Astley’s  skill, 

Has  justly  brought  him  lucre  ; 

He  has  fully  prov’d,  and  does  still, 
No  Surgeon's  like  A.  Cooper. 

J.  L. 


©rights  anu  jfntmmons. 

No.  XVIII. 

ALDERMAN, 

Formerly  one  of  the  three  degrees  of 
nobility  among  the  Saxons.  Athelm  was 
the  first,  Thane  the  lowest,  and  Alderman 
the  same  as  Earl  among  the  Danes,  and 
answering  to  our  earl  or  count  at  present. 
It  was  also  used  in  the  time  of  King  Ed¬ 
gar,  for  a  judge  or  justice  ;  in  which  sense 
Alwin  is  called  aldermannus  totius  An¬ 
glia}.  But  now  aldermen  are  associates 
to  the  chief  civil  magistrate  of  a  city,  or 
town  corporate.  The  number  of  these 
magistrates  is  not  limited,  but  more  or 
less  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 


place.  Those  of  London  were  first  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1242,  and  are  twenty-six  in 
number ;  each  having  one  of  the  wards  of 
the  city  committed  to  his  care.  Their 
office  is  for  life ;  so  that  when  one  of  them 
dies,  or  resigns,  a  ward-mote  is  called, 
who  return  two  persons,  one  of  whom  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  choose  to  supply 
the  vacancy.  By  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  London,  all  the  aldermen  who  have 
been  lord  mayors,  together  with  the  three 
eldest  ones  not  arrived  at  that  dignity,  are 
justices  of  the  peace. 

BOROUGH. 

The  word,  in  its  original  signification, 
meant  a  company,  consisting  of  ten  fami¬ 
lies,  which  were  bound  together  as  each 
other’s  pledge.  Afterwards  borough  came 
to  signify  a  town,  having  a  wall  or  some 
kind  of  enclosure  round.  And  all  places 
that  in  old  time  had  the  name  of  borough, 
it  is  said,  were  fortified,  or  fenced,  in  some 
shape  or  other.  Borough  is  a  place  of 
safety  and  privilege  ;  and  some  are  called 
free  burghs,  and  the  tradesmen  in  them 
free  burgesses,  from  a  freedom  they  had 
granted  to  them  originally,  to  buy  and 
sell  without  disturbance,  and  exempt 
from  toll.  Borough  is  now  particularly 
appropriated  to  such  towns  or  villages  as 
send  burgesses  or  representatives  to  par¬ 
liament,  whether  they  be  incorporated  or 
not.  They  are  distinguished  into  those 
by  charter  or  statute,  and  those  by  pre¬ 
scription  or  custom ;  the  number  in 
England  is  one  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
some  of  which  send  one,  but  the  most  of 
them  two  representatives.  Royal  boroughs 
in  Scotland,  are  corporations  made  for  the 
advantage  of  trade,  by  charters  granted 
by  several  of  their  kings,  having  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  sending  commissioners  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  parliament,  besides  other 
peculiar  immunities. 

universities, 

Had  their  first  rise  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries.  Those  of  Paris  and  Bologna 
are  said  to  be  the  first  that  were  set  on 
foot ;  but  then  they  were  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  universities  among  us. 
Our  own  universities,  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  seem  entitled  to  the  greatest 
antiquity  of  any  in  the  world  ;  and  Baliol 
and  Merton  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  St. 
Peter’s  in  Cambridge,  all  made  colleges 
in  the  13th  century,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  first  regular  endowments  of  this  kind 
in  Europe.  For  though  University  Col¬ 
lege  in  Cambridge  had  been  a  place  for 
students  ever  since  the  year  872,  yet  this, 
like  many  of  the  other  ancient  colleges 
beyond  sea,  and  Leyden  to  this  day,  was 
no  proper  college  ;  but  the  students, 
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without  any  distinction  of  habit,  lived  in 
citizens’  houses,  having  only  meeting 
places  to  hear  lectures  and  disputes.  In 
after  times  there  were  houses  built  for  the 
students  to  live  in  society  ;  only  each  to 
be  at  his  own  charge,  as  in  the  inns  of 
courts  ;  these,  at  first,  were  called  inns, 
but  now  halls.  At  last  plentiful  revenues 
were  settled  on  several  of  these  halls,  to 
maintain  the  students  in  diet,  apparel, 
&c.,  and  these  were  called  colleges.  In 
the  University  of  Oxford,  there  are  2,220 
members  of  convocation,  and  4,792  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  boards.  In  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  there  are  1,854  members  of 
the  senate,  and  4,8G6  members  on  the 
boards,  making  a  total  of  9,G58  students 
on  the  boards  at  both  Universities.  In 
1748,  there  were  1,500  members  on  the 
Cambridge  boards;  in  1813,  there  were 
2,805;  in  1825,  they  had  increased  to 
4,700;  and  in  182G,  to  4,8G6,  as  above 
stated.  The  Universities  of  Scotland  are 
four,  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow.  In  Ireland  there  is  only 
one  University,  that  of  Dublin. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

This  court  seems  to  date  its  rise  at  the 
close  of  the  14th  century.  It  was  highly 
obnoxious  to  the  professors  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  who,  by  their  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  procured  a  petition 
against  it  from  the  parliament  of  Edward 
IV.  in  1474.  The  influence  of  the  pre¬ 
lates,  however,  defeated  this  attempt, 
and  its  establishment  encountered  no  fur¬ 
ther  difficulties.  The  chancellor  is  sup¬ 
posed  originally  to  have  been  a  notary  or 
scribe  under  the  emperors,  and  named 
cancellarius ,  because  he  sat  behind  a  lat¬ 
tice,  called  in  Latin  cancellus ,  to  avoid 
being  crowded  by  the  people.  According 
to  some  accounts,  the  chancellor  originally 
presided  over  a  political  college  of  secre¬ 
taries,  for  the  writing  of  treaties,  and 
other  public  business ;  and  the  court  of 
equity,  under  the  old  constitution,  was 
held  before  the  king  and  his  council,  in 
the  palace,  where  one  supreme  court,  and 
for  business  of  every  kind,  was  kept.  At 
first  the  chancellor  became  a  judge,  to 
hear  and  determine  petitions  to  the  king, 
which  were  preferred  to  him  ;  and  in  the 
end,  ns  business  increased,  the  people 
addressed  their  suit  to  the  chancellor,  and 
not  to  the  king ;  and  thus  the  chancel¬ 
lor’s  equitable  power,  by  degrees,  com¬ 
menced  by  prescription.  All  other  jus¬ 
tices  are  tied  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  law 
in  their  judgments;  but  the  chancellor 
is  invested  with  the  king’s  absolute 
power,  to  moderate  the  written  law,  go¬ 
verning  his  judgment  purely  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  conscience,  and  ordering  all 
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things  according  to  equity  and  justice. 
In  this  respect,  Staundford  says,  the 
chancellor  has  two  powers,  one  abso¬ 
lute,  the  other  ordinary  ;  meaning,  that 
although  by  his  ordinary  powTer,  in  some 
cases,  he  must  observe  the  forms  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  other  inferior  judges  ;  yet  in 
his  absolute  power,  he  is  not  limited  by 
the  law,  but  by  conscience  and  equity. 
This  dignity  is  the  highest  honour  of  the 
long  robe,  being  made  so  per  tradilionem 
macjni  sigilli ,  per  domxnum  rcgem ,  and 
by  taking  the  oaths  ;  he  is  the  first  person 
of  the  realm  next  after  the  king,  and 
princes  of  the  blood,  in  all  civil  affairs  ; 
and  is  the  chief  administrator  of  justice, 
next  the  sovereign,  being  the  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  lord  chancellor 
not  only  keeps  the  king’s  great  seal,  but 
also  all  patents,  commissions,  warrants, 
&c.  from  the  king,  are,  before  they  are 
signed,  perused  by  him  ;  he  has  the  dis¬ 
position  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown  under  £20  a  year,  in 
the  king’s  books.  He  is  also  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  out  of  this  court 
are  issued  writs  to  convene  the  parliament 
and  convocation,  proclamations  and  char¬ 
ters,  &c. 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  celebrated  Harvey,  in  the  year  1828, 
published  his  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  which  was  of  the  most  im¬ 
portance  to  jihysic  of  any  that  was  ever 
made,  and  acquired  him  an  immortal 
name.  Nevertheless  there  are  others  who 
contend  for  the  glory  of  this  important 
discovery.  Leonicenus  says,  that  Fran. 
Paoli  Sarpi,  a  Venetian,  discovered  the 
circulation,  but  durst  not  publish  his  dis¬ 
covery  for  fear  of  the  inquisition  ;  that  he 
therefore  only  communicated  the  secret  to 
Fab.  ab  Aquapendente,  who,  after  his 
death,  deposited  the  book  he  had  com¬ 
posed  on  it  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark, 
where  it  lay  a  long  time,  till  Aquapen¬ 
dente  discovered  the  secret  to  Harvey, 
who  then  studied  under  him  at  Padua, 
and  who,  upon  his  return  to  England,  a 
land  of  liberty,  published  it  as  his  own. 
But  Sir  George  Ent  has  shewn,  that  Fa¬ 
ther  Paul  received  the  first  notion  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  from  Harvey’s 
book  on  that  subject,  which  was  carried 
to  Venice  by  the  ambassador  of  the  re¬ 
public  at  the  court  of  England.  As  a 
benefactor  of  mankind,  he  is,  as  Hume 
proceeds,  u  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having 
made,  by  reasoning  alone,  without  any 
mixture  of  accident,  a  capital  discovery 
in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
science.  lie  had  also  the  happiness  of 
establishing  at  once  this  theory  on  the 
most  solid  and  convincing  proofs  ;  and 
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posterity  has  added  little  to  the  arguments 
suggested  by  his  industry  and  ingenuity. 
His  treatise  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  farther  embellished  by  that  warmth  ancl 
spirit  which  so  naturally  accompany  the 
genius  of  invention.  This  great  man  was 
much  favoured  by  Charles  I.,  who  gave 
him  the  liberty  of  using  all  the  deer  in 
the  royal  forests  for  perfecting  his  disco¬ 
veries  on  the  generation  of  animals.  It 
was  remarked,  that  no  physician  in 
Europe,  who  had  reached  forty  years  of 
age,  ever,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  adopted 
Harvey’s  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  that  his  practice  in  London 
diminished  extremely,  from  the  reproach 
drawn  upon  him  by  that  great  and  signal 
discovery.  So  slow  is  the  progress  of 
truth  in  every  science,  even  when  not  op¬ 
posed  by  factious  or  superstitious  preju¬ 
dices.”  He  died  in  1657,  aged  79.  As 
to  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood, 
and_  the  time  wherein  the  circulation  is 
completed,  several  computations  have 
been  made.  By  Dr.  Keil’s  account,  the 
blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the 
aorta  with  a  velocity  which  would  carry 
it  twenty -five  feet  in  a  minute  ;  but  this 
velocity  is  continually  abated  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  blood,  in  the  numerous  sec¬ 
tions  or  branches  of  the  arteries,  so  that 
before  it  arrive  at  the  extremities  of  the 
blood,  its  motion  is  infinitely  diminished. 
The  space  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mass 
of  blood  ordinarily  circulates,  is  variously 
determined;  some  state  it  thus,  supposing 
the  heart  to  make  two  thousand  pulses  in 
an  hour,  and  that  at  every  pulse  there  is 
expelled  an  ounce  of  blood,  as  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  is  not  ordinarily  computed 
to  exceed  twenty-four  pounds,  it  must  be 
circulated  seven  or  eight  times  over  in  the 
space  of  an  hour.  The  quantity  of  blood 
taken  into  the  heart,  and  expelled  there¬ 
from  into  arteries,  by  successive  pulsa¬ 
tions,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
has  been  lately  estimated  by  Dr.  Kidd  at 
24|  hogsheads  in  an  ordinary  man,  and 
8,000  hogsheads  in  a  large  whale.  So 
that  the  whole  mass  of  blood  in  such  a 
man,  reckoning  at  55  pints,  passes  288 
times  through  his  head  daily,  or  once  in 
five  minutes,  by  375  pulsations,  each  ex¬ 
pelling  about  l|oz.  of  blood,  or  about 
three  table  spoonsful  in  a  minute. 

F.  R.  Y. 

gitfemiftc  &mu8tmtius. 

,  No.  XIV. 

TO  MAKE  AN  ARTIFICIAL  EARTH¬ 
QUAKE  AND  VOLCANO. 

Grind  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  iron- 
filings  with  sulphur,,  till  the  whole  is  re¬ 


duced  to  a  fine  powder  ;  be  careful  not  to 
let  any  wet  come  near  to  it ;  then  bury 
about  twenty  pounds  of  it  a  foot  deep  in 
the  earth,  and  in  about  six  or  eight  hours 
the  ground  will  heave  and  swell,  and 
shortly  after  send  forth  smoke  and  flame 
like  a  burning  mountain. 

TO  MAKE  BALLOONS  IN  MINIATURE. 

Procure  a  bladder  furnished  with  a 
stop  ;  fill  it  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  then 
adapt  a  tobacco-pipe  to  it ;  dip  the  bowl 
of  the  pipe  into  soap  and  water,  and  by 
pressing  the  bladder  soap-bubbles  will  be 
formed,  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  ;  these 
bubbles  will  rise  in  the  air  as  they  are 
formed. 

A  CHEMICAL  LANDSCAPE. 

Draw  a  landscape  with  Indian  ink,  and 
paint  the  foliage  of  tire  vegetables  with  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  cobalt,  and  some 
of  the  flowers  with  acetate  of  cobalt,  and 
others  with  muriate  of  copper.  While  the 
picture  is  cold,  it  will  appear  merely  an 
outline  of  a  landscape  or  winter  scene  ; 
but  when  gently  warmed,  the  trees  and 
flowers  will  be  displayed  in  their  natural 
colours. 

TRANSMUTATION  OF  COLOURS. 

Into  a  wine-glass  of  water  put  a  few 
drops  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  a  little 
diluted  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  into 
another  glass  ;  by  pouring  these  two  co¬ 
lourless  fluids  together,  a  bright  deep 
blue  will  be  produced  immediately,  which 
is  the  true  Prussian  blue. 

TO  WRITE  ON  GLASS  BY  MEANS  OF 
THE  SUN’S  RAYS. 

Dissolve  chalk  in  aquafortis  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  milk,  and  add  to  it  a  strong 
solution  of  silver.  Keep  this  liquor  in  a 
glass  decanter  well  stopped,  then  cut  out 
from  a  paper  the  letters  you  would  have 
appear ;  paste  it  on  the  decanter,  and 
lay  it  in  the  sun’s  rays  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  rays  may  pass  through  the  spaces 
cut  out  in  the  paper,  and  fall  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  liquor  ;  then  that  part  of  the 
glass  through  which  the  rays  pass  will  be 
turned  black,  while  that  under  the  paper 
will  remain  white.  Particular  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  bottle  be  not  moved 
during  the  operation. 

TO  MAKE  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  A 

FLASH  OF  LIGHTNING  WHEN  ANY 

ONE  ENTERS  THE  ROOM  WITH  A 

LIGHTED  CANDLE. 

Dissolve  camphor  in  spirits  of  wine, 
and  deposit  the  vessel  containing  the  so¬ 
lution  in  a  very  close  room,  where  you 
must  evaporate  the  spirit  of  wine  by  strong 
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and  speedy  boiling.  It'  then  any  one  en¬ 
ters  the  room  with  a  lighted  candle,  the 
air  will  inHame,  but  it  is  of  so  short  dura¬ 
tion  as  to  occasion  no  danger. 

TO  SUSPEND  A  RING-  BY  A  THREAD 
WHICH  HAS  BEEN  BURNT. 

The  thread  having  been  previously 
soaked  in  common  salt  and  water,  tie  it 

.  i  / 

to  a  ring  not  larger  than  a  wedding  ring 
when  you  apply  the  flame  of  a  candle  to 
it  though  the  thread  be  burnt  to  ashes 
yet  it  will  sustain  the  ring. 

GLASS  BROKEN  BY  THE  AIR. 

Lay  a  square  of  glass  on  the  top  of  an 
open  receiver  and  exhaust  the  air,  the 
weight  of  the  external  air  will  press  on 
the  glass  and  smash  it  to  atoms.  J.  L. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

JjiutiUc  ^journals. 

ILL-TEMPER  —  ILL-NATURE 
AND  ILL-HUMOUR. 

The  English  language  is  rich  in  terms 
for  expressing  the  various  shades  and 
nuances  of  intellectual  and  sensitive  en¬ 
dowments  and  infirmities.  Unlike  the 
French,  who  are  confined  to  the  one  poor 
“  l'esprit,”  we  have  wit,  fancy,  imagina¬ 
tion,  sense,  humour,  fear,  apprehension, 
and  many  other  expressions  of  modality  ; 
for  all  of  which  the  aforesaid  u  Pesprit” 
is  for  the  most  part  compelled  to  do  duty 
alone  and  unassisted.  So  likewise  our 
mother-tongue  indicates  no  less  than  three 
distinct  modifications  of  that  malevolence 
with  which  too  frequently  we  regard  our 
friends  and  associates ;  ill-temper,  ill- 
nature,  and  ill-humour.  By  an  ill-tem¬ 
pered  man,  we  mean  one  who  is  impa¬ 
tient  of  trifling  annoyances,  who  is  roused 
by  petty  provocations,  to  hasty  and  un¬ 
measured  language  and  actions,  but  who 
is  generally  as  easily  appeased  ;  his  fire 
being,  like  that  of  straw,  as  evanescent  as 
it  is  sudden.  Such  an  individual,  when 
the  corns  of  his  irritability  are  not  trod¬ 
den  upon,  may  be  gay,  cheerful,  and 
benevolent ;  and  if  the  habit  has  not  been 
suffered  to  gain  head,  need  not  be 

“  Quite  a  madman  though  a  pasty  fell.” 

In  general,  however,  he  is  an  unsafe 
companion  ;  and  to  converse  with  him  is 
to  inhabit  over  a  volcano. 

An  ill-natured  man  is  one  who  has  a 
perverse  pleasure  in  the  misfortunes  of  his 
fellow-creatures  ;  one  who  enjoys  all  the 
vexations  and  disappointments  of  his 
neighbours  ;  not  because  they  afford  ma¬ 
terials  for  laughter,  but  because  they  give 


pain  to  the  victims.  The  best  natured 
man  in  the  world  may  be  amused  by  the 
perplexity  of  a  diner-out,  if  caught  in  a 
beau-trap,  when  u  figged  out”  for  the 
occasion,  and  hurrying  on  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  in  his  way  to  the  friendly  maho¬ 
gany  ;  or  at  a  bungling  pretender  to  the 
off-edge,  when  he  comes  with  his  sederunt 
upon  ihe  ice,  with  more  force  than  good¬ 
will.  If  a  plate  of  hot  soup  should 
empty  itself  on  a  friend's  spick  and  span 
casimeers,  rendering  it  a  doubtful  point 
whether  the  grease  or  the  caloric  consti- 
tu.e  the  largest  part  of  what  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  would  call  the  matter  of  punish¬ 
ment,  he  might  indulge  in  a  smile,  or 
even  jeer  the  sufferer  with  the  customary 
axiom  of  “  summum  jus  summa  injuria 
but  his  laugh  will  be  tempered  with  a 
certain  share  of  sympathy,  and  a  friendly 
apprehension  of  enhancing  the  evil  by  the 
appearance  of  too  much  gratification. 
With  an  ill-natured  man,  the  pleasure 
on  such  occasions  will  be  proportioned 
exclusively  to  the  pain.  He  prefers  a 
broken  leg  to  a  bruise ;  he  would  like  the 
broth  to  scald,  and  the  inexpressibles  to 
be  neither  cleansable  nor  replaceable.  Such 
a  man  chuckles  when  his  friend  gains  a 
blank  in  the  lottery,  or  marries  a  tartar, 
or  loses  a  favourite  horse,  or  sees  his  play 
damned,  exclaiming,  “  Ah,  now  he  will 
be  taken  down  a  peg  “  Now  we  shall 
see  him  buckle  too,”  or  the  like  expres¬ 
sion  of  spite  or  triumph.  Such  a  fellow 
was  designed  by  nature  to  fill  the  office 
of  the  slave  in  the  conqueror’s  car,  and 
damp  the  gratification  of  successful  merit, 
by  reminding  the  general  of  his  morta¬ 
lity.  Times  of  public  calamity  and 
u  pecuniary  crisis”  are  his  harvest-home. 
The  first  thing  he  looks  to  in  a  newspaper 
is  the  list  of  bankrupts  ;  and  next  to  that 
he  enjoys  an  action  for  crim.  con.,  or  for 
slander,  an  elopement,  or  in  general  any 
exposure  of  character.  He  is  the  first  to 
rip  up  an  old  story  of  failure  or  disgrace, 
against  his  equals  who  have  risen  in  the 
world  ;  to  “  remember  the  time”  when 
my  Lord  Mayor’s  note  would  not  discount 
for  twenty  pounds  ;  when  Sir  Somebody 
Something  wore  a  livery  ;  or  to  recal  the 
fact  that  old  Mrs.  Graveairs  made  a  slip 
when  she  was  sixteen,  and  was  stopped 
by  her  husband  at  Hartford,  on  hei  way 
to  the  Continent,  with  Captain  Love- 
more. 

Very  different  from  these  personages  is 
the  ill-humoured  man.  Such  a  man  may 
be  just,  generous,  and  upon  great  occa¬ 
sions  compassionate  and  friendly ;  but  in 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  society  he 
overflows  with  an  unceasing  stream  of 
bitterness.  All  his  remarks  are  severe, 
harsh,  and  annoying ;  and  in  the  moments 
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of  his  relaxation  ,  in  the  hour  of  social 
enjoyment,  he  is  morose,  snappish,  and 
insolent. 

The  ill-humoured  man  differs  from  the 
ill-natured  man  in  this,  that  he  does  not 
rejoice  in  misfortunes,  but  takes  pleasure 
only  in  seeing  his  friends  uncomfortable  ; 
and  he  has  no  delight  even  in  this  measure 
of  annoyance,  if  he  himself  is  not  the 
author  of  it.  Again,  he  differs  from  the 
ill-tempered  man,  because  the  latter  must 
have  some  one  to  be  angry  with  ;  whereas 
the  ill-humoured  man  is  at  odds  with 
himself ;  the  ill-tempered  man  must  have 
an  external  occasion  for  excitement,  the 
ill-humoured  goes  out  of  himself  to  seek 
for  the  food  of  his  humour. 

This  last  modification  of  disposition  is 
decidedly  English  ;  and  whether  it  be  at¬ 
tributable  to  “  les  brouillards  d'Angle- 
terre  ;  ”  to  the  beef  and  puddingising ; 
the  anxious  money-getting,  or  other 
causes  peculiar  to  England  and  English¬ 
men,  it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  on  the 
continent,  in  the  same  intensity  in  which 
it  prevails  at  home.  Individuals,  indeed, 
of  all  nations,  may  be  subject  to  occa¬ 
sional  fits  of  spleen  and  discontent ;  but 
it  is  among  Englishmen  exclusively  that 
we  find  ill-humour  an  etat  a  maniere 
d'etre ,  which  clings  to  a  man  at  all  pe¬ 
riods  of  life  ;  and  is  neither  mitigated  by 
the  successes  of  love,  of  vanity,  or  of 
ambition,  nor  requires  to  be  awakened 
by  disappointment  and  vexation.  Ill- 
humour  is  a  strictly  constitutional  dis¬ 
ease  ;  and  as  its  occasional  paroxysms 
are  rarely  brought  on  by  the  more  serious 
evils  of  existence,  but  are  excited  by  a 
perverse  accumulation  of  petty  annoy¬ 
ances,  so  the  disposition  itself  does  not 
appear  to  depend  upon  any  notable  de¬ 
viation  from  health,  but  to  arise  from 
some  obscure  hitch  or  embarrassment  in 
the  more  intimate  movements  of  the 
frame,  which,  without  tending  to  sick¬ 
ness  or  dissolution,  is  destructive  of  that 
diffusive  animal  pleasure,  which,  in  hap¬ 
pier  constitutions,  is  derived  from  the 
mere  sentiment  of  existence.  It  should 
seem  as  if,  in  persons  thus  constituted, 
the  capillary  systems  were  so  many  foun¬ 
tains  of  irritation,  from  which  flow  in 
upon  the  sensorium  an  accumulated  tor¬ 
rent  of  inappreciable  impressions,  which 
do  not  engender  pain,  but  yet  fret  the  dis¬ 
position,  “  like  a  gummed  velvet,”  and 
throw  the  mind  upon  the  external  world, 
in  search  of  those  causes  of  uneasiness 
which  are  in  reality  internal.  i6  The 
humours  of  the  body,”  says  a  moral 
writer,  “  imperceptibly  influence  the 
will,  so  that  they  enter,  for  a  large  part, 
into  all  our  actions,  without  our  being 
aware  of  it;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  ill- 


humoured  man  punishes,  in  his  friends, 
the  outrages  of  some  peccant  lymph  cir¬ 
culating  in  his  own  veins  ;  and  revenges 
himself  nobly  on  society  for  the  offences 
of  his  liver  or  pancreas.  Accordingly,  it 
happens  that  a  severe  fit  of  illness  will 
much  abate  this  congenital  disease  of  the 
mind,  by  changing  the  habitual  current 
of  the  humours.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
fire,  the  death  of  a  friend,  or  a  heavy  pe¬ 
cuniary  loss,  will  render  an  ill-humoured 
man,  for  a  short  time,  much  more  civil¬ 
ized  and  amenable  in  society  ;  and  he  will 
not  lose  this  temporary  good  feeling  till 
time  and  circumstance  shall  have  restored 
him  to  his  ordinary  good  spirits.  This 
peculiarity  of  disposition  is  a  great  defect 
in  the  national  character,  not  only  as  it 
occasions  much  unhappiness  to  the  by¬ 
standers,  but  as  it  bespeaks  much  uneasi¬ 
ness  in  the  subject,  for  it  never  could  ex¬ 
ist  where  life  was  attended  with  pleasure. 
The  happy  are  ever  pleased  with  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  others.  Ill-humour  vests  itself 
in  a  thousand  ways,  which  contribute  to 
impress  upon  foreigners  the  notion  of 
English  morosity,  and  reconcile  them  to 
their  native  despotisms,  by  a  reflection 
on  the  effects  of  an  English  climate. 

An  ill-humoured  man  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  sits  like  a  spider  in  the  centre 
of  its  web,  in  watchful  and  unceasing 
malice  against  all  around  him.  No  sooner 
does  a  burst  of  cheerfulness  explode  in 
his  presence,  than  he  hastens  to  repress  it 
by  a  sarcasm  or  a  rebuke.  He  studies 
the  weakness  of  his  friends  in  order  to 
play  upon  them  with  more  effect ;  and  as 
the  hackney  coachman  u  makes  a  raw” 
on  his  horse’s  shoulder  to  flog  his  callous 
hide  to  better  purpose,  so  the  ill-natured 
man  delights  to  awaken  an  outraged  feel¬ 
ing,  to  notice  an  imperfection,  to  shock  a 
prejudice,  and,  in  one  word,  to  say  to 
every  individual  the  most  unpleasant  and 
vexatious  things  that  recur  to  his  recollec¬ 
tion.  The  great  pretext  for  this  cantan¬ 
kerous  indulgence  is,  that  the  party  loves 
to  speak  his  mind.  He,  forsooth,  is  a 
plain  downright  man,  who  always  utters 
what  he  thinks ;  and  he  is  too  good  an 
Englishman  to  make  cringes  and  con¬ 
gees  like  a  foreigner.  For  my  own  part, 
I  hate  most  cordially  these  truth-tellers, 
and  would  almost  as  soon  live  with  the 
father  of  lies  himself,  (provided  I  might 
choose  the  venue  of  the  habitation,)  as 
associate  with  these  very  candid  and  very 
impertinent  companions,  who,  after  all, 
differ  from  their  continental  neighbours 
less,  perhaps,  in  the  love  of  speaking 
their  thoughts,  than  in  not  thinking 
kindly  on  any  subject. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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Pltscellamts. 

PRACTICABILITY. 

It  is  common  for  men  to  say  that  such  and 
such  things  are  perfectly  right — very  de¬ 
sirable  ;  but  that,  unfortunately  they  are 
not  practicable — Oh  !  no,  no.  Those 
things  which  are  not  practicable,  are  not 
desirable.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
really  beneficial  that  does  not  lie  within 
the  reach  of  an  informed  understanding 
and  a  well  directed  pursuit.  There  is 
nothing  that  God  has  judged  good  for  us 
that  he  has  not  given  us  the  means  to  ac¬ 
complish,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world.  If  we  cry  like  children  for  the 
moon,  like  children  we  may  cry  on. 

Burke. 


THE  FIRE-CROSS. 

When  one  Highland  chieftain  received 
any  provocation  or  slight  from  another,  or 
when  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  his  territories,  he  straightway 
formed  a  cross  of  light  wood,  seared  its 
extremities  in  fire,  and  extinguished  it  in 
the  blood  of  some  animal  (commonly  a 
goat)  slain  for  the  purpose.  He  next 
gave  it  to  some  messenger  in  whose  fide¬ 
lity  and  expedition  he  could  confide,  who 
immediately  ran  with  it  to  the  nearest 
hamlet,  and  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  first  active  brother  vassal  he  met, 
mentioning  merely  the  name  of  the  place 
of  gathering,  which  he  had  previously 
learned  from  his  chief.  This  second  per¬ 
son,  who  well  understood  the  purport  of 
the  message,  proceeded  to  the  next  vil¬ 
lage,  with  the  same  expedition,  and  with 
the  same  words  as  his  precursor.  And 
thus,  from  place  to  place,  was  this  instru¬ 
ment  conveyed thxough  extensive  districts, 
with  a  celerity  that  can  scarcely  be  cre¬ 
dited.  Degradation  or  death  fell  upon 
all  who  rejected  the  summons  of  this  mute 
messenger  of  bloodshed.  In  1745,  the 
fire-cross  traversed  the  wide  district  of 
Breadalbane,  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  in 
three  hours  !  This  instrument  was  also 
in  use  among  the  Scandinavian  nations. 

Armstrong' s  Gaelic  Dictionary. 


RISE  OF  THE  DRAMA  IN  ENG¬ 
LAND. 


those  miracles  which  the  holy  confessors 
wrought,  or  of  the  sufferings  wherein 
the  glorious  constancy  of  the  martyrs  did 
appear.”  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
it  was  ordained  by  the  act  of  parliament, 
that  the  strollers  should  be  whipt  and 
banished  out  of  London  on  account  of 
the  scandalous  masquerades  which  they 
represented.  By  these  masquerades  we 
are  to  understand  a  species  of  entertain¬ 
ment  similar  to  the  performances  of  the 
mummers;  of  which  some  remains  were  to 
be  met  with  so  late  as  on  Christmas-eve, 
13 1 7,  in  an  obscure  village  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  where  there  was  a  numerous  party 
of  them.  Their  drama  related  to  some 
historical  subject,  and  several  of  the 
speeches  were  in  verse,  and  delivered  with 
“  good  emphasis.”  The  whole  concluded 
with  a  battle,  in  which  one  of  the  heroes 
was  subdued  ;  but  the  main  character 
was  a  jester,  who  constantly  interrupted 
the  heroics  with  his  buffoonery,  like  the 
clown  in  the  tragedies  of  Calderon,  the 
Spanish  Shakspeare.  The  play  of  Hock - 
Tuesday ,  performed  before  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  at  Kenilworth,  was  in  dumb  show, 
the  actors  not  having  had  time  to  get  their 
parts.  M  It  represented,”  says  Dr.  Percy, 
in  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry ,  after 
Laneham,  the  outrage  and  importable 
insolency  of  the  Danes,  the  grievous 
complaint  of  Huna,  king  Ethelred’s 
chieftain  in  Avars ;  his  counselling  and 
contriving  the  plot  to  despatch  them  ; 
concluding  with  conflicts  (between  Danish 
and  English  warriors,)  and  their  final 
suppression,  expressed  in  actions  and 
rhimes  after  their  manner.  One  can  hardly 
conceive  a  more  regular  model  of  a  com¬ 
plete  tragedy.” 

The  drama  in  England,  undoubtedly, 
arose  much  in  the  same  wTay  as  it  did  in 
Greece.  The  strollers  or  vagrants,  with 
their  theatres  in  the  yards  of  inns,  answer 
to  the  company  and  exhibitions  of  Thes¬ 
pis  ;  and  the  improvements  were  gradual, 
till  at  last,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  George 
Buck,  who  wrote  in  1G31,  “  Dramatik 
poesy  is  so  lively  expressed  and  repre¬ 
sented  upon  the  public  stages  and  the¬ 
atres  of  this  city,  (London)  as  Rome  in 
the  highest  pitch  of  her  pomp  and  glory 
never  saw  it  better  performed.” 


SLAVE  TRADE  ACROSS  THE 
GREAT  DESERT  OF  AFRICA. 


William  Fitzstephen,  a  monk  of  Major  Denham,  in  his  Travels,  gives 
Canterbury,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  most  dreadful  pictures  of  the  misery 
Henry  II.  and  died  in  1 191,  in  speaking  to  which  the  Negroes  sent  across  the 
of  the  performances  of  the  stage,  says,  Desert  of  Northern  Africa,  to  be  sold  in 
u  London,  instead  of  common  interludes  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  all  over  the  East, 
belonging  to  the  theatre ,  hath  plays  of  a  are  exposed.  Immense  numbers  of  ske- 
more  holy  subject ;  representations  of  letons  are  found  all  over  the  path  trod  by 
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these  caravans  ;  and  as  44  not  even  an  in¬ 
sect  can  live  there,”  the  skeletons  are 
quite  entire,  thb  skin  dried  on  the  bone 
in  such  a  way,  that  after  the  lapse  of 
eight  months,  a  merchant  in  the  major’s 
company  could  easily  recognize  a  young 
man  whom  he  himself  had  lost  on  his  last 
journey.  This  frightful  account  recalls 
to  our  recollection  some  very  sensible  re¬ 
marks,  and  one  very  striking  fact,  in  the 
44  Recollections,  Personal  and  Political, 
of  J.  Nicholls,  Esq.,  M.P.,”  published 
two  or  three  years  ago  : — 

44  The  advocates  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  seem  not  to  have  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  western  coast  of  Africa  is 
riot  the  only  outlet  for  slaves  ;  perhaps  a 
larger  proportion  is  sent  out  through 
Egypt ;  and  the  misery  of  those  who  tra¬ 
vel  this  road  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  Negroes  who  are  transported  from  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  by  sea.  The  late 
Mr.  Browne,  who  travelled  from  Darfur 
to  Siout  in  Egypt,  with  a  caravan,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  10,000  Negroes,  told  me, 
that  the  misery  experienced  by  the  slaves 
exceeded  everything  that  could  be  con¬ 
ceived.  By  way  of  proof,  he  mentioned 
that  of  seven  camels  which  he  had  bought 
at  Darfur,  for  the  conveyance  of  his  bag¬ 
gage,  five  had  died  from  fatigue  or  want 
of  water,  in  the  passage  through  the 
desert.  What  must  have  been  the  misery 
of  the  negro,  when  the  camel,  which 
seems  an  animal  almost  formed  by  nature 
for  the  desert,  thus  sunk  under  its  suffer¬ 
ings  ?” 


“J  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.  ” —  Wootton. 


ANECDOTE  OF  AN  ELEPHANT 

At  Mahie,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the 
owner  of  an  elephant  one  day  lent  him 
out  for  hire.  His  occupation  consisted 
in  drawing  timber  for  building,  out  of  a 
river,  which  he  performed  very  dexte¬ 
rously  with  his  trunk  under  the  guidance 
of  a  boy.  He  then  piled  the  beams  upon 
each  other  with  such  regularity,  that  no 
human  being  could  possibly  have  done  it 
in  abetter  manner. 


EPIGRAM. 

A  drunkard’s  doctor  gave  this  precept 
strong : 

44  Drink  less,  and  thus  you  will  your  days 
prolong .” 

“  True,”  quoth  the  toper — 44  yesterday 
my  clay 

Imbibed  one  bottle  only — and  I  say, 

I  never  passed  so  horrid  long  a  dag.''1  . 


An  Irishman,  in  France,  drinking  with 
some  company  who  proposed  the  toast, 
44  The  land  we  live  in,”  44  Aye,  with  all 
my  sowl,  my  dear,”  said  he,  44  here’s 
poor  ould  Ireland.” 


Quin  dining  one  day  at  an  ordinary  was 
seated  next  to  a  person  of  a  most  voracious 
disposition,  and  observing  him  to  cut  a 
very  large  piece  of  bread,  which  he  laid 
by  his  plate  against  the  bringing  up  of 
dinner,  the  wit  took  it  up  and  pretended 
to  cut  a  piece  off  it.  This  was  quickly 
noticed  by  the  other,  who  told  him  in  a 
very  abrupt  manner,  44  that  it  wras  his 
bread.”  44  I  ask  pardon,”  said  Quin,  in 
his  usual  deliberate  way,  44  I  really  took 
it  for  the  loaf.” 


44  So  Captain  Silk  has  arrived  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,”  said  a  lady.  44  Heavens,  what  a 
name  for  a  soldier.”  44  The  best  name 
in  the  world,”  said  a  wit,  44  for  silk  you 
know  can  never  . be  worsted .” 


A  proprietor  of  one  of  the  new  ca¬ 
nals  being  in  company  with  three  or  four 
others  taking  a  survey  of  the  cut  on 
horseback,  was  expressing  himself  rather 
angrily  about  the  losses  he  had  sustained 
by  the  speculation,  when  his  horse  sud¬ 
denly  started  and  pitched  him  plump 
into  the  water.  On  reaching  the  bank 
one  of  his  friends  congratulated  him  on 
the  happy  change  in  his  affairs.  44  I 
told  you,”  said  he,  44  the  canal  would 
fill  your  pockets  for  you  one  of  these 
days.” 

A  gentleman  having  employed  an 
attorney  to  do  some  business  for  him, 
was  greatly  surprised  on  looking  at  his 
bill  to  find  it  amount  to  at  least  three 
times  the  sum  he  expected.  The  honest 
attorney  assured  him  there  was  nothing 
in  the  bill  but  what  was  fair  and  reason¬ 
able.  44  Nay,”  said  the  gentleman,  “there 
is  one  item  I  am  sure  cannot  be  so,  for 
you  have  set  down  3s.  4c?.  for  going  to 
Piccadilly,  when  none  of  my  business  lay 
that  way.”  44  Oh,  Sir,”  said  the  lawyer, 
44  that  was  for  inquiring  after  the  game 
which  you  sent  me  out  of  the  country.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  again  obliged  (o  trespass  on  the  kindness 
of  our  numerous  Correspondents  ;  but  in  our 
next  number  answers  to  most  of  them  will  be 
found. 
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The  above  picturesque  illustration,  con¬ 
veys  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  most 
venerable  monastic  antiquity  of  the  county 
of  Kent.  Seen  from  the  water  it  has  a 
most  imposing  appearance.  Its  two  spires, 
commonly  called  the  Sisters ,  (from  the 
romantic  notion  of  having  been  built  by 
two  relatives,  who  went  from  thence  on  a 
pilgrimage  and  returned  in  safety,)  are  of 
great  utility  as  a  landmark ;  and  from 
the  pier  of  Margate,  and  the  neighbouring 
cliffs,  are  viewed  with  peculiar  interest. 
W  e  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Rcculvers 
to  a  friendly  correspondent,  and  we  here 
insert  his  communication. 

RECULVER. 

By  the  Romans  it  was  called  llegul- 
bium  ;  by  the  Saxons,  first  Raculf,  after¬ 
wards  Raculf-cester ,  on  account  of  its 
castle,  and  then  Raculf -minster,  or  Re- 
culf-munster .  from  the  monastery  after¬ 
wards  built  there.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  it  had  a  watch-tower  and  fort, 
said  to  be  built  by  Severus,  anno  205 ; 
in  which,  as  the  “  Notitia,”  tells  us,  u  lay 
in  garrison  the  first  cohort  of  the  Veta- 
sians.”  It  was  formerly  separated  from 
VOL.  VIII.  F 


the  county  by  the  Genlade,  or  Wantsume, 
which  then  flowed  round  the  Isle  of 
Thanet ;  and  emptying  itself  into  the  sea 
at  Northmouth,  it  formed  one  of  the  ports 
Rutupiae,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the 
usual  passage  for  shipping  between  the 
island  and  the  main  land  of  Kent.  The 
walls  of  the  fort,  which  still  remain,  ap¬ 
pear  about  eleven  feet  thick,  but  the  fa¬ 
cings  are  nearly  destroyed  ;  they  contain 
within  them,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  a 
little  rounded  at  the  corners,  a  level  space 
of  about  eight  acres,  and  are  on  three 
sides  very  visible  ;  but  the  fourth,  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  is  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  falling  of  the  cliff  on  the  seashore. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary, 
built  on  the  site  both  of  the  palace  of  king 
Ethelred  and  the  more  ancient  Roman 
fort,  is  a  very  ancient  structure  ;  in  it  is 
said  to  be  buried  the  body  of  king  Ethel- 
bert,  who  retired  hither  about  597,  and 
built  for  himself  a  palace  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Roman  ruins.  It  continued  a 
royal  residence  till  king  Egbert  gave  it  to 
one  Bassa,  a  priest,  who  built  a  monastery 
on  it,  from  which  time  it  was  called  Ra- 
culf-minster.  After  this  the  abbey  was 
given  in  949,  with  the  whole  parish,  to 
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the  monastery  of  Christchurch,  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  appears  to  have  continued  a 
religious  society  till  within  a  few  years  of 
the  Norman  conquest ;  after  which  it 
ceased  as  a  monastery  and  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  restored  it  to 
the  archbishop,  by  whom  it  is  still  re¬ 
tained. 

HENGRAVE. 

The  manor  of  Dene,  with  the  estate 
called  Hengrave,  is  situated  about  a  mile 
south-eastward  from  Dandelion.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  III,  this  manor  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Sandwich,  to 
one  of  'whom,  Sir  Henry  de  Sandwich, 
Robert,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine,  granted 
a  license  to  build  a  chapel,  or  oratory, 
being  within  the  bounds  of  the  abbot  and 
convent’s  capital  manor  of  Minster,  where 
the  abbot  exercised  an  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil  jurisdiction,  in  which  he 
might  cause  divine  service  to  be  celebrat¬ 
ed  by  his  own  chaplain,  in  the  presence  of 
himself,  his  heirs,  and  successors.  The 
ruins  of  this  chapel  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
a  valley  called  Chapel  Bottom,  in  an 
open  field,  by  the  great  road  leading  from 
Margate  to  Minster,  without  any  house 
or  building  near  it.  The  south-west  wall 
is  quite  down.  It  was  built  of  flints, 
rough  cast  over ;  on  the  north  side  are 
the  remains  of  two  rooms,  which  as  they 
have  no  communication  with  the  chapel, 
might  probably  be  the  apartments  of  the 
officiating  priest.  Juliana,  countess  of 
Huntingdon,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III,  made  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  this  manor  of  Dene,  with  a  tene¬ 
ment  called  Austone,  to  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  St.  Augustine.  This  gift  was 
confirmed  by  the  king  to  the  abbot  and 
convent,  by  whom  this  manor  was  after¬ 
wards  appropriated  by  the  sacristy  of  it. 

At  this  time  the  abbot  and  convent 
were  possessed  of  an  estate  at  this  place 
called  Hengrave,  consisting  of  203  acres, 
which  it  seems  was  then  accounted  a 
manor,  as  appears  by  the  composition  en¬ 
tered  into  in  the  year  1441  between  the 
abbot  and  convent  and  the  tenants;  in 
which  situation  the  manor  of  Dene,  with 
Hengrave,  continued  till  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastery,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
Henry  VIII ;  when  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  where  the  fee  of  it 
remained  till  James  I,  who  soon  after  his 
accession,  granted  it  to  William  Salter. 
It  has  since  successively  passed  from  se¬ 
veral  intermediate  owners,  and  lastly  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Hawley,  Bart,  of  Leybourne. 

Georgette. 


AUGUST. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Now  jocund  Summer,  with  her  honied  breath, 
Sweetening  the  golden  grain  and  blithesome  gale. 

Displays  her  sun -burnt  face 

Beneath  her  hat  of  straw. ^ 

The  lover  of  rural  sights  and  pleasant 
shades — of  sunbright  hills,  and  verdant 
fields — now  realizes  his  love.  The  flow¬ 
ers  which  blossomed  in  the  last  month 
are  hastening  away.  A  new  race  suc¬ 
ceeds,  which  demands  all  the  fervid  rays 
of  a  solstitial  sun,  to  bring  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  August  is  generally  accounted  the 
hottest  month  in  the  year ;  and  while  we 
seek  the  luxury  of  the  cooling  shade,  the 
jocund  reaper’s  song,  and  the  wild  cho¬ 
russing  of  the  forest  warblers,  aniinate, 
delight,  and  create  the  pleasantest  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  mind. 

Sextilis  was  the  ancient  Roman  name 
of  this  month,  being  the  sixth  from 
March.  The  emperor  Augustus  changed 
this  name,  and  gave  it  his  own,  because 
in  this  month  Caesar  Augustus  took  pos¬ 
session  of  his  first  consulship,  celebrated 
three  triumphs,  reduced  Egypt  under  the 
poiver  of  the  Roman  people,  and  put  an 
end  to  all  civil  wars.  Our  Spenser 
describes  August  as  having  44  a  sickle  at 
his  belt,  bearing  the  sign  virgoF  By 
Verstegan  it  is  called  44  arn-monat ,  (more 
rightly  barn-monat ,)  intending  thereby 
the  then  filling  of  their  barnes  with 
corne.” 

The  powerful  influence  of  the  sun’s 
rays  now  contributes  to  ripen  the  various 
sorts  of  grain.  The  time  of  commencing 
the  harvest  varies  greatly  in  different  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  is  usually  begun  in  the  southern 
and  midland  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
towards  the  end  of  July.  In  the  northern 
districts  of  Scotland,  the  harvest  does 
not  commence  until  the  first  or  second 
week  in  September  ;  and  it  is  but  rarely 
that,  in  these  parts  of  England,  it  is 
finished,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
situations,  before  the  end  of  October; 
and  not  unfrequently  this  time  is  pro¬ 
tracted  until  the  middle  of  November. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  the 
swift  disappears,  and  migrates  to  a  more 
genial  clime.  Rooks  begin  to  roost  in 
their  nest  trees,  and  young  broods  of 
goldfinches  appear ;  lapwings  and  linnets 
congregate ;  the  nuthatch  chatters  ;  and 
soon  again  the  sportful  redbreast  will  be 
seen. 

'  Now,  animals  are  oppressed  with  lan¬ 
guor,  and  slowly  wend  their  way  to  ponds 
and  brooks,  or  coverts  of  green  boughs  ; 
and  there  lashing  their  smarting  hides, 
beat  off  the  numerous  flies  that  alight 
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ON  STORGE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Storge  is  a  Greek  terra,  frequently  used 
by  naturalists  to  signify  that  parental 
instinct,  or  natural  affection  which  ani¬ 
mals  bear  towards  their  young.  This 
heaven-born  principle  is  implanted  by  the 
all-wise  Creator  throughout  the  animal 
world,  for  its  preservation,  and  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  such  rules  as  make  it  best  contri¬ 
bute  thereto.  Ey  means  of  this,  with  what 
care  and  alacrity  do  animals  nurse  their 
young  ?  and  what  dangers  will  they  not 
brave  for  their  security  ?  Even  the  most 
timorous  creatures,  which  at  other  times 
fly  the  face  of  men,  dogs,  &c.  will,  for 
the  sake  of  their  offspring,  expose  them¬ 
selves.  Thus  hens,  instead  of  flying 
from,  will  assault  such  as  molest  their 
brood  ;  and  partridges,  before  their  young 
can  fly,  will  frequently  drop  down  before 
the  dogs,  first  at  less,  then  at  greater 
distances,  in  order  to  elude  or  deceive  the 
enemy.  With  what  concern  do  others 
direct  their  young  to  places  of  safety  ? 
and  some  even  admit  them  for  shelter  into 
their  bodies.  Thus  the  opossum,  Dr. 
Tyson  observes,  has  a  curious  bag  on 
purpose  for  securing  and  carrying  about 
her  young.  The  same  author  adds,  from 
Oppian,  that  the  dog-fish,  upon  any 
storm  or  danger,  receives  her  young  into 
her  belly,  which  comes  out  again  when 
the  fright  is  over.  With  what  tenderness 
do  others  seek  and  prepare  the  food  for 
their  young,  teach  them  to  suck,  cherish, 
or  .lull  them  to  rest,  &c.  like  so  many 
nurses,  deputed  by  the  Creator  [to  take 
care  of  his  creatures  ?  and  still  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  grow  up  and  are  enabled 
to  protect  themselves,  this  storge  abates; 
and  at  length,  when  no  longer  needed, 
becomes  extinct.  Ray  observes,  that 
young  doves  are  fed  with  meat  first  eat 
by  their  dam,  and  sodden  awhile  in  her 
prolobe.  And  Clusius  observes,  that  the 
old  female  Ethiopian  takes  no  food  but 
from  the  male,  after  this  manner.  The 
returns  made  by  the  young  to  the  parent 
animal,  when  grown  old,  are  not  less 
considerable.  Pliny  says,  of  rats,  that 
they  nourish  their  aged  parents  with 
eminent  piety.  St.  Ambrose,  and  after 
him,  Olaus  Magnus,  observe  of  the 
crane,  that  when  the  parents,  through 
old  age,  are  bereft  of  their  feathers,  and 
left  half-naked,  their  offspring  stand 
around  them  and  cherish  them  with  their 
own  feathers ;  that  they  seek  food  for 
them,  and  when  nature,  as  it  often  hap¬ 
pens,  repairs  their  decays  and  restores 
them  to  strength  again,  they  take  them 
up  by  turns  on  their  wings,  and  habituate 
their  unpractised  limbs  to  their  ancient 


art'of  flying.  Wasps  feed  their  young, 
when  in  the  worm  state,  in  the  same 
manner  as  pigeons  and  other  birds  that 
disgorge.  The  pigeon,  after  swallowing 
grain,  retains  it  for  some  time  in  her 
stomach,  till  it  is  softened  and  macerated; 
she  then  disgorges,  and  throws  it  into 
the  mouths  of  her  young.  “  In  the  same 
manner  (says  Reaumur)  I  have  observed 
a  female  wasp  swallow  a  large  portion  of 
an  insect ;  in  a  short  time  afterwards, 
she  traversed  the  different  cells  of  her 
nest,  disgorged  the  contents  of  her  sto¬ 
mach  and  distributed  food  in  this  half- 
digested  form  to  her  young  worms.” 
I  shall  conclude  with  Thomson,  who  di¬ 
vinely  says, — 

“  What,  is  this  mighty  breath,  ye  sages,  say. 
That  in  a  powerful  language,  felt,  not  beard. 
Instructs  them  V” - 

P.  T.  W. 


^elector; 

OR, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 

NEW  WORKS. 


THE  FOREST  SANCTUARY. 

[A  delightful  poem,  The  Forest  Sane - 
tuary ,  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  has  just  ap¬ 
peared,  and  in  justice  to  our  talented 
countrywoman,  we  give  this  brief  notice 
to  our  readers.  It  exhibits  great  beauty 
and  imagery — abounds  with  dashes  of 
eloquence  and  sublimity  of  thought — 
and  is  expressive  and  elegant  in  the  de- 
taiU  of  its  plot.  We  regret  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  do  more  than  extract  the 
opening  stanzas. — Ed.] 

The  voices  of  my  home  ! — 1  hear  them  still ! 

They  have  been  with  me  through  the  dreamy 
night — 

The  blessed  household  voices,  wont  to  fill 

My  heart’s  clear  depths  with  unalloy’d  delight ! 

I  hear  them  still,  unchang’d— though  some 
from  earth 

Are  music  parted,  and  the  tones  of  mirth — 

Wild,  silvery  tones,  that  rang  through  days 
more  bright ! 

Have  died  in  others — yet  to  me  they  come 
Singing  of  boyhood  back — the  voices  of  my  home  ! 

They  call  me  through  this  hush  of  woods,  re¬ 
posing 

In  the  grey  stillness  of  the  summer  morn,' 

They  wander  by  when  heavy  flowers  are 
closing. 

And  thoughts  grow  deep,  and  winds  and  stars 
are  born  ; 

E’en  as  a  fount’s  remember’d  gushings  burst 

On  the  parch’d  traveller  in  his  hour  of  thirst, 

‘E’en  thus  they  haunt  me  with  sweet  sounds 
till  worn 

By  quenchless  longings,  to  my  soul  I  say — 

Oh  !  for  the  dove's  swift  w’ings,  that  I  might  flee 
away, 
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And  find  mine  ark  I— yet  whither  ? — I  must 
bear 

A  yearning  heart  within  me  to  the  grave. 

I  am  of  those  o’er  whom  a  breath  of  air — 

Just  darkening  in  its  course  the  lake’s  bright 
wave. 

And  sighing  through  the  feathery  canes — bath 
power 

To  call  up  shadows  in  the  silent  hour, 

From  the  dim  past,  as  from  a  wizard’s  cave  ! — 

So  must  it  be  ! — These  skies  above  me  spread. 
Are  they  my  own  soft  skies? — Ye  rest  not  here, 
my  dead !’’ 


POLISH  LADIES. 

In  one  of  the  late  wars  which  the  Poles 
had  to  support  against  the  Turks  and 
Tartars,  the  city  of  Trembowla  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  those  barbarians  whose  number 
and  ferocity  excited  universal  consterna¬ 
tion.  After  several  bloody  assaults,  and 
at  the  moment  another  was  going  to  be 
made,  which  was  the  more  alarming,  as  a 
breach  had  been  made,  the  garrison, 
weak  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  was 
about  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  thus 
yield  up  their  children  to  slavery,  their 
old  men  to  death,  and  their  women  to  the 
most  horrible  outrages,  when  an  intrepid 
Polish  lady,  named  Kazamowska,  ap¬ 
peared  with  arms  in  her  hands,  followed 
by  several  female  companions,  called  the 
warriors  to  resume  their  honour,  made 
them  blush  for  their  weakness,  revived 
hope  by  praise  and  reproach  by  turns, 
fired  the  citizens  with  enthusiasm,  ren¬ 
dered  the  most  fearful  intrepid,  gave 
strength  to  the  most  feeble,  and  filled  all 
their  hearts  with  the  heroic  flame  that 
shone  in  her  eyes.  At  her  voice,  the 
unanimous  cry  of  Victory  !  Liberty  ! 
burst  forth.  All  took  up  arms,  followed 
the  steps  of  the  heroine,  and  rushed  head¬ 
long  upon  the  barbarians,’  whom  they 
threw  into  confusion,  dispersed,  and  put 
to  flight  with  dreadful  slaughter. 

With  less  glory,  but  not  less  firmness 
of  mind,  the  Princess  Lubomirska  extri¬ 
cated  herself  by  wonderful  presence  of 
mind,  from  the  most  imminent  danger. 
She  was  one  day  in  her  sledge,  riding 
under  the  immense  canopy  of  a  sombre 
forest,  when,  at  the  turn  of  a  narrow 
path,  she  came  unexpectedly  within  a 
few  steps  of  a  bear,  rendered  furious  by 
hunger.  At  the  approach  of  the  wild 
animal,  the  horse  made  a  leap,  and  over¬ 
turned  the  sledge.  The  bear  advanced. 
The  princess’s  attendant  rushed  forward 
to  save  her,  and  placed  himself  between 
her  and  the  terrible  animal ;  he  attacked 
it,  but  his  sabre  broke.  An  unequal 
contest  took  place,  but  the  bear  soon 
caught  the  Pole  in  his  huge  paws.  With¬ 
out  becoming  terrified,  the  princess  in¬ 


stantly  took  hold  of  two  pistols  that  had 
fallen  out  of  the  sledge,  came  behind  the 
terrible  animal,  discharged  two  shots 
into  his  ear,  and  stretched  him  dead  at  her 
feet  !  These  heroic  women  could  almost 
make  one  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  fic¬ 
tions  of  the  romances  of  chivalry. 

Segur's  Memoirs. 


EXPENSE  OF  CONVICTS  AT 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  convicts,  on  their  arrival,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  the  flock  mattress  and 
blanket  they  have  used  on  the  passage  out, 
which  will  generally  serve  them,  without 
any  addition,  for  the  first  year  at  least. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  a  convict 
servant  for  a  year,  in  the  manner  des¬ 
cribed,  may  be  estimated  as  follows: — 

13  bushels  of  wheat,  at  6s.  per  £.  s.  d. 

bushel  -  --  --  --  3  18  0 
365  lbs.  of  beef,  at  id. 

per  lb.  -  -  -  -  £6  1  8 

or  208  lbs,  of  pork,  at  8a.  6  13  8 


£12  15  4 

take  the  average  6  T  8 
A  frock  and  trousers  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  manufacture,  twice  a-year  1  10  0 


Two  cotton  shirts  -  -  -  -  -  0  12  0 

Two  pair  of  shoes  -  -  -  -0160 

52  lbs.  of  sugar,  at  4d.  per  lb.  -  0  17  4 
7  lbs.  of  tea,  at  3s.  per  lb.  -110 
Tobacco,  soap,  and  other  inci¬ 
dental  articles  -  -  -  -  -  2100 


£17  12  0 


A  professor  of  Alma  Mater  having 
purchased  a  horse  to  go  a  journey,  wished 
to  give  his  Bucephalus  a  classical  name, 
and  applied  to  a  friend  to  help  him  with 
an  appellation.  44  Call  him  Graphy ,”  said 
his  friend.  “  Graphy,”  exclaimed  the 
professor,  44  do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
write  upon  his  back.”  “  Pshaw,”  replied 
the  collegian,  44  the  name  is  perfectly  ap¬ 
plicable,  first  you  purchase  the  horse, 
that’s  the  ii-o-graphy,  second  you  mount 
him,  that’s  the  fojt?-0-graphy,  lastly  you 
make  your  journey,  and  that’s  the  ge-o- 
graphy.” 


AN  EPITAPH  UPON  A  VIRGIN. 

Here  a  solemne  fast  we  keepe, 

While  all  beauty  lyes  asleepe  ; 

Husht  be  all  things  !  no  noyse  here 
But  the  toning  of  a  tear  ; 

Or  a  sigh  of  such  as  bring 
Cowslips  for  her  covering. 

Robert  Herrick. 
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S^orfisfnre. 


This  town,  like  Leeds,  is  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  manufacturing  district, 
of  which  the  Calder  forms  the  eastern 
boundary.  It  is  delightfully  placed  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  exceedingly 
well  built.  Our  engraving  presents  a 
pleasing  view  of  this  celebrated  town, 
and  we  trust  will  be  acceptable  to  our  nu¬ 
merous  readers.  It3  commerce  is  most 
extensive,  and  Wakefield  can  boast  of 
possessing  one  of  the  largest  corn  markets 
in  England.  The  market  cross  is  an 
elegant  structure,  being  an  open  colonnade 
of  the  Doric  order,  supporting  a  dome, 
with  an  ascent  of  an  open  circular  pair  of 
stairs,  leading  to  a  large  room,  which  re¬ 
ceives  its  light  from  a  lantern  at  the  top, 
and  in  which  most  of  the  business  of  the 
town  is  transacted.  The  parish  church 
is  a  spacious,  lofty,  Gothic  structure,  and 
the  spire  is  considered  the  highest  in  York¬ 
shire.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  is 
a  vicarage,  to  which  the  crown  has  the 
presentation.  Wakefield  has  a  free  gram¬ 
mar-school,  founded  and  endowed  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  but  is  much  improved  by 
private  benefactions.  The  school-house  is 
a  noble  building,  erected  by  the  Savilles, 
ancestors  of  the  earl  ot  Mexborough. 

At  the  south-east  entrance  into  Wake¬ 
field,  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the 
Calder.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  masonry  of  that  age.  In  the  centre 
of  this  bridge  is  an  ancient  chapel,  built 
in  the  richest  style  of  Saracenic  architec¬ 
ture.  It  was  erected  by  Edward  IV  in 
memory  of  his  father,  Richard,  Duke  of 
Vork,  and  two  of  his  party,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Wakefield. 


The  great  improvement  of  Wakefield, 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty 
years  ;  a  new  town  has  sprung  up,  a 
great  number  of  new  streets  opened,  and 
much  of  the  old  town  re-built.  The 
court-house,  the  new  banks,  the  auction- 
mart,  assembly-rooms,  news-rooms,  li¬ 
brary,  and  dispensary,  are  of  recent 
origin ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  most 
extensive  and  costly  building  has  been 
fitted  up,  as  an  asylum  for  the  West 
Riding  pauper  lunatics. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Calder  navigation,  which 
river  was  rendered  navigable  to  Wakefield 
in  1698,  and  in  1700  to  Ealand,  or  El- 
land,  near  Halifax.  The  market  is  on 
Friday,  and  here  are  two  annual  fairs,  in 
July  and  November,  besides  “  fortnight 
fairs,”  held  every  other  Wednesday,  and 
are  very  much  noted. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

liJublic  Hjountals, 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  O’KEEFFE, 
Written  by  Ilimself. 

About  the  year  1700,  I  went  hard  to 
work  upon  a  five-act  comedy,  which, 
when  completed,  I  called  “  Wild  Oats.” 
Having  sent  the  MS.  to  George  Colman 
the  younger,  I  received  from  him  the 
following  letter  : — 

“  Dear  O’Keeffe, — There  is  no  resist¬ 
ing  your  unmerciful  mercy.  You  may 
depend  upon  the  epilogue.  I  have  read 
your  4  Wild  Oats,’  which  I  think  very, 
very  pleasant :  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  sue- 
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cess,  and  may  venture  to  wish  you  joy 
beforehand.  Your’s  truly, 

44  G.  Col  man,  jun.” 
44  2\st  March ,  1791,  ) 

St.  Alban's  Street J 

It  was  brought  out  for  Lewis’s  benefit- 
night,  and  his  Rover  and  Mrs.  Pope’s 
Lady  Amaranth  met  the  full  approbation 
of  the  sanguine  author.  Wilson’s  John 
Dory,  and  Munden’s  Ephraim  Smooth, 
were  a  capital  treat,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  performers  did  their  very  best.  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Harris  for  my  author’s 
nights  and  copyright  of  44  Wild  Oats,” 
450  guineas. 

I  was  at  Esher  when  Captain  Wathen 
was  playing  my  44  Agreeable  Surprise,” 
and  44  Son  in  Law,”  at  his  theatre  at 
Richmond ;  and  the  younger  Mr.  Col- 
man,  to  prevent  this,  brought  a  cause 
into  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  Mr. 
Erskine  was  counsel  for  Colman,  and. 
Mr.  Law  for  Wathen.  Lord  Kenyon  was 
on  the  bench.  I  was  on  the  floor,  as 
witness.  Mr.  Law,  whose  face  was  close 
to  mine,  had  the  music-book  in  his  hand, 
and  read  in  a  full  kind  of  burlesque  style 
the  ridiculous  burden  of  one  of  Lingo’s 
songs, 

Tag  rag,  merry  clerry,  perriwig  and  hatband, 
Hie  hoc  horum  genitivo.33 

44  Mr.  O’Keeffe,  did  you  write  these 
words  ?  ” — I  suppose  I  looked  rather 
grave  and  foolish  at  this.  Lord  Kenyon, 
however,  immediately  relieved  my  em¬ 
barrassment  by  observing,  44  Oh,  that  is 
nothing,  Shakspeare,  for  his  clowns,  had 
recourse  to  the  same  humorous  expedient.” 
The  row  of  barristers  close  behind  where 
I  stood,  took  the  hint  from  the  bench, 
and  in  my  hearing,  in  conversation  with 
each  other,  were  very  liberal  in  their 
compliments  to  me.  Mr.  Erskine  read 
letters  between  Messrs.  Colman  and  Wa¬ 
then,  the  captain  saying,  that  44  Lingo 
was  a  hobby  of  his,” — and  the  manager  in 
reply,  44  But  you  should  not  take  a  hobby 
out  of  my  stable.” 

Such  legal  preventives  often  pro¬ 
duce  whimsical  circumstances.  A  coun¬ 
try  manager,  many  years  ago,  took  upon 
himself  to  bring  out  Macklin’s  44  Love 
A-la-mode,”  at  his  theatre ;  upon  which 
Macklin  wrote  him  word  that,  if  he 
attempted  to  do  so,  he  would  send  him 
sheets  of  parchment  that  would  reach 
from  Chancery-lane  to  the  next  goose¬ 
berry  bush  the  nearest  verge  of  Yorkshire, 
to  John  O’ Groat’s  house.  The  manager’s 
answer  to  Macklin  ran  thus — 44  Your 
4  Love  A-la-mode,’  Sir  !  I’m  not  going 
to  play  your  Love  A-la-mode  ;  I’ll  play 
my  own  Love  A-la-mode  ;  I  have  twenty 


Love  A  -la-modes,  i  could  write  a  Love 
A  la-mode  every  day  in  the  week,  I  could 
write  three  hundred  and  sixty-, sia1  Love 
A-la-modes  in  a  year.” 

The  reason  of  Macklin’s  tenacity  with 
respect  to  his  play  was,  his  never  having 
sold  the  copyright  to  any  one,  and  he 
never  had  it  printed ;  therefore,  whenever 
it  was  acted  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  his  terms  were,  half  the  profits 
over  the  nightly  charges,  and  he  always 
played  in  it  himself.  When  he  came  to 
rehearsal,  his  method  was  to  take  his 
M.S.  from  the  breast  of  his  great  coat, 
wrhere  he  had  buttoned  it  up,  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  prompter,  and,  rehearsal 
done,  walk  quietly  over  to  him,  saying, 
44  Give  me  that,” — take  it  from  the 
prompter’s  hand,  button  it  ujo  close  again 
in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  wralk  out  of 
the  house,  to  his  own  lodgings. 

Macklin  was  tenacious,  and  very  pro¬ 
perly  so,  of  the  performers  throwing  in 
words  of  their  own.  Lee  Lewis  one 
morning  at  Covent  Garden,  at  the  re¬ 
hearsal  of  44  Love  A-ia-mode,”  in  which 
he  played  Squire  Groom,  said  something 
wrhich  he  thought  very  smart.  44  Hoy, 
hoy !”  said  Macklin,  44  what’s  that  ?” — 
44  Oh,”  replied  Lee  Lewis,  44  ’tis  only  a 
little  of  my  nonsense.” — 44  Ay,”  replied 
Macklin,  44  but  I  think  my  nonsense  is  ra¬ 
ther  better  than  yours  ;  so  keep  to  that  if 
you  please,  Sir.”  Though  so  particular  in 
drilling  the  performers  at  rehearsals, 
aware  of  the  consequence  of  irritability, 
he  kept  his  temper  down  ;  an  instance  of 
this  happened  one  morning  at  rehearsal, — 
one  of  the  performers  got  tired  with  over- 
particularity  as  he  called  it,  and  said  to 
Macklin— -4,>  Why,  this  is  worse  than  the 
Prussian  exercise  !”  Macklin,  after  a 
pause,  looked  at  the  refractory  actor,  and 
said,  44  Suppose  we  all  go  and  sit  down  a 
little  in  the  green-room  ?” — He  walked 
in,  and  they  followed;  he  sat  down,  and 
they  seated  themselves;  he  then  took  out 
his  watch,  looked  at  it,  and  laid  it  on  the 
table,  44  Now,”  said  he,  44  we  ’ll  just  sit 
here  an  hour.”  The  performers,  knowing 
his  great  money-drawing  importance,  ac¬ 
quiesced,  and  kept  rather  an  awful  si¬ 
lence.  The  hour  being  expired,  he  took 
up  his  watch,  44  Now,”  he  said,  44  we 
are  ail  in  good  humour,  and  we’ll  go 
upon  the  stage  and  begin  our  rehearsal.” 
This  circumstance  took  place  in  Capel- 
street  theatre.  Dawson  was  manager,  and 
,  was  heartily  glad  that  Macklin  could  be 
induced  to  continue  on  his  boards,  as  all 
the  boxes  were  then  taken  for  twelve 
nights  of  Macklin’s  performance.  When 
the  evil  effects  of  hasty  anger  approach, 
the  consequences  of  which  may  be  irre¬ 
trievable,  it  would  be  no  harm,  if  people 
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could  suppress  their  own  feelings,  even 
for  Macklin’s  green-room  hour. 

Before  I  dismiss  my  old  friend,  I  must 
give  an  immortal  record  of  his  opinion  of 
the  good  people  of  tlie  sod.  He  and  I 
were  walking  through  the  Little  Green, 
in  Dublin,  (at  that  time  the  market  for 
fruits  and  vegetables.)  He  seemed  much 
pleased  with  the  good  humour  of  the  sel¬ 
lers  :  44  Ay,”  said  he,  44  they’re  comical 
and  goodnatured,  and  ready-witted,  and 
obliging — that  is,  1  mean,  what  we  call 
the  lower  order ;  but  you  never  can  get  a 
direct  answer  from  them.” — 44  Oh,”  I 
said,  44  that’s  not  fair,  put  your  question 
first.” — 44  Well,”  said  Macklin,  coming 
up  to  an  old  woman  who  had  a  basket  of 
vegetables  before  her,  44  what’s  the  price 
of  that  cauliflower?”  —  44  That  cauli¬ 
flower  !”  said  she,  taking  it  up  in  her 
hand,  44  Sir,  that’s  as  fine  a  cauliflower 
as  ever  was  seen,  either  in  a  garden  or 
out  of  a  garden.” — 44  Well,  but  what’s 
the  price  of  it  ?’’ — 44  The  price  !  the  devil 
a  prettier  cauliflower  could  you  see  of  a 
long  summer’s  day.” — u  Well,  its  pretty 
enough,  but  what’s  the  price  of  it  ?” — 
44  What’s  the  price  of  it !  arrah,  Sir,  you 
may  talk  of  tulips,  and  roses,  and  pinks, 
and  wallflowers,  and  gilliflowers,  but  the 
flower  of  flowers  is  a  cauliflower.” — 
44  But  why  not  tell  me  the  price  of  it  ?” 
44  Ah,  you’ll  not  get  such  a  cauliflower 
as  this,  Sir,  all  over  the  market — here, 
feel  the  weight  of  it.  Sir.” — 44  There, 
O’Keeffe,”  said  Macklin,  44  if  you  had 
laid  a  wager  with  me  that  I  could  get  a 
direct  answer  when  I  put  a  question  to 
them,  you’d  have  lost  it.” 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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WHO  AM  I  ? 

A  party  of  young  men  being  at  supper, 
one  Sunday,  in  the  city  of  Florence,  re¬ 
tired  after  supper  by  a  cheerful  fire,  were 
talking  merrily  together,  as  people  who 
meet  on  such  occasions  are  apt  to  do  : — 
44  How  happens  it,”  said  one  of  them, 
44  that  Manetto  Ammannotini  would  not 
join  us  to  night ;  yet  we  all  asked  him, 
and  still  he  obstinately  refused  to  come  ?” 
This  Manetto  was  by  trade  a  carver  in 
ebony,  and  kept  a  shop  in  St.  John’s- 
place — a  clever  fellow  in  his  trade.  Being 
tall,  and  rather  corpulent,  he  was  called 
Grasso,  and  was  always  accustomed  to  be 
of  the  party  of  jovial  good  fellows  above- 
mentioned  ;  but  in  the  present  instance 
Manetto  would  not  meet  them.  He,  who 
had  spoken  first,  said,  44  Why  should  we 


not  play  him  a  trick,  to  cure  him  of  these 
fancies  for  the  future  ?”  Another  said, 
44  But  what  trick  could  we  put  upon  him, 
except  make  him  stand  a  treat,  or  some 
such  thing  ?” 

In  the  party  was  one  whose  name  was 
Philip  of  Brunelesco ;  this  person,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  Grasso,  and 
knew  his  situation,  began  to  think  with 
himself  how  they  could  play  him  a  trick, 
and,  ruminating  for  some  time,  he  at  last 
said,  for  he  was  a  clever  fellow,  44  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  if  you  like,  and  if  I  can  find  in 
my  heart  to  do  it,  we  will  play  off'  a  hoax 
on  this  Grasso,  which  will  greatly  divert 
us  :  what  1  think  we  must  do,  is  to  per¬ 
suade  him  that  he  is  transformed,  and  not 
the  same  Grasso,  but  some  other  person.” 
The  others  answered,  44  But  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  possible.”  Upon  which,  Philip 
explained  the  plan  he  meant  to  pursue. 
They  proceeded,  next  night,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  it  was  agreed  that  Philip, 
who  was  more  intimate  with  Grasso  than 
either  of  the  others,  should  go,  about  the 
time  that  shop-keepers  generally  shut  up, 
to  Grasso’s  shop.  When  he  had  been 
talking  to  Grasso  some  time,  there  came 
in,  as  it  had  been  previously  settled,  a 
boy  in  great  haste,  who  asked  if  Mr.  Phi¬ 
lip  of  Brunelesco  was  there.  Philip  com¬ 
ing  forward,  said  he  was,  and  that  he 
himself  was  the  man,  and  asked  him  what 
he  wanted.  To  which  the  boy  answered, 
44  You  must  come  home  immediately,  sir, 
for,  about  two  hours  ago,  your  mother 
met  with  an  accident,  and  is  almost  dead, 
therefore  hasten  away  with  me.”  Philip, 
pretending  to  be  very  much  alarmed  and 
grieved,  cried  out,  44  Good  heaven  de¬ 
fend  me!”  and  took  leave  of  Grasso. 
Grasso,  being  his  friend,  said,  44  I  will 
go  with  you,  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you ;  'there  are  cases  in  which  friends 
should  not  hold  back.”  Philip  thanked 
him,  and  said,  44  I  do  not  wish  that  you 
should  come  now,  but  should  any  thing 
be  wanting  1  will  send  you  word  to  come.” 
Philip  set  off*  as  if  going  homewards,  but, 
turning  round  a  corner  of  the  street,  he 
went  into  Grasso’s  house,  facing  the 
church  of  Santa  Reparata,  and  opening 
the  door  with  a  picklock,  went  in  ‘and 
fastened  the  door,  so  that  no  one  might 
enter.  Grasso’s  mother  had  gone,  a  few 
days  before,  to  a  little  cottage  she  pos¬ 
sessed  at  Polirrosa.  Grasso,  after  having 
shut  up  the  shop,  determined  to  go  home, 
and  arriving  at  the  door,  he  ascended  the 
two  steps  before  it,  tried  to  open  the  door 
as  usual,  and  being  unable  to  do  so,  he 
perceived  the  door  was  locked  in  the  in¬ 
side  ;  therefore,  knocking,  he  cried  out 
aloud,  44  Open  the  door !”  thinking  his 
mother  had  returned  home,  and  had  fast- 
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cned  the  door.  Philip,  who  was  within, 
imitating  Grasso’s  voice,  said,  44  Who  is 
there  2”  Grasso  said,  44  Open  the  door  !” 
Philip  pretended  as  if  he  thought  he  who 
knocked  was  the  identical  Matteo,  whom 
they  wanted  Grasso  to  believe  himself  to 
be;  and  still  assuming  the  character  of 
Grasso,  said,  44  Prithee,  Matteo,  go  thy 
ways,  for  I  am  in  much  anxiety,  for  as  I 
was  in  the  shop  talking  to  Philip,  a  boy 
came  running  to  him,  and  told  him  his 
mother  was  nearly  dead,  therefore  you  see 
I  am  sadly  distressed then  turning 
round,  he  said,  44  Good  mother  Gio¬ 
vanni,  (for  thus  Grasso’s  mother  was  call¬ 
ed)  do  let  me  have  some  supper,  for  it  is 
a  shame ;  you  were  to  have  been  home 
two  days  ago,  instead  of  which  you  arrive 
just  at  this  time  of  the  night ;”  thus  he 
went  on  chiding,  and  imitating  Gras¬ 
so’s  voice.  Grasso  hearing  this  scolding, 
and  it  seeming  to  him  to  be  his  own 
voice,  said  to  himself,  44  What  the  devil 
is  all  this,  and  who  is  he  that  is  up  there, 
is  it  I  ? — He  says  Philip  was  at  the  shop 
when  he  was  told  that  his  mother  was  ill, 
and  moreover  he  is  scolding  Mother  Gio¬ 
vanni — certainly  I  have  lost  my  recollec¬ 
tion  — thus  saying,  as  he  went  down 
the  steps  to  holla  up  at  the  windows, 
there  came  up,  as  had  been  previously 
settled,  one  whose  name  was  Donatello, 
a  stone-mason,  a  great  friend  of  Grasso, 
who  approaching  him  in  the  dark,  said, 
44  Good  night,  Matteo,  are  you  going  to 
see  Grasso — he  is  just  gone  home  ;”  and 
so  saying,  he  left  him.  Grasso,  if  he  was 
surprised  at  first  when  Donatello  called 
him  Matteo,  was  now  thunderstruck,  and 
withdrew  in  the  Piazza  of  San  Giovanni, 
saying  to  himself,  44  I  will  walk  about 
here  till  some  one  shall  pass,  and,  know¬ 
ing  me,  will  tell  me  who  I  really  am.” 
Thus  sauntering,  in  the  greatest  agita¬ 
tion  of  mind,  he  was  met,  according  to 
agreement,  by  four  officers  of  the  police, 
a  messenger,  and  with  them  a  man  to 
whom  that  Matteo,  whom  Grasso  began 
to  think  himself,  owed  money.  This 
man,  accosting  Grasso,  turned  to  the 
officers  and  said,  44  Take  him,  this  is 
Matteo,  this  is  my  creditor.  You  see  I 
have  followed  thee  up  close.  I  have 
caught  thee  at  last.”  The  officers  then 
began  to  seize  him,  and  lead  him  away. 
Grasso,  turning  to  the  man  who  had  just 
arrested  him,  said,  44  What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee  ;  you  have  mistaken  your  man ; 
I  am  not  he  you  take  me  to  be ;  I  am 
Grasso,  the  carver  in  ebony;  I  am  not 
Matteo,  nor  do  I  know  who  your  Matteo 
is.”  The  creditor  coming  forward,  and 
looking  at  him  from  head  t©  foot,  said, 
44  What !  you  not  Matteo  !  do  I  not 
know  Matteo?  Matteo,  my  debtor  !  don't 


I  know  who  Grasso  the  carver  is  ?  I  have 
had  a  writ  against  thee  this  twelvemonth ; 
so  like  a  rogue,  thou  now  deniest  being 
Matteo,  but  an  alias  will  not  pay  me  my 
debt ;  take  him  away,  we  shallj  soon  see 
if  thou  art  Matteo.”  Being  arrived  at 
the  prison,  the  gaol-keeper  took  down 
the  captive  under  the  name  of  Matteo, 
and  confined  him  among  the  other  pri¬ 
soners,  who  having  heard  his  name  men¬ 
tioned,  though  without  knowing  him,  call¬ 
ed  out,  44  Good  night,  Matteo.”  Grasso 
supped  with  the  prisoners,  and  afterwards 
laid  himself  down  to  rest.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  rose  and  placed  himself  at  a  small 
grated  window  of  the  prison,  in  hopes 
that  some  one  would  pass  that  knew  him ; 
remaining  thus,  a  young  man  called  Gio¬ 
vanni  Francesco  Rucellai,  who  was  one 
of  the  party  at  supper  when  the  conspi¬ 
racy  was  formed,  and  who  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Grasso,  observed  him  at 
the  window,  grinning  and  nodding.  Gio¬ 
vanni  stared  at  him  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  him  before,  and  said,  44  What  art 
thou  grinning  at,  friend  ?”  It  appearing 
to  Grasso  that  the  man  did  not  know 
him,  he  said,  44  Oh  !  at  nothing  particu¬ 
lar,  but  pray  do  you  know  one  Grasso, 
that  lives  at  the  Piazza  san  Giovanni. 
44  Do  I  know  him  ?”  said  Giovanni, 
44  don’t  I  ?  why  he  is  one  of  my  best 
friends,  and  I  am  just  going  to  him. 
44  Well,”  said  Grasso,  44  since  you  are 
going  there  about  your  own  affair,  do  me 
the  favour  to  tell  him,  a  friend  of  his  is 
taken  into  custody,  and  beg  of  him,  as  an 
act  of  friendship,  to  come  and  speak  to 
him.”  Giovanni,  looking  at  him,  and 
scarcely  able  to  keep  his  countenance,  said, 
44  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure.”  Long  did 
he  wait  in  expectation,  but  as  Grasso 
never  came,  he  withdrew  from  the  win¬ 
dow. — At  that  time  there  was  in  prison  a 
judge  who  was  there  for  debt ;  this  judge, 
although  he  did  not  know  Grasso,  tried 
to  comfort  him,  and  said,  44  Matteo,  you 
are  as  down-hearted  as  if  you  were  going 
to  be  hanged  to-morrow  morning ;  why 
don’t  you  send  to  some  friend  or  relation, 
and  try  to  pay  the  money,  or  settle  the 
business  in  some  way  or  other.”  Grasso 
having  drawn  him  into  a  corner  of  the 
prison,  said,  44  Sir,  although  you  may  not 
know  me,  I  know  you  well,”  and  then  he 
began  to  tell  him  the  whole  story. 

Whilst  with  the  judge,  it  being  nearly 
the  hour  of  vespers,  two  brothers  of  this 
Matteo  came  to  the  prison  and  asked  for 
the  turnkey,  and  inquired  whether  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  theirs,  by  name  Matteo,  was  in 
the  prison,  as  they  had  come  to  pay  the 
debt  for  him,  and  to  take  him  away.  The 
turnkey,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  plot,  answered,  44  There  was  such  a 
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person.”  44  Well,”  said  they,  44  we  wish 
to  speak  to  him and  going  to  the  prison 
they  desired  one  of  the  prisoners  to  tell 
Matteo  that  two  of  his  brothers  were  come 
to  take  him  out  of  prison.  The  fellow 
having  delivered  his  message,  Grasso  came 
to  the  little  window  and  bowed  to  them. 
The  eldest  of  the  brothers  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  evil  ways.  44  Therefore, 
now  we  do  say,  that  were  it  not  for  our 
honour’s  sake,  and  on  account  of  thy  mo¬ 
ther,  we  would  leave  thee  here  long 
enough,  that  thou  mightest  learn  better 
ways.”  Grasso  assured  him  that,  for  the 
future,  he  should  conduct  himself  more 
prudently;  and  prayed  them,  for  heaven’s 
sake,  when  the  hour  should  come,  that 
they  would  call  and  fetch  him  away. 
They  promised  to  do  so,  and  left  him. 
He  retired  from  the  window,  and  said  to 
the  judge,  44  This  is  droll  enough  ;  here 
have  been  two  brothers  of  Matteo,  of  that 
Matteo  which  I  am  changed  to,  and  they 
have  spoken  to  me  as  if  to  Matteo  ;  they 
have  chid  me  much,  and  say  they  will 
come  for  me  in  the  evening,  and  take  me 
from  hence ;  now,  if  they  take  me  from 
this  place,  where  in  the  world  shall  I  go  ? 
Home  I  must  not  go,  for  if  Grasso  should 
be  there,  what  shall  I  say  ?  I  shall  be 
taken  for  a  maniac  ;  and  methinks  he 
must  be  there,  otherwise  my  mother  would 
have  inquired  after  me  ;  whereas,  having 
him  with  her,  she  does  not  perceive  the 
mistake.”  The  judge  had  much  ado  to 
refrain  from  laughter,  and  enjoyed  the 
joke  ;  and  said  to  him,  44  Don’t  go  home, 
but  go  with  those  who  call  themselves 
your  brothers ;  see  where  they  take  you, 
and  what  they  do  with  you.”  In  the 
evening  Grasso  is  liberated,  and  goes 
with  the  two  brothers,  who  lived  at  Santa 
Felicita. 

Being  arrived  at  home  they  went  with 
him  into  a  room  on  the  ground  floor. 
44  Remain  here,”  said  they,  44  till  supper 
time,  as  we  would  not  let  your  mother 
see  you,  to  distress  her.”  One  of  them 
remained  with  him,  and  they  sat  down  by 
the  fire  before  the  table  already  prepared,. 
The  other  went  to  the  curate  of  St.  Feli¬ 
cita,  a  good  worthy  man,  and  said  to  him, 
44  I  come  to  you,  reverend  sir,  with  the 
confidence  due  to  you.  It  is  true  we  are 
three  brothers,  among  which  is  one  whose 
name  is  Matteo,  who  has  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  he  is  become  another  man 
than  Matteo.  He  pretends  that  he  is  a 
certain  Grasso,  a  carver,  and  no  one  can 
get  this  out-of  his  noddle  ;  we  beg  of  you 
for  charity  sake  that  you  would  kindly 
come  to  our  house  to  speak  to  him,  and 
endeavour  to  cure  him  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  hallucination.”  The  priest  went 
Jiome  with  them.  44  I  am  come  to  spend 


a  little  time  with  thee,”  said  the  priest 
to  Grasso,  and  having  taken  a  seat,  44  Sit 
by  me,”  said  he,  44  and  I  will  tell  thee 
my  mind.”  Grasso  obeyed,  and  sat  down 
44  Now,”  said  the  priest,  44  I’ll  tell  you 
the  reason,  Matteo,  why  I  came;  thou 
wilt  not  believe  but  that  thou  art  no 
longer  Matteo,  and  insistest  that  thou  art 
another  person,  called  Grasso,  the  carver. 
In  truth,  Matteo,  1  will  not  have  you  do 
so,  and  I  do  desire  that,  for  the  love  of 
me,  thou  wouldst  promise  to  give  up  this 
folly  and  attend  to  thy  business ;  whether 
thou  be  Grasso  or  not  Grasso,  do  as  I  ad¬ 
vise  you,  for  I  counsel  thee  for  thy  good.” 
Thus  saying,  he  smiled  kindly  at  him. 
Grasso  answered,  that  he  certainly  was 
disposed  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  obey 
him  ;  but  that  he  wanted  him  to  speak  to 
that  said  Grasso,  so  as  to  convince  him¬ 
self  of  his  own  identity.  44  This  is  all 
nonsense  and  much  against  your  interest; 
I  see  thou  hast  still  this  whimsy  in  thy 
head,”  said  the  priest.  44  What  the  de¬ 
vil  have  you  to  clo  with  the  fellow  ?  what 
do  you  want  with  that  Grasso,  that  you 
should  eternally  be  talking  of  him  ?  the 
more  you  make  this  thing  public  the 
worse  it  will  be  for  you.” 

While  the  priest  had  remained  with 
Matteo,  Philip  of  Brunelesco  had  come 
secretly  into  another  room.  He  heard  the 
whole  account  from  one  of  the  brothers, 
after  which,  putting  a  small  powder  in  a 
cup,  he  said  give  him  this  in  a  glass  of 
wine,  it  is  an  opiate,  which  will  set  him 
so  fast  asleep,  that  though  you  mumbled 
and  tumbled  him  ever-so-much,  he  would 
not  wake  for  several  hours ;  and  I  will  be 
with  you  by  five  o’clock,  and  we  will  set¬ 
tle  the  rest  of  the  business.  The  brothers 
having  returned  to  the  room,  as  they 
supped,  they  gave  him  the  potion  unno¬ 
ticed  ;  the  which  so  perfectly  stupified 
him,  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  eyes 
open,  and  no  sooner  did  he  get  into  bed 
but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  snored  like  a 
Pig- 

No  one  being  at  home,  they  took  him 
to  his  bed,  but  instead  of  laying  him  at 
the  head  of  the  bed,  they  placed  his  head 
at  the  foot.  This  being  done,  they  turned 
all  things  upside-down.  The  shop  look¬ 
ed  as  if  the  devil  and  all  his  imps  had 
been  at  work.  Having  locked  the  shop 
door,  they  carried  the  key  to  Grasso’s 
room,  and  shutting  the  door  after  them, 
each  of  them  went  home  to  bed.  Grasso, 
In  a  deep  sleep  from  the  effect  of  the 
opium,  slept  on  the  whole  night  without 
ever  waking.  In  the  morning,  remember¬ 
ing  where  he  had  gone  to  bed  the  night 
before,  and  where  he  then  was,  he  began 
to  think  he  had  been  dreaming,  or  was. 
While  he  was  setting  things  all  to  rights, 
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and  in  their  proper  places,  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  of  Matteo  came  in,  and  finding  him 
so  busy,  seeming  not  to  know  him,  one  of 
them  said,  “  Good  morning,  friend.” 
Grasso  turning  round,  looked  at  them, 
and  recognizing  them,  said,  u  Good 
morning,  good  morning,  what  are  you 
come  for  ?”  I  will  tell  you,  said  one  of 
them.  u  You  know  we  have  a  brother 
called  Matteo,  who  has  got  it  into  his 
head  that  he  is  not  Matteo,  but  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  this  shop,  who  it  seems  is  called 
Grasso.  He  went  to  bed  last  night  very 
cheerful  while  we  were  at  supper,  but  this 
morning,  without  our  hearing  him,  he 
went  out,  nor  do  we  know  where  he  is 
gone ;  for  this  reason  we  came  to  see  if 
perchance  he  had  come  here,  or  you  could 
tell  us  if  you  know  any  thing  of  him.” 
Grasso,  while  the  man  was  speaking,  was 
bewildered ;  at  last,  turning  towards 
them,  he  said,  “  I  know  not  what  the 
devil  you  are  talking  about,  or  what  all 
this  nonsense  means.  Matteo  has  not 
been  here,  and  if  he  said  he  was  I,  he  is  a 
great  rascal,  and,  by  my  soul,  if  I  meet 
him  I’ll  have  a  brush  at  him  :  I’ll  know 
whether  he  be  I,  or  I  am  he and  in  a 
great  rage,  he  took  up  his  mantle,  and 
pulling  the  shop-door  after  him,  he  left 
them  and  went  towards  St.  Maria  del 
Fiore,  swearing  all  the  way.  The  bro¬ 
thers  went  about  their  business,  and 
Grasso  having  entered  into  the  church, 
walked  up  and  down  raging  and  fuming 
like  a  lion,  so  provoked  and  perplexed 
was  he  at  all  that  had  occurred.  While 
he  was  in  this  state  of  coufusion,  there 
arrived  at  Florence  one  who  had  been  his 
comrade,  and  who  had  been  in  Hungary, 
and  had  there  made  money  by  means  of 
the  protection  of  Signor  Filippo  Scolari, 
formerly  called  Spano,  one  of  the  citizens 
of  Florence,  who  was  then  captain-general 
in  the  army  of  Gismondo,  son  of  Charles, 
king  of  Bohemia.  This  Spano  received 
and  protected  all  the  Florentines  who  had 
any  particular  talent,  mechanical  or  intel¬ 
lectual.  This  person  had,  as  it  happen¬ 
ed,  come  to  Florence  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  some  able  and  clever  mecha¬ 
nics.  He  had  often  talked  to  Grasso  on 
this  subject,  begging  of  him  to  go  with 
him,  telling  him  that  in  a  very  few  years 
he  would  become  rich.  Grasso  returned 
to  the  shop,  packed  up  some  of  his  best 
tools,  his  clothes,  and  a  little  money  he 
had,  and  departed,  with  his  friend,  for 
Hungary.  There  they  did  so  well,  that  in 
a  few  years  they  became  quite  rich. 

Italian  Tales. 


AFFECTED  BLUNTNESS. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  that  one  has 
sometimes  the  misfortune  to  meet  with, 
who  affect  what  they  call  a  bluntness  of 
manners,  and  value  themselves  on  speak¬ 
ing  their  mind  on  all  occasions,  whether 
people  take  it  well  or  ill.  Now,  it  is 
right  that  people  should  speak  their 
minds ;  but  the  mind  that  is  fit  to  be 
spoken  (if  I  may  express  myself  so 
strangely)  ought  to  be  free  from  pride, 
ostentation,  and,  ill-nature  ;  for  from  these 
hateful  passions,  the  bluntness  here  al¬ 
luded  to  may  generally  be  derived.  Such 
people  may  have  a  negative  sort  of  ho¬ 
nesty,  bub  of  delicacy  they  are  destitute. 
In  their  company  one  sweats  with  appre¬ 
hensions  of  their  committing  some  gross 
indecorum ;  for  nobody  knows  what  limits 
an  indelicate  mind  may  choose  to  pre¬ 
scribe  to  itself.  From  injury  punishable 
by  law  they  may  abstain  ;  but  they  often 
give  such  offence  as  amounts  not  to  in¬ 
jury  only,  but  to  cruelty.  The  thief  that 
picks  our  pocket  does  not  so  much  harm 
in  society,  nor  occasions  so  much  pain,  as 
they  may  be  charged  with,  who  shock 
the  ear  of  piety  with  profaneness,  or  tear 
open  the  wounds  of  the  bleeding  heart  by 
forcing  upon  it  some  painful  recollection. 

Beattie. 


BEAUTIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
BIBLE. 

It  is  a  striking  beauty  in  our  English 
bible,  that,  though  the  language  is  al¬ 
ways  elegant  and  nervous,  and  for  the 
most  part  very  harmonious,  the  words 
are  all  plain  and  common,  no  affectation 
of  learned  terms  or  of  words  of  Greek  or 
Latin  etymology.  I  have  sometimes 
amused  myself  with  the  simplicity  and 
harmony  of  particular  passages.  Nothing 
can  be  more  melodious  than  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  yet  seems  to  be  the  effect  of 
accident  rather  than  art -u  Man  that  is 
born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full 
of  trouble.  He  cometh  forth  as  a  flower 
and  is  cut  down,  he  fleeth  also  as  a  sha¬ 
dow  and  continueth  not.”  Virgil  himself 
would  not  versify  the  following  passage, 
for  fear  of  hurting  its  harmony ;  and  yet 
every  word  is  common  and  there  is  not 
the  least  appearance  of  art  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  : — u  My  beloved  spake  and  said 
unto  me,  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one 
and  come  away.  For  lo,  the  winter  is 
past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone.  The 
'  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come;  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 
The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs, 
and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape  give 
a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair 
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one,  and  come  away.”  Our  critics  have 
often  affirmed,  that  the  English  tongue 
derives  a  great  deal  of  its  harshness  from 
the  multitude  of  its  monosyllables ;  this 
passage  may  serve  for  a  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  for  here  are  eighty  words,  whereof 
sixty -eight  are  monosyllables,  and  yet  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  itself  is  not  susceptible  of  greater 
sweetness.  Ibid. 


ffje  ©attmer. 

*1  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  otton. 


GIVING  WARNING. 

A  gentleman,  unfortunately  linked 
for  life  to  one  who  made  him  feel  the 
weight  of  his  chain,  was  one  day  told  by 
the  maid  that  she  was  going  to  give  her 
mistress  warning,  as  she  kept  scolding 
her  from  morning  till  night. — 44  Ah, 
happy  girl !”  said  the  master,  44  I  wish 
I  could  give  her  warning  too." 


Pit.  Maine,  an  eccentric  character,  who 
was  ejected  by  Cromwell  from  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  livings  which  he  held  from  Charles  I. 
preserved,  in  making  his  will,  the  whim¬ 
sicalities  of  his  life.  He  had  an  old  ser¬ 
vant,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  an  ancient 
family  trunk,  telling  him  that  he  would 
find  something  there  44  which  would  make 
him  drink  after  his  death.”  The  servant 
full  of  expectation  that  his  master,  under 
this  familiar  expression,  had  left  him  a 
fair  competency,  as  soon  as  decency  al¬ 
lowed,  flew  to  the  trunk,  when  to  his 
great  mortification,  he  found  ttiat  the 
boasted  legacy  was  nothing  more  than  a 
red  herring ! 


“  ROGER,  WHERE  WAS  I  ?” 

At  Kcnwyn,  during  divine  service,  two 
dogs,  one  of  which  was  the  parson’s, 
were  fighting  at  the  west-end  of  the 
church.  The  parson,  who  was  then 
reading  the  second  lesson,  rushed  out  of 
his  pew  and  went  down  and  parted  them, 
returned  to  his  pew,  and  doubtful  where 
he  had  left  off,  asked  the  clerk,  44  Roger, 
where  was  I  ?”  44  Why,  down  parting 

the  dogs,  maister,  to  be  sure,”  replied 
Roger,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
the  congregation. 


A  SINGULAR  FORGIVENESS. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  article  in 
the  Quarterly  Review ,  on  the  Culloden 


Papers ,  mentions  a  characteristic  instance 
of  an  old  Highland  warrior’s  mode  of 
pardon.  44  You  must  forgive  even  your 
bitterest  enemy,  Kenmuir,  now,”  said 
the  confessor  to  him,  as  he  lay  gasping  on 
his  death -bed.  44  Well,  if  I  must,  I 
must,”  replied  the  chieftain,  44  but  my 
curse  be  on  you,  Donald,”  turning  to¬ 
wards  his  son,  44  if  you  forgive  him.” 


Henley  being  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
word  climax ,  said  he  would  explain  it, 
so  taking  an  axe  he  cleft  it  strongly  into'a 
post,  and  then  told  a  gentleman  to  get 
upon  it.  44  Now,”  said  he,  “  there’s 
your  climb-axe .” 


THE  FIRST  BOOK, 

According  to  chronologists,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  written  in  Job’s  time. 
Thirty  thousand  books  were  burnt  by 
order  of  Leo,  in  761 .  A  very  large  es¬ 
tate  was  given  for  one  book  on  Cosmo¬ 
graphy,  by  king  Alfred.  Books  were 
sold  from  £10  to  £30  each  in  1400.  The 
first  printed  book  was  the  vulgate  edition 
of  the  Bible,  in  1462  ;  the  second  was 
Cicero  de  Officiis ,  1466  ;  Cornelius  Ne- 
pos ,  published  at  Moscow,  was  the  first 
classical  book  printed  in  Russia,  April 
29,  1762. 


PULPITS 

Op  all  religious  denominations  formerly 
faced  the  west  as  the  source  of  light  and 
instruction.  The  first  deviation  from  this 
rule  was  introduced  by  the  Puritans ; 
and  the  first  chapel  erected  north  and 
south  was  that  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  founded  by  Sir  William 
Mildmay,  a  distinguished  leader  of  that 
sect. 


SHERIDAN  AND  THE  BOOTS. 

Sheridan  made  his  appearance  one  day 
in  a  pair  of  new  boots  ;  these  attracting 
the  attention  of  some  of  his  friends, 
44  Now  guess,”  said  he,  44  how  I  came 
by  these  boots  ?”  Many  probable  guesses 
then  took  place.  44  No,”  said  Sheridan, 
44  no,  you’ve  not  hit  it,  nor  ever  will. 
I  bought  them,  and  paid  for  them  !” 


SHERIDAN  AND  LORD  GUIL¬ 
FORD. 

Just  after  Sheridan  had  taken  a  new 
house,  he  met  Lord  Guilford,  to  whom 
he  said,  44  Well,  all  will  now  go  on  like 
clock-work.”  44  Aye,”  said  his  lordship, 
44  tick,  tick.” 
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EPITAPH. 

The  Italian  epitaph  is  no  less  applicable 
to  the  bankrupt  than  to  the  defunct, 
which  runs : — u  What  I  spent,  I  had  ; 
what  I  gave,  I  have ;  what  I  kept,  I 
lost.” 


RECIPE 

To  get  rid  of  an  acquaintance  whose 
society  you  do  not  like. 

If  he  is  poor,  lend  him  some  money  ;  if 
he  is  rich,  ask  him  to  lend  you  some. 
Both  means  are  certain ;  experto  crede 
Roberto. 


Lawyers  cannot  be  expected  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  answer  at  least  one  quarter  of  the 
questions  which  are  put  to  them.  The 
statutes  of  this  country  occupy  about 
45,000  close  quarto  pages,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  common  law  decisions  continually 
referred  to  are  contained  in  no  less  than 
55,000  other  pages.  So  that  the  standard 
or  evidential  books  of  legal  authority 
consist  of  about  100,000  pages.  These 
books  are  of  course  exclusive  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  abridgments  and  treatises  of  law, 
and  arguments,  and  comments  on  legal 
decisions.  Of  these,  Yesey’s,  Comyn’s, 
and  Bacon’s  works  contain  a  quantity  of 
type  equal  to  200,000  common  octavo 
pages ! 

On  observing  some  names  cut  out  in  the 
stone  at  the  top  of  the  Monument ,  St. 
Paul's ,  and  various  other  places. 

Oh,  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  worthless  names,  born  to  be  foigot ! 
In  vain,  recorded  on  exalted  stone. 

They  court  the  notice  of  an  age  to  come  ; 
Those  twinkling,  tiny  heroes  of  the  land 
Drop  one  by  one  from  Fame’s  neglecting 
hand ; 

Lethsean  gul  i  receive  them  as  they  fall, 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  ingulphthem  all. 

So  when  a  child  as  playful  children  use, 
Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  piece  of  news, 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving 
fire — 

There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the 
squire, 

There  goes  the  parson,  O,  illustrious 
spark ! 

And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes 
the  clerk. 

Gr.  E.  B. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Janet ;  P.  T.  W.  ;  Clavis  ;  Ton  Tobykin  ; 
F.  R.  Y. ;  S.  I.  B.,  and  W.  G — y,  are  requested 
to  send  to  our  publisher’s  for  letters  any  time 
after  Tuesday  next. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  M.  H.  B.  for  his 
interesting  and  highly  valuable  communication. 
The  subject  is  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  and 


we  request  M  II.  B.'s  attention  to  a  letter  which 
is  left  with  our  publisher  for  him. 

Pasche  will  see  he  is  not  forgotten.  We  shall 
always  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

N  D.  B.  's  drawing  is  with  our  engraver,  and 
will  shortly  appear. 

School  Reminiscences ,  by  a  Lawyer's  Clerk, 
are  inadmissible.  We  would  earnestly  advise 
him  to  retrograde,  and  return  to  school  again 
“  like  a  good  boy.” 

Narcissus  ;  F.  S.  A,  ;  A.  B.  C. ;  Stultus  ; 
and  Y.  Z.  are  under  consideration. 

We  shall  be  most  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of 
Georgette's  polite  offer  ;  and  as  he  will  perceive 
the  value  we  have  placed  on  his  present  favour, 
we  can  only  remark,  that  all  drawings  and  com¬ 
munications  will  be  as  duly  appreciated. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  H.  C.  for  the  draw¬ 
ing,  which  we  intend  to  avail  ourselves  of  next 
week.  We  hope,  also,  very  shortly  to  hear 
again  from  him. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  favour  of  C.  F.  He 
shall  certainly  be  attended  to. 

The  following  are  intended  for  insertion  next 
week: — Utopia;  C  .  F.;  and  A  Contributor. 

Agreeably  with  the  desire  of  the  author,  the 
article  On  Prejudice  is  left  for  him  at  our  pub¬ 
lisher’s.  . 

The  Watering  Places  will  be  resumed  in  our 
next. 

M.  L.  B.  is  received,  and  the  Traditional 
Story  shall  appear  very  early.  His  favours  will 
be  always  acceptable. 

All  we  request  of  Hubert  is,  that  lie  would  be 
civil.  If  he  informs  us  what  w  as  the  subject  of 
Lis  communication,  we  will  return  it,  if  possible. 

The  gems  of  Scriblerus  Clinker,  shall  glitter  in 
our  Mamas.  Would  he  favour  us  with  his  ad¬ 
dress  ?  We  wish  to  send  him  a  letter. 

Captain  Langster  has  our  best  thanks,  and 
shall  meet  with  every  attention. 

D.  D.'s  paper  is  too  stale.  We  admire  its 
tenour  and  principle,  and  wish  him  to  try  again. 

R.  Cotv — r's  Pindaric;  and  Omnis ,  do  not 
possess  interest  enough  for  insertion. 

G.  W.  N.  's  account  of  Windsor  Castle  is  too 
meagre  for  the  Mirror  ;  and  his  Anecdotes  of 
our  late  revered  Monarch  may  be  found  in  most 
of  the  lives  of  that  good  king. 

Our  table  groans  under  the  weight  of  poetical 
contributions.  Poetry  and  rhyming  are  heavy 
commodities  in  these  times  in  the  literary  market. 
Our  friends,  nevertheless,  may  be  assured  we 
will  give  them  every  attention,  and  dispose  of 
their  papers  as  early  as  possible. 

S.  Balls,  Ipswich ;  J.  M. ;  Mary,  or  the  Vil¬ 

lager's  Grave ;  G.  W.  L. ;  and  Thomas  M— — 
A - ,  are  not  to  our  taste. 

Jacobus,  by  referring  to  p.  237,  No.  45,  vol.  ii. 
will  find  the  verses  on  Tulips  and  Roses  with  the 
signature  of  ff. 

The  hint  of  James  W - s  is  not  forgotten. 

The  following  are  received  : — B.;  Timotheus , 
Ariel;  King  Cole;  and  Malvina. 

The  remainder  of  our  correspondents  must 
stand  over  for  next  week,  w'hen  we  hope  to  ba¬ 
lance  our  present,  account  with  them. 


Printed  and  Puolished  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  143, 
Strand,  (near  Somerset-House, J  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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llufus’s  Stone,  fleto  JTortst,  ^atnpsftire. 


The  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  which  is  a 
most  extensive  tract  of  land,  (being  notless 
than  forty  miles  in  circumference,)  has 
been  so  denominated  for  nearly  seven  hun¬ 
dred  years.  It  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  county,  and  anciently  con¬ 
tained  many  populous  towns  and  villages, 
and  thirty-six  parish  churches,  all  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  his  son, 
William  Rufus,  to  gratify  their  inordi¬ 
nate  love  of  hunting. 

A  celebrated  oak  in  this  forest,  also 
remarkable  lor  its  premature  vegetation, 
formerly  stood  near  Stony  Cross,  at  a 
small  distance  north  from  Castle  Mal- 
wood,  and  believed  to  be  the  very  tree 
against  which  the  arrow  glanced  that 
caused  the  death  of  William  Rufus. 
Charles  II.  commanded  this  tree  to  be 
paled  round,  and  in  Leland  s  time  there 
was  a  chapel  near  the  spot.  At  present, 
however,  neither  chapel  nor  tree  remain. 
In  the  place  of  the  latter,  lord  Delaware, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  erected  a  triangu¬ 
lar  stone,  (which  is  well  depicted  in  the 
above  engraving,)  about  five  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  ball,  and  having  the 
following  inscription : — 

VOL.  VIII.  G 


“  Here  stood  the  oak  tree  on  which  an 
arrow,  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  at -a 
stag,  glanced  and  struck  king  William 
II.  surnamed  Rufus,  on  the  breast ;  of 
which  stroke  he  instantly  died,  on  the 
second  of  August,  1100. 

“  King  William  II.  surnamed  Rufus, 
being  slain  as  before  related;  was  laid 
in  a  cart  belonging  to  otf*l#urkess,  and 
drawn  from  hence  to  W  mhoster,  and 
buried  in  the  cathedral  c  «urch  of  that 
city. 

“  That  where  an  event  so  memorable  had 
happened  might  not  hereaftef  be  un¬ 
known,  this  stone  was  set  up  by  John, 
lord  Delaware,  who  had  seen  the  tree 
growing  in  this  place,  anno  174b.” 

v 

This  stone  stands  in  Minstead  parish, 
near  Mai  wood  Castle  Lodge. 

Dr.  Lingard  asserts  in  his  History  of 
England ,  that  Rufus  was  intentionally 
slain  by  Tyrrel,  who  immediately  after¬ 
wards  quitted  this  country,  and  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  this  act 
was  attributed  to  remorse,  and  conse¬ 
quently  construed  into  a  proof  of  his 
guilt.  But  as  most  historians  agree  that 
it  was  accidental,  we  will  extract  the 
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opinions  of  our  most  popular  writers  upon 
the  subject. 

William  II.  surnamed  Rufus,  second 
son  of  the  conqueror,  and  king  of 
England,  was  crowned  at  Westminster, 
in  September,  1 087.  When  he  was  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  he  forgot  his  pro¬ 
mise  of  relieving  the  English  from  op¬ 
pression,  and  even  enhanced  the  severity 
of  the  forest  laws.  The  death  of  Lan- 
franc,  whom  he  respected,  left  him  at 
liberty  to  seize  vacant  bishoprics  and  ab¬ 
beys,  and  to  bestow  church  lands  on  his 
captains  and  favourites.  In  1090,  he 
visited  Normandy,  with  hostile  intentions 
respecting  his  brother,  (who  succeeded 
to  the  dukedom)  but  a  negociation  took 
place,  and  they  were  reconciled.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Robert,  who  commanded  an  army 
which  was  sent  against  Malcolm,  king  of 
Scotland.  But  a  variance  soon  took 
place  between  the  brothers,  occasioned  by 
the  encroaching  and  treacherous  disposi¬ 
tion  of  William,  and  led  him  to  excite  the 
Norman  barons  to  rebel  against  Robert. 
Whilst  William  was  prosecuting  hostile 
measures  against  his  brother,  he  was  re¬ 
called  to  England,  in  1095,  to  suppress 
a  conspiracy  among  the  barons  in  the 
north,  whom  he  speedily  defeated,  and 
severely  punished.  The  spirit  of  cru¬ 
sading  having  at  this  time  pervaded 
Europe,  Robert  was  seized  with  the  ma¬ 
nia,  and  mortgaged  his  dukedom  to  Wil¬ 
liam  for  10,000  marks,  to  enable  him  to 
unite  with  the  crusaders  in  1096.  William 
having  gone  over  to  the  continent  to  take 
possession  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  was 
taken  extremely  ill,  and  apprehending 
danger,  resolved  to  repair  the  injury 
which  he  had  done  to  the  church,  and  to 
supply  the  vacancy  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Lanfranc.  Anselm  was 
nominated,  but  the  king  and  the  primate 
soon  disagreed  ;  and  although  a  synod 
was  assembled  for  the  deposition  of  the 
archbishop,  the  king  failed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Anselm  desired  permission  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  obtained  leave, 
but  his  temporalities  were  seized,  and 
the  pope  received  him  as  a  confessor  in 
the  cause  of  religion. 

William’s  French  acquisitions  were  the 
occasion  of  trouble  to  him  ;  for  whilst  he 
was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  he  was 
informed  that  the  citadel  of  Maine  was 
besieged,  and  he  therefore  hastened  to 
Dartmouth,  and  determined  to  embark 
without  delay.  As  the  weather  was  tem¬ 
pestuous,  the  mariners  expressed  some 
apprehension  of  danger;  the  king,  how¬ 
ever,  was  resolute  and  persevering,  and 
asked  them  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  a 


king  who  was  drowned.  Having  accom¬ 
plished  his  object,  he  was  applied  to  by 
the  duke  of  Guienne,  who  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  passion  for  crusading,  for 
the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money,  as  a  mortgage 
on  his  rich  provinces  of  Guienne  and 
Poitou.  William  accepted  the  proposal ; 
but  whilst  he  was  preparing  to  carry  over 
the  money,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
provinces,  he  was  accidentally  killed  in 
the  New  Forest.  Having  alighted  from 
his  horse  after  a  chase,  a  stag  sprung  up 
near  him ;  and  a  French  gentleman, 
Walter  Tyrrel,  perceiving  the  animal, 
shot  off  an  arrow,  which  glancing  from  a 
tree,  entered  the  king’s  breast,  and  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  heart.  Tyrrel,  who  lived 
many  years  after,  always  declared,  he 
was  not  in  the  Forest  any  part  of  the  day 
on  which  the  king  was  killed.  The  king’s 
body  was  found  by  the  country  people, 
and  interred  without  ceremony  at  Wm- 
chester ;  this  happened  on  August  2, 
1100,  when  the  king  was  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of  his 
reign.  Henry,  the  grandson  of  the  con¬ 
queror,  lost  his  life  also  in  the  same 
forest.  While  pursuing  his  game,  he 
was  caught  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  which 
got  entangled  in  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and 
was  there  suspended  till  he  died.  u  The 
incidents  of  his  reign,”  says  a  biogra¬ 
pher,  “  prove  him  to  have  possessed 
vigour  and  decision,  courage  and  policy  ; 
but  to  have  been  violent,  perfidious,  and 
rapacious,  and  void  of  all  sense  of  justice 
and  honour.”  In  his  reign  were  erected 
the  Tower,  London-bridge,  and  West- 
minster-hall. 


COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES. 

( To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  Pasche ,  by 
his  remarks  upon  some  common  idioms, 
has  induced  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  few 
additional  observations  upon  the  same 
subject.  To  notice  all  the  absurdities  in 
use,  which  are  licensed  by  the  omnipotent 
fiat  of  custom,  would  fill  a  moderate  vo¬ 
lume  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  boasted 
purity  of  our  language,  candour  must 
admit  that  there  is  still  much  room  for 
improvement. 

Colloquial  discourse  is,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  replete  with  figure  and  ellipsis.  The 
former  is  necessary,  because  no  language 
is  sufficiently  copious  to  have  a  separate 
Word  for  every  separate  idea ;  and,  indeed, 
mental  ideas  cannot  sometimes  be  made 
intelligible  without  a  reference  to  sensible 
objects — thus  we  say,  rough  behaviour, 
smooth  words,  piercing  thoughts,  pointed 
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language,  clear  perception,  sharp  sa¬ 
tire,  &c. 

Almost  every  sentence,  both  in  written 
and  oral  language,  is  more  or  less  ellip¬ 
tical.  Should  we  trace  many  of  our  com¬ 
mon  phrases  to  their  original  ligures,  and 
supply  the  grammatical  ellipses  (which 
is  not  always  very  easy)  1  humbly  submit 
that  much  apparent  incongruity  might 
thus  be  reconciled  to  our  critical  opi¬ 
nions. 

The  kettle  boils,  the  pot  leaks,  &c.  are 
instances  of  metonymy,  founded  upon  the 
mutual  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  con¬ 
tainer  and  contained,  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified  ;  in  both  these  cases  the 
name  of  the  container  being  substituted 
for  its  contents.  Thus  also  we  say,  I  am 
reading  Milton,  meaning  his  works  ; 
Alexander  the  Great  laid  Hamer  under 
his  pillow  every  night,  (meaning  his 
Iliad;)  respect  grey  hairs,  that  is,  old 
age,  &c. 

44  What’s  o’clock,”  is  an  ellipsis  for  what 
is  it  on  the  clock  ?  and  44  What’s  o’ther- 
mometer  ?”  would  (if  sanctioned  by  cus¬ 
tom)  be  equally  expressive.  Thus  also 
we  use,  44  Where’s  the  wind  ?  ”  and 
*4  How’s  the  weather  ?  ”  To  walk  a 
mile,  seems  a  very  absurd  expression  ; 
but  make  good  the  ellipsis,  to  walk  over 
the  space  of  a  mile,  and  it  becomes  un¬ 
exceptionable. 

Almost  innumerable  instances  of  simi¬ 
lar  incongruities  might  be  adduced,  all 
so  much  sanctioned  by  general  usage,  that 
amendment  seems  a  futile  effort,  and 
might  also  appear  to  savour  of  pedantry. 

It  would  indeed  be  truly  desirable  to 
correct  many  of  the  abuses  of  language, 
and  among  others,  I  think  that  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  same  word  in  significations  diame¬ 
trically  opposite :  as  thus — my  horse  runs 
fast,  (swift);  this  tree  is  fast,  (firm,  im¬ 
movable)  ;  the  pot  leaks,  (lets  out  water)  ; 
the  boat  leaks,  (lets  in  water) ;  I  am  ner¬ 
vous,  (weak  and  trembling) ;  Byron’s 
poems  are  nervous,  (that  is,  strong  and 
powerful  in  thought.) 

But  I  fear  I  am  getting  more  lengthy 
than  strengthy ;  so  with  thanks  to  Pasche, 
and  apologies  for  troubling  you, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  most  truly, 

August  5,  1826.  Jacobus. 


THE  CHARACTER,  NATURE, 
AND  POWER  OF  MAN. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Pope  closes  his  chaste  essay  with  this 
concise  but  consummate  sentence,  44  all 
our  knowledge  is  ourselves  to  know .” 
Pythagoras  has  also  admirably  observed, 
44  that  a  man  should  take  care  to  have  a 
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due  respect  for  himself.”  It  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  point  out  two  sen¬ 
tences  more  replete  with  meaning  than 
these  ;  indeed,  their  extent  is  almost  in¬ 
finite.  The  want  of  respect  for  ourselves 
is  the  manifest  check  to  that  knowledge 
to  which  Pope  has  alluded.  When  man, 
in  any  way,  has  44  a  due  respect  for  him¬ 
self,”  he  no  longer  becomes  enamoured 
with  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  which 
generally  exist.  He  is  eager  to  scrutinize 
and  regulate  the  whole  of  his  individual 
actions  before  he  interferes  with  subjects 
of  an  inferior  or  disgraceful  quality,  or 
others  which,  perhaps,  were  never  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  study  of  inquisitorial  man. 
And  in  the  proper  discharge  of  this  duty, 
he  will  neither  feel  the  shackles  of  him 
who  is  always  watching  for,  and  eager  to 
point  out,  the  vices  of  others,  while  his 
own,  though  prominent,  receive  no  check ; 
nor  will  he  be  too  easily  drawn  with  the 
strong  tide  of  sensual  lust ;  nor  consider 
that  gravity  must  always  play  upon  the 
countenance,  as  the  only  signal  of  the  just 
and  righteous,  but  will  rather  represent  a 
more  noble  character,  adorned  with  all 
the  ease,  and  grace,  and  complacence  of  a 
Dr.  Primrose,  and  as  cheerfully  contri¬ 
bute  his  quota  to  the  needful,  as  add  his 
smile  to  the  smiling. 

In  order  to  promote  the  virtue  of  these 
two  sentences,  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
wherever  consistency,  judgment,  or  regu¬ 
larity  are  requisite  to  reign  predominant, 
there  individual  knowledge  and  study 
must  be  an  attendant ;  without  which, 
consistency  would  be  unknown,  and  sound 
judgment  could  not  exist,  and  regularity 
would  be  impossible.  If  man’s  principal 
pursuit  for  knowledge  consists  in  his  en¬ 
deavouring  to  possess  himself  of  the 
knowledge  of  nations  and  men,  manners, 
and  matters,  entirely  neglecting  himself, 
how  can  he  be  otherwise  than  inconsistent 
and  absurd  in  hi3  actions  ?  Man  should 
both  study  and  respect  himself ;  it  is  an 
ostensible  duty.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  a  governor  to  rule  and  regulate 
any  state  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
disposition,  the  existing  qualities  and 
laws,  of  the  people  over  which  he  is  placed. 
J ust  so  is  it  in  every  instance  where  good 
government  is  necessary.  If  we  minutely 
examine  those  actions  which  are  not  al¬ 
ways  guided  by  the  best  qualities  of  man, 
it  will  be  discovered  that  they  all  are  de¬ 
rived  through  the  want  of  this  knowledge; 
all  species  of  wrong  or  error  owe  their 
origin  to  it. 

To  reflect  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  otherwise  than  that 
this  ignorance  should  predominate  over 
imperfect  man,  for  the  entire  possession 
would  bring  us  to  that  state  of  being,  for 
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the  existence  of  which  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived.  Rut,  nevertheless,  this  duty 
can  and  ought  to  be  more  cultivated. 
How  is  this  neglect  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Man,  abstractedly  considered,  would,  in 
a  degree,  be  unalloyed  by  many  of  the 
existing  wrongs  ;  but  as  all  congregated 
bodies  produce  their  own  results,  so  man 
to  man  has  effected  evils — evils,  which,  in 
a  measure,  we  are  compelled  to  partake 
of;  but  there  is  an  obvious  difference 
between  perfection  and  consummate  neg¬ 
lect  and  ignorance. 

Man,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  wonderful 
and  singular  machine.  His  powers  (if 
justly  enforced,  which  is  very  seldom)  are 
capable  of  gaining  for  him  that  which  he 
is  all  his  life  endeavouring  to  establish, 
and  ultimately  dies  without.  Man,  being 
a  free  agent,  and  surrounded  by  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  strong  and  propelling  nature, 
becomes  influenced  by  the  various  objects 
to  the  extent  that  has  produced  those  in¬ 
consistencies  which  aref  always  visible. 
Young  has  discovered  them  : — 

“  Man  flies  from  time,  and  time  from  man.’* 

Placing  so  much  value  upon  life,  and 
willing  as  man  is  to  sacrifice,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  so  much  for  its  preservation,  it 
is  surprising  that  he  neglects  the  more 
essential  preservers.  All  good,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  being  impregnated  with  evil> 
we  cannot  feel  so  much  alarmed  when 
errors  occasionally  arise;  but  when  we 
witness  a  series  of  long-existing  impru- 
dencies  and  inconsistencies  in  so  splendid 
a  machine  as  ourselves  should  represent, 
we  must  wonderfully  marvel ; — 

“  Life  we  think  long  and  short,  death  seek  and 
shun ; 

Body  and  soul,  like  peevish  man  and  wife, 

United,  jar — and  yet  are  loth  to  part.” 

Alan’s  predominant  object,  let  his  pur¬ 
suit  be  ever  so  varied,  is  happiness  ;  and, 
however  strange  to  urge,  the  efforts 
enforced  to  realize  this,  frequently  counter¬ 
act  their  original  intent.  Even  when  the 
means,  lately  supposed  to  contain  the  re¬ 
quisites  for  the  generally  sough t-for  boon, 
are  obtained,  still  there  is  a  something 
wanting  to  form  a  completion.  Man  was 
never  created  that  restless,  thankless,  in¬ 
consistent  being,  (u  if  man’s  unhappy, 
God’s  unjust,”)  therefore  it  must  result 
from  a  minor  cause.  Man  is  strange, 
contrary,  and  wonderful  in  his  actions  ; 
many  of  them  running  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  and  some  even  opposed  to  him¬ 
self.  All  this  we  attribute  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  exhibited  in  custom  and  education, 
and  our  not  “  knowing  ourselves.”  u  Cus¬ 
tom  and  education,”  says  Lord  Bacon, 
46  does  much.”  Indeed,  the  former  is 
near  akin  to  nature,  and  the  latter  creates 


strong  prejudices.  From  custom  we  have 
derived  the  greatest  portion  of  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  attached  to  us.  If  any  clear 
and  positive  inconsistency  in  man  is  point¬ 
ed  out,  we  find  that  custom  has  engrafted 
it,  and  education  will  not  remove  it. 
Education  will  make  us  consistent  and 
intelligent  beings  where  custom  is  absent ; 
but  however  strong  may  be  the  prejudices 
of  education,  those  of  custom  are  still 
stronger.  By  nature  we  love  life  ;  by 
education  we  have  the  power  of  preserving 
it  sometimes ;  but  by  custom,  which  pre¬ 
ponderates  against  both,  we  are  stimulated 
to  shorten  it.  By  education  we  learn 
that  contentment  is  of  itself  the  very  sum¬ 
mit  of  our  wishes,  and  attainable  by  all ; 
but  by  custom  we  are  restless  and  dis¬ 
satisfied.  Custom  being  u  the  principal 
magistrate  of  life,”  we  should  be  the  more 
cautious.  I  am  aware  that  the  mind, 
like  the  productive  fields  which  yield  to 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  is  often 
productive  of  a  bountiful  crop.  But  the 
“  garden  of  the  mind,”  although  it  niay 
be  sown  with  the  seeds  of  exotics,  does 
not  always  put  forth  buds  and  flowers. 

Man,  though  inconsistent  and  unsteady, 
has  in  his  own  individual  possession  a 
power  sufficient  to  establish  for  himself  a 
greater  portion  of  genuine  happiness  than 
he  at  present  participates  in.  The  Father 
of  all  mankind  created  us  not  to  be  par¬ 
takers  of  sinfor  any  thing  that  accrues  to 
an  unsteady  appetite,  but  rather  to  fulfil 
an  important  and  strictly  pure  duty. 
The  errors  and  crimes  of  life,  therefore, 
originate  with  man  himself. 

I  could  wish  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the  existing  extent  and  capability  of  the 
powers  of  man,  that  he  is  a  rational  being, 
possessing  in  his  individual  right  all  that 
is  essential  to  make  him  happy  and  be¬ 
loved. 

“  All !  how  unjust  to  nature  and  himself 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  !’» 

Man  was  created  an  active  creature,  but 
has  become  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
idle  and  the  busy.  Alan,  then,  being  by 
nature  active,  the  mind  will  either  work 
to  good  or  evil,  both  of  which  are  not  ex¬ 
culpated  from  blame.  The  idler,  having 
no  sound  object  in  view,  is  entirely  at  the 
control  of  vice  or  folly ;  they,  as  Dr.  Til- 
lotson  says,  “  are  fools  at  large.”  The 
active  man,  unfortunately  educated  and 
reared  at  the  foot  of  custom,  is  at  once 
submissive  to  its  contagious  power  ;  but, 
as  Plato  has  prettily  observed,  u  labour  is 
preferable  to  idleness,  as  brightness  is  to 
rust.” 

To  speak  briefly,  man  is  always  rest¬ 
less,  always  wishing,  always  hoping,  al¬ 
ways  expecting,  let  hopes  and  wishes  have 
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been  ever  so  frequently  realized.  Man, 
therefore,  although  the  most  noble  and 
wonderful  amongst  the  animal  creation, 
renders  himself,  by  his  own  conduct,  the 
most  abject  and  mean,  in  allusion  to  the 
greatest  gift  of  God,  happiness. 

“  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man.” 

Before  we  enter  on  the  wide  ocean  of 
life,  we  must,  in  order  to  avoid  the  shoals 
and  quicksands,  necessarily  learn  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  our  vessel ;  without  which 
knowledge  we  are  controlled  by  adverse 
winds  and  ungovernable  waves,  unable 
to  steer  one  steady  course  ;  but  when,  as 
one  who  endeavours  to  safely  and  pro¬ 
perly  sail  through  the  ocean  of  life,  the 
navigation  of  our  individual  vessel  is 
made  a  subject  of  consideration,  happily 
and  readily  we  float  through  the  great 
channel,  weigh  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
blessedness,  while  our  streamer  curls  in 
the  air,  and  yields  consent  to  the  incon¬ 
trovertible  winds,  as  a  guide  and  waving 
beacon  to  all  human  creatures. 

As  has  been  already  expressed,  this 
too  well-known  deficiency  in  man  is  as- 
cribable  to  this  cause  alone  :  that  while 
man  is  endeavouring  to  possess  himself 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  vices  of  other 
men,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
atone  for  them,  of  what  the  recreation  and 
necessary  idleness  of  other  men  should 
be  composed  of,  of  the  necessity  of  cha¬ 
rity  and  benevolence  in  others,  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  habits,  and  customs  of  nations,  of 
the  qualities  of  substances  and  matters,  of 
abstruse  sciences,  and  other  subjects  never 
intended  for  the  prying  eye  of  man,  he 
entirely  neglects  the  study  of  himself. 
Let  man,  as  a  correct  architect  of  his  own 
grand  structure,  survey  it  with  a  scruti¬ 
nizing  eye,  and  not  remove  one  particle 
that  is  thought  to  add  to  its  stability,  but 
rather,  if  it  be  possible,  still  farther  em¬ 
bellish  the  original ;  and  when  this  is 
accomplished,  he  can  look  round  upon 
inferior  creatures,  and,  in  his  own  supe¬ 
riority,  at  once  establish  the  fact,  that 
“  all  our  knowledge  is  ourselves  to  know” 
Yours,  respectfully,  A.  B.  C. 

THE  DEATH  FETCH. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, _ The  town  has  lately  been  sur¬ 

prised  by  a  drama  with  the  astounding 
title  of  The  Death  Fetch  ;  a  drama  which 
introduces  us  to  a  far  different  region  to 
that  which  we  inhabit.  But  what  has 
surprised  me  more  than  even  the  drama 
itself,  is  the  virulence  with  which  some 
writers  have  opposed  it,  and  with  a 


pseudo-philosophical  dogmatism  declared, 
that  The  Death  Fetch  and  all  similar 
productions  tend  only  to  revive  and  to 
foster  superstition.  The  term  supersti¬ 
tion  is  homonymous,  and  I  almost  des¬ 
pair  of  rightly  understanding  this  ap¬ 
propriation  of  it.  As  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge  of  supernatural  exhibitions,  the 
only  evil  which  can  attend  them,  is  the 
belief  that  the  action  portrayed  is  inci 
dent  to  our  own  existence  ;  certainly  such 
a  belief  would  be  most  dreadful,  and  if 
it  were  concomitant  to  those  exhibitions 
they  should  instantly  be  abolished.  But 
it  is  not.  Among  the  thousands  that  have 
seen  The  Death  Fetch ,  I  believe  not  one 
person  is  impressed  with  a  conviction  of 
its  real  existence  ;  not  one,  but  is  assured 
that  it  is  only  a  theatrical  illusion.  Se¬ 
veral  of  my  acquaintance  have  seen  it ; 
yet  they  are  as  reckless  as  ever.  So  far 
from  living  in  constant  dread  of  a  fatidi¬ 
cal  phantom,  I  can  see  no  abatement  of 
their  wonted  cheerfulness  and  hilarity. 
I  doubt  not,  but  they  can  walk  along  a 
dark  passage  with  perfect  equanimity, 
and  blow  out  the  candle  on  getting  in  bed 
with  their  pristine  fortitude — nay,  that 
when  in  the  state  of  consopiation,  they 
can  open  their  eyes  without  any  appre¬ 
hension  of  perceiving  u  shadowy  dead.” 
These  facts  are  quite  sufficient  to  confute 
the  assertion,  that  The  Death  Fetch  has 
a  baleful  influence  on  the  mind,  and  en¬ 
genders  horrible  superstition.  That  it 
has  rendered  a  few  hypochondriacs  more 
miserable,  is  very  probable,  but  such 
wretched  creatures  should  not  witness  the 
performance  ;  one  would  think  that  the 
title  of  the  piece  would  effectually  deter 
them,  and  that  they  would  not  with  un¬ 
accountable  eagerness  tempt  the  “  hide¬ 
ous  apparition.”  If  it  has  increasingly 
hypped  them,  themselves  alone  are  to 
blame.  Without  entering  on  discussion, 
I  would  merely  observe  that  some  of  the 
German  dramas  are  a  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  our  stage.  They  open  a  truly 
original  source  of  imaginative  pleasure, 
and  being  contradistinguished  from  every 
other  species  of  dramatic  writing,  to 
judge  them  by  general  rules,  is  fallacious. 
As  to  their  moral  tendency,  I  think  them 
far  less  detrimental  to  society,  than  those 
u  ingenious  ”  productions,  which  merely 
exhibit  the  advantage  of  lying,  and  the 
success  of  imposture,  and  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  effrontery  and 
deceit  will  invariably  surmount  the 
greatest  difficulties. 

August  4,  1826.  P. 
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THE  FATE  OF  GENIUS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

I  have  often  thought,  when  perusing 
ancient  and  modern  history,  that  from 
the  earliest  period  genius  seems,  as  if  by 
spell,  to  have  been  surrounded  by  adver¬ 
sity  and  hard  fate.  I  commence  with 
giving  the  illustrations  on  which  such 
ideas  are  founded.  Waiters  of  minor  in¬ 
terest  are  omitted,  retaining  those  only 
which  I  think  may  prove  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  the  Mirror,  and  at  the 
same  time  may  serve  them  as  a  useful 
reference. 

HOMER,  B.  C.  907, 

The  father  of  poetry,  the  prince  of  bards, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Ionia,  but 
of  what  city  or  place  has  never  been  de¬ 
termined.  The  sage,  for  the  honour  of 
whose  birth  powerful  states  have  con¬ 
tended,  'wandered  unknown ;  perhaps,  as 
a  learned  author  remarks,  “  obliged  to 
provide  by  the  charms  of  his  poetry  for 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  him.” 

HESIOD,  B.  C.  907, 

Who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
and  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  obtained 
a  poetical  prize  in  competition  with  him, 
was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Ganyctor  of 
Nanpactum,  and  his  body  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Some  dolphins  brought  back 
the  body  to  the  shore,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  known,  and  the  murderers  were 
discovered  by  the  poet’s  dogs,  and  thrown 
into  the  ocean. 

ARCHILOCHUS,  B.  C.  685, 

A  satiric  and  epigrammatic  poet  of  Pa¬ 
ros,  and  was  the  first  who  introduced 
iambics  in  his  verses.  He  courted  Neo- 
bule,  the  daughter  of  Lycambes,  and  had 
received  promises  of  marriage,  but  the 
father  gave  her  to  another,  superior  both 
in  rank  and  fortune  ;  upon  which  Archi¬ 
lochus  wrote  such  a  bitter  satire,  that 
Lycambes  ,  hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of 
despair.  The  Spartans  condemned  his 
verses,  and  banished  him  as  a  petulant 
and  dangerous  citizen.  It  is  generally 
supposed  he  was  assassinated. 

SAPrHo,  b.  c.  600, 

Celebrated  lor  her  beauty,  her  poetic 
talents,  and  her  amorous  disposition ;  she 
was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  the  island 
ot  Lesbos.  It  was  from  her  the  sapphic 
verse  took  its  name.  Her  tender  passions 
were  so  violent,  that  some  have  repre¬ 
sented  her  attachments  with  three  of  her 
female  companions,  Telesiphe,  Atthis, 
and  Megara,  as  criminal,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  have  given  her  the  surname  of 


Tribas.  She  conceived  such  a  passion 
for  Phaon,  a  youth  of  Mitylene,  that 
upon  his  refusing  her  love,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea  from  Mount  Leucas. 

iESOP,  b.  c.  561, 

The  first  Greek  fabulist,  who,  though 
originally  a  slave,  procured  his  liberty 
by  his  sallies  of  genius.  Many  anecdotes 
are  related  of  him,  but  being  in  an  un¬ 
authenticated  state,  I  shall  transcribe  the 
following  : — jEsop  was  sent  by  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi;  he  sarcastically  compared  the 
Delphians  to  floating  sticks,  which  ap¬ 
pear  large  at  a  distance,  but  are  nothing 
when  brought  near.  The  Delphians, 
offended  with  his  sarcastic  remarks,  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  having  secreted  one  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  Apollo’s  temple,  and 
threw  him  down  from  a  rock. 

XENOPHANES,  B.  C.  535, 

A  Greek  philosopher  of  Colophon. 
His  notions  of  astronom}^  were  extremely 
wild ;  he  supposed  that  the  stars  were 
extinguished  every  morning  and  rekindled 
at  night,  and  that  eclipses  were  occasioned 
by  the  temporary  extinction  of  the  sun. 
He  further  imagined  that  God  and  the 
world  were  the  same,  and  he  credited  the 
eternity  of  the  universe.  His  incoherent 
opinion  about  the  divinity  raised  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  was 
banished.  He  died  very  poor  when  about 
one  hundred  years  old. 

ANACREON,  B.  C.  532, 

The  bard  of  love  and  wine,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Teos,  in  the  region  of  Ionia. 
Although  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
unclouded,  yet  his  death  was  singular. 
He  lived  till  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and 
after  every  excess  of  pleasure  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  choked  himself  with  a  grape- 
stone,  and  expired. 

ZENO,  B.  c.  525, 

A  philosopher  of  Elia,  or  Velia,  in 
Italy.  His  opinions  of  the  universe,  <&c. 
were  the  same  with  those  of  Xenophanes. 
It  is  said  that  he  attempted  to  deliver  his 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  Nearchus. 
His  plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  most  excruciating  torments 
to  reveal  the  names  of  his  accomplices ; 
but  he  bore  them  with  unparalleled  forti¬ 
tude  ;  and  not  to  be  at  last  conquered  by 
tortures,  he  cut  off  hrs  tongue  with  his 
teeth,  and  spit  it  into  the  face  of  the 
tyrant.  Some  say  that  he  WaS  pounded 
alive  in  a  mortar,  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  his  tortures  he  called  to  Nearchus,  as 
if  to  reveal  something  of  importance  ;  the 
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tyrant  approached  him,  and  Zeno,  as  if 
willing  to  whisper  to  him,  caught  his  ear 
with  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  off. 

.esciiylus,  b.  c.  456, 

The  first  tragic  poet,  also  an  excellent 
soldier.  He  wrote  ninety  tragedies,  seven 
of  which  only  remain.  He  was  the  first 
who  introduced  two  actors  on  the  stage, 
and  clothed  with  dresses  suitable  to  their 
characters.  Being  informed  that  he  was 
to  die  by  the  fall  of  a  house,  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  fickleness  of  his 
countrymen,  and  withdrew  from  the  city 
into  the  fields,  where  he  sat  down.  An 
eagle,  with  a  tortoise  in  her  bill,  flew  over 
his  bald  head,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a 
stone,  dropped  her  prey  upon  it  to  break 
the  shell,  and  Aeschylus  instantly  died  of 
the  blow  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

eupolis,  b.  c.  435, 

A  comic  poet  of  Athens,  who,  some 
suppose,  was  put  to  death  by  Alcibiades, 
because  he  had  ridiculed  him  in  a  comedy ; 
whilst  others  maintain  that  he  perished 
in  a  sea-fight  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  Hellespont ;  and 
that  on  that  account  his  countrymen  de¬ 
creed  that  no  poet  should  ever  after  go  to 
war.  He  had  a  dog  so  attached  to  him, 
that  at  his  death  he  refused  all  aliments, 
and  starved  himself  on  his  tomb. 

DAMON,  B.  C.  430, 

A  poet  and  musician  of  Athens,  inti¬ 
mate  with  Pericles.  He  was  banished 
from  his  country  for  his  intrigues,  and 
died  in  misery. 

ANAXAGORAS,  B.  C.  428, 

A  cazomenian  philosopher,  preceptor 
to  Socrates  and  Euripides,  and  also  Peri¬ 
cles,  who  dissuaded  him  from  starving 
himself  to  death.  The  ideas  of  Anaxa¬ 
goras  were  wild  and  extravagant.  He 
was  accused  of  impiety,  and  condemned 
to  die  ;  but  his  scholar,  Pericles,  pleaded 
eloquently  and  successfully  for  him,  and 
the  sentence  of  death  was  exchanged  for 
banishment.  In  prison  the  philosopher 
is  said  to  have  attempted  to  square  the 
circle,  or  determine  exactly  the  proportion 
of  its  diameter  to  the  circumference. 
When  the  people  of  Lampsacus  asked  him 
before  his  death  whether  he  wished  any¬ 
thing  to  be  done  in  commemoration  of 
him  P  66  Yea,”  says  he,  “  let  the  boys 
be  allowed  to  play  on  the  anniversary  of 
my  death.”  This  was  carefully  observed, 
and  that  time  dedicated  to  relaxation  was 
called  Anaxagoreia.  He  died  at  Lamp- 
sachus  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age. 


EURIPIDES,  B.  C.  407, 

A  celebrated  tragic  poet,  born  at  Sa- 
lamis,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  So¬ 
phocles.  He  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  continued  to 
do  so  till  the  end  of  his  life.  The  ridi¬ 
cule  and  envy  to  which  he  was  continually 
exposed  obliged  him  to  remove  from 
Athens  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  where  he  received  the  most 
conspicuous  marks  of  royal  munificence 
and  friendship.  His  end  was  calamitous ; 
the  dogs  of  his  benefactor  met  him  in  his 
solitary  walks,  and  tore  his  body  to  pieces 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

I  shall  now  conclude  my  first  paper  on 
“  The  Fate  of  Genius.”  It  may  be  asked 
what  particular  fate  attended  two  ox  three 
whom  I  have  advanced  as  instances  of 
my  idea  ?  I  answer  by  saying,  I  do  not 
intend  to  select  only  those  who  were 
robbed  of  their  lives  in  an  unnatural  and 
inhuman  manner,  but  those  also  on  whom 
the  punishments  of  the  state,  poverty,  or 
bodily  affliction  fell  heavily.  In  case  I 
should  be  blamed  for  so  doing,  I  will  de¬ 
fend  myself,  or  rather  I  should  say,  sup¬ 
port  myself  with  the  thought,  that  facts 
cannot  be  but  interesting.  I  had  thrown 
down  my  pen  with  the  thought  that  I  had 
concluded,  and  was  perusing  the  u  Me¬ 
lancholy  Hours”  of  a 

“  Bard  of  brief  days,  but,  ah  !  of  deathless  fame,” 
when  the  following  passage  presented 
itself,  which  I  transcribe,  as  it  favours 
my  own  opinion  : — 

u  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  and  a 
reflection  which  often  sinks  heavy  on  my 
soul,  that  the  sons  of  genius  seem  pre¬ 
destined  to  encounter  the  rudest  storms  of 
adversity,  to  struggle,  unnoticed,  with 
poverty  and  misfortune.  The  annals  of 
the  w’orld  present  us  with  many  corrobo¬ 
rations  of  this  remark  ;  and,  alas  !  who 
can  tell  how  many  unhappy  beings,  who 
might  have  shone  with  distinguished 
lustre  among  the  stars  which  illumine 
our  hemisphere,  may  have  sunk  unknown 
beneath  the  pressure  of  untoward  circum¬ 
stances  ;  who  knows  how  many  may  have 
sunk,  with  all  the  exquisite  sensibility  of 
genius,  from  the  rude  and  riotous  discord 
of  the  world,  into  the  peaceful  slumbers 
of  death.” — Henry  Kirke  White — who 
will  himself,  anon,  find  a  space  amid 
“  the  stars”  I  gather. 

S - C - 


A  nobleman  who  had  a  very  short  nose, 
was  jeering  a  soldier  for  having  a  very 
long  one.  “  Good  God  !”  replied  the 
soldier,  a  Why  do  you  take  so  much 
notice  of  my  nose  ?  Do  you  suppose  it 
was  made  at  the  expense  of  yours  ?” 
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The  above  is  a  representation  of  one  of 
the  feather  idols,  taken  out  of  the  morai 
or  temple,  near  Karakakooa  Bay,  which 
was  entered  hy  lord  Byron  and  his  officers 
during  their  late  stay  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  idol  is  composed  of  wicker  work 
covered  over  with  red,  black,  and  yellow 
feathers,  which  are  esteemed  by  the  na¬ 
tives  as  sacred,  the  mouth  consists  of  two 
rows  of  dog’s  teeth,  and  the  eyes  are 
pieces  of  mother  of  pearl  with  a  nut 
stuck  in  the  centre  of  each  ;  the  neck  is 
surrounded  by  a  string  of  European 
beads,  probably  left  by  captain  Cook  ; 
the  idol  altogether  is  nearly  three  feet  in 
height,  and  though  distorted,  still  bears 
a  resemblance  to  the  features  of  the 
islanders.  The  morai,  or  temple,  out  of 
which  it  was  taken,  and  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  one  now  existing  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  was  the  celebrated  u  Hare  o 
Reave,”  or  House  of  Reave,  the  deposi¬ 
tory  of  the  remains  of  departed  kings 
and  princes  of  Owhyee.  The  bones  of 
each  of  whom  were  tied  up  in  bundles  of 
tapa,  or  native  cloth,  and  on  a  few  of 
them  were  placed  feather  idols  as  tutelary 
deities,  of  one  of  which  the  above  is  a 
specimen.  On  either  side  of  the  altar 
was  a  large  and  very  curiously  carved 
wooden  idol,  both  of  which  were  brought 
away.  Many  consecrated  articles  such  as 
aims,  fish-hooks,  drums,  &c.  were  like¬ 
wise  strewed  about  in  different  parts  of 
the  morai.  Lord  Byron  and  his  officers, 
the  first  Europeans  ever  suffered  to  visit 
the  interior  of  this  morai,  were  permitted 
to  carry  away  with  them  any  of  the  idols 


and  other  curiosities  they  chose,  which 
they  accordingly  did.  Idolatry  having 
been  abolished  throughout  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  Christianity  established  in 
its  stead. 

The  yellow  feathers  with  which  the 
idols  were  partly  covered  are  obtained 
from  a  scarce  species  of  bird,  and  are  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  natives  almost  inestimable, 
each  bird  furnishing  only  two  little  tufts. 
These  feathers  are  also  used  jointly  with 
the  red  and  black  feathers  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  beautiful  war  cloaks, 
which  from  their  immense  labour  and 
work,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
feathers,  used  to  be  years  in  making,  and 
now  from  the  introduction  of  European 
customs  and  manufactures,  are  seldom  if 
ever  made.  They  are  esteemed  by  the 
natives  amongst  their  most  valuable  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell 
them,  but  only  to  transmit  them  down  to 
their  posterity  as  heir  looms.  Such  also 
is  their  extreme  rarity  that  lieutenant 
Rotzebue,  commander  of  a  Russian  dis¬ 
covery  ship  which  touched  at  these 
islands  a  few  years  ago,  offered  800  dol¬ 
lars,  nearly  i£200  sterling,  for  one  of 
these  war  cloaks,  but  without  success, 
not  being  able  to  obtain  one  at  any 
price.  The  cloaks  reaching  down  to  the 
knee  are  worn  only  by  the  king  and 
principal  chiefs ;  the  feather  tippets 
reaching  a  little  below  the  shoulder,  are 
worn  by  the  inferior  chiefs.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  which  attended  the 
voyage  of  the  Blonde  enabled  the  supe¬ 
rior  officers  to  obtain  a  few  of  these  su¬ 
perb  feather  cloaks,  together  with  some 
of  the  few  remaining  idols  and  other  cu¬ 
riosities,  which  from  the  prevalence  of 
European  customs  among  the  islanders, 
and  the  difficulty,  the  trouble,  and  the 
time  employed  in  making  them  may  now 
he  deemed  almost  invaluable.  Mr.  Ellis 
in  his  Missionary  Tour  through  Owhyee , 
has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the 
morai,  or  temple,  which  lord  Byron  en¬ 
tered;  though  he  was  not  allowed,  it 
being  then  strictly  tabooed ;  his  account 
of  the  different  customs,  arms,  dresses, 
manner  of  fighting  of  the  natives,  is 
likewise  a  faithful  representation. 

M.  H.  B. 


The  Prince  de  Conde,  in  a  council  of 
war  before  the  battle  of  Rocroi,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  advantages  of  possessing  that 
place,  the  Mareschal  de  Gassion  replied, 
u  But  if  we  should  lose  it,  what  would 
become  of  us  ?”  “  I  do  not  consider 

that,”  replied  the  prince,  “  as  I  shall 
die  before  that  happens.” 
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TIME’S  CHANGES. 

I  saw  her  once— so  freshly  fair 
That,  like  a  blossom  just  unfolding 
She  open’d  to  life's  cloudless  air. 

And  nature  joy’d  to  view  its  moulding; 

Her  smile,  it  haunts  my  memory  yet — 

Her  cheek’s  fine  hue  divinely  glowing — 

Her  rose-bud  mouth — her  eyes  of  jet — 

Around  on  all  their  light  bestowing; 

Oh  !  who  could  look  on  such  a  form, 

So  noblv  free,  so  softly  tender, 

And  darkly  dream  that  earthly  storm 

Should  dim  such  sweet  delicious  splendour  ! 
For  in  her  mien,  and  in  her  face. 

And  in  her  young  step’s  fairy  lightness, 
Nought  could  the  raptured  gazer  trace 
But  beauty’s  glow,  and  pleasure’s  brightness. 

I  saw  her  twice— an  altered  charm — 

But  still  of  magic  richest,  rarest. 

Than  girlhood’s  talisman  less  warm. 

Though  yet  of  earthly  sights  the  fairest; 

Upon  her  breast  she  held  a  child. 

The  very  image  of  its  mother; 

Which  ever  to  her  smiling  smiled. 

They  seem’d  to  live  but  in  each  other  i— 

But  matron  cares,  or  lurking  woe. 

Her  thoughtless,  sinless  look  had  banish'd. 
And  from  her  cheek  the  roseate  glow 
Of  girlhood’s  balmy  morn  had  vanished; 
Within  her  eyes,  upon  her  brow, 

Lay  something  softer,  fonder,  deeper. 

As  if  in  dreams  some  vision’d  woe 
Had  broke  the  Elysium  of  the  sleeper. 

I  saw  her  thrice — Fate's  dark  decree 
In  widow’s  garments  had  array’d  her. 

Yet  beautiful  she  seem’d  to  be, 

As  even  my  reveries  portray’d  her; 

The  glow,  the  glance  had  pass’d  away. 

The  sunshine,  and  the  sparkling  glitter; 

Still,  though  1  noted  pale  decay. 

The  retrospect  was  scarcely  bitter; 

For.  in  their  place  a  calmness  dwelt, 

Serene,  subduing,  soothing,  holy ; 

In  feeling  which,  the  bosom  felt 
That  every  louder  mirth  is  folly — 

A  pensiveness — which  is  not  grief, 

A  stillness — as  of  sun  set  streaming — 

A  fairy  glow  on  flower  and  leaf, 

Till  earth  looks  like  a  landscape  dreaming. 

A  last  time — and  unmoved  she  lay, 

Beyond  life’s  dim,  uncertain  river, 

A  glorious  mould  of  fading  clay, 

From  whence  the  spark  had  fled  for  ever  1 
I  gazed — my  breast  was  like  to  burst — 

And,  as  1  thought  of  years  departed. 

The  years  wherein  I  saw  her  first, 

When  she,  a  girl,  was  lightsome-hearted, — 
And,  when  I  mused  on  later  days. 

As  moved  she  in  her  matron  duty, 

A  happy  mother,  in  the  blaze 

Of  ripen’d  hope,  and  sunny  beauty,— 

I  felt  the  chill— I  turn’d  aside, 

Bleak  desolation’s  cloud  came  o’er  me. 

And  being  seem’d  a  troubled  tide 
Whose  wrecks  in  darkness  swam  before  me. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  SAUN- 
DERS. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  room  of  Pemberton.  His 
character,  and  his  beginning,  were  equally 
strange.  He  was  at  first  no  better  than  a 
poor  beggar-boy,  if  not  a  parish  found¬ 
ling,  without  known  parents  or  relations. 
He  had  found  a  way  to  live  by  obsequious¬ 
ness  (in  Clement’s-inn,  as  I  remember) 
and  courting  the  attorney’s  clerks  for 
scraps.  The  extraordinary  observance 
and  diligence  of  the  boy,  made  the  society 
willing  to  do  him  good.  He  appeared 
very  ambitious  to  learn  to  write ;  and  one 
of  the  attornies  got  a  board  knocked  up 
at  a  window  on  the  top  of  a  staircase,  and 
that  was  his  desk,  where  he  sat  and  wrote 
after  copies  of  court  and  other  hands  the 
clerks  gave  him.  He  made  himself  so 
expert  a  writer  that  he  took  in  business, 
and  earned  some  pence  by  hackney. writ¬ 
ing.  And  thus,  by  degrees,  he  pushed 
his  faculties,  and  fell  to  forms ;  and,  by 
books  that  were  lent  him,  became  an  ex¬ 
quisite  entering  clerk ;  and,  by  the  same 
course  of  improvement  of  himself,  an  able 
counsel,  first  in  special  pleading,  then  at 
large.  And,  after  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  had  practice  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Court,  equal  with  any  there.  As  to  his 
person,  he  was  very  corpulent  and  beast¬ 
ly ;  a  mere  lump  of  morbid  flesh.  He 
used  to  say,  44  by  his  troggs,”  (such  a 
humorous  way  of  talking  he  affected) 
44  none  could  say  he  wanted  issue  of  his 
body,  for  he  had  nine  in  his  back.”  He 
was  a  fetid  mass,  that  offended  his  neigh¬ 
bours  at  the  bar  in  the  sharpest  degree. 
Those,  whose  ill-fortune  it  was  to  stand 
near  him,  were  confessors,  and  in  sum¬ 
mer-time,  almost  martyrs.  This  hateful 
decay  of  his  carcass  came  upon  him  by 
continual  sottishness ;  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  brandy,  he  was  seldom  without  a  pot 
of  ale  at  his  nose,  or  near  him.  That 
exercise  was  all  he  used ;  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  or  piping  at 
home;  and  that  home  was  a  tailor’s  house 
in  Butcher-row,  called  his  lodging,  and 
the  man’s  wife  was  his  nurse,  or  worse  ; 
but  by  virtue  of  his  money,  of  which  he 
made  little  account,  though  he  got  a  great 
deal,  he  soon  became  master  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  and  being  no  changeling,  he  never 
removed,  but  was  true  to  his  friends,  and 
they  to  him,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

So  much  for  his  person  and  education. 
As  for  his  parts,  none  had  them  more 
lively  than  he.  Wit  and  repartee,  in  an 
affected  rusticity,  were  natural  to  him. 
He  was  ever  ready,  and  never  at  a  loss  ; 
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and  none  came  so  near  as  be  to  be  a  match 
for  sergeant  Maynard.  His  great  dexte¬ 
rity  was  in  the  art  of  special  pleading, 
and  he  would  lay  snares  that  often  caught 
his  superiors,  who  were  not  aware  of  his 
traps.  And  he  was  so  fond  of  success  for 
his  clients,  that  rather  than  fail,  he  would 
set  the  court  hard  with  a  trick ;  for  which 
he  met  sometimes  with  a  reprimand, 
which  he  would  wittily  ward  off,  so  that 
no  one  was  much  offended  with  him.  But 
Hales  could  not  bear  his  irregularity  of 
life ;  and  for  that,  and  suspicion  of  his 
tricks  used  to  bear  hard  upon  him  in  the 
court.  But  no  ill  usage  from  the  bench 
was  too  hard  for  his  hold  of  business, 
being  such  as  scarce  any  could  do  but 
himself.  With  all  this  he  had  a  good¬ 
ness  of  nature  and  disposition  in  so  great 
a  degree,  that  he  may  be  deservedly  styled 
a  philanthrope.  He  was  a  very  Silenus 
to  the  boys,  as,  in  this  place,  I  may  term 
the  students  of  the  law,  to  make  them 
merry  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  it. 
He  had  nothing  of  the  rigid  or  austere  in 
him.  Tf  any  near  him  at  the  bar  grum¬ 
bled  at  his  stench,  he  ever  converted  the 
complaint  into  content  and  laughing  with 
the  abundance  of  his  wit.  As  to  his  or¬ 
dinary  dealing,  he  was  as  honest  as  the 
driven  snow  was  white ;  and  why  not, 
having  no  regard  for  money,  or  desire  to 
be  rich  ?  And  for  good  nature  and  con¬ 
descension,  there  was  not  his  fellow.  I 
have  seen  him  for  hours  and  half-hours 
together,  before  the  court  sat,  stand  at 
the  bar  with  an  audience  of  students  over 
against  him,  putting  of  cases  and  debat¬ 
ing  so  as  suited  theii  capacities,  and  en¬ 
couraged  their  industry.  And  so  in  the 
Temple,  he  seldom  moved  without  a  par¬ 
cel  of  youths  hanging  about  him,  and  he 
merry  and  jesting  with  them. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this 
man  was  never  cut  out  to  be  a  presbyter, 
or  any  thing  that  is  severe  and  crabbed. 
In  no  time  did  he  lean  to  faction,  but  did 
his  business  without  offence  to  any.  He 
put  off  officious  talk  of  government  or 
politics  with  jests,  and  so  made  his  wit  a 
catholicon,  or  shield,  to  cover  all  his  weak 
places  and  infirmities.  When  the  court 
fell  into  a  steady  course  of  using  the  law 
against  all  kinds  of  offenders,  this  man 
was  taken  into  the  king’s  business ;  and 
had  the  part  of  drawing  and  perusal  of 
almost  all  indictments  and  informations 
that  were  then  to  be  prosecuted,  with  the 
pleading  thereon,  if  any  were  special ; 
and  he  had  the  settling  of  the  large  plead¬ 
ings  in  the  quo  warranto  against  London. 
His  lordship  had  no  sort  of  conversation 
with  him,  but  in  the  way  of  business  and 
at  the  bar ;  but  once,  after  he  was  in  the 
king’s  business,  he  dined  with  his  lord¬ 


ship,  and  no  more.  And  there  he  show¬ 
ed  another  qualification  he  had  acquired, 
and  that  was  to  play  jigs  upon  an  harp¬ 
sichord  ;  having  taught  himself  with  the 
opportunity  of  an  old  virginal  of  his 
landlady's  ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  not 
for  defect  but  figure,  as  to  see  him  were  a 
jest.  The  king,  observing  him  to  be  of 
a  free  disposition,  loyal,  friendly,  and 
without  greediness  or  guile,  thought  ot 
him  to  be  the  chief  justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench  at  that  nice  time.  And  the  mi¬ 
nistry  could  not  but  approve  of  it.  So 
great  a  weight  was  then  at  stake  as  could 
not  be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  princi¬ 
ples,  or  such  as  any  thing  might  tempt  to 
desert  them.  While  he  sat  in  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  he  gave  the  rule  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  lawyers.  But 
his  course  of  life  was  so  different  from 
what  it  had  been,  his  business  incessant, 
and  withal,  crabbed  ;  and  his  diet  and 
exercise  changed,  that  the  constitution  of 
his  body,  or  head  rather,  could  not  sus¬ 
tain  it,  and  he  fell  into  an  apoplexy  and 
palsy,  which  numbed  his  parts  ;  and  he 
never  recovered  the  strength  of  them.  He 
outlived  the  judgment  in  the  quo  war¬ 
ranto ;  but  was  not  present  ocherwise 
than  by  sending  his  opinion,  by  one  of 
the  judges,  to  be  for  the  king,  who,  at 
the  pronouncing  of  the  judgment,  declar¬ 
ed  it  to  the  court  accordingly,  which  is 
frequently  done  in  like  cases. — R.  North's 
L\ fe  of  Lord  Keeper  Guildford. 
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THE  LADY  OF  EDENMERE. 

A  TRADITIONAL  STORY. 

*******  My  grandfather  drew  his 
chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  thus  com¬ 
menced  his  promised  narrative : — Avail¬ 
ing  myself  of  a  long  vacation,  when  a 
young  collegian,  I  commenced  a  pedes¬ 
trian  tour  through  England.  I  was  at 
one  time  slowly  sauntering  down  a  rural 
solitary  lane  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day 
in  August,  in  that  still,  dreamy  state  of 
mind  which  a  summer  evening,  with  its 
warmth  and  quietness  and  heavenly 
sweetness,  is  so  apt  to  induce,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  sheet  of  fire  flashed  in  my  face, 
and  almost  blinded  me ;  to  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  peals  of  thunder.  On  looking  up,  I 
beheld  the  sky  involved  in  tempest-clouds, 
and  the  rain  beginning  to  fall  in  torrents.  I 
soon  quitted  the  lane,  and  came  upon  the 
highway  road  ;  here,  as  I  walked,  1  looked 
round  on  all  sides  for  shelter:  for  some  time 
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my  search  was  fruitless,  since  the  light¬ 
ning  dazzled  me,  and  the  fast  descending 
rain  gave  to  objects  at  a  little  distance  the 
appearance  of  a  thick  mist.  But  at  last, 
during  the  slight  intermission  of  the 
storm,  I  thought  I  discovered,  across 
some  fields,  a  white  house  ;  my  eyes  had 
not  deceived  me,  in  about  half  an  hour  I 
reached  a  mansion,  in  a  most  dilapidated 
state.  It  was  large,  and  had  evidently 
been  once  of  some  consideration,  but  now 
it  presented  a  complete  picture  of  desola¬ 
tion.  The  space  round  it  (perhaps  in 
former  times  a  garden)  produced  nettles, 
sowthistle,  dock,  hemlock,  and  mallow, 
in  abundance  and  luxuriance  ;  the  white 
walls  of  the  house  were  variously  streaked 
by  time  ;  its  windows  displayed  frag¬ 
ments  of  glass,  and  were  for  the  most 
part  closed  with  boards,  which  years  had 
rendered  dusky,  cobwebbed,  and  de¬ 
cayed.  The  hall-door  lock  was  rusty,  and 
there  was  no  knocker — I  tried  the  bell, 
but  it  was  broken  ;  when,  with  a  strong 
effort,  I  succeeded  in  forcing  the  door. 
As  far  as  I  could  distinguish  amid  the 
mingled  gloom  of  a  storm,  and  the  obscu¬ 
rity  of  an  apartment,  whose  windows  were 
all  partially  nailed  up,  the  interior  of  the 
house  presented  much  such  an  appearance 
as  its  exterior  had  indicated.  I  saw,  by 
the  momentary  flashes  of  lightning,  that 
I  stood  in  an  antique  hall,  hung  with 
pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  I  had  not 
a  sufficiency  of  light  to  distinguish  ;  and 
mingled  with  these,  I  discovered  many 
equestrian  and  chivalric  accoutrements. 
The  furniture  was  of  a  description  com¬ 
mon  to  old  manor  houses,  and  much  de¬ 
cayed,  excepting  an  oak  table,  and  on  this 
I  therefore  threw  myself,  to  await  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  storm.  In  about  an  hour  it 
was  over,  and  I  beheld  the  moon  sailing 
amid  a  sky  of  deep  azure  and  snow-like 
clouds  ;  then,  closing  the  door  of  the  de¬ 
serted  mansion,  I  retraced  my  steps  to 
the  road,  and  walking  on  at  a  pretty  good 
pace,  soon  reached  a  village,  where  I  re¬ 
solved  to  take  up  my  abode  for  the  night. 
Seated  in  the  best  parlour  of  the  little 
post-house,  I  expressed  my  surprise  to 
mine  host,  while  he  was  laying  the  cloth 
for  my  supper,  that  so  large  and  appa¬ 
rently  so  excellent  a  house  as  the  one  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  village  should  be 
uninhabited.  w  True,  Sir,”  replied  he, 
u  but  there  are  very  few  who  would  risk 
themselves  in  the  great  house  now,  I 
fancy.” — 44  Why  ?”  said  I. — u  Because, 
Sir  !  it  belonged  to  The  Lady  of  Eden- 
mere  /” — 44  Indeed  !  and  who  was  the 
Lady  of  Edenmere  ?  ” — 44  What  !  don’t 
you  know  that  story  ?  I  thought  it  had 
been  all  over  England  by  this  time  ; 
well,  I  suppose  I  must  tell  it :  and  first, 


this  is  the  village  of  Edenmere,  and  all 

the  estate  is  owned  by  Lord  C - ,  now 

at  Rome  (or  some  such  outlandish  place) 
for  education,  for  he  is  not  yet  of  age. 
Near  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  late  Lord 

C -  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he 

was  very  much  in  debt,  and  wished  to  let 
his  house  ;  but  as  it  was  an  old  rambling 
place,  and  the  rent  very  high,  for  a  long 
while  it  stood  untenanted.  At  length  a 
report  reached  our  village,  that  the  great 
house  had  been  hired  by  a  lady  ;  and  not 
many  days  after,  there  was  a  grand  stir, 
with  herself,  servants,  and  luggage, “pass¬ 
ing  to  their  new  habitation  ;  it  was  said 

that  she  was  related  to  Lord  C - , 

but  be  she  who  she  would,  she  seemed 
very  rich,  and  fully  authorized  to  alter 
the  house  as  she  pleased.  Two  wings  she 
immediately  added,  one  of  which  was  a 
splendid  mews,  the  other  consisted  of 
chambers  and  offices  for  her  servants. 
When  these  were  finished,  down  came  two 
dozen  of  the  finest  horses  ever  seen,  with 
almost  as  many  grooms  to  attend  upon 
them  ;  and  to  this  stud  The  Lady ,  as  she 
was  called,  (for  nobody  ever  made  out  her 
proper  name,)  was  constantly  adding, 
though  it  was  remarkable,  she  neither 
rode  herself,  nor  suffered  her  horses  to 
run  at  any  of  the  races  in  the  kingdom ; 
her  grooms  said,  she  had  the  finest  stud 
in  Great  Britain,  and  a  lovely  sight  it 
was  to  see  them  exercised.  But  the  Lady 
was  not  a  good  Lady,  nor  a  very  happy 
one  ;  she  was  gloomy,  kept  no  company, 
quarrelled  with  her  servants,  and  when 
she  turned  them  away,  took  no  others  in 
their  places.  At  last  we  almost  forgot 
that  such  a  being  lived  at  the  great 
house,  till  her  grooms  came  here,  and 
had  all  the  old  women  in  the  parish  ex¬ 
amined,  because  they  said  many  of  the 
horses  had  lately  been  witch-ridden.  The 
poor  old  creatures  protested  their  inno¬ 
cence  ;  but  my  Lady  raged,  and  the  men 
swore,  though  they  locked  the  stable- 
doors  every  night,  when  they  went  in  the 
morning  they  frequently  found  one  or 
other  of  the  beasts  half  dead  with  heat 
and  fatigue,  covered  with  foam,  and 
sometimes  with  blood,  and  they  should 
lose  their  places  if  the  mystery  were  not 
explained.  Just  at  this  particular  time, 
our  part  of  the  country  was  thrown  into 
a  state  of  great  fermentation,  by  the 
number  of  robberies  and  murders  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  highway,  and  every  one 
was  most  active  in  endeavouring  to  secure 
the  offender,  whom  it  was  asserted  scoured 
the  country,  concealed  in  a  black  cloak 
and  mask,  and  was  the  most  bold  and 
ferocious  villain  ever  known.  Time  fled, 
without  the  highwayman  being  disco¬ 
vered,  or  the  witch  who  rode  the  Lady  of 
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Edenmere1  s  horses,  till  at  length  this  ec¬ 
centric  being  was  missed  from  her  own 
house :  strong  suspicions  falling  on  her 
servants,  who  were  well  known  to  hate 
her,  they  went  to  clear  themselves  by  oath 
of  blood-guiltiness  before  a  magistrate, 
and  to  make  a  deposition  as  to  the  time 
when  their  Lady  was  first  missed,  and 
the  property  belonging  to  her  then  in  the 
mansion.  Every  room  was  locked  imme¬ 
diately,  till  Lord  C - should  determine 

what  was  best  to  be  done  ;  and  he  being 
then  very  ill,  it  was  full  two  months  be¬ 
fore  he  could  make  any  arrangements  ; 
at  last  he  came  down,  with  the  intention 
of  searching  the  house  thoroughly,  and 
was  himself  the  first  to  discover  a  very 
small  door  in  the  Lady’s  own  bedroom, 
so  artfully  fitted  to  the  panels  of  the 
wainscot,  that  it  was  no  wonder  it  had 
escaped  all  eyes  heretofore.  A  couple  of 
minute  bolts  on  either  side  secured  it, 
but  when  these  were  undrawn,  a  slight 
push  sufficed  to  open  it,  since  it  turned 
on  a  pivot,  leaving  space  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  one  person  through  the  aperture  ; 
beyond  it,  appeared  a  narrow  and  long 
flight  of  steps,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  for  it  was  exceedingly  dark. — 

4  Torches  !  ’  cried  Lord  C - - 

4  Humph  !  this  is  something  new  ; 
among  her  alterations,  my  tenant  told  me 
not  of  this.1 — Torches  were  procured, 
and  I,  with  some  young  men  and  boys, 
going  forward,  my  Lord  C — - — ,  with  my 
father  and  many  of  his  servants,  followed 
us.  We  had  not  descended  very  far,  be¬ 
fore  our  progress  was  arrested  by  some¬ 
thing  large,  black,  and  of  a  most  horri¬ 
ble  appearance  and  scent ;  this  we  turned 
and  raised,  though  with  sickening  hearts, 
and  discovered,  to  our  horror  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  that  it  was  the  remains  of  a  fe¬ 
male,  clad  exactly  as  report  had  clad  the 
highwayman ;  a  broken  lanterrrjaid  by 
the  side  of  this  hideous  mass  of  corruption, 
and  a  bunch  of  keys,  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  a  dirk,  fell  from  the  girdle  buckled 
around  its  waist ;  the  long  hair  of  a  wo¬ 
man  was  fresh  on  the  skull ;  but  on  re¬ 
moving  the  black  velvet  mask,  the  face 
was  too  much  decayed  for  any  features  to 
be  distinguished.  Some  of  us  remained 
with  the  body,  while  the  rest,  taking  the 
keys,  went  forward  to  see  whereto  the 
stone  staircase  led.  On  their  return  they 
brought  word,  that  at  the  bottom  of  it,  a 
circuitous  course  of  passages  brought 
them  to  a  small  door,  on  opening  which 
they  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  the 
mews  furthest  from  the  house,  and 
within  it ;  and  that  amongst  the  keys, 
were  those  which  fitted  into  every  lock  of 
every  door  in  these  splendid  stables. 
Thus,  then,  did  we  discover  the  end  of 


The  Lady  of  Edenmere ,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  overtook  such  great  and 
secret  wickedness.  Through  this  pas¬ 
sage,  known  to  none  but  herself,  used 
she  to  enter  the  mews  at  midnight, 
(taking  care  ever  to  close  the  secret  door,) 
harness  a  horse,  and  pursue  her  unlawful 
occupation  till  the  approach  of  dawn, 
and  return  with  her  spoils  through  the 
secret  communication.  In  one  of  these 
nefarious  sallies,  it  seems  she  broke  her 
leg,  missing  her  footing  probably  on  the 
narrow  steps,  and  there  perished  misera¬ 
bly  from  pain  and  starvation.  Lord  C 
shut  up  the  house  as  soon  as  the  mi¬ 
serable  woman’s  remains  were  consigned 
to  the  earth,  and  it  has  never  been  opened 
since.” — 44  Indeed  but  it  has,”  said  I ; 
44  and  are  those  paintings  in  the  hall 
family  portraits  ?”  Mine  host,  in  evi¬ 
dent  alarm,  inquired  if  I  had  ever  en¬ 
tered  the  great  house  ;  on  which  I  related 
my  sheltering  in  it  from  the  storm. 
44  And  did  you  see  nothing  there,  Sir  ?  ” 
— .44  Nothing  more  than  I  have  told  you  ; 
—  Why  ?  ” — 44  Because,  Sir,  they  do  say 
the  Lady  of  Edenmere  rides  there  still ; 
but  as  she  died  in  the  house,  she  may  not 
quit  it ;  well,  Sir,  ’tis  lucky  for  you  that 
you’re  out  of  the  great  house,  safe  and 
sound,  and  have  met  with  nothing  worse 
than  a  good  supper  in  a  place  like  this.” 
I  thought  so  too,  and  wisely  resolved 
never  to  take  up  my  abode  in  a  deserted 
mansion,  if  there  were  a  possibility  of 
meeting  with  better  fare  elsewhere. — 
Thus  ended  my  grandfather’s  narration. 

M.  L.  B. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

A  DOG-DAY. 

Now  the  dog-star  reigns,  and  the  weather 
is  really  what  Butler  describes  it  44  insult¬ 
ing  hot,”  Now  old  ladies,  who  dare 
venture  a-shopping,  go  parasolling  their 
withered  perfections  along,  and  entertain 
a  decided  dread  of  injuring  the  immate¬ 
rial  whiteness  of  their  skins,  which  have 
ceased  to  be  compared  to  44  lilies”  and 
44  snows,”  and  other  sonnet-like  similes, 
for  more  than  thirty  summers  ;  and  now 
old  gentlemen  look  very  earnestly  at  their 
thermometers,  and  find  that  they  are 
within  a  few  degrees  of  self-combustion, 
or  at  least  of  slow  suffocation.  Now 
dogs  go  mad,  and  dowdies  go  to  Margate; 
and  steam-boats  are  full,  and  dancing  on 
deck  is  thought  vulgar,  and  cigars  quite 
unnecessary.  Now  people  who  must  stay 
in  town  crawl  along,  a  caterpillar’s  pace. 
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in  the  shade  of  dead  walls,  and  look  half 
as  dead  themselves.  Now  butchers,  as 
they  pass  to  nosewar  1,  remind  you  of 
Dicky  Suett — they  emit  such  a  suety 
smell ;  and  now  butchers’  boys  are  parti¬ 
cularly  inveterate  against  blue-bottles, 
and  have  not  common  patience  with  com¬ 
mon  flies;  and  butchers’  dogs  dream  of 
gnats,  and  become  excessively  snappish. 
Now  cooks  suffer  a  daily  martyrdom ; 
and  scullion-boys  have  a  bitter  time  of  it, 
and  wish  they  had  been  born  black  in  the 
Western  Ind,  instead  of  being  beaten  so 
by  the  cudgelling  cooks  of  the  western 
end,  who  are  now  more  than  ever  impa¬ 
tient,  hot,  angry,  and  savage.  Now  al¬ 
dermen  puff  and  blow  like  grampusses 
left  ashore,  and  go  about  the  city,  at 
every  hundred  yards  dabbing  their  fore¬ 
heads  with  their  white  handkerchiefs, 
wlwch  are  in  half  an  hour  wet  to  the  ini¬ 
tial  corners.  Now  pump-handles  are 
going  all  day  long,  like  captain  Sabine’s 
pendulums  vibrating  seconds  ;  and  Aid- 
gate  pump  seems  as  if  it  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  late  panic  in  the  city 
— there  is  such  a  continual  run  upon  it ; 
and  now  dry  dogs  stand  under  pumps 
barking  at  the  handles,  in  utter  helpless¬ 
ness  of  themselves,  and  look  with  water- 
ing  eye  at  the  cooling  fluid  as  it  pours 
into  pitchers  and  cans,  and  think  unut¬ 
terable  things  of  the  iron  ladle  and  the 
idle  boys,  neither  of  whom  offer  them  a 
drop.  Now  firemen,  who  are  also  water¬ 
men,  throw  off  as  insufferable  the  sun 
fire-office  jackets,  and  cannot  endure  to 
recollect  that  there  ever  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  house  on  fire  ;  and  if  you  tell  them 
where  there  is  one  in  the  next  street,  they 
break  out  into  a  preparatory  perspiration  ; 
and  now  amateurs,  who  row  up  to  Rich¬ 
mond  in  funnies,  find  their  amusement 
rather  serious  and  sedentary,  and  think 
the  towing-horses  on  the  Putney  shore 
have  a  much  easier  time  of  it,  for  they 
work  in  the  shade ;  and  now  those  more 
adventurous,  who  get  as  far  as  Twicken¬ 
ham  Ait,  make  up  their  minds  to  hate 
Twickenham  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Now  pedestrians,  who  have  a  taste  for 
rural  delights,  and  have  five  miles  to 
walk,  die  through  two,  and  d — n  every 
step  of  the  other  three ;  and  now  the 
good-looking,  red-faced  and  white-hatted 
gentlemen,  who  drive  the  short  stages, 
are  suspected  to  meet  with  many  more 
half-way  houses  than  ordinary ;  their  wit, 
too,  is  more  than  usually  dry.  Now  table- 
beer  casks  beeome  very  soon  on  the  tilt, 
to  the  alarm  of  stewards  and  the  asto¬ 
nishment  of  butlers,  who  wonder  how 
they  could  possibly  run  out  so  fast.  The 
coachman  and  groom  are  asked  if  they 
can  account  for  it ;  coaehee,  who  comes 
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from  the  west  countree,  declares  it  to  be 
out  of  his  guess ;  but  Ned,  the  groom, 
who  comes  from  Yorkshire,  doubts  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  not  possible  for  twenty  gallons 
of  table  ale  to  drink  up  each  other  in  such 
dry  weather  !  Now  publicans  use  twice 
their  usual  quantity  of  chalk  ;  and  the 
weekly  beer-bill  makes  the  acceptor  look 
as  grave  at  its  amount  as  if  it  was  his 
own  funeral  expenses  ;  and  now  maiden 
ladies,  living  on  small  annuities,  swallow 
twice  the  accustomed  quantum  of  Sou¬ 
chong  at  a  sitting.  Now  fashionables 
wish  in  vain  that  it  was  not  fashionable 
to  be  seen  in  Rotten-Row  when  the  sun 
looks  perpendicularly  down  from  the 
heavens  ;  and  the  haut  ton ,  who  meet  at 
midnight  in  full  assemblies,  may  rather 
be  called  the  hot  ton ;  and  now  it  is  as 
difficult  to  get  a  seat  in  the  Park  as  it  is  in 
the  Parliament ;  and  those  who  do,  seem 
as  if  they  had  obtained  it  after  many 
days’  contest,  and  look  as  if  they  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  chaired  as  the  sitting  members 
for  St.  James’s  Mall.  Now  fat  persons 
of  both  sexes  wish  they  had  not  indulged 
so  much  in  the  “  good  things  of  this  life” 
in  the  winter  months,  for  which  they  pay 
a  horrid  interest  during  the  summer  ditto ; 
and  much  they  envy  the  lean  and  compa¬ 
ratively  cool  creatures  who  move  about 
them  without  being  drowned  in  their  own 
unction,  like  a  goose  basted  in  his  own 
fat ;  and  now  elderly  gentlemen  who  wear 
powder,  and  wo’n’t  wear  chip  hats,  are 
all  over  admirations  (!  j  !  j  !),  periods 
(.  • .  • .),  and  commas  on  coat- 

collars  and  black  waistcoats,  from  u  the 
minute  drops”  of  their  profuse,  powder 
perspiration.  Now  a  short-sighted  per¬ 
son  of  much  consequence,  who  pats  an 
iron  post  on  the  top,  and  cries,  u  stand 
out  of  the  way,  boy  !”  feels  as  if  he  had 
committed  a  mistake,  and  blistered  his 
fingers  ;  and  now  it  is  really  an  East- 
Indian  sort  of  indulgence  to  meet  an  old 
friend  who  looks  coolly  on  one,  and  be¬ 
gins  not  to  remember  whether  one’s  name 
is  Smith  or  Simpson  ;  and  we  cannot  re¬ 
sent  the  cut ,  the  coolness  of  the  cutter's 
assurance  is  so  agreeable — but,  on  the 
contrary,  feel  grateful.  Now  bakers  look 
up  from  their  Tartarian  territories,  and 
deem  the  arching  heaven  over  this  earth 
to  be  a  larger  sort  of  oven,  in  which  men 
are  baked  instead  of  meats ;  and  now 
bakers’  men  become,  if  anything,  rather 
more  crusty  than  their  crustiest  loaves. 
Now  fishmongers  are  observed  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious,  about  dusk,  to  throw 
a  light  upon  their  fish,  lest  too  much 
darkness  should  afford  an  opportunity  to 
their  mackerel,  and  other  “  small  deer” 
to  throw  a  light  upon  themselves  ;  for  it 
is  a  villanous  piece  of  candour  in  your 
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stale  fish,  that  they  will  not  keep  their 
own  secret ;  and  now  fishmongers  need 
not  boil  the  blue  out  of  lobsters,  for  if 
your  lobster  have  any  reminiscences  of 
his  former  cool  enjoyments  whilst  a  tenant 
in  the  deep,  he  will  stew  himself  into  the 
becoming  red.  Now  farmers  'would  not 
mind  subscribing  tor  a  shower  of  rain  if 
it  were  purchasable  ;  and  pathways 
across  fields  are  chapped  and  gaping  ;  and 
cows  ruminate  in  dry  ponds,  and  wish 
themselves  camels  (for  they  can  carry  a 
pale  of  water  with  them),  and  look  with 
horror  at  dry  fodder,  and  wishful  at  their 
own  milk  in  the  dairy  pails ;  and  farm¬ 
yard  dogs  cannot  bark  from  drouth  ;  and 
ducks  waddle  far  and  near  to  discover  a 
ditch  not  quite  dry,  with  duck-weed 
overgrown,  but  cannot  find  such  a  duck’s 
paradise  either  near  or  far,  and  return 
home  in  melancholy  procession,  ruminat¬ 
ing  in  silence  on  the  44  halycon  days”  of 
hard  showers  and  overflowing  brooks, 
dykes,  rivers,  and  rivulets. 

44  Now  the  mower  whets  his  scythe,” 
and  wishes  he  could  wet  himself  at  the 
same  time.  Now  several  Miss  Smiths 
tumble  quite  promiscuously  over  little 
hillocks  of  hay,  where  it  is  making ;  and 
Irish  hay-makers  seem  very  indignant, 
but  are  pacifiable  by  penny  subscriptions 
for  the  havoc  made.  Now  a  thermome¬ 
ter,  if  taken  into  a  theatre,  stands  at  130° 
during  the  first  piece,  and  at  160°  during 
the  farce,  which  is  no  joke — and  play¬ 
goers  are  to  be  pitied  for  their  infatua¬ 
tion  ;  and  now  the  Tritons  and  New- 
river  Neptunes,  when  they  plunge  into 
the  tank  at  Sadler’s  Wells  theatre,  hiss 
like  so  many  bars  of  hot  iron  thrown  out 
of  an  iron  foundry  ;  and  the  gods  in  the 
gallery  cry  out  44  throw  him  over  !-”  tak¬ 
ing  the  noise  to  be  the  sibilation  of  a 
hypercritical  one-shilling  critic,  and  o’ 
the  instant  some  harmless  innocent  indi¬ 
vidual,  Jones  or  Jenkins  is  tossed  into 
the  pit,  to  the  smashing  of  one  chande¬ 
lier,  and  the  breaking  of  two  necks  which 
have  no  connexion  with  the  Swan  in 
Lad -lane  ;  wherefore  the  manager  is  cal¬ 
led  for,  and  Tom  Libdin  advances  to 
the  foot-lights,  makes  his  speech,  bows, 
withdraws  as  he  bows,  and  plumps  back¬ 
wards  into  the  44  real  water”  for  which 
that  theatre  is  famous,  and  the  curtain 
drops  amidst  considerable  applause.  Now 
the  Lyceum  shrubbery  cannot  deceive  one 
for  a  moment  into  the  expectation  of  cool¬ 
ness,  if  one  observes  the  stewed  dandies 
and  greens  which  make  up  the  show  of 
that  half  price  paradise  for  ’prentice  boys; 
and  Mr.  Arnold,  if  he  really  wishes  to 
keep  his  theatre  open,  instead  of  intro¬ 
ducing  Scotch  and  Irish  airs  into  his 
operas,  would  find  it  more  to  his  interest 


to  introduce  the  airs  of  heaven.  Now 
amateur-laureates,  having  birth-day  odes 
and  epithalamia  to  produce,  go  mad  by 
dozens  ;  and  I,  who  only  attempted  a 
solitary  sonnet  yesterday,  found  myself 
stuck  fast  at  the  thirteenth  line,  in  a  pro¬ 
fuse  perspiration  ;  and  as  the  twine  mer¬ 
chant  passed  under  my  window,  crying 
44 buy  a  line”  felt  inclined  to  make  a 
bargain  with  him,  in  imitation  of  my 
particular  poetical  friend,  the  late  Leather- 
lane  lyrical,  when  in  similar  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  despair  ;  for  he,  poor  fellow,  made 
use  of  that  44  last  line  of  all  that  ends 
this  woeful  tragedy,”  in  a  very  unlyrical 
manner,  and  tied  himself  up  by  it  to  his 
tester,  suicidally  dying  of  an  unfinish- 
able  sonnet  in  the  dog-days  ;  an  awful 
warning  to  all  rash  rhymesters  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  bringing  down  a  sonnet  till  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  sonnets  are  in  season,  and 
bring-downable. — Monthly  Magazine. 


AMUSEMENTS  ON  THE  PRATER 
AT  VIENNA. 

In  no  other  city  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
the  variety  of  costumes  which  met  our 
eyes  as  we  wound  our  way  through  the 
crowd  ;  Polish  Jew3  in  their  long  robes 
and  high  fur  caps,  Turks,  Greeks,  Ar¬ 
menians,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  others,  each  in  their  peculiar 
national  dress,  were  to  be  seen  sauntering 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  or  staring  at 
the  different  shows  exhibited  to  their  cu¬ 
rious  gaze.  Under  one  tree  that  citizen 
of  the  world,  Punch,  had  taken  bis  stand, 
and  was  giving  and  receiving  those  far- 
resounding  blows,  which,  he  complained, 
were  witnessed  and  heard  by  his  hard¬ 
hearted  audience  with  jeers  and  laughter 
instead  of  due  sorrow  and  commiseration  ; 
a  rival  in  the  public  favour  had  taken 
possession  of  another  tree  not  far  distant, 
and  in  the  disguise  of  a  monkey  was  re¬ 
versing  the  order  of  things,  aping  an  ape 
in  his  actions  by  hanging  down  from  the 
branches,  skipping  from  bough  to  bough, 
&c.  &c. ;  further  on  was  to  be  found  a 
clown  or  scaramouch,  expatiating  with 
great  earnestness  and  volubility  on  the 
magnificent  sight  that  was  to  be  seen  be¬ 
hind  that  plain  and  modest-looking  green 
curtain  ;  4"  the  royal  and  imperial  ban¬ 
quet,  at  which  were  assembled  all  the 
sovereigns,  ministers,  and  generals  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  ;  the 
most  perfect  likenesses  ever  executed  in 
wax,  and  he  himself  and  his  master  had 
visited  each  court  in  succession,  and  had 
taken  the  models  from  nature  ;”  in  con¬ 
clusion,  he  begged  of  those  who  had  not 
dined,  to  abstain  from  entering  until  they 
had  done  so,  as,  if  very  hungry,  they  might 
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be  tempted  to  seize  on  the  viands,  fruits, 
&c.  laid  before  these  mighty  princes  (so 
great  was  their  resemblance  to  the  reality), 
and  thus  be  guilty  of  disrespect  which  he 
was  sure  they  were  unwilling  to  show. 
On  every  side  were  to  be  seen  roundabouts 
of  various  inventions  ;  one  fitted  out  with 
small  ships,  which,  in  their  circumvolu¬ 
tions,  imitated,  by  means  of  a  mechanical 
contrivance,  the  motion  of  a  vessel  in  a 
heavy  sea,  appeared  to  be  best  attended  ; 
for  any  tale,  sight,  or  exhibition,  relating 
to  the  sea,  is  received  by  this  inland  peo¬ 
ple  with  greater  favour  and  goodwill  than 
by  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  realities  they  attempt  to 
describe.  The  unknown  always  excites 
curiosity  and  interest.  Swings  there  were 
also  in  abundance  ;  one  struck  me  as 
novel  and  remarkable ;  you  mounted  on 
a  wooden  horse,  a  helmet  was  placed  on 
your  head,  tfnd  a  lance  given  into  your 
hand,  and  when,  by  means  of  swinging, 
you  had  attained  the  quickest  motion,  the 
trumpet  sounded  a  charge ;  a  knight, 
formed  of  painted  canvass,  then  appeared 
on  the  battlements  of  a  wooden  tower,  close 
to  which  you  passed  in  your  course  ;  in 
transfixing  with  your  spear  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  warrior  was  the  great  object  of  glory ; 
nor  was  it  always  so  easy  as  you  might 
imagine,  from  the  swiftness  with  which 
you  passed,  and  the  lightness  and  agility 
of  the  knight  in  gliding  from  the  blow. 
Many  were  the  groups  collected  around 
the  story-tellers,  some  of  whom  were  also 
musicians,  and  introduced  into  their  ro¬ 
mances  songs  relating  to  the  tale.  One 
musician,  of  a  novel  character,  I  remarked ; 
he  was  whistling  more  sweetly  and  beau¬ 
tifully  than  I  had  thought  possible,  and 
accompanying  with  a  guitar  the  music  he 
whistled.  Restaurateurs  were  to  be  found 
in  every  .‘quarter ;  the  tents  and  decorations 
of  some  very  splendid  ;  under  an  awning 
of  silk,  stretched  from  one  tree  to  another, 
was  quite  an  eastern  assemblage  ;  sitting 
cross-legged  on  carpets  in  one  part  was  a 
party  of  Turks  smoking,  and  gravely 
smiling  on  the  surrounding  scene  ;  near 
them,  at  dinner,  were  some  Americans, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  the  females 
of  the  party  decked  out  in  all  their  finery, 
among  which  the  necklace  of  large  golden 
coins  strung  together  was  always  to  be 
seen  ;  a  Greek  bishop  was  drinking  his 
coffee  beside  them,  while  under  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  trees  was  a  group  of  Hungarian 
peasants,  who,  in  physiognomy,  dress, 
and  appearance,  bear  resemblance  to  the 
Tartar  tribes.  Having  been  much  amused 
by  this  motley  assemblage,  we  proceeded 
about  three  o’clock  to  the  avenue  appointed 
for  the  drive’  and  walk  of  the  beau  monde. 
Many  of  the  equipages  were  extremely 


handsome,  and  although  perhaps  a  little 
too  gaudy  and  splendid  to  please  English 
taste  on  close  observation,  yet  added  much 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  general  coup  d'ccil. 
Several  ladies  left  their  carriages,  and 
walked  in  order  to  show  their  rich  dresses 
to  advantage,  for  in  no  other  city  is  extra¬ 
vagance  in  dress  carried  to  greater  height. 
All  ranks  at  Vienna,  even  the  highest, 
have  a  peculiarity  in  their  manners,  that 
instantly  strikes  a  stranger  ;  ’tis  that  of 
the  gentlemen  kissing  the  hands  of  the 
ladies  whenever  he  meets  or  leaves  them ; 
you  are  expected  to  pay  this  homage  to  a 
Viennese  lady,  even  at  your  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  her.  After  having  remained 
here  some  time,  we  returned  to  the  scene 
we  had  before  quitted,  and  dined  under 
one  of  the  awnings,  a  good  band  of  music 
playing  for  us  during  the  banquet.  For 
our  meal  we  made  choice  of  the  two  great 
national  dishes  of  Austria ;  namely,  the 
beer  soup  (made  of  beer,  raisins,  currants, 
and  crumbs  of  bread,  foiled  together,  and 
served  up  hot  or  cold  as  may  best  suit 
the  season  of  the  year),  and  the  hiihner 
gebacken  ;  the  latter  consists  of  chicken 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  fried  in  a  sauce 
composed  chiefly  of  eggs.  As  twilight 
approached,  we  returned  to  town,  and 
entered  the  Volks-garten,  a  garden  near 
the  palace,  where  all  the  gay  company  of 
Vienna,  in  their  best  attire,  those  who 
wish  to  see  and  be  seen,  eat  ices,  listen  to 
music,  and  promenade  by  the  light  of  an 
illumination,  every  summer  evening,  from 
sun-set  until  ten  o’clock  ;  it  is  a  very  gay 
and  splendid  scene.  We  finished  the 
day’s  amusement  by  attending  a  ball  given 
at  the  Apollo  Saal,  a  large  and  fine  room, 
decorated  with  pillars  and  statues,  where 
were  assembled  about  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  middling  or  shopkeeper  class  ; 
waltzing  (the  only  dance  performed)  was 
kept  up  with  great  spirit ;  they  often 
dance  the  waltz  in  cotillons  or  parties ,  in 
which  one  couple  are  appointed  leaders';; 
their  motions  and  figures  the  others  are 
obliged  to  follow  and  imitate ;  this  gives 
variety  and  animation  to  what  would  be 
otherwise  a  monotonous  dance. 

London  Magazine. 


LADY  BIRDS. 

An  unusual  number  of  the  insects  called 
lady-birds  are  observed  at  the  present 
time.  At  Brighton  immense  numbers 
have  fallen  in  every  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  fishermen  state  that  at  sea  they 
have  been  actually  covered  with  them. 
It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  known  to  all 
our  readers,  that  the  larva  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  little  creature  preys  most  voraciously 
upon  the  aphis ,  or  green  fly,  by  which  so 
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many  hundred  acres  of  pulse  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  close  observer  might  have 
seen,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  small  caterpil¬ 
lar,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  inclining  to 
purple,  with  orange  spots,  actively  em¬ 
ployed  in  devouring  those  ravagers  upon 
almost  every  stalk  where  they  had  settled, 
thus  beautifully  illustrating  the  order  of 
the  universe,  by  which  even  when  one 
description  of  insect  becomes  most  threat¬ 
ening,  its  numbers  are  brought  within 
due  limits  by  a  corresponding  increase 
of  another.  The  connexion  of  ills  (or 
seeming  ills)  and  remedies  is  further 
shewn  by  the  account  from  Brighton ;  for 
not  only  does  the  coccinella  supply  food 
to  birds,  which  perhaps  would  otherwise 
suffer,  in  a  dry  season  like  this,  from  the 
scarcity  of  worms  and  other  ground  in¬ 
sects  ;  but  it  also,  as  Mr.  Kirby  con¬ 
cludes,  becomes  the  sustenance  of  those 
fish,  in  the  sea,  which  at  other  seasons 
ascend  the  rivers  in  search  of  them.  In 
what  manner  the  larva  of  the  lady-birds, 
incapable  of  flying  or  of  moving  to  a 
great  distance,  are  brought  together  in 
the  spot  where  their  food  is  to  be  found, 
might  be  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry. 
Of  their  flight,  Mr.  Kirby  gives  the.  fol¬ 
lowing  account : — 

u  As  the  locust-eating  thrush  accom¬ 
panies  the  locusts,  so  the  coccinella  seem 
to  pursue  the  aphides  ;  for  I  know  no 
other  reason  to  assign  for  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  that  are  sometimes,  especially  in  the 
autumn,  to  be  met  with  on  the  sea-coast 
or  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers.  Many 
years  ago,  those  of  the  humber  were  so 
thickly  strewed  with  the  common  lady¬ 
bird,  that  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  tread¬ 
ing  upon  them.  Some  years  afterwards  I 
noticed  a  mixture  of  species,  collected  in 
vast  numbers,  on  the  sand-hills  on  the 
sea-shore,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Norfolk ;  and  about  five  or  six  years 
ago  they  covered  the  cliffs  of  all  the  wa¬ 
tering  places  on  the  Kentish  and  Sussex 
coasts,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the  su¬ 
perstitious,  who  thought  them  forerun¬ 
ners  of  some  direful  evil.  These  last 
probably  emigrated  with  the  aphides  from 
the  hop-grounds.  Whether  the  latter  and 
their  devourers  cross  the  sea  has  not  been 
ascertained ;  that  the  coccinella  attempt 
it,  is  evident  from  their  alighting  upon 
ships  at  sea,  as  I  have  witnessed  myself.” 


®be  ©atbem. 

**  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.”—  Wotton 

A  CURIOUS  LETTER. 

Dear  Father — I  write  to  you  this 
day,  which  is  Monday ,  and  send  it  by 


the  messenger,  who  leaves  on  Tuesday  ; 
he  will  be  in  town  by  Wednesday ,  and 
you  will  receive  my  letter  on  Thursday  ; 
therefore,  be  pleased  to  let  me  have  the 
money  by  Friday ,  or  I  shall  quit  this 
place  on  Saturday ,  and  be  with  you  on 
Sunday  ! 


AN  IGNORANT  MONARCH. 

Withered,  king  of  Kent,  used  the 
sign  of  the  cross  for  his  mark  to  his 
grants,  he  being  unable  to  write  his 
name. 


RIDING  IN  THE  RAIN. 

A  gentleman,  riding  over  Salisbury 
Plain  when  it  rained  very  hard,  set  up  a 
gallop,  and  met  with  a  traveller  whose  horse 
was  standing  still.  Somewhat  surprised 
at  the  sight,  he  asked  the  reason  of  it. 
u  Zounds,”  says  the  other,  “  who  the  devil 
but  a  fool  would  ride  in  all  this  wet.” 

W.  G. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hubert's  communication  is  left  tor  him  with  our 
publisher. 

Antiquarius  will  observe  that  under  the  head 
of  Retrospective  Gleanings,  we  intend  preserv¬ 
ing  tlie  choice  flowers  which  blossomed  in 
a  olden  time.”  Antiquarian  researches,  valu¬ 
able  extracts  from  old  authors,  notices  of  popular 
customs,  and  local  superstitions,  will,  therefore, 
be  of  great  use  to  us. 

Jacobus  has  our  best  thanks.  On  comparing 
signatures,  we  have  ascertained  the  truth  of 
his  conjecture. 

The  Moralist's  Common  Place  Book  is  too 
common-place  for  insertion. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  our  labours  if  onr 
correspondents  would  put  the  date  of  the  month 
to  their  communications. 

The  drawings  sent  us  by  S.  D.  **  H.  J.  B. 
and  C.  E.  R.  are  received,  and  shall  be  attended 
to  as  early  as  possible. 

We  are  obliged  to  J.  B.  J .  for  the  perusal  of 
his  interesting  papers,  but  cannot  accede  to  the 
request  he  has  made  to  us.  If  he  wishes  to  have 
his  communication  returned  to  him,  it  shall  be 
left  with  our  publisher. 

We  cannot  decide  upon  the  Romance  by 
M.  H.  S.  until  it  is  complete. 

A  Riddle,  in  the  dog-days,  is  intolerable.  Let 
us  have  our  Christmas  hearths,  nuts,  wrassail, 
and  snap-dragons,  and  then,  perhaps,  we  might 
comfortably  solve  Ignoramus's  puzzle. 

If  A  Constant,  Reader,  Jacobus,  and  Censor 
will  call  upon  our  publisher,  he  will  readily  ex¬ 
plain  and  rectify  the  matter  alluded  to  in  their 
letters. 

G.  Grantham.  J.  A.  and  A  Constant  Reader , 
are  under  consideration. 

C.  H.  C.  is  inadmissible. 
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seated  our  readers  with  a  view  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  House ;  and  following  up  our 
plan  of  giving  engravings  of  all  the  royal 
residences,  we  now  take  Carlton  House, 
the  town  residence  of  his  Majesty,  George 
the  Fourth.  This  extensive  building  (of 
which  the  above  is  a  most  accurate  and 
spirited  illustration)  is  threatened  with 
almost  immediate  destruction,  and  must 
yield  to  the  spirit  of  improvement  that 
suggested  the  erection  of  a  new  palace, 
more  worthy  the  residence  of  the  monarch 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  splendid 
building,  now  erecting  on  the  site  of  the 
Queen’s  Palace,  is  in  a  state  of  great  for¬ 
wardness,  and  we  trust  that  its  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  beauty  of  architecture,  will  do 
ample  credit  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of 
our  country,  and  that  it  may  no  longer 
be  remarked  by  foreigners,  that  “  our 
poorhouses  are  like  palaces,  and  our  pa¬ 
laces  like  prisons.” 

Carlton  House  is  situate  on  the  northern 
side  of  St.  James’s  Park,  and  fronting 
Pall  Mall.  Its  appearance  from  Regent- 
street  is  exceedingly  heavy  and  gloomy, 
and  conveys  but  little  idea  either  of  its 
extent  or  magnificence,  the  principal 
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low  screen,  surmounted  by  a  beautiful 
colonnade.  This  screen,  it  is  understood, 
will  be  preserved,  and  on  the  removal  of 
the  palace,  it  is  contemplated  that  a 
square,  or  rather  place,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  Portland  Place,  should  occupy  the 
site  of  Carlton  Gardens. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  our  country 
readers,  especially,  may  form  some  idea  of 
its  present  state,  we  will  conduct  them 
into  the  Great  Hall ,  and  thence  through 
the  apartments  most  worthy  of  observa¬ 
tion,  for  by  referring  to  p.  409,  vol.  vii.  of 
the  Mirror,  they  will  find  an  intelligent 
friend  has  somewhat  anticipated  our  no¬ 
tice  of  the  building,  under  the  head  of 
“  Carlton  Palace  and  the  Rookery.” 

The  Great  Hall  is  extremely  capacious, 
and  is  embellished  with  columns  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Sienna  marble.  It  displays  nu¬ 
merous  sculptural  ornaments,  is  lighted 
by  an  oval  skylight,  and  conducts  to  the 
Vestibule,  a  fine  apartment,  which  leads 
to  the  centre  of  the  suite  of  rooms.  The 
Great  Staircase  is  divided  into  arches, 
and  is  extremely  grand. 

The  West  Ante-Room  is  used  as  a 
waiting-room  for  persons  of  distinction, 
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and  contains  whole  length  portraits  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Hoppner.  The 
Circular  Room ,  and  Crimson  Drawing- 
Room ,  are  highly  splendid — the  draperies 
of  the  one  being  of  crimson  satin,  and  the 
other  of  light  blue  silk ;  but,  for  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  grandeur,  The  Throne -Room 
surpasses  all.  The  carpets  are  through¬ 
out  the  palace  of  English  manufacture, 
and  the  one  which  is  used  in  this  room 
weighs  upwards  of  a  ton,  and  is  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  draperies  of  the  Ante- 
Chamber  are  blue  velvet,  and  the  walls 
being  covered  with  the  same,  sofas  and 
chairs  to  correspond,  the  apartment  is 
highly  interesting  and  elegant.  The 
Rose  Satin  Drawing-Room  is  fitted  up 
in  the  Chinese  style.  It  abounds  with 
beautiful  China  ornaments  and  valuable 
stones.  To  the  lovers  of  painting,  this 
apartment  affords  a  rich  treat.  The  Blue 
Velvet  Room  and  the  Blue  Velvet  Closet 
are  state  apartments,  and  the  Golden 
Drawing-Raom ,  the  Gothic  Dining- 
Room ,  and  the  Bow  Sitting-Room ,  are 
fitted  up  in  the  most  splendid  manner, 
and  must  be  seen  to  convey  a  correct  idea 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  interior  of  an 
English  palace. 

The  Library  is  capacious,  and  over¬ 
looks  the  gardens.  It  displays  consider¬ 
able  taste,  and  the  books,  in  their  splen¬ 
did  variety  of  superb  bindings,  are  classed, 
and  conveniently  arranged.  The  Conser¬ 
vatory ',  the  pavement  of  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Portland  stone,  is  entered  by 
three  folding  sash  doors  of  plate  glass. 
The  perspective  is  fine,  and  the  interior 
resembles  a  small  cathedral,  built  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture  ;  and  though 
last,  not  least,  is  the  Armory ,  occupy¬ 
ing  three  or  four  spacious  rooms,  and 
containing  the  finest  collection  of  curiosi¬ 
ties,  &c.  in  the  world.  To  describe  these 
magnificent  apartments,  is  a  task  we 
could  not  perform,  were  even  the  thirty- 
two  columns  of  the  Mirror  left  open  for 
our  observation.  It  must  suffice  that  here 
are  the  rarest  specimens  of  arms  from  all 
nations, — caps,  boots,  spurs,  turbans, 
shields,  bows,  dresses,  models  of  horses, 
helmets,  sabres,  swords,  daggers,  cano¬ 
pies,  palanquins,  guns,  coats  of  mail, — 
and  to  these  considerable  additions  have 
lately  been  made,  by  presents  received  by 
his  Majesty  from  India,  Egypt,  and  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world. 


ON  WIT. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  thing 
in  the  world  so  universally  admired  as 
wit ;  and  again,  e  contra ,  hardly  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  we  can  find  a  greater 


difference  of  opinion  than  among  the  most 
celebrated  authors  in  their  several  defini¬ 
tions  of  it.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
their  studious  aim,  in  dissertations  on  this- 
topic,  to  manage  the  explication  so  dex¬ 
terously,  as  necessarily  to  comprehend 
their  own  productions.  For  instance; 
Dryden  maintains  that  44  wit  consists  in 
a  propriety  of  words  and  sentiments.” 
Yet  this  must  surely  be  allowed  to  be 
nearly  as  much  distinct  from  wit,  as  from 
nonsense  or  folly  ;  since  it  merely  implies 
an  accurate  use  of  lexicography,  and,  as 
is  very  correctly  observed,  (in  No.  62  of 
the  44  Spectator,”)  if  this  definition  be 
considered  a  just  one,  Euclid  was  certainly 
the  greatest  wit  that  ever  existed  !  For 
where  can  be  found  more  propriety  in  the 
choice  of  words,  adapted  to  the  subject, 
than  in  his  44  Elements  ?”  which,  so  far 
from  inspiring  mirth,  have  proved  the 
iipons  asinorum''>  to  many. 

Locke’s  definition  of  wit  is  nearly  as 
faulty  as  Dryden’s ;  he  says,  44  wit  lies 
in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting 
those  together  with  quickness  and  vaiiety, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance 
and  congruity  ;  thereby  to  make  a  plea¬ 
sant  picture,  and  agreeable  vision  to  the 
fancy.”  This,  however,  is  a  tacit  cen¬ 
sure  on  his  logic,  as  it  is  not  a  general 
definition  of  wit,  but  only  of  a  particular 
species. 

Pope  is  a  third  instance  ;  he  thus  ex¬ 
plains  it 

“  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  exprest.* 
So  that,  according  to  him,  nothing  can 
be  called  witty  that  is  not  rhetorical ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  almost  seems  to  imply  that  sheer 
nonsense,  when  expressed  elegantly,  be¬ 
comes  wit. 

Sir  William  Davenant  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  false  definitions  of  wit ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
discretion  and  prudent  conduct  in  our 
several  stations  in  life.  Take  it  in  his 
own  words  : — 44  Wit  is  in  divines,  humi¬ 
lity,  exemplariness,  and  moderation ;  in 
statesmen,  gravity,  vigilance,  benign  com¬ 
placency,  secrecy,  patience,  and  despatch  ; 
in  leaders  of  armies,  valour,  faithfulness, 
temperance,  dexterity  in  punishing  and 
rewarding,”  &c.  Thus  far  our  poetical 
knight ;  but  (when  his  hand  was  in)  it 
was  a  great  pity  he  had  not  gone  a  little 
farther,  as  thus :  in  tanners,  the  dressing 
of  a  hide ;  in  carpenters,  adroitness  in 
handling  their  tools  ;  or  in  cutlers,  the 
tempering  and  sharpening  razors  !  O  ! 
rem  ridiculam ,  exclaims  the  reader, 
smiling. 

Mr.  Addison,  in  several  successive  num¬ 
bers  of  the  44  Spectator,”  treats  at  some 
length  of  the  various  sorts  of  false  wit, 
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and  censures  authors,  who  ( opera  se  nihil 
agunt )  employ  their  talents  in  acrostics, 
anagrams,  chronograms,  epigrams,  and 
puns ;  yet,  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
this  opinion,  we  find  that  Dean  Swift  (in 
the  following  well-known  lines)  considers 
the  smartness  of  the  epigram  as  indis¬ 
pensable  : — 

“  True  wit  is  like  the  precious  stone. 

Dug  from  the  Indian  mine  ; 

Which  boasts  two  various  pow’rs  in  one. 

To  cut  as  well  as  shine. 

Genius,  like  that,  if  polish'd  right. 

With  the  same  gift  abounds  ; 

Appears  at  ouce  both  keen  and  bright, 

And  sparkles  while  it  wounds .” 

The  reign  of  James  I.  was  celebrated  for 
punning,  and  all  orders  of  society  seem¬ 
ed  infected  by  their  monarch ;  in  state 
addresses,  tragedies,  and  sermons,  pun 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  as  may  be  seen 
in  almost  every  page  of  the  quaint  style 
of  authors  of  that  date.  Upon  sprightly 
subjects,  a  pun  in  loco  may  not  be  dis¬ 
agreeable  ;  but  when  we  find  a  writer’s 
invention  continually  on  the  stretch  to 
squeeze  out  a  quibbling  conceit,  a  mere 
puerile  play  upon  words,  we  cannot  but 
condemn  the  bad  taste  which  thus  de¬ 
stroys  the  utility  of  his  work,  by  diverting 
the  reader’s  attention  from  the  subject. 
An  occasional  happy  pun  is  but  a  poor 
salvo  for  the  numerous  far-fetched  attempts 
at  what  was  then  called  wit.*  The  licen¬ 
tious  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  a  shameful 
outrage  of  the  rules  of  even  common  de¬ 
cency  ;  and  the  nation  seemed  determined, 
by  its  complete  violation  of  decorum,  to 
make  up  for  the  trammels  and  strait  lacing 
of  puiitanism,  from  which  it  had  just 
been  released.  The  most  obscene  double 
entendres,  and  grossest  vulgarity,  were 
not  only  tolerated  on  the  stage,  but  even 
applauded ;  in  a  word,  the  morals  of  so¬ 
ciety  were  utterly  corrupted.  Such  low 
effusions  not  only  deny  an  author’s  pre¬ 
tensions  to  wit,  but  loudly  proclaim  his 
want  of  genius,  and  disgrace  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  man. 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 

For  want  of  decency  is  w  ant  of  sense.”— Pope. 

At  that  period,  throwing  a  tavern 
waiter  out  of  a  window,  and  desiring  it  to 
be  charged  in  the  bill !  with  (to  borrow 
an  elegant  modern  phrase)  larks  and 
sprees  of  this  nature,  were  considered  ex¬ 
tremely  witty  ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  it 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  well  known,  was  decidedly 
averse  to  puns  :  he  was  one  day  censuring  the 
practice,  in  company  with  a  noted  punster,  and 
said  it  was  the  lowest  species  of  wit.  “  True,” 
repbed  the  other,  “  and  hence  'tis  the  ve ry  foun¬ 
dation  of  wit.”  The  Doctor  was  piqued  at  the 
answer, 
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strongly  resembled  the  Tom  and  Jerry 
school  of  our  time,  in  which  the  slang  of 
pickpockets  and  pugilists  (query,  which 
profession  claims  the  preference  ?)  is  so 
prevalent. 

Many  writers  have  confused  wit  with 
wisdom,  as  being  one  and  the  same  thing; 
but  they  differ  most  essentially  in  their 
nature,  and  are,  when  apart,  commend¬ 
able,  but  when  united,  truly  admirable. 
Wit  is  the  nimbleness  of  the  understand¬ 
ing,  but  wisdom  the  strength  ;  hence  we 
find  that  a  witty  man  rarely  says  a  foolish 
thing  ;  a  wise  man  seldom  does  one.  For 
instance,  the  Rev.  Dr.  ***  writes  an  epi¬ 
gram,  the  sting  of  which  is  pointed  at  an 
old  friend.  This  is  generally  termed  wit; 
but  had  he  instead  employed  himself  in 
illustrating  some  scriptural  truth,  it  had 
been  wisdom.  Wisdom,  the  offspring  of 
truth,  is  a  substantial  being,  accompanied 
by  experience  ;  wit,  the  progeny  of  fancy, 
an  imaginary  one,  attended  by  humour, 
a  sort  of  hermaphrodite,  between  wit  and 
wisdom,  being  neither  real  nor  imaginary, 
but  partly  both.  A  really  witty  man  is 
indeed  rare  ;  hence  the  term  is  commonly 
used  for  a  humorous  one,  of  whose  cha¬ 
racter  Shakspeare  thus  speaks — wherein 
we  may  remark,  that  his  mirth  is  never 
unbecoming,  never  oversteps  decency  ; — 

“ - A  merrier  man. 

Within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth , 

I  never  spent  an  hour’s  talk  withal : 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 

For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 

The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest : 

Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit’s  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 

That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 

And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  ; 

So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse.” 

Love's  Labour  Lost.. 

Jacobus. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

( For  the  Mirror,  j 

Vasco  de  Gama  was  the  first  who  sailed 
round  Africa  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  East  Indies. 

In  the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  the 
birds  are  not  so  melodious  as  ours,  though 
their  plumage  is  much  more  beautiful. 

Constantine  the  Great  was  the  first  em¬ 
peror  that  professed  the  Christian  religion. 

The  grand  signior  is  not  permitted 
to  smoke,  notwithstanding  the  meanest 
wretches  in  his  dominions  enjoy  that 
luxury. 

The  kings  of  Spain  are  not  crowned. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Guadiana  river,  in 
Spain,  was  believed  to  run  several  miles 
under  ground  ;  modern  travellers,  how¬ 
ever,  affirm,  that  it  only  runs  through  a 
valley. 
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Formerly  the  young  gentlemen  of  Spain 
used  to  fight  with  wild  bulls  ;  and  if  they 
were  courageous  and  active,  they  received 
the  applause  of  their  mistresses. 

At  Nismes,  in  the  province  of  Langue¬ 
doc,  there  are  some  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Diana. 

The  palace  of  Versailles  was  reckoned 
the  most  beautiful  structure  in  Europe. 

Remains  of  Roman  aqueducts  may  be 
seen  in  many  parts  of  France. 

The  Assyrian  monarchy  began  through 
the  valour  of  Ninus,  and  terminated 
through  the  cowardice  of  Sardanapalus. 

The  Dutch  never  eat  mackerel ;  if  they 
find  this  species  of  fish  in  their  nets,  they 
return  it  to  the  sea  again,  saying,  44  it  is 
not  fit  to  eat.” 

A  nautical  man  uses  nautical  phrases 
on  all  occasions  ;  on  subjects  of  religion, 
love,  politics,  or  science,  he  adopts  his 
own  habitual  phraseology. 

Gunpowder  may  be  exploded  by  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  salt  may  be  exploded  by  rubbing  a 
little  sulphur  with  it  in  a  mortar. 

The  isle  of  Delos,  once  celebrated  as 
the  birth-place  of  Apollo,  and  once  con¬ 
taining  the  most  magnificent  temples  in 
the  world,  is  now  uninhabited,  and  only 
remarkable  for  its  noble  ruins. 

An  elegant  and  accomplished  writer  of 
the  last  century  observed,  that  he  who 
sowed  a  grain  of  corn,  and  brought  it  to 
maturity,  was  of  more  use  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  than  the  most  voluminous  author 
that  ever  lived. 

Mount  Atlas  was  feigned  by  the  poets 
to  sustain  the  universe;  whence  we  see 
Atlas  represented  with  the  world  on  his 
shoulders. 

Formerly,  the  people  of  Poland  em¬ 
balmed  their  dead  better  than  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  did  theirs. 

The  salt-mines  of  Poland  are  vast  ca¬ 
verns,  abounding  in  perplexing  labyrinths, 
and  at  certain  periods  are  excessively  cold. 

N.  W.  F. 


PETER  PINDARICS; 

OB,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 

THE  INFIDEL  AND  QUAKER. 

Whoever  travels  m  a  coach — 

Where  right  gives  license  to  encroach 
To  birds  of  varied  feather, 

Will  meet  with  those  in  ev’ry  station. 
Without  regard  of  creed  or  nation 

Whom  chance  has  brought  together. 
Apropos  !  here’s  a  case  at  hand — 

Tim  Muse  has  but  to  wave  her  wand, 

And  friends  will  ne'er  forsake  her. 

It  happen’d  as  the  story  goes. 

That  fate  thus  brought  in  constant  close. 

An  Infidel  and  Quaker. 


Well — on  they  chatted  for  awhile, 

And  told  the  tale,  and  rais’d  the  smile, 

To  pass  the  time  the  faster  ; 

And  friends  till  now  they  would  have  been. 
And  smil’d  and  chatted  on,  I  ween. 

But  for  a  sad  disaster. 

The  Quaker  introduc’d  discourse 
Of  moral  cast — and  this  of  course 
The  sceptic  soon  offended  ; 

He  smiled  no  more,  but  quickly  went 
To  prop  his  cause  by  argument, 

Which  soon  the  Quaker  ended. 

For  he,  well  arm’d  in  each  attack, 

Parried  his  blows,  and  gave  them  back. 

With  “  infinite  precision.” 

And  stood  invulnerable  still, 

Defending  with  the  utmost  skill 
His  well  matur’d  decision. 

“  Wliat !”  said  the  Infidel  at  length, 

“  You  don’t  believe  that  David’s  strength 
Could  e’er  have  hurl’d  the  stone, 

Which  sunk  within  Goliath’s  head. 

And  laid  the  mighty  giant  dead. 

Unaided  and  alone  ?” 

«  Yes  quoth  the  Quaker,  “  I  believe. 

And  all  the  word  of  God  receive 
As  sacred  arid  divine  ; 

No  case  can  be  more  clear  than  this, 

The  giant’s  head  must  break — if  his 
Were  half  as  soft  as  thine  t  ” 

AX.IQEIS. 


A  TABLE, 

Showing  the  Difference  of  the  Lunar  and 
Arabian  Months ,  with  the  Days  coU 
lected . 


Lunar 

Months. 

Number 
ot  Days. 

1  Days 
collected. 

Arabian  Months. 

Number 
of  Days. 

Days 

collected. 

January 

31 

31 

A1  Moharram 

30 

30 

February 

28 

59 

Safar 

29 

59 

March 

31 

90 

fhe  former  Rabi 

30 

89 

April 

30 

120 

The  latter  Rabi 

29 

118 

May 

31 

151 

The  former  Jom&da 

30 

148 

June 

30 

181 

The  latter  Jornada 

29 

177 

July 

31 

212 

Rajeb 

30 

207 

August 

31 

243 

Shaab&n 

29 

236 

September 

30 

273 

Ramadan 

30 

266 

October 

31 

304 

Shawal 

29 

295 

November 

30 

334 

Dhu’lkaada 

30 

325 

December 

31 

365 

Dhu’lhajja 

29* 

354 

*  In  the  intercalated  Arabian  years,  which  are 
11  in  every  30,  viz.  2,  5,  7,  10,  13,  15,  18,  21, 
24,  26,  29,  the  month  Dbu’lhajja  has  30  days. 

Y.  Z. 


©rights  antj  ifnbewttms. 

No.  XIX. 

ORATORIO. 

Tradition  tells  us,  that  the  oratorio 
owes  its  origin  to  Felippo  Neri,  who  flou¬ 
rished  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
society  called  the  oratory.  He  made  a 
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great  step  to  the  modern  oratorio,  by  di-  j 
viding  a  kind  of  musical  mystery  into  t 
two  parts,  one  sung  before  and  the  other  1\ 
after  the  sermon.  The  interest  of  the 
auditors  being  excited  by  the  commence¬ 
ment,  Neri’s  object  was  effected,  by  in¬ 
ducing  the  congregation  to  remain  during 
the  sermon.  The  first  sacred  drama,  or 
oratorio,  was  called  L' A nima  e  Corpo , 
and  was  performed  in  the  oratory  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vallicella,  at 
Home,  in  the  year  1000. 

BURLESQUE. 

F.  Vavassor  mentions,  in  his  book  De 
Ludicra  Dictione ,  that  burlesque  was  al¬ 
together  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  but 
others  are  of  a  different  opinion.  We 
even  find  that  one  Raintovius,  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  turned  the  serious 
subject  of  tragedy  into  ridicule,  which  is, 
perhaps,  a  better  plea  for  the  antiquity  of 
farce  than  of  burlesque.  The  Italians 
seem  to  have  the  justest  claim  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  burlesque  ;  the  first  of  this 
kind  was  Bernio,  who  was  followed  by 
Lalli,  Caporali,  &c.  From  Italy  it  passed 
into  France,  and  became  there  so  much 
the  mode,  that,  in  1649,  there  appeared  a 
book  under  the  title  of  “  The  Passion  of 
our  Saviour,”  in  burlesque  verse.  From 
thence  it  passed  into  England,  where  some 
have  excelled  therein. 

SAILING-COACHES. 

The  curious  invention  of  sailing-coaches 
was  found  out  by  Simon  Sterinius,  in  the 
Netherlands.  An  account  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  made  in  one  of  them  will  best  de¬ 
scribe  them  : — “  Purposing  to  visit  Gro- 
tius,  (saith  Gassendus,)  Peireskius  went 
to  Scheveling,  that  he  might  satisfy  him¬ 
self  of  the  carriage  and  swiftness  of  a 
coach,  a  few  years  before  invented,  and 
made  up  with  that  artifice,  that  with  ex¬ 
panded  sails  it  would  fly  upon  the  shore 
as  a  ship  upon  the  sea.  He  had  formerly 
heard  that  Count  Maurice,  a  little  after 
his  victory  at  Newport,  had  put  himself 
thereinto,  together  with  Francis  Mendoza, 
his  prisoner,  on  purpose  to  make  trial 
thereof ;  and  that  within  two  hours  they 
arrived  at  Putten,  which  is  distant  from 
Scheveling  fourteen  leagues,  or  two-and- 
forty  miles.  He  had  therefore  a  mind  to 
make  the  experiment  of  it  himself,  and  he 
would  often  tell  us  with  what  admiration 
he  was  seized,  when  he  was  carried  with 
a  quick  wind,  and  yet  perceived  it  not, 
the  coach’s  motion  being  equally  quick.” 

NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

Such  towns,  cities,  or  villages,  whose 
terminations  are  Chester ,  caster ,  or  cester, 
show  that  the  Romans,  in  their  stay 
among  us,  made  fortifications  about  the 
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Flowers  are  waving,  flowers  are  waviiig. 

O'er  his  head  stone, — fresh  and  fair  ; 

Oh  they  bloom,  and  bloom  as  sweetly, 

As  though  my  hand  just  placed  them  there. 

Hope  is  fading,  hope  is  fading, 

Its  star  no  longer  o’er  us  playeth 

Like  a  fair  flower  by  a  river, 

Watching  where  the  blue  tide  strayeth. 

Time  has  shadowed,  time  lias  shadowed. 

With  his  dark  and  raven  wing, 

Many  a  sunny  spot  of  gladness, 

Many  a  scene  of  sorrowing. 

'Tis  our  home,  our  early  home, 

Its  first  and  fondest  image  leaves  ; 

The  vine-tree  clambering  up  its  doorway, 

The  swallows  singing  in  its  eaves. 

Then  oft  I  heard,  then  oft  I  heard, 

The  linnet  in  the  greenwood  tree  ; 

And  like  a  child  1  thought  the  bird 
Attuned  his  song  alone  for  me. 

But  ’tis  over,  but  ’tis  over, 

The  day-dreams  of  my  youth  are  flown  ; 

The  autumn  of  my  days  is  coming. 

The  withered  leaf  is  mine  alone. 

Laka. 

Canterbury ,  August  8 th. 


THE  ISLE  OF  MAN  AND  ITS 
LAWS. 

The  name  of  Man  is  supposed  to  refer1 
to  its  situation  as  to  the  surrounding 
kingdoms,  from  the  Saxon  word  Mang , 
signifying  among  ;  others  suppose  the 
word  to  originate  from  Maune ,  the  name 
of  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  the  island, 
before  he  assumed  that  of  Patricias. 
By  Caesar  it  is  called  Mona.  All  late 
writers  agree  that  Mona  Ccesaris  is  Man ; 
but  Mona  Taciti  belongs  to  Anglesey. 
Early  authors  call  it  Monada  Menavia 
Secunda  (to  distinguish  it  from  Angle¬ 
sey),  Eubonia ,  &c.  The  Manks  de¬ 
rive  it  traditionally  from  Manna  Man 
Maclea,  an  early  king,  who  first  con¬ 
quered  the  island.  By  the  inhabitants 
the  island  is  called  Manning ;  and  by 
people  in  general  Man . 

Its  ancient  bearing  was  a  ship ;  but  the 
arms  are  now,  and  have  been  for  centu¬ 
ries,  Gules,  three  armed  legs  proper,  or 
rather  argent,  conjoined  in  fess,  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  fleshed  in  tri¬ 
angle,  garnished  and  spurred  topaz.  So 
long  as  the  king  of  Man  wrote  Rex  Man % 
nice  et  Insularum ,  they  bore  the  ship  ; 
but  when  the  Scots  had  possession,  with 
the  Western  Islands,  the  legs  were  sub¬ 
stituted.  It  is  said  of  the  three  legs, 
that  with  the  toe  of  the  one  they  spurn  at 
Ireland,  with  the  spur  of  the  other  they 
kick  at  Scotland,  and  with  the  third  they 
how  to  England. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  first  inhabitants 
were  British  $  and  that  they  were  succeed- 
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cd  by  the  Druids  until  the  fourth  century, 
when  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
this  island. 

Among  the  laws  of  the  island  we  find 
the  following,  some  of  which  are  very 
singular : — 

“  No  action  of  arrest  shall  be  granted 
against  a  landed  man,  or  native  of  this 
isle,  to  imprison  him  or  to  hold  him  to 
bail,  unless  he  has  obtained  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  pass,  or  that  there  is  some  other 
just  cause  to  believe  he  designs  to  go  off 
the  island  ;  and  that  any  person  prose¬ 
cuted  for  a  foreign  debt  by  an  action  of 
arrest,  shall  be  held  to  bail  only  for  his 
personal  appearance  to  such  action,  and 
for  the  forthcoming  of  wrhat  effects  he 
hath  within  this  island. 

“  If  any  man  die,  the  widow  to  have 
one  half  of  all  his  goods,  and  half  the 
tenement  in  which  she  lives  during  her 
widowhood,  if  his  first  wife  ;  and  one 
quarter,  if  the  second  or  third  wife.  The 
eldest  daughter  inherits,  if  there  be  no 
son,  though  there  be  other  children. 

“  Persons  beating  another  violently, 
beside  punishment  and  charges  of  cure, 
are  fined  10s.  But  if  the  person  so  beat 
used  upbraiding  and  provoking  language 
so  as  to  cause  such  beating,  they  are  to 
be  fined  13s.  4 d.  and  to  be  imprisoned.” 

An  ancient  ordinance  says,  u  There 
ought  to  be  corbs  pertaining  to  a  man,  as 
if  his  father  hath  a  pan,  the  son  to  have 
it ;  or  else  his  best  jack  and  sallet ;  how 
and  arrows  (commuted  by  Stat.  of  1748,* 
for  the  modern  weapons  of  war),  his  best 
board,  and  best  stool ;  his  coulter  and 
rackentree  ;  his  best  cup,  if  it  be  wood 
and  bound  with  silver  and  gilt ;  his  best 
chest.  For  a  woman,  the  best  wheel  and 
cards,  rackentree ;  a  sack,  or  else  a 
Manks  spade  ;  the  best  bead  of  jet  or 
amber ;  the  best  brooch  ;  the  best  cross ; 
the  best  pot  or  pan. 

“  If  any  man  take  a  woman  (Tempo¬ 
ral  custom,  laws,  1577)  by  constraint ; 
if  she  be  a  wife  he  must  suffer  the  law 
for  her  ;  if  she  be  a  single  woman,  the 
deemster  shall  give  her  a  rope,  a  sword, 
and  a  ring,  and  she  shall  have  her  choice, 
either  to  hang  with  the  rope,  cut  off  his 
head  with  the  sword,  or  marry  him  with 
the  ring.”  Report  says,  that  every  com¬ 
plainant  has  been  lenient,  except  one,  who 
presented  the  rope ,  but  relented  on  the 
prisoner  being  tucked  up,  and  desired  he 
might  be  let  down.  She  then  presented 
the  ring,  but  the  man  replied  that  one 
punishment  was  enough  for  one  crime]; 

*  By  the  said  statute,  Protestants  are  allowed 
to  keep  fire-arms,  which  are  to  descend  to  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  in  place  of  the  ancient  wea¬ 
pons  of  xvar,  called  corbs,  and  be  a  full  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  same. 


therefore  he  should  keep  the  ring  for  some 
future  occasion. 

“  Wives  have  a  power  to  make  their 
wills  (though  their  husbands  be  living) 
of  one  half  of  all  the  goods  ;  except  in 
the  six  northern  parishes,  where  the  wife, 
if  she  has  had  children,  can  only  dispose 
of  a  third  part  of  the  living  goods.” 
Tradition  says,  the  south-side  ladies  ob¬ 
tained  this  superior  privilege,  by  assisting 
their  husbands  in  a  day  of  battle. 

“  Executors  of  spiritual  men  have  a 
right  to  a  year’s  profits,  if  they  live  till 
after  twelve  o’clock  on  Easter-day,” 

They  retain  the  usage  (observed  by  the 
Saxons  before  the  Conquest),  that  the 
bishop,  or  some  priest  appointed  by  him, 
do  always  sit  in  their  great  court  along 
with  the  governor,  till  sentence  of  death 
(if  any)  is  to  be  pronounced  ;  the  deem¬ 
ster  asking  the  jury,  instead  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty — Vod  fir  charree  soie  9  which 
is,  u  May  the  man  of  the  chancel,  or  he 
that  ministers  at  the  altar,  continue  to 
sit  ?” 

“  Mortgages  must  be  recorded  within 
six  months  ;  and  by  the  laws  of  the 
island,  all  mortgagees  are  empowered,  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date 
of  their  mortgage,  to  take  possession  of 
the  lands  granted  in  mortgage,  and  re¬ 
tain  the  same  until  the  mortgage  is  paid 
off,  setting  the  lands  yearly  by  public 
auction,  and  crediting  the  mortgager  with 
the  rent.  Notwithstanding  which  the 
mortgager  has  a  right  at  any  time  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  within  twenty-one 
years.” 


IRISH  ERRATUM. 

We  copy  the  following  characteristic 
erratum  from  an  Irish  paper  of  last 
month  : — “  For  Mrs .  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 
read  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.” 

©gmitasttts. 

No.  IV. 


(Gymnastics,  the  auxiliary  art  among 
the  Romans  to  that  of  war,  and  to  the 
chivalric  exercises  of  the  middle  ages,  are 
gradually  gaining  celebrity  and  import¬ 
ance  in  this  country,  and  will,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  soon  be  regarded  as  an  important 
feature  in  the  education  of  British  youth. 
Thus  confined,  they  will  prove  of  great 
service,  and  by  a  free  and  constant  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  muscular  powers  of  the  human 
frame,  will  enable  the  gymnast  to  be 
“  Strong  as  a  lion,  and  wondrous  valiant. ” 
We  have  already  given  in  our  last  volume 
an  historical  notice  of  gymnastics,  with  an 
engraving  of  the  climbing  and  mounting 
stand,  and  intend,  from  time  to  time, 
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introducing  illustrative  wood-engravings 
of  the  initiatory  exercises,  in  order  that 
students  attaining  to  proficiency  in  the 
science,  may  become  more  familiarly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  utility  of 
the  art. 

After  training  the  body,  by  gradually 
throwing  the  limbs  and  stretching  the 
muscles  in  various  positions,  the  student 
will  be  enabled  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of 
exercising  on  the 


Parallel  Bars . 


The  pupil  being  placed  between  the 
two  horizontal  bars,  which  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  by  a  strong  pressure  of  his 
hands  on  both  the  bars  he  must  raise  his 
body,  the  arms  being  kept  perfectly 
straight,  and  the  legs  close.  In  this  po¬ 
sition  the  body  is  vaulted  over  the  bar  to 
the  right  or  left.  The  pupil  is  then  di¬ 
rected  to  walk  on  his  hands  along  the  two 
bars,  backwards  and  forwards,  to  pass 
with  both  his  hands  from  one  bar  to 
another,  his  body  being  suspended  the 
whole  time.  The  exercises  on  the  pa¬ 
rallel  bars  improve  the  flexibility  of  the 
joints,  strengthen  the  muscles,  and  must 
be  used  preparatory  to  the 

Leaping  Bars. 


This  ranks  among  the  most  excellent 
of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  for  it  strength¬ 


ens  and  gives  elasticity  to  the  feet,  hgff 
knees,  and  thighs,  and  braces  every  mus¬ 
cle  while  it  invigorates  the  courage.  Two- 
posts  are  perpendicularly  fixed  in  the 
ground,  about  seven  feet  asunder,  and 
each  of  these  posts  are  perforated  with 
holes  at  small  but  regular  intervals,  for 
inserting  an  iron  pin,  on  which  is  loosely 
hung  a  horizontal  cord,  the  pin  being 
placed  at  equal  heights  on  the  two  oppo¬ 
site  posts.  A  small  bag,  containing 
either  a  bit  of  lead  oi  stone,  at  each  end,, 
tightens  the  cord.  This  may  be  prac¬ 
tised  either  standing  or  running,  and 
should  the  leaper  miss  the  proposed 
height,  the  cord  easily  yields,  and  pre¬ 
vents  any  disagreeable  accident.  The 
leaper  must  be  careful  to  raise  his  feet 
and  knees  in  a  straight  direction,  neither 
separating  the  legs,  nor  inclining  them  to 
either  side ;  and  in  taking  a  running 
leap,  the  run  must  be  a  short,  tripping 
step  on  the  toes,  gradually  quickened,  as 
this  does  not  exhaust  the  strength  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  leap.  The  body  must  always 
be  inclined  forwards  in  rising,  and  the 
leaper  must  observe  not  to  pitch  wholly 
on  his  heels,  but  chiefly  on  the  toes  and 
balls  of  the  feet. 

To  acquire  strength  and  pliability  of 
body,  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  pre¬ 
servation  of  equilibrium  and  accuracy  of 
eye,  recourse  must  be  had  to 

The  Wooden  Horse . 


This  is  an  oblong  block  of  wood, 
rudely  shaped  like  a  horse’s  body,  and 
covered  on  the  top  with  a  cushion  of  stuf¬ 
fed  leather.  The  exercise  consists  in 
placing  one  or  both  hands  on  the  block, 
and,  in  the  leap,  throwing  one  leg  over  it, 
and  so  bestriding  it.  Both  legs  and  the 
body  are,  sometimes,  thrown  quite  over 
it,  which  may  be  done  either  standing  or 
with  a  run. — Our  limits  forbid  further 
observation  in  this  number,  and  we  for 
tjhe  present  take  leave  of  the  subject,  and 
our  readers,  convinced  that  gymnastics 
are  an  agreeable  and  necessary  branch  of 
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education,  and  that  by  practising  them 
health  will  be  promoted,  the  spirits  in¬ 
vigorated,  and  the  mind  strengthened. 


^elector; 

OR, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  DEATH 
OF  NELSON. 

The  two  fleets  manoeuvred  for  more  than 
an  hour  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  their 
positions,  and  terminating  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  battle  that  was  henceforth  in¬ 
evitable.  The  Redoutable  was  in  the 
centre,  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  French 
line,  which  by  the  admiral’s  last  orders 
had  been  formed  in  a  semi-circle.  Imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  him  was  an  English 
three-decker,  carrying  a  vice-admiral’s 
flag,  and  consequently  commanded  by 
Nelson.  This  vessel  occupied  in  the 
English  fleet  the  same  position  which  the 
Redoutable  did  in  ours.  All  at  once  it 
made  signals,  which  were  instantly  an¬ 
swered,  and  advanced  with  full  sail  upon 
us,  whilst  the  other  vessels  followed  its 
example.  The  intention  of  its  commander 
was  evidently  to  cut  our  line  by  attack¬ 
ing  the  Redoutable,  which  presented  its 
flank,  and  discharged  its  first  broadside. 

This  was  the  signal  for  action.  The 
English  vessel  returned  the  fire  ;  and  at 
the  same  moment,  there  began  along  the 
whole  of  the  two  lines  a  fire  of  artillery 
which  was  not  to  cease,  except  by  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  one  of  the  two  squadrons. 
Already  cries  of  suffering  and  death  were 
heard  on  the  decks  of  the  Redoutable. 
By  the  first  discharge,  one  officer,  and 
more  than  thirty  sailors  and  soldiers  were 
killed  or  wounded.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  been  *in  action  ;  and  an  emo¬ 
tion  I  had  never  felt  till  now  made  my 
heart  beat  violently.  Fear  might  form 
an  ingredient  in  the  feeling ;  but  it  was 
mingled  with  other  sentiments  which  I 
could  not  account  for.  I  was  grieved 
that  I  was  kept  in  a  post  where  I  had  no¬ 
thing  else  to  do  but  to  fire  my  gun  upon 
the  enemy’s  deck.  I  should  have  desir¬ 
ed  a  more  active  duty,  to  be  allowed  to  go 
over  the  ship,  and  to  work  one  of  the 
cannons.  My  desires  were  soon  gratified. 
All  our  top-men  had  been  killed,  when 
two  sailors  and  four  soldiers  (of  whom  I 
was  one)  were  ordered  to  occupy  their 
post  in  the  tops.  While  we  were  going 
aloft,  the  balls  and  grape-shot  showered 
around  us,  struck  the  masts  and  yards, 
knocked  large  splinters  from  them,  and 
cut  the  rigging  in  pieces.  One  of  my 


companions  was  wounded  beside  me,  and 
fell  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet  upon  the 
deck,  where  he  broke  his  neck. 

When  I  reached  the  top,  my  first 
movement  was  to  take  a  view  of  th<j  pros¬ 
pect  presented  by  the  hostile  fleets.  For 
more  than  a  league,  extended  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke,  above  which  were  dis- 
cemable  a  forest  of  masts  and  rigging, 
and  the  flags,  the  pendants,  and  the  fire  of 
the  three  nations.  Thousands  of  flashes 
more  or  less  near  continually  penetrated 
this  cloud,  and  a  rolling  noise  pretty 
similar  to  the  sound  of  continued  thunder, 
but  much  stronger,  arose  from  its  bosom. 
The  sea  was  calm  ;  the  wind  light,  and 
not  very  favourable  for  the  execution  of 
manctuvres. 

When  the  English  top-men,  who  were 
only  a  few  yards  distant  from  us,  saw  us 
appear,  they  directed  a  sharp  fire  upon 
us,  which  we  returned.  A  soldier  of  my 
company  and  a  sailor  were  killed  quite 
close  to  me  ;  two  others,  who  were  woun¬ 
ded,  were  able  to  go  below  by  the  shrouds. 
Our  opponents  were,  it  seems,  still  worse 
handled  than  we,  for  I  soon  saw  the 
English  tops  deserted,  and  none  sent  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  who  must  have 
been  killed  or  wounded  by  our  balls.  I 
then  looked  to  the  English  vessel  and  our 
own.  The  smoke  that  enveloped  them 
was  dissipated  for  a  moment,  and  return¬ 
ed  thicker  at  each  broadside.  The  two 
decks  were  covered  with  dead  bodies, 
which  they  had  not  time  to  throw  over¬ 
board.  I  perceived  captain  Lucas  mo¬ 
tionless  at  his  post,  and  several  wounded 
officers  still  giving  orders.  On  the  poop 
of  the  English  vessel,  was  an  officer  co¬ 
vered  with  orders,  and  with  only  one  arm. 
From  what  I  had  heard  of  Nelson,  I  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  he.  He  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  several  officers,  to  whom  he 
seemed  to  be  giving  orders.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  first  perceived  him,  several  of  his 
sailors  were  wounded  beside  him,  by  the 
fire  of  the  Redoutable.  As  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  orders  to  go  down,  and  saw 
myself  forgotten  in  the  tops,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  fire  on  the  poop  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  vessel,  which  I  saw  quite  exposed 
and  close  to  me.  I  could  even  take  aim 
at  the  men  I  saw,  but  I  fired  at  hazard 
among  the  groups  I  saw  of  sailors  and 
officers.  All  at  once  I  saw  great  confu¬ 
sion  on  board  the  Victory,  the  men  crowd¬ 
ed  round  the  officer  whom  I  had  taken 
for  Nelson.  He  had  just  fallen,  and  was 
taken  below  covered  with  a  cloak.  The 
agitation  shown  at  this  moment  left  me 
no  doubt  that  I  had  judged  rightly,  and 
that  it  really  was  the  English  admiral. 
An  instant  afterwards  the  Victory  ceased 
from  firing ;  the  deck  was  abandoned  by 
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all  those  who  occupied  it;  and  I  pre¬ 
sumed.  that  the  consternation  produced  by 
the  admiral’s  fall  was  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  change.  I  hurried  below  to  in¬ 
form  the  captain  of  what  I  had  seen  of 
the  enemy’s  situation.  He  believed  me 
the  more  readily  as  the  slackening  of  the 
fire  indicated  that  an  event  of  the  highest 
importance  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
English  ship’s  crew,  and  prevented  them 
from  continuing  the  action.  He  gave 
immediate  orders  for  boarding,  and  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  it  in  a  moment. 
It  is  even  said  that  young  Fontaine,  a 
midshipman  belonging  to  the  Redoutable, 
passed  by  the  ports  into  the  lower  deck  of 
the  English  vessel,  found  it  abandoned, 
and  returned  to  notify  that  the  ship  had 
surrendered.  As  Fontaine  was  killed  a 
few  moments  afterwards,  these  particulars 
were  obtained  from  a  sailor,  who  said  he 
had  witnessed  the  transaction. 

However,  as  a  part  of  our  crew,  com¬ 
manded  by  two  officers,  were  ready  to 
spring  upon  the  enemy’s  deck,  the  fire 
recommenced  with  a  fury  it  never  had  had 
from  the  beginning  of  the  action.  Mean¬ 
while,  an  English  eighty-gun  ship  placed 
herself  along-side  of  the  Redoutable  to 
put  it  between  two  fires  ;  and  a  French 
ship  of  the  same  force  placed  itself  abreast 
of  the  Victory,  to  put  it  in  the  same  situ¬ 
ation.  There  was  then  seen  a  sight 
hitherto  unexampled  in  naval  warfare, 
and  not  since  repeated — four  vessels,  all 
in  the  same  direction,  touching  each 
other,  dashing  one  against  another,  in¬ 
termingling  their  yards,  and  fighting  with 
a  fury  which  no  language  can  adequately 
express.  The  rigging  was  abandoned, 
and  every  sailor  and  soldier  put  to  the 
guns ;  the  officers  themselves  had  nothing 
to  provide  for,  nothing  to  order,  in  this 
horrible  conflict,  and  came  likewise  to  the 
guns.  Amidst  nearly  four  hundred  pieces 
of  large  cannon,  all  firing  at  one  time,  in 
a  confined  space — amidst  the  noise  of  the 
balls,  which  made  furious  breaches  in  the 
sides  of  the  Redoutable — amongst  the 
splinters  which  flew  in  every  direction 
with  the  speed  of  projectiles,  and  the 
dashing  of  the  vessels,  which  were  driven 
by  the  waves  against  each  other,  not  a 
soul  thought  of  any  thing  but  destroying 
the  enemy,  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded 
and  the  dying  were  no  longer  heard.  The 
men  fell,  and  if  they  were  any  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  action  of  the  gun  they  had 
just  been  working,  one  of  their  compa¬ 
nions  pushed  them  aside  with  his  foot  to 
the  middle  of  the  deck,  and  without  ut¬ 
tering  a  word,  placed  himself  with  con¬ 
centrated  fury  at  the  same  post,  where  he 
soon  experienced  a  similar  fate. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  our  vessel, 


without  having  hauled  down  her  colours, 
had  in  fact  surrendered.  Her  fire  had 
gradually  slackened,  and  then  ceased  al¬ 
together.  The  mutilated  bodies  of  our 
companions  encumbered  the  two  decks, 
which  were  covered  with  shot,  broken 
cannon,  matches  still  smoking,  and  shat¬ 
tered  timbers.  One  of  our  thirtyr-six 
pounders  had  burst  towards  the  close  of 
the  contest.  The  thirteen  men  placed  at 
it  had  been  killed  by  the  splinters,  and 
were  heaped  together  round  its  broken 
carriage.  The  ladders  that  led  between 
the  different  decks  were  shattered  and  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  the  mizen-mast  and  main-mast 
had  fallen,  and  encumbered  the  deck  with 
blocks  and  pieces  of  rigging.  Of  the 
boats  placed  forward,  or  hung  on  the 
sides  of  our  vessel,  there  remained  no¬ 
thing  but  some  shattered  planks.  Not 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  sur¬ 
vived  out  of  a  crew  of  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred,  and  almost  all  these  were  more  or 
less  severely  wounded.  Captain  Lucas 
was  one  of  the  number. 

Adventures  of  a  French  Sergeant . 


MODERN  MEALS. 

The  stomach  being  distended  with  soup, 
the  digestion  of  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  operations  wnich  are  ne¬ 
cessary  for  its  completion,  would  in  itself 
be  a  sufficient  labour  for  that  organ,  is 
next  tempted  with  fish,  rendered  indi¬ 
gestible  from  its  sauces  ;  then  with  flesh 
and  fowl ;  the  vegetable  world,  as  an 
intelligent  reviewer  has  observed,  is  ran¬ 
sacked  from  the  cryptogamia  upwards ; 
and  to  this  ipiscellaneous  aggregate  is 
added  the  pernicious  pasticcios  of  the 
pastry-cook,  and  the  complex  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  confectioner.  All  these  evils, 
and  many  more,  have  those  who  move  in 
the  ordinary  society  of  the  present  day  to 
contend  with.  It  is  not  to  one  or  two 
good  dishes,  even  abundantly  indulged 
in,  but  to  the  overloading  of  the  stomach, 
that  such  strong  objections  are  to  be 
urged  ;  nine  persons  in  ten  eat  as  much 
soup  and  fish  as  would  amply  suffice  for 
a  meal,  and  as  far  as  soup  and  fish  are 
concerned,  would  rise  from  the  table, 
not  only  satisfied  but  saturated.  A  new 
stimulus  appears  in  the  form  of  stewed 
beef,  or  coteletfes  a  la  supreme ;  then 
comes  a  Bayonne  or  Westphalia  ham,  or 
a  pickled  tongue,  or  some  analogous 
salted,  but  proportionately  indigestible 
dish,  and  of  each  of  these  enough  for  a 
single  meal.  But  this  is  not  all ;  game 
follows  ;  and  to  this  again  succeeds  the 
sweets,  and  a  quantity  of  cheese.  The 
whole  is  crowned  with  a  variety  of  flatu¬ 
lent  fruits  and  indigestible  knick-knacks, 
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included  under  the  name  of  dessert,  in 
which  we  must  not  forget  to  notice  a 
mountain  of  sponge  cake.  Thus,  then, 
it  is,  that  the  stomach  is  made  to  receive, 
not  one  full  meal,  but  a  succession  of 
meals  rapidly  following  each  other,  and 
vying  in  their  miscellaneous  and  perni¬ 
cious  nature  with  the  ingredients  of  Mac¬ 
beth’s  cauldron.  Need  the  philosopher 
then,  any  longer  wonder  at  the  increasing 
number  and  severity  of  dyspeptic  com¬ 
plaints,  with  their  long  train  of  maladies, 
amongst  the  higher  classes  of  society  ? 

“  Innumerabiles  morbes  non  miraberis , 
eoquos  numera .”  But  it  may  be  said, 
that  this  is  a  mere  tirade  against  quantity  ; 
against  over-distension  of  the  stomach  ; 
that  it  argues  nothing  against  variety  of 
food,  provided  the  sum  of  all  the  dishes 
does  not  exceed  that  which  might  be 
taken  of  any  single  one.  Without  avail¬ 
ing  myself  of  the  argument  so  usually 
applied  against  plurality  of  food,  that 
“  it  induces  us  to  eat  too  much,”  I  will 
meet  the  question  upon  fair  grounds.  It 
is  evident  that  the  different  varieties  of 
food  require  very  different  exertions  of 
the  stomach  for  their  digestion  ;  it  may 
be  that  the  gastric  juice  varies  in  compo¬ 
sition,  according  to  the  specific  nature  of 
the  stimulus  which  excites  the  vessels  to 
secrete  it ;  but  of  this  we  are  uncertain, 
nor  is  it  essential  to  the  argument ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  know,  that  one  species  of 
food  is  passed  into  the  duodenum  in  a 
chymified  state  in  half  the  time  which  is 
required  to  effect  the  same  change  in 
another.  Where,  then,  the  stomach  is 
charged  with  contents  which  do  not  har¬ 
monize  with  each  other  in  this  respect, 
we  shall  fiave  the  several  parts  of  the 
mixed  mass  at  the  same  time  in  different 
stages  of  digestion  ;  one  part  will  there¬ 
fore  be  retained  beyond  the  period  des¬ 
tined  for  its  expulsion,  while  another 
will  be  hurried  forward  before  its  change 
has  been  sufficiently  completed.  It  is 
then  highly  expedient,  particularly  for 
those  with  weak  stomachs,  to  eat  but  one 
species  of  food,  so  that  it  may  be  all 
digested  and  expelled  at  neatly  the  same 
eriod  of  time  ;  that  when  the  duodenal 
igestion  has  been  fully  established,  the 
operations  of  the  stomach  shall  have 
ceased. 

BREAD. 

The  importance  of  bread,  as  an  article 
of  diet,  will  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
principles  upon  which  the  digestion  of 
food  in  the  stomach  has  been  already  ex¬ 
plained.  In  addition  to  its  nutritive 
qualities  it  performs  a  mechanical  duty 
of  some  importance.  It  serves  to  divide 
the  food,  and  to  impart  a  suitable  bulk 


and  consistence  to  it ;  it  is  therefore  more 
necessary  to  conjoin  it  with  articles  con¬ 
taining  much  aliment  in  a  small  space 
than  where  the  food  is  both  bulky  and 
nutritive.  The  concentrated  cookery  of 
the  French  is  rendered  much  more  whole¬ 
some  from  the  large  quantity  of  bread 
which  that  people  use  at  their  meals.  I 
know  from  personal  experience  how  greatly 
this  habit  can  correct  the  evil  which  arises 
from  rich  soups  and  ragouts.  If  I  eat  a 
rich  soup,  without  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  stale  bread,  I  inevitably  suffer 
from  heart-burn  ;  but  it  never  offends  my 
stomach  when  taken  with  such  a  precau¬ 
tion.  Bread  should  never  be  eaten  new  ; 
in  such  a  state  it  swells,  like  a  sponge  in 
the  stomach,  and  proves  very  indigestible. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  to  obtain  bread 
that  has  been  duly  baked.  Unless  all 
its  parts  are  intimately  mixed,  and  the 
fixed  air  expelled,  it  will  be  apt,  in  very 
small  quantities,  to  produce  acescency 
and  indigestion. 

FISH. 

Turbot  is  an  excellent  article  of  food  ; 
but  it  is  usually  rendered  difficult  of  di¬ 
gestion  by  the  quantity  of  lobster  or 
oyster  sauce  with  which  it  is  eaten.  Sole 
is  tender,  and  yet  sufficiently  firm  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  easy  of  digestion,  and  affords 
proper  nutriment  to  delicate  stomachs. 
It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  every  part  of 
the  same  fish  is  not  equally  digestible  ; 
and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  those 
which  are  considered  the  most  delicious, 
are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  excep¬ 
tionable  ;  the  pulpy  gelatinous  skin  of 
the  turbot,  and  the  glutinous  parts  about 
the  head  of  the  cod,  are  very  apt  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  invalids.  Salmon,  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  considered  the  most  nutritive  of 
our  fish  ;  but  it  is  heating  and  oily,  and 
not  very  digestible  ;  and  persons,  even 
with  strong  stomachs,  are  frequently 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  some  stimu¬ 
lant  to  assist  its  digestion.  The  addition 
of  lobster  sauce  renders  it  still  more  un¬ 
wholesome  ;  the  best  condiment  that  can 
be  used  is  vinegar.  As  connected  with 
the  time  of  spawning,  the  season  of  the 
year  has  the  most  decided  influence  upon 
the  quality  of  the  salmon.  It  is  in  the 
highest  perfection,  or  in  season ,  as  it  is 
termed,  sometime  previous  to  its  spawn¬ 
ing  ;  the  flesh  is  then  firm  and  delicious ; 
whereas,  after  this  event,  it  is  for  some 
time  unfit  for  food.  This  circumstance, 
however,  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  those 
who  have  an  opportunity  from  catching 
and  eating  the  fish  in  that  state  ;  and  the 
legislature  has  accordingly  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  fix  the  periods  at  which  salmon 
fishing  is  lawful.  In  Ireland,  where 
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there  is  great  freedom  used  in  killing 
salmon,  during  and  after  the  spawning 
season,  the  eating  of  the  fish  at  such 
times  has  been  often  found  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  disease ;  and  Dr.  Walker  has  re¬ 
lated  a  circumstance  of  the  same  kind  as 
having  occurred  in  Scotland.  Salmon 
trout  is  not  so  rich  and  oily  as  the  salmon ; 
although,  therefore,  it  is  less  nutritive, 
it  is  at  the  same  time,  less  heating  and 
more  digestible.  Eels  are  extremely  ob¬ 
jectionable,  on  account  of  the  large  pro- 
ortion  of  oil  which  they  contain.  I 
ave  witnessed  several  cases  of  indiges¬ 
tion  and  alimentary  disturbance  from 
their  use.  When  eaten,  they  should 
always  be  qualified  with  vinegar.  From 
these  observations,  the  value  of  fish  may 
be  appreciated,  and  the  qualities  which 
entitle  them  to  election  easily  understood. 
Firmness  of  texture,  whiteness  of  muscle, 
and  the  absence  of  oiliness  and  viscidity, 
are  the  circumstances  which  render  them 
acceptable  to  weak  stomachs. 

Shell-fish  have  been  greatly  extolled 
by  some  physicians,  as  nutritive  and 
easily-digestible  articles  of  food.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  examine  this  question,  by 
the  application  of  those  principles  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  establish.  Oysters, 
in  my  opinion,  enjoy  a  reputation  which 
they  do  not  deserve ;  when  eaten  cold, 
they  are  frequently  distressing  to  weak 
stomachs,  and  require  the  aid  of  pepper 
as  a  stimulant ;  and  since  they  are  usually 
swallowed  without  mastication,  the  sto¬ 
mach  has  an  additional  labour  to  per¬ 
form,  in  order  to  reduce  them  into  chyle. 
When  cooked,  they  are  still  less  digesti¬ 
ble,  on  account  of  the  change  produced 
upon  their  albuminous  principle.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  they  are  nourish¬ 
ing,  and  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
©f  nutritive  matter  in  a  small  compass  ; 
but  this  latter  circumstance  affords  ano¬ 
ther  objection  to  their  use.  Certain  it  is 
that  oysters  have  occasionally  produced 
injurious  effects,  which  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  their  having  laid  on  coppery 
beds  ;  but  this  idea  is  entirely  unfound¬ 
ed,  and  arose  merely  from  the  green  co¬ 
lour  which  they  often  acquire,  the  cause 
of  which  is  now  generally  understood  ;  it 
is  sometimes  an  operation  of  nature,  but 
it  is  more  generally  produced  by  art,  by 
placing  them  in  a  situation  where  there 
is  a  great  deposit  from  the  sea,  consisting 
of  the  vegetating  germs  of  marine  con¬ 
ferva  and  /wci,  and  which  impart  their 
colour  to  the  oysters.  For  this  object, 
the  Dutch  formerly  carried  oysters  from 
our  coasts,  and  deposited  them  on  their 
own.  Native  oysters  transported  into  the 
Colchester  beds  soon  assume  a  green  co¬ 
lour.  Where  this  food  has  produced  a 


fit  of  indigestion,  it  has  evidently  arisen 
from  the  indigestible  nature  of  the  oyster, 
and  the  state  of  the  individual’s  stomach 
at  the  time  ;  and  had  such  a  person  in¬ 
dulged,  to  the  same  amount,  in  any 
equally  indigestible  aliment,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  ex¬ 
perienced  similar  effects.  Doctor  Clarke 
has  related  some  striking  cases  of  convul¬ 
sion,  which  occurred  to  women  after 
child-birth,  in  consequence  of  eating  oys¬ 
ters  ;  the  same  effects  might  have  super¬ 
vened  the  indigestion  of  any  food  that  is 
not  easily  digestible  ;  for  the  stomach  of 
a  woman  at  such  a  period,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  irritable  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  is  easily  disturbed  in  its  func¬ 
tions.  *  *  *  *  Lobsters  are  certainly 
nutritive ;  but  they  are  exposed  to  the 
same  objection,  on  the  ground  of  indi¬ 
gestibility  ;  and  such  has  been  their  effect 
upon  certain  stomachs,  as  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  a  suspicion  of  their  containing  some 
poisonous  principle ;  they  have  been 
known  to  occasion  pain  in  the  throat, 
and,  besides  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  to 
extend  theii  morbid  influence  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  af¬ 
fection  of  the  joints.  As  found  in  the 
London  market,  they  are  generally  under¬ 
boiled,  with  a  view  to  their  better  keep¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  that  case  they  are  highly  in¬ 
digestible.  The  same  observations  apply 
to  the  crab. 

DRINK. 

Those  physicians  who  have  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  total  abstinence 
of  liquid  during  a  meal,  appear  to  have 
forgotten  that  every  general  rule  must  be 
regulated  by  circumstances.  The  best 
test  of  its  necessity  is  afforded  by  the  sen¬ 
sations  of  the  individual,  which  ought 
not  to  be  disregarded  merely  because  they 
appear  in  opposition  to  some  preconceived 
theory.  The  valetudinarian  who,  with¬ 
out  the  feeling  of  thirst,  drinks  during  a 
meal  because  he  has  heard  that  it  assists 
digestion ;  and  he  who  abstains  from 
liquid,  in  opposition  to  this  feeling,  in 
consequence  of  the  clamour  which  the 
partisans  of  a  popular  lecturer  have  raised 
against  the  custom  ;  will  equally  err,  and 
contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  evil  they 
so  anxiously  seek  to  obviate.  Dr.  W. 
Philip  has  stated  a  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  my  own  experience  justifies,  that 
u  eating  too  fast  causes  thirst ;  for  the 
food  being  swallowed  without  a  due  ad¬ 
mixture  of  saliva,  the  mass  formed  in 
the  stomach  is  too  dry.”  As  hunger  and 
thirst  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  incompati¬ 
ble  sensations,  it  is  probable  that  nature 
intended  that  the  appetite  for  food  should 
first  be  satisfied,  before  a  supply  of  drink 
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becomes  necessary  ;  and  if  our  food  pos¬ 
sess  that  degree  of  succulence  which  cha¬ 
racterizes  digestible  aliment,  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  it.  But,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  quantity  taken  should 
be  small  ;  it  is  during  the  intervals  of 
our  solid  meals  that  the  liquid  necessary 
for  the  repair  of  our  fluids  should  be 
taken  ;  and  both  theory  and  experience 
appear  in  this  respect  to  conform,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  advantage  which  attends 
a  liquid  repast  about  four  or  five  hours 
after  the  solid  meal.  At  about  this  period 
the  chyle  has  entered  its  proper  vessels, 
and  is  flowing  into  the  blood,  in  order  to 
undergo  its  final  changes.  Then  it  is 
that  the  stomach,  having  disposed  of  its 
charge,  receives  the  wholesome  draught 
with  the  greatest  advantage ;  then  it  is 
that  the  blood,  impregnated  with  new 
materials,  requires  the  assistance  of  a 
diluent  to  complete  their  sanguification, 
and  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  matter  ; 
and  it  is  then  that  the  kidneys  and  the 
skin  will  require  the  aid  of  additional 
water  to  assist  the  performance  of  their 
functions.  The  common  beverage  of  tea, 
or  some  analogous  repast,  originally  sug¬ 
gested  no  doubt  by  an  instinctive  desire 
for  liquid  at  this  period,  is  thus  sanction¬ 
ed  by  theory,  while  its  advantages  are 
established  by  experience. 

Water  is  unquestionably  the  natural 
beverage  of  man  ;  but  any  objection 
against  the  use  of  other  beverages,  found¬ 
ed  on  their  artificial  origin,  I  should  at 
once  repel  by  the  same  argument  which 
has  been  adduced  in  defence  of  cookery. 
We  are  to  consider  man  as  he  is,  not  as 
he  might  have  been,  had  he  never  for¬ 
saken  the  rude  path  of  nature.  I  am 
willing  to  confess,  that  u  the  more  sim¬ 
ply  life  is  supported,  and  the  less  stimulus 
we  use,  the  better  ;  and  that  he  is  happy 
who  considers  water  the  best  drink,  and 
salt  the  best  sauce  but  how  rarely  does 
a  physician  find  a  patiant  who  has  regu¬ 
lated  his  life  by  such  a  maxim  !  He  is 
generally  called  upon  to  reform  stomachs, 
already  vitiated  by  bad  habits,  and  which 
cannot,  without  much  discipline,  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  simple  and  healthy  aliment. 
Under  such  circumstances,  nothing  can 
be  more  injudicious  than  abruptly  to 
withdraw  the  accustomed  stimuli,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  absolutely 
injurious  ;  a  question  which  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  investigate  hereafter. 

Dr.  Paris  on  Diet > 


ADVANTAGE  OF  SILENCE. 

Dear  Bell,  to  gain  money,  sure  silence 
is  best, 

For  dumb  bells  are  fitest  to  open  the  chest. 


\m 

Useful  Domestic  ^ffitus. 


A  Recipe  for  making  the  famous  Per¬ 
fume,  termed  by  the  French  Pot¬ 
pourri. 

Orange-flowers  and  common  rose- 
leaves,  of  each  one  pound. 

Leaves  of  red  pinks,  half  a  pound. 

Leaves  of  marjoram  and  myrtle,  care¬ 
fully  picked,  each  half  a  pound. 

Leaves  of  musk  roses,  thyme,  lavender, 
rosemary,  sage,  camomile,  melilot,  hys¬ 
sop,  sweet  basil,  and  balm,  of  each  two 
ounces. 

Jessamine  flowers,  two  or  three  hands- 
ful. 

Laurel  leaves,  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Exterior  rind  of  lemons,  a  large  hand¬ 
ful. 

Small  green  oranges,  about  the  same 
quantity. 

Salt,  half  a  pound. 

Put  all  into  a  well-leaded  earthen  jar, 
and  stir  the  whole  carefully  with  a  wooden 
spatula  or  spoon  twice  a  day  for  a  month. 
Afterwards  add, 

Florentine  white  iris  and  benzoine,  of 
each  twelve  ounces. 

Cloves  and  cinnamon  powdered,  of  each 
two  ounces. 

Mace,  storax,  calamus  aromaticus,  and 
Cyprus  ( bois  de  Rhodes )  of  each  one  ounce. 

Lemon -coloured  sandal,  and  long  sweet 
Cyprus,  of  each  six  drachms. 

Stir  all  together,  as  before  directed,  and 
the  issue  will  be  the  complete,  genuine, 
delightful  perfume,  termed  pot-pourri. 
The  proportions  specified  above  must  be 
carefully  attended  to;  as  on  this  much  of 
the  perfection  of  this  elegant  composition 
depends  ;  the  quantities  being  so  adjust¬ 
ed  that  in  the  combination  of  all  these 
fine  odours  not  one  is  found  to  predo¬ 
minate  beyond  another. 


ANTIDOTE  FOR  VEGETABLE  POI¬ 
SONS. 

E.  Drapiez  has  ascertained,  by  numer¬ 
ous  experiments,  that  the  fruit  of  Fewil- 
lea  Cordifolia  is  a  powerful  antidote  against 
vegetable  poisons.  He  poisoned  dogs  by 
the  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  (Swamp  Su¬ 
mac)  Hemlock,  and  Nux  Vomica.  All 
those  that  were  left  to  the  poison  died  ; 
but  those  to  whom  the  Fewillea  was  ad¬ 
ministered  recovered  completely,  after  a 
short  illness. 


hooping  cough. 

A  plaster  of  gum  galbanum  applied 
to  the  chest,  cures  this  dreadful  malady. 
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pifscellatues. 

THE  SEASON. 

A  singular  phenomenon  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  the  river  Deben  in  Suffolk,  be¬ 
tween  Woodbridge  and  the  sea.  Eels  to 
a  great  extent,  in  respect  both  to  number 
and  size,  have  died.  The  oldest  fisher¬ 
men  of  this  port  and  river  recollect  no¬ 
thing  like  it.  The  ferryman  at  Wood- 
bridge  declares  that  he  has  himself  seen 
dead  on  different  days  within  the  last 
fortnight  “  a  tumbril  load,  some  as  big 
as  his  oar,  and  a  yard  long  or  more.” 
He  adds,  that  for  some  days  before  the 
last  spring  tides,  “  the  water  and  air 
stunk  with  them.”  The  late  high  tides 
carried  them  away.  Some  hogs  lower 
down  are  said  to  have  made  early  disco¬ 
very  of  the  savoury  banquet.  They  are 
described  as  exhibiting  a  ludicrous  scene, 
running  about  with  an  immense  eel  dang¬ 
ling  out  of  their  mouths,  chased  perad- 
venture  by  their  envious  messmates. 
One  gentleman  states  that  he  counted 
on  the  Sutton  bank  of  the  river,  op¬ 
posite  Woodbridge,  75  dead  eels,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  yards.  An  un¬ 
usual  mortality  among  the  same  fish  has 
been  recently  observed  also  on  the  Orwell. 
The  cause  of  this  occurrence  is  not  known. 
No  gas  machinery,  or  any  thing  whatever 
connected  with  deleterious  matter,  exists 
near  the  course  of  the  Deben. 


HATRED  OF  THE  NORMANS. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  conqueror’s  reign, 
the  rancour  of  the  English  towards  the 
new-come  Normans"  was  such,  that  find¬ 
ing  them  single  in  the  woods,  or  remote 
places,  they  secretly  murdered  them,  and 
the  deed-doers  could  never  be  discovered ; 
whereupon  it  was  ordained  that  the  hun¬ 
dred  wherein  a  Norman  was  found  slain, 
and  the  murderer  not  taken,  should  be 
condemned  to  pay  to  the  king  36  L  or 
28 1.  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  hun¬ 
dred. 


BROWNIES. 

Some  have  compared  this  class  of  imagi¬ 
nary  beings  to  the  satyrs  of  the  ancients  ; 
but  without  reason,  since  they  had  no 
disposition  or  point  of  character  in  com¬ 
mon,  excepting  a  fondness  for  solitude, 
which  the  brownie  possessed  only  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year.  About  the  end 
of  the  harvest  he  became  more  sociable, 
and  hovered  about  farm-yards,  stables, 
and  cattle-houses.  He  had  a  particular 
fondness  for  the  products  of  the  dairy, 


and  was  a  fearful  intruder  on  milk-maids, 
who  made  regular  libations  of  milk  or 
cream,  to  charm  him  off*,  or  to  procure 
his  favour.  He  could  be  seen  only  by 
those  who  had  the  second  sight;  yet  I 
have  heard  of  instances  where  he  made 
himself  visible  to  those  who  were  not  so 
gifted.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  jolly, 
personable  being,  with  a  broad  blue  bon¬ 
net.  flowing,  yellow  hair,  and  a  long 
walking-staff.  Every  manor-house  had 
its  uruisg ,  or  brownie,  and  in  the  kitchen, 
close  by  the  fire,  was  a  seat  which  was 
left  unoccupied  for  him.  The  house  or 
a  proprietor  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  is, 
even  at  this  day,  believed  to  have  been 
haunted  by  this  sprite,  and  a  particular 
apartment  therein  has  been  for  centuries 
called  brownie's  room.  When  irritated 
through  neglect  or  disrespectful  treat¬ 
ment,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  become 
wantonly  mischievous.  He  was,  notwith¬ 
standing,  rather  gainly  and  goodnatured 
than  formidable.  Though,  on  the  whole, 
a  lazy,  lounging  hobgoblin,  he  would 
often  bestir  himself  in  behalf  of  those  who 
understood  his  humours,  and  suited  them¬ 
selves  thereto.  When  in  this  mood,  he 
was  known  to  perform  many  arduous  ex¬ 
ploits  in  kitchen,  barn,  and  stable  ( neo 
cernitur  ulli  J,  with  marvellous  precision 
and  rapidity.  These  kind  turns  were 
done  without  bribe,  fee,  or  reward,  for  the 
offer  of  any  of  these  would  banish  him  for 
ever.  Kind  treatment  was  all  that  he 
wished  for ;  and  it  never  failed  to  procure 
his  favour. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  the 
brownie's  disposition  was  more  merce¬ 
nary.  Brand,  in  his  description  of  Zet¬ 
land,  observes,  that  “  not  above  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  almost  every  family  had  a 
brownie ,  or  evil  spirit  so  called,  which 
served  them,  to  which  they  gave  a  sacri¬ 
fice  for  his  service  ;  as  when  they  churned 
their  milk,  they  took  a  part  thereof,  and 
sprinkled  every  part  of  the  house  with  it, 
for  brownie's  use ;  likewise  when  they 
brewed  they  had  a  stone,  which  they 
called  brownie's  stane ,  wherein  there  was 
a  little  hole,  into  which  they  poured  some 
wort  for  a  sacrifice  to  brownie.  They 
also  had  stacks  of  corn,  which  they  called 
brownie's  stacks ,  which,  though  they 
were  not  bound  with  straw-ropes,  or  any 
way  fenced,  as  other  stacks  used  to  be, 
yet  the  greatest  storm  of  wind  was  not 
able  to  blow  any  straw  off  them.” 

The  brownies  seldom  discoursed  with 
man,  but  they  held  frequent  and  affec¬ 
tionate  converse  with  one  another.  They 
had  their  general  assemblies  too  ;  and  on 
these  occasions  they  commonly  selected 
for  their  rendezvous  the  rocky  recesses  of 
some  remote  torrent,  whence  their  loud 
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voices,  mingling  with  the  water’s  roar, 
carried  to  the  ears  of  wondering  super¬ 
stition  detached  parts  of  their  unearthly 
colloquies. 

Armstrong'' $  Gaelic  Dictionary. 


SWALLOWS. 

It  is  accounted  unlucky  to  destroy  swal¬ 
lows  :  this  is  probably  a  pagan  relic. 
W  e  read  in  yElian,  that  these  birds  were 
sacred  to  the  Penates,  or  household  gods 
of  the  ancients,  and  therefore  were  pre¬ 
served.  They  were  honoured  anciently  as 
the  nuncios  of  the  spring.  The  Rhodians 
are  said  to  have  had  a  solemn  anniversary 
song  to  welcome  in  the  swallow.  Ana¬ 
creon  addressed  his  tenth  ode  to  this  bird, 
and  the  following  is  an  elegant  translation 
of  it  by  T.  Moore,  Esq. : — 

ODE. 

Tell  tne  how  to  punish  thee, 

For  the  mischief  done  to  me  ? 

Silly  Swallow  !  prating  thing. 

Shall  [  clip  that  wheeling  wing ; 

Or  as  Ter e us  did  of  old,* 

[So  the  fabled  tale  is  told]. 

Shall  I  tear  that  tongue  away ; 

Tongue  that  utter’d  such  a  lay  ? 

How  unthiuking  hast  thou  been  ! 

Long  before  the  dawn  was  seen. 

When  I  slumber’d  in  a  dream, 

(Love  was  the  delicious  theme) 

Just  when  I  was  nearly  blest. 

Ah  !  thy  matin  broke  my  rest. 

*  Modern  poetry  has  confirmed  the  name  of 
Philomel  upon  the  nightingale  ;  but  many  very 
respectable  ancients  assigned  this  metamorplion 
to  Progne,  and  made  Philomel  the  swallow',  as 
Anacreon  does  here. 


PRECEDENCE. 

Chapelle  and  the  Marshal  de  - , 

once  supping  together,  amidst  the  glasses 
began  to  reflect  on  the  calamities  of  this 
life,  and  the  uncertainty  whether  there 
might  not  be  one  hereafter.  This  led 
them  to  agree,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
tremendous  than  to  live  without  religion  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  to  them 
impossible  to  hold  on  in  a  Christian  course 
for  a  long  succession  of  years  ;  and  they 
thought  the  martyrs  had  had  the  best  of  it, 
who,  in  a  few  momentary  sufferings,  were 
translated  to  an  eternal  felicity.  “  In 
order  to  the  same  expeditious  way,  we 
cannot,”  says  Chapelle,  u  do  better  than 
go  as  Christian  missionaries  to  Turkey. 
We  shall  be  seized  and  carried  before 
some  infidel  pacha ;  I’ll  give  him  a  Row¬ 
land  for  his  Oliver,  and  you,  marshal, 
must  be  sure  not  to  flinch.  I  shall  be 
impaled  for  my  resolution ;  next  you’ll 
be  impaled ;  and  so  we  get  to  heaven  in 
a  trice.”  The  marshal,  piqued  that  Cha¬ 


pelle  assumed  the  precedence,  took  him 
up.  “  No,  no ;  ’tis  I,  who  am  a  duke, 
a  peer,  and  a  marshal  of  France,  who 
must  be  the  spokesman  and  the  leading 
martyr.”  u  A  fig  for  your  marshal  and 
duke,”  replied  Chapelle.  Upon  which 
the  marshal  threw  his  plate  at  Chapelle’s 
head  ;  Chapelle  grappled  with  the  mar¬ 
shal ;  tables,  chairs,  glasses,  &c.  were 
overset,  and  flew  about  in  an  instant.  The 
hurly-burly  drew  the  servants,  who  parted 
them ;  but  the  occasion  of  it  was  long 
remembered  at  court. 

King  Cole. 


DEGENERACY  OF  THE  AGE. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  present  age  is  a 
source  of  bitter  regret.  How  much  our 
nobility  have  fallen  off  in  the  capacity  of 
their  stomachs  and  the  quality  of  their 
taste,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  following 
proofs  : 

Allowance  of  provisions  granted  to  Lady 
Lucy,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Breakfast. — A  chine  of  beef,  a  loaf,  a 
gallon  of  ale. 

Luncheon. — Bread  and  a  gallon  of  ale. 

Dinner. — A  piece  of  boiled  beef,  a  slice 
of  roast  meat,  a  gallon  of  ale. 

Supper.— -Porridge,  mutton,  a  loaf,  and 
a  gallon  of  ale. 

The  breakfast  of  an  earl  and  countess 
in  the  lent  season : — A  loaf  of  bread,  2 
coarse  loaves,  a  quart  of  beer,  ditto  of 
wine,  2  pieces  of  salt  fish,  6  baconed  her¬ 
rings,  4  white  ditto,  a  dish  of  sprats. 


©attmev. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.”— -tV otton. 

A  LEARNED  PROFESSOR. 

M.  Villemain,  a  French  professor,  in 
one  of  his  recent  Lectures,  made  a  furi¬ 
ous  attack  on  the  memory  of  our  late 
General  Burgoyne,  for  having  taken  as 
auxiliaries  u  the  cannibals  of  the  Oroo- 
noko.”  The  learned  professor  forgot  that 
the  scene  of  General  Burgoyne’s  exploits 
was  in  North  America ;  that  the  Oroo- 
noko,  ever  since  it  has  been  a  river,  has 
confined  its  meandering  to  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  its  banks 
are  as  little  cannibals  as  those  of  the 
Seine.  The  same  M.  Villemain,  in  his 
“  Life  of  Cromwell,”  very  learnedly  dis¬ 
courses  of  two  English  bishops,  the  bi¬ 
shop  of  Winchester  and  the  bishop  of 
Winton — forgetting  that  Winton  and 
Winchester  happened  to  be  the  very  same 
city. 
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A  GOURMAND. 

The  Emperor  Vitellius  made  four  prin¬ 
cipal  meals  every  day,  and  sometimes 
five.  He  was  so  little  master  of  his 
hunger,  that  he  invited  himself  to  his 
friends’  houses,  and  made  them  treat  him 
so  sumptuously,  that  he  nearly  ruined 
them.  His  brother  once  treated  him  with 
2,000  fishes  and  7^000  birds,  all  exqui¬ 
site  and  scarce.  He  had  always  in  his 
house  a  quantity  of  pheasants’  livers, 
tongues  of  pikes,  peacocks’  brains,  and 
every  kind  of  fowls  and  dainties,  only 
procurable  at  an  enormous  price.  Jose¬ 
phus  says,  that  had  this  prince  lived  long, 
all  the  revenues  of  the  empire  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  maintain  his  table. 


QUICK  AND  THE  BROKER. 

Quick,  one  day,  passing  through  Bro¬ 
ker-row,  Moorfields,  was  seized  upon  by 
a  barker ,  who  pulled  him  into  the  shop, 
and  began  puffing  off  his  tables  and 
chairs.  Quick,  being  infirm,  made  lit¬ 
tle  resistance,  but  asked  the  man  if  he 
was  master  of  the  shop  ?  “  No,  sir,  but 

I  will  fetch  him  immediately.”  The 
man  returned  with  his  master.  “  Are 
you  master  of  the  shop,  sir  ?’*  “  Yes, 

sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?”  “  Only 

just  hold  your  man  for  a  minute  while 
I  go  out !” 


CHURCH  REFRESHMENT. 

Don  Bernardine  he  Salazar,  bi¬ 
shop  of  Chiapu,  in  South  America,  was 
poisoned  by  the  women  of  that  city,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  fixed  in  writing  upon  the 
church  door,  an  excommunication  against 
all  such  as  should  presume,  at  the  time 
of  service,  to  eat  or  drink  within  the 
church,  against  which  the  women  pro¬ 
tested,  that  they  could  not  continue 
during  the  whole  service  without  a  cup 
of  hot  chocolate,  and  a  bit  of  sweet¬ 
meats  to  refresh  them. 


SCOTCH  SALUTATION. 

The  North  Briton  at  Auld  Reeky,  fre¬ 
quently  greets  his  friend  with  u  Weel, 
Donald,  is  na  this  a  fine  cauld  rainy 
morning?”  “  Indeed  is  it,  Sandy,  a  fine 
cauld  rainy  morning.” 


SAXON  REVENGE. 

At  Hadstoe,  in  Essex,  there  is  to  this 
day,  on  the  north  door  of  the  church,  the 
skin  of  a  Dane,  which  shows  that  there 
had  been  thereabouts,  some  smart  en¬ 


gagement  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  pieces  of  re¬ 
venge  which  the  Saxons,  on  their  getting 
the  upper  hand  again,  executed  upon 
them. 


ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

A  mercitaxt  in  signing  the  baptismal 
register  of  one  of  his  children,  wrote, 
,u  Peter  Coule  and  Company ,”  without 
perceiving  his  error  till  aroused  to  it  by 
the  laughter  of  his  friends. 


HOUSE-LEEK. 

It  is  common,  in  the  north  of  England, 
to  plant  the  herb,  house-leek,  upon  the 
top  of  cottage  houses.  The  learned  author 
of  Vulgar  Errors ,  informs  us,  that  it 
was  an  ancient  superstition,  and  this  herb 
was  planted  on  the  tops  of  houses  as  a 
defensative  against  lightning  and  thun¬ 
der.— Quincunx,  126. 


OLD  ENGLISH  PENNY. 

Ix  Edward  the  First’s  time  the  penny 
was  wont  to  have  a  double  cross  with  a 
crest,  in  such  sort  that  the  same  might 
be  easily  broken  in  the  middle,  or  in  a 
quarter,  and  so  made  halfpence  or  far¬ 
things. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  are  intended  for  insertion  next 
week  The  'Watering  Places;  P.  T.  W.;  G.  W.N.; 
J.;  F.  R - y;  and  N.  W.  F. 

Mr.  Burden  will  find  a  letter  for  him  at  our 
Publisher’s. 

A  Traveller  will  tind,  on  reference  to  page  57, 
Vol.  IV.  that  one  of  the  drawings  he  favoured  us 
with  has  already  been  adopted;  the  other  shall 
appear. 

We  have  just  received  the  following  commu¬ 
nications  : — M.  II.  S.  ;  C.  N. ;  Will  o'  the  Wisp  ; 
Guibert ;  W.  Chaucer  ;  and  E.  Clarke, 

Hubert  shall  appear  in  No.  212. 

We  wish  L — c — t — r  a  safe  voyage,  and  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  his  drawings,  &c.  when  he 
returns. 

W.  D.  Carr's  poetry  is  pleasing,  and  the  moral 
well  delineated;  but  is  not  sufficiently  correct 
for  insertion  in  our  columns 

Syphax ;  J.  B. ;  G.  M.  B  ;  Z.  ;  L.  P.  ;  A 
Consta7it  Reader  ;  M.  I.  B.  ;  J.  ,  K.  L. ;  and 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  are  under  consideration. 

Judgment  deferred  upon  S.  ;  C.  Y. ;  Old  Har¬ 
ry  Junior ;  and  T.  J.  D-~g. 

Answers  to  other  Correspondents  will  be  given 
in  our  next. 
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Suntm'Dge  (Castle,  Sent . 


Tunbridge,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  Tunbridge  Town,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  well-known  watering  place  in 
the  same  county,  is  situated  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Kent,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medway,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
number  of  bridges  over  the  river,  which 
here  separates  itself  into  five  streams. 
The  district  round  this  town  is  called  the 
“  Lowy  of  Tunbridge,”  which,  in  Domes¬ 
day  book,  is  mentioned  as  Lenna  Ricardi 
de  Tonbriga  ;  and  in  old  Latin  deeds  is 
called  Districtus  Leucce  de  Tonbridge. 
The  reason  why  it  is  so  named  is  this  : — 
Richard  Fitz-Gilbert,  afterwards  earl  of 
Clare,  a  descendant  of  the  natural  son  of 
Richard,  the  first  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
came  over  to  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  obtained  the  manor 
of  Tunbridge  from  Lanfranc,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  exchange  for  the  castle 
of  Brion,  in  Normandy,  each  estate  being 
measured  with  the  same  line.  At  that 
time  it  was  the  custom  in  Normandy  to 
term  the  district  round  an  abbey,  castle, 
or  chief  mansion,  Leuca,  or  Leucata,  in 
English  the  Lowy,  in  which  the  possessor 
had  generally  a  grant  of  several  peculiar 
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liberties,  privileges,  and  exemptions  ;  and 
Gilbert  procured  from  the  king  similar 
grants  to  those  he  enjoyed  in  Normandy, 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  his  adjoining  manor 
of  Hadlow,  whence  he  called  it  the  Lowy 
of  Tunbridge,  by  which  name  it  has  gone 
ever  since. 

The  castle,  which  is  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
stranger,  stands  upon  a  rising  ground,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  has  been  a 
place  of  considerable  strength  and  im¬ 
portance.  No  mention  is  made  of  this 
building  in  Domesday  book,  but  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  was  erected  by  the 
above-mentioned  earl  of  Clare.  This 
castle  has  been  the  scene  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  events  mentioned  in  our  national 
annals.  In  the  time  of  William  Rufus, 
it  was  besieged  by  that  king  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Gilbert  favouring  the  title  of 
duke  Robert;  on  the  surrender  of  which, 
however,  he  submitted,  and  swore  alle¬ 
giance  to  him.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  this  building  was  garrisoned  on  the 
side  of  the  refractory  barons,  but  was  re¬ 
duced  by  prince  Edward.  In  process 
of  time,  various  disputes  arose  between 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  earls 
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of  Gloucester,  the  successors  of  Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert,  as  to  the  limits,  extent,  and 
privileges  of  the  Lowy  ;  and  a  perambu¬ 
lation  was  made  in  the  time  of  Henry  III, 
by  command  of  the  king,  to  adjust  a  con¬ 
tention  between  archbishop  Boniface,  and 
Richard,  earl  of  Gloucester.  Edward  I. 
was  entertained  at  this  castle  in  a  most 
magnificent  style,  for  several  days,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign.-  In  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  this  castle,  together  with 
the  town,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown  by 
the  attainder  of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  since  which  time  the  for¬ 
mer  has  not  been  repaired,  but  suffered  to 
fall  to  its  present  state  of  decay.  The 
principal  part  which  now  remains  is  the 
gateway,  which  is  flanked  with  round 
towers.  Adjoined  to  this  fortified  entrance, 
is  a  modem  mansion,  which,  by  its  dis¬ 
cordant  character,  takes  away,  in  great 
measure,  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
ruin. 

In  the  town  is  a  good  free-  school,  which 
was  erected  and  endowed  by  Sir  Andrew 
Judd,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  the 
reign  of  Mary.  The  care  of  it  was  vested 
in  the  Skinners’  Company,  J.  B. 

For  the  above  interesting  engraving 
and  description  of  the  town  and  castle  of 
Tunbridge,  we  are  indebted  to  a  commu¬ 
nicative  correspondent.  We  will,  there¬ 
fore,  being  within  six  miles’  distance 
of  the  far-famed  Wells,  thither  convey 
our  readers,  and  describe  them  under 
the  head  of 
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TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

Tunbridge-Wells  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  watering-place  in  England,  Bath 
excepted.  The  Wells  are  about  five 
miles  south  of  the  town,  and  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  sandy  bottom,  at  the  foot  of 
three  hills,  called  Mount  Ephraim,  Mount 
Sion,  and  Mount  Pleasant.  The  air  is 
particularly  salubrious,  which,  with  the 
well-known  virtues  of  the  wells,  and  their 
vicinity  to  town,  being  only  thirty-six 
miles  distant,  makes  them  much  frequent¬ 
ed.  The  discovery  of  the  medicinal  waters 
at  Tunbridge-Wells,  in  the  year  1606,  is 
generally  attributed  to  young  Dudley,  lord 
North,  who  having  injured  his  health  by 
his  dissipations  at  the  court  of  Henry, 
prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I.,  by  the 
advice  of  his  physicians  took  up  his  abode 
within  two  miles  of  the  wells.  Travelling 
through  a  wood,  the  springs  claimed  his 
attention ;  he  drank  the  water —discovered 
their  mineralic  properties — had  them  ana¬ 


lyzed  by  the  faculty — partook  of  them— 
and  recovered. 

So  wonderful  a  restoration  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  public  mind.  Lord 
Abergavenny,  procuring  the  consent  of 
Mr.  Weller,  of  Tunbridge,  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  came  down  personally  to  in¬ 
spect  the  place,  and  see  it  cleared  of  all 
its  encumbering  brush-wood.  He  then 
had  wells  sunk,  paved  with  stone,  and 
enclosed  with  rails  in  a  triangular  form. 
Hither  came  the  afflicted,  and  returned 
healthy  ;  but  as  no  accommodations  were 
nearer  than  the  town  of  Tunbridge,  the 
number  was  few. 

The  beautiful  Henrietta  Maria,  queen 
to  Charles  I.,  being  much  indisposed 
after  the  birth  of  the  prince,  afterwards 
Charles  II.,  stayed  here  six  weeks  ;  but 
as  no  house  was  near,  suitable  for  so  great 
a  personage,  she  and  her  suite  remained 
under  tents  pitched  upon  Bishop’s-down. 
The  splendid  court  formed  a  fine  contrast 
to  the  country,  every  where  rude,  and  in 
the  hands  of  nature.  In  honour  of  her 
majesty,  the  wells  changed  their  name  from 
Frant  to  that  of  Queen  Mary’s  Wells ; 
both  have  given  place  to  their  present 
one,  Tunbridge-Wells,  though  the  springs 
evidently  rise  in  the  parish  of  Speldhurst. 

Pleasure  uniting  wTith  health,  first  neat 
cottages,  afterwards  handsome  lodging- 
houses,  were  erected ;  and  that  trade 
might  be  an  attendant,  retailers  took  their 
stands,  with  various  wares,  under  a  row 
of  planted  trees  in  the  road  which  the 
company  were  accustomed  to  take  when 
they  went  to  drink  of  the  limpid  stream. 
Southborough  and  Rusthall,  the  one  two, 
the  other  one  mile  from  the  wells,  soon 
had  houses  for  the  use  of  visitants.  Poetry 
aided  the  fame  of  this  newly-discovered 
spot,  consecrated  alike  to  health  and  dissi¬ 
pation.  Waller  makes  his  tuneful  verses 
celebrate  the  virtues  of  the  waters,  in  the 
lines  he  addressed  to  his  exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful  Sacharissa ;  and  Dr.  Rowzee  wrote 
to  prove  the  fact  professionally. 

The  civil  wars  that  ensued  left  the  wells 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten ;  the  regal 
government  restored,  they  shone  forth 
with  redoubled  lustre.  The  joy  that 
event  brought  with  it,  led  the  English  to 
an  extravagance  of  mirth  and  entertain¬ 
ment  unknown  before.  It  was  seen  every 
where,  Tunbridge-Wells  uniting  in  the 
general  sentiment ;  hence  we  may  date 
the  assembly-room,  bowling-green,  and 
other  appropriate  places  at  Rusthall ;  and 
another  bowling-green  and  coffee-house 
at  Southborough.  Lord  Abergavenny’s 
old  wooden  rails,  in  1664,  gave  place  to  a 
strong  stone  enclosure,  built  by  lord 
Musketry,  son  to  the  second  earl  of  Clan- 
carty.  His  lordship  also  renewed  the 
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stone  pavement  within  the  wall,  made  a 
handsome  basin  over  the  main  spring,  the 
better  to  receive  the  water;  erected  a  con¬ 
venient  hall  to  shelter  the  dippers  from 
the  weather,  during  their  hours  of  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  company,  and  made  a  pro¬ 
jection  to  preserve  the  well  from  any 
mixture  with  rain-water.  The  surround¬ 
ing  country  caught  the  happy  enthusiasm 
of  the  amiable  young  peer.  The  circum¬ 
jacent  wilds  were  spotted  with  neat,  rural 
habitations  ;  until  whim,  and  some  alter¬ 
cations  between  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
the  tenants,  soon  varied  the  scene. 

Rusthall  wa3  deserted  for  Mount 
Ephraim  ;  and  that  for  Southborough, 
which  again  was  eclipsed  by  the  new  fa¬ 
vourite  Mount  Sion.  Here  you  might 
have  seen  a  jovial  company  with  a  house 
placed  upon  a  machine,  conveying  it  to 
this  future  abode  of  pleasure,  attended 
with  music  and  every  festive  decoration. 
The  town  of  Tunbridge  was  now  left  to 
its  original  quiet ;  for  the  wells  became 
a  complete  village,  with  houses  sufficient 
to  lodge  all  the  visitants,  owing  to  the 
liberal  terms  on  which  the  lord  of  the 
manor  granted  building  and  other  leases. 

T unbridge-Wells  were  much  patronized 
by  the  Stuarts  ;  and  Charles  II.  and  Ca¬ 
therine  his  queen  were  frequent  residents, 
when  all  the  fashion  and  gaieties  of  the 
gayest  courtiers  of  Europe  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  this  spot ;  the  number  who  re¬ 
sorted  here  for  diversion  being  much 
greater  than  those  w'ho  sought  health  only. 

u  Here,1’  says  the  lively  Count  Gram- 
mont  in  his  Memoirs ,  u  v/as  the  empire 
of  love  established.  Charles  bent  to  that 
all-conquering,  weak  beauty,  Miss  Stew¬ 
art,  afterwards  duchess  of  Richmond. 
Even  the  hard-featured  chemical  prince 
Rupert  became  enamoured  of  Mrs.  Hughes 
the  actress.  Here,  in  one  of  the  constant 
evening  dances  at  the  queen’s  apartments, 
the  diminutive,  distorted  lady  Muskerry, 
the  well-known  ‘  Princess  of  Babylon,’ 
dropped,  in  the  quick,  mazy  dance,  the 
.cushion  she  had  placed  to  hide  her  ad¬ 
vanced  pregnancy,  which  was  taken  up 
by  the  facetious  duke  of  Buckingham, 
nnd  dandled  as  a  new-born  babe,  to  the 
no  small  diversion  of  the  king  and  all  the 
court ;  even  the  queen,  though  outwardly 
checking,  inwardly  enjoyed  that  mirth 
which  shone  every  where  aiound  her,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  features  of  Miss  Stewart, 
who  laughed  herself  into  hysterics  ;  but 
the  cushion  replaced,  another  round  of 
country  dances  commenced,  and  the  ‘  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Babylon’  went  through  the  second 
evolutions  without  any  farther  4  miscar¬ 
riage.’  Here,  too,  the  sprightly  Gram- 
mont  became  more  enchanted  with  the 
beauteous,  prudent  Miss  Hamilton,  who 
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came  hither  from  the  melancholy  residence 
of  Peckham.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Tunbridge- Wells  began  to  draw 
company  from  all  quarters,  and  by  de¬ 
grees ^buildings  arose,  and  vast  and  exten¬ 
sive  improvements  have  been  going  on. 
The  appearance  of  the  country  is  inviting, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  surrounding  villages 
highly  picturesque.  The  wells  are  the 
centre  of  business  and  amusement,  as 
there  the  two  elegant  assembly-rooms,  the 
theatre,  parades,  &c.  are  situate,  together 
with  the  new  bath-house,  a  handsome 
building,  containing  hot  and  cold  baths. 
The  water  at  the  fountain  is  extremely 
pellucid,  and  the  taste  strongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  iron  ;  and  the  rides  in  the 
neighbourhood  display  a  variety  of  pictu¬ 
resque  scenery,  especially  a  delightful  spot, 
called  the  High  Rocks ,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  wells,  which  are  much  cele¬ 
brated,  and  form  a  very  striking  and 
romantic  picture.  The  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  here  chiefly  consist  of  work-boxes 
and  children’s  toys,  and  are  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Tunbridge  ware. 


OYSTERS. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

“  The  man  had  sure  a  palate  cover’d  o’er 
With  brass  or  steel,  that  on  the  rocky  shore 
First  broke  the  oozy  oyster's  pearly  coat. 

And  risk’d  the  living  morsel  down  his  throat. * 

Gay. 

Britain  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
oysters ;  and  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
were  extremely  fond  of  this  fish,  had  their 
layers  or  stews  for  oysters  as  we  have  at 
present.  Sergius  Orata  was  the  inventor 
of  them,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Lucius 
Crassus  the  orator.  This  country  still 
retains  its  superiority  in  oysters  over  other 
countries.  Most  of  our  coasts  produce 
them  naturally,  and  in  such  places  they 
are  taken  by  a  dredge ,  which  is  a  thick 
strong  net,  fastened  to  three  spills  of  iron, 
and  drawn  at  the  boat’s  stern  over  the 
beds.  The  principal  breeding-time  of 
oysters  (says  Bingley)  is  in  April  and 
May,  when  they  cast  their  spawn  or  spats, 
as  the  fishermen  call  them,  upon  rocks, 
stones,  or  shells,  or  any  other  hard  sub¬ 
stance  that  happens  to  be  near  the  place 
where  they  lie,  to  which  the  spats  imme¬ 
diately  adhere.  These,  till  they  obtain 
their  film  or  crust,  are  somewhat  like  a 
drop  of  a  candle,  but  are  of  a  greenish 
hue.  The  substances  to  which  they  ad¬ 
here,  of  whatever  nature,  are  called  cultch. 
From  the  spawning  time  till  about  the 
end  of  July,  the  oysters  are  said  to  be 
sick,  but  by  the  end  of  August  they  be- 
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come  perfectly  recovered.  During  these 
months  they  are  out  of  season,  and  are 
bad  eating.  This  is  known,  on  inspec¬ 
tion,  by  the  male  having  a  black  and  the 
female  a  milky  substance,  in  the  gill. 
The  oyster-fishing  of  our  principal  coasts 
is  regulated  by  a  court  of  admiralty.  In 
the  month  of  May  the  fishermen  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  the  oysters,  in  order  to  se¬ 
parate  the  spawn  from  the  cultch ,  the 
latter  of  which  is  thrown  in  again  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  bed  for  the  future.  After  this 
month  it  is  felony  to  carry  away  the 
cultch,  and  otherwise  punishable  to  take 
any  oysters,  between  whose  shells,  v/hen 
closed,  a  shilling  will  rattle.  The  reason 
of  the  heavy  penalty  in  destroying  the 
cultch  is,  that  when  this  is  taken  away, 
the  ouse  will  increase,  and  muscles  and 
cockles  will  breed  on  the  bed  and  destroy 
the  oysters,  from  gradually  occupying  all 
the  places  on  which  the  spawn  should  be 
cast.  There  is  likewise  some  penalty  for 
not  treading  on,  and  killing,  or  throwing 
on  shore,  any  star-fish  ( asterias  of  Lin¬ 
naeus)  that  happens  to  be  seen.  These, 
when  collected  in  any  numbers,  are  very 
destructive  to  the  oyster-beds,  inserting 
their  rays,  as  the  shells  lie  open,  and  de¬ 
vouring  the  animals  within  : — 

“  The  prickly  star  creeps  on  with  full  deceit, 

To  force  the  oyster  from  his  close  retreat. 

When  gaping  lids  their  widen’d  void  display, 
The  watchful  star  thrusts  in  a  pointed  ray, 

Of  all  its  treasures  spoils  the  rifled  case. 

And  empty  shells  the  sandy  hillocks  grace.” 

Oysters  are  not  reckoned  proper  for  the 
table  till  they  are  about  a  year  and  half 
old ;  so  that  the  brood  of  one  spring 
are  not  to  be  ataken  for  sale  till  at  least 
the  September  twelve  months  afterwards. 
When  younger  than  these  happen  to  be 
caught  in  the  dredge,  they  are  always 
thrown  into  the  sea  again.  The  fishermen 
know  the  age  of  oysters  by  the  broader 
distances  or  interstices  among  the  rounds 
or  rings  of  the  convex-shell.  Gay  advises 
us  in  our  walks  to  stop  and  taste  this  sa¬ 
voury  food,  thus  , 

“  If  where  Fleet-ditch  with  muddy  current  flows 
You  chance  to  roam  ;  where  oyster-tubs  in  rows 
Are  rang'd  beside  the  posts,  there  stay  thy 
haste, 

And  with  the  sav'ry  fish  indulge  thy  taste  : 

The  damsel’s  knife  the  gaping  shell  commands. 
While  the  salt  liquor  streams  between  her 
hands.” — 

Now-a-days  we  have  an  extra  stoppage 
against  our  will,  prefaced  with  the  cry  of 
44  Pray  remember  the  grotto — only  once 
a-year ,”  and  yet  it  lasts  eight  or  nine 
months.  Such  is  the  rage  for  building, 
that  infant  architects  rear  upon  the  foot 
pavement  shelly  mansions ,  in  some  degree 


resembling  greater  piles,  which  are  no 
sooner  built  than  they  fall  to  their  base 

“  See  the  stripling  !  how  he  apes  his  sire  !” — 

P.  T.  W. 

THE  PROPRIETY  OF  USING 
COLLOQUIAL  IDIOMS. 

( To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Having  observed,  in  No.  209  of  the 
Mirror,  an  attempt  to  overthrow  a  few 
colloquial  idioms,  which  we  have  quietly 
and  justly  possessed  for  several  centuries, 
I  do  hope  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  stand 
forward  in  behalf  of  such  venerable  per¬ 
sonages,  whose  merits  are  not  founded  in 
antiquity  alone,  but  also  in  common  sense 
and  reason  ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  show,  that  those  idioms  are  not  so 
absurd  and  so  ridiculous  as  to  have  no¬ 
thing  but  common  use  to  recommend 
them,  although  it  is  from  custom  that 
language  derives  all  its  authority  : — 

“ - Usus, 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jus  et  norma 
loquendi.”  Horace. 

As  all  languages  are  but  conventional  and 
peculiar,  not  only  will  their  respective 
terms  differ,  but  their  very  constitutional 
also ;  yet  how  diversified  soever  they  may 
be  in  these  respects,  in  the  use  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  figures,  they  are  all  uniform.  Thus, 
(if  you  will  pardon  the  solecism,)  meta¬ 
phorical  expression  is  an  universal  idiom. 
But  as  the  construction  of  a  language 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  country 
where  it  is  spoken,  some  parts  of  the 
world  are  naturally  adapted  to  call  forth 
an  excess  of  tropical  expression,  and 
others,  from  the  same  cause,  very  little. 
In  our  own  country  metaphor  abounds  ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  phrase  grammatically 
pure.  By  continual  use,  however,  tropes 
lose  their  rhetorical  character,  insensibly 
incorporate  with  the  language,  and  even-* 
tually  become  proper  terms ;  yet  when 
use  has  thus  changed  their  nature,  to 
judge  of  them  with  philosophical  strict¬ 
ness  is  fallacious,  and  would  often  render 
the  finest  composition  a  tissue  of  absurdity. 
But  I  will  now  notice  the  phrases  in  ques¬ 
tion,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  first  consists  in  not  giving  a  proper 
nominative  to  the  verb,  44  The  kettle 
boils.”  Such  phrases  are  never  used  in 
their  literal  signification ;  they  always 
imply  an  ellipsis,  which  is  intuitively 
supplied.  How  vapid,  how  insufferably 
pedantic  is  it  to  say, 44  The  water  which 
the  kettle  contains  boils  or  more  rheto¬ 
rically,  44  The  water  within  the  kettle 
boileth  but  how  vigorous  and  compen¬ 
dious  to  omit  the  mention  of  the  water, 
which'  every  one  knows  is  implied,  and 
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only  express  the  vessel  containing  it. 
And  such  metonymies  are  not  only  inci¬ 
dental  to  our  own,  but  to  every  language  : 
probably  they  are  very  ancient,  the  sen¬ 
sible  object  being  naturally  put  for  the 
unseen.  Were  I  so  inclined,  and  were 
your  work  of  so  little  value,  I  would  en¬ 
gage  to  fill  a  whole  number  of  it  with 
similar  expressions. 

The  next  idiom  ( the  pot  kuns)  is  un¬ 
der  the  same  predicament,  the  vessel  being 
put  for  its  contents.  Every  body  knows 
that  the  liquor  is  implied,  as  well  as  if  it 
were  expressed.  How  admirably  does 
the  verb  express  the  swift  motion  with 
which  the  fluids  escape  through  apertures. 
A  finer  idiom  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

44  I  can't  help  it."  Help  does  not  al¬ 
ways  mean  assistance  ;  it  sometimes  sig¬ 
nifies  remedy.  In  the  instance  produced 
I  apply  the  latter  sense,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  original  as  well  as  the  present  sense 
of  the  expression.  Certainly  it  often 
means  assistance,  but  not  in  the  phrase  in 
question.  As  to  44  Good  morning ,”  the 
phrase  itself  is  very  sociable ;  if  fashion 
appropriates  it  improperly,  it  is  the  fashion 
alone  which  is  to  blame. 

44 What's  o'clock  ?"  is  merely  an  abbre¬ 
viation  of  the  preposition  on,  and  the  defi¬ 
nite  article,  as,  44  What’s  on  the  clock  ?” 
or, 44  What  is  the  position  of  the  hands  on 
the  clock  ?”  but,  like  most  idioms,  con¬ 
siderably  abbreviated. — (  Vide  Walker's 
Grammar ,  p.  (12.) — The  verb  do  in  the 
following  phrase  is  neuter,  not  active. 
Johnson  defines  it,  44  to  fare,  to  be  with 
regard  to  sickness  or  health,  as,  4  How  do 
you  do  ?’  ”  It  is  clear,  then,  that  it  has 
an  appropriate  meaning,  a  meaning  set¬ 
tled  by  custom,  from  which  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  every  word  is  derived.  Thus  I 
have  noticed  the  half-dozen  idioms  al¬ 
ready  produced. 

Tropical  expressions  are  so  frequent  in 
every  language,  that  no  stranger  could  con¬ 
strue  such  idioms  contrary  to  their  proper 
signification.  As  to  ourselves,  what  would 
become  of  the  language  were  every  synec¬ 
doche  and  metonymy  and  metaphor  lopped 
off,  and  conversation  (if  possible)  reduced 
to  more  philosophic  exactitude  ?  Lan¬ 
guage  would  then  be  inexpressive,  ob¬ 
scure,  prolix,  and  exanimate  ;  in  short,  it 
would  be  deprived  of  all  those  qualities, 
which  adapt  it  to  colloquial  purposes. 
Whenever  an  abbreviation  or  an  ellipsis 
can  be  safely  made,  I  think  it  desirable, 
for  it  not  only  gives  vigour  to  the  expres¬ 
sion,  but  engages  the  attention  and  pro¬ 
motes  perspicuity,  by  divesting  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  certain  multiplicity  of  words, 
which  cannot  assist  the  sense,  but  which 
only  tends  to  tedious  and  obscure  circum¬ 
locution.  J. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

A  school,  in  the  fine  arts,  denominates 
a  certain  class  of  artists,  who  have  made 
it  their  particular  study  to  imitate  the 
productions  of  some  great  master. 

The  school  of  Florence  is  remarkable 
for  greatness,  and  a  grandeur  of  design, 
bordering  on  the  gigantic  The  art  of 
painting  was  revived  in  Florence  about 
the  year  1240,  by  Cimabul,  who  trans¬ 
planted  the  few  remaining  vestiges  of  the 
art  from  a  Greek  artist  to  his  own  country. 
The  works  of  Cimabul,  though  in  the 
ordinary  style,  received  the  applause  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  art  of  painting  became  so  consider¬ 
able  in  Florence,  that  the  academy  of  St. 
Luke  was  founded,  in  which,  however, 
no  painters  were  educated  until  the  year 
1350.  Andrew  Castagna  was  the  first 
Florentine  artist  who  painted  in  oil. 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Leonardo  di  Vinci, 
contemporary  painters,  were  esteemed  the 
glory  of  the  Florentine  school.  M.  An¬ 
gelo  surpassed  Leonardo  in  grandeur, 
while  Leonardo  was  superior  to  him  in  the 
finer  parts  of  the  arts.  Leonardo,  full 
of  sensibility,  was  fond  of  expressing 
the  sweet  affections  of  the  soul ;  but  M. 
Angelo,  not  born  to  experience  the  softer 
passions,  sought  only  to  strike  the  ima¬ 
gination  with  terror,  by  the  boldness  and 
force  of  his  conceptions.  Michael  Angelo 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  to 
which  he  belonged  ;  and  died  in  the  year 
15G4,  aged  ninety. 

The  school  of  Rome  was  formed  by 
Grecian  artists,  who  came  from  their  own 
country  to  settle  with  the  Romans.  By 
them  the  art  was  handed  down  to  the 
moderns,  who  derived  all  their  know¬ 
ledge  from  studying  the  Greek  models. 

This  school  is  celebrated  for  grandeur 
of  style,  exquisite  form,  and  beautiful 
expression.  In  the  year  1483,  Raphael 
Sanzio  di  Urbino,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  school.  He  excelled  in  repre¬ 
senting  philosophers,  saints,  virgins,  and 
apostles.  Although  he  had  studied  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo 
di  Vinei,  he  avoided  servilely  imitating 
them.  He  adopted  a  medium  between 
the  exquisite  pathos  of  Leonardo  and  the 
fire  of  Angelo,  and  never  advanced  a 
step  beyond  the  modesty  of  nature. 
This  painter  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven  years. 

The  Venetian  school  was  founded  by 
Giorgione  and  Titian,  scholars  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  Bellino,  who  had  studied  the  works 
of  Dominechino.  A  beautiful  mixture 
of  colours  was  the  grand  object  of  the 
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Venetians  in  their  painting.  Titian,  or 
Tiziano  Vecelli,  having  never  studied  the 
ancients,  supplied  the  deficiencies  in  his 
education  by  servilely  copying  the  objects 
of  nature,  by  which  practice  he  obtained 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  colouring— a 
knowledge  never  acquired  by  the  artists 
of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  schools. 
This  painter  was  born  in  the  year  1480, 
and  died  in  1576. 

The  Lombard  school  was  founded  by 
Antonio  Allegri,  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Corregio.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  school  are  a  beautiful 
combination  of  colours,  an  elegant  taste 
for  design,  and  a  charming  mellowness 
of  pencil. 

The  Carracci,  Lewis,  Augustin,  and 
Annibal,  formed  what  is  usually  termed 
the  second  Lombard  school.  They  es¬ 
tablished  an  academy  at  Bologna,  called 
V Academia  degli  Desiderosi ,  in  which 
was  taught  drawing,  perspective,  and 
anatomy.  Lectures  were  also  given  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  art,  which 
were  regularly  delivered,  until  Annibal 
received  an  invitation  from  Cardinal  Far- 
nese  to  paint  at  Rome.  The  paintings 
of  the  Carracci,  from  the  resemblance  of 
their  manner,  are  very  often  confounded 
together  ;  it  ought,  however,  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  that  competent  judges  of  painting 
may  easily  discover  the  different  styles 
adopted  by  the  three  painters. 

The  French  school  has  been  so  fluctu¬ 
ating,  that  it  is  almost  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  who  was  its  principal  founder. 
Miniature  painting  was  nourished  in 
France  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  the 
French  artists,  in  this  branch  of  the  art, 
were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
Italians.  Painting  languished  in  France 
after  the  death  of  Francis  I.  until 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  at  which 
time  it  was  revived  by  Jaques  Blan¬ 
chard,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  Venetian  school.  But  Blanchard, 
though  a  good  painter,  had  no  hand  in 
forming  the  French  school.  Poussin  was 
a  careful  and  correct  imitator”of  nature  ; 
but  he  educated  no  pupils,  and  conse¬ 
quently  did  not  found  the  French  school. 
To  the  abilities  of  Vouet,  perhaps, 
the  French  are  indebted  for  the  first  form¬ 
ation  of  their  school ;  but  afterwards 
were  still  more  indebted  to  the  brilliant 
talents  of  Le  Brun,  who  was  the  fashion¬ 
able  painter  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Excepting  Le  Brun,  Eustacli  le  Sueur, 
Poussin,  and  Claude  Lorraine,  the 
French  artists  possessed  little  to  recom¬ 
mend  their  works,  in  which  inelegance 
and  a  certain  stillness  of  expression  might 
invariably  be  found.  The  Count  de 
Caylus  reformed  the  bad  taste  of  his 


countrymen,  by  directing  their  attention 
to  the  models  of  Greeceaand  Rome. 

It  is  needless  to  inform  the  intelligent 
reader,  that  the  French  capital  is  adorned 
with  those  invaluable  works  of  art,  which 
formerly  created  so  much  emulation  at 
Florence,  Rome,  Turin,  and  Naples.  A 
similar  collection  is  now  forming  in  this 
country,  The  National  Gallery ,  which 
will,  we  hope,  eclipse  even  that  of  our 
French  neighbours. 

Germany  has  not  had  the  honour  of 
forming  a  regular  school  of  painting. 
Mengs,  Deitrich,  Albert  Durer,  and 
Holbein,  were  Germans,  and  the  most 
celebrated  artists  that  country  has  pro¬ 
duced.  A  few  solitary  artists,  however, 
will  not  form  a  school. 

The  Flemish  school  is  remarkable  for 
great  brilliancy  of  colouring,  a  nobleness 
of  conception,  and  the  magic  of  the 
claro  obscuro.  Oil  painting  was  disco¬ 
vered,  or  at  least  practised,  first  in 
Flanders,  by  John  Van  Eyck,  who  died 
in  1441,  aged  seventy-one.  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  was  unquestionably  the  founder 
of  the  Flemish  school.  This  person  was 
not  only  an  admirable  painter ;  he  was 
endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities, 
and  esteemed  a  skilful  politician.  He 
was  ambassador  from  the  Spanish  king 
to  Charles  I.  from  whom  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Rubens  equally 
excelled  in  painting  historical  subjects, 
portraits,  fruit,  flowrers,  landscapes,  and 
animals.  The  historical  pictures  of  this 
master  do  not  possess  that  sweetness  of 
expression  so  prevalent  in  the  works  of 
Raphael ;  his  principal  merit  lay  in 
colouring,  though  he  never  equalled  the 
productions  of  Titian.  Sir  P.  P.  Rubens 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1577? 
and  died  in  1640. 

The  Hutch  school  may  be  considered 
as  distinct  from  all  others.  The  divine 
expression  of  Raphael,  and  the  fire  of 
Michael  Angelo,  are  entirely  disregarded 
by  the  Dutch,  who  have  adopted  a  man¬ 
ner  of  painting  practised  alone  within 
the  precincts  of  their  own  country.  Their 
favourite  subjects  are  the  vulgar  games  of 
the  rudest  peasantry,  boors  drinking 
and  smoking,  faithful  representations  of 
smith’s  workshops  with  all  the  minutice 
to  be  found  therein,  and  the  depredations 
of  banditti.  If  we  view  one  of  these 
subjects,  painted  by  Teniers,  the  younger, 
we  may  be  sure  to  find  it  a  perfect  chef 
d' oeuvre.  This  artist  possessed  very  pro¬ 
lific  talents,  and  was,  beyond  doubt,  the 
best  painter  of  the  manners  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  in  the  Low  Countries.  Lucas  de 
Leyden,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  generally  considered  as  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  the  Dutch  school.  Van  Been, 
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Vander  Hilst,  Cornelius  Polemburg, 
Rembrandt,  John  de  Laer,  Van  Ostade, 
Gerrard  Douw,  Metzu,  Meris,  Cuyp, 
Wouvermans,  Berghem,  Vandevelde, 
and  Van  Huysum,  were  educated  in  the 
Dutch  school,  and  have  produced  most 
admirable  specimens  of  the  art  of 
painting. 

The  English  school  did  not  exist  until 
the  Royal  Academy  in  London  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1766.  We  had,  however, 
many  excellent  painters  long  before  that 
period,  whose  productions  rank  with 
those  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  Hol¬ 
bein,  though  a  German,  executed  most 
of  his  celebrated  works  in  this  country. 
He  was  much  encouraged  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  painted  portraits  of  most  of 
the  English  nobility.  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Whitehall,  in  the  year  1554, 
and  was  buried  with  much  solemnity. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Cornelius 
Jansens  arrived  in  England  from  Hol¬ 
land,  and  painted  the  king  and  nobility ; 
but  his  talents  being  soon  after  eclipsed 
by  Vandyke,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country.  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  art  from  Van- 
balen,  of  Antwerp;  but  afterwards  be¬ 
came  the  pupil  of  Rubens,  under  whose 
excellent  guidance  he  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  the  art,  that  a  portrait  he 
painted  of  his  master’s  wife,  even  at  that 
period,  is  ranked  among  the  best  of  his 
productions.  Leaving  Rubens,  he  made 
the  tour  of  Italy,  and  at  his  return 
to  Antwerp,  was  invited  to  England 
by  Charles  I.  by  whom  he  was 
knighted.  He  married  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  lord  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowry. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  great  founder 
of  the  English  school,  was  born  at 
Plymton,  near  Plymouth,  on  the  ICth 
of  July,  1723;  and  was  the  pupil  of 
Hudson.  In  the  year  1750,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  two  years  pro¬ 
secuting  his  studies.  At  his  return  to  his 
own  country,  he  received  that  patronage 
which  was  due  to  his  extraordinary  ta¬ 
lents.  Sir  Joshua  died  in  London,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral  with  great  funeral 
pomp. 

Aug.  2,  1829.  G.  W.  N. 


THE  LADY-BIRD. 

The  sports  and  songs  of  children  in  Ger¬ 
many,  often  excite  surprise  at  their  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  the  usages  of  our  own 
country.  A  remarkable  coincidence  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  German  song  of  the  Lady- 
Bird,  or  44  Marien  Wiirmchen .”  The 
second  verse  alone  has  been  preserved  in 
England  ;  but  it  is  singular  that  the  bur¬ 


then  of  the  song  should  have  been  so  long 
preserved  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants 
are  so  complete]}7  separated.  The  whole 
song  has  been  thus  translated  in  44  Ger¬ 
man  Popular  Stories.” 

Lady-bird  !  lady  bird  !  pretly  one  !  stay  : 

Come  sit  on  my  finger,  so  happy  and  gay  ; 

With  me  shall  no  mischief  betide  thee  ; 

No  harm  would  l  do  thee,  no  foeman  is  near  ; 

I  only  would  gaze  on  thy  beauties  so  dear, 

Those  beautiful  winglets  beside  thee  ! 

Lady-bird  !  lady  bird  !  fly  away  home. 

Thy  house  is  a-fire,  thy  children  will  roam  ; 

List !  list !  to  their  cry  and  bewailing  : 

The  pitiless  spider  is  weaving  their  doom, 

Then  lady  bird  !  lady-bird  !  fly  away  home, 

Hark  !  hark  !  to  thy  children’s  bewailing ! 

Fly  back  again,  back  again,  lady-bird  dear  ! 

Thy  neighbours  will  merrily  welcome  thee  here. 
With  them  shall  no  perils  attend  thee. 

They’ll  guard  thee  so  safely  from  danger  or  care, 
They’ll  gaze  on  thy  beautiful  winglets  so  fair, 
And  comfort,  and  love,  and  befriend  thee. 


STANZAS. 

“  WHERE  SHALL  WE  MEET  AGAIN  ?" 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

We'll  meet  w  here  the  blessed  rivers  flow 
Clear,  deep,  and  silently  : 

We’ll  meet  where  the  spicy  flow’rets  glow. 
Bright  thro’  Eternity  ! 

We'll  meet  where  the  brightness  is  too  great 
For  angel  ken  to  bear ; 

We'll  meet  in  that  high  and  blissful  state 
The  kin  of  angels  share. 

We’ll  meet  where  our  best  lov’d  friends  will 
be, 

Of  mortal  mould  no  more  ; 

We'll  meet  in  that  glorious  company, 

Whose  earthly  ills  are  o’er. 

We'll  meet  again  at  that  awful  throne. 

By  Him,  th’  ador’d,  possess’d  ; 

We'll  meet  where  the  hearts  of  all  are  known , 
And  sinless  love  is  bless’d. 

We'll  meet,  we’ll  meet !  where  never  comes 
tear 

Immortal  cheeks  to  stain  ; 

We'll  meet,  in  the  deathless  land,  for  here — 
We  ne’er  shall  meet  again  ! 

M.  L.  B. 


No.  XXIII. 


THE  NIGHT  COACH. 

IIe  who  has  travelled  by  night,  need  not 
be  told  of  the  comforts  of  the  mail-coach 
from  the  setting  to  the  rising  sun ;  and 
even  somewhile  after  this  grand  event,  the 
jaded  way-farer  does  not  acknowledge 
much  benefit  from  the  return  of  his  beams. 
There  is  a  wonderful  display  of  cheer- 
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fulness  among  the  passengers  on  taking 
place  ;  sucli  a  bustle  with  comforters  for 
the  neck  ;  such  a  perking  up  of  unsta¬ 
tuary-looking  heads,  while  they  aie  ad¬ 
justed  ;  and  such  sagacity  of  remark  when 
the  affair  is  accomplished  ;  and  the  jerk¬ 
ing  his  noddle  backwards  and  forwards 
to  find  how  it  works  within  its  woollen 
trenches,  seems  at  length  to  say,  u  All’s 
Well.” — u  Devilish  sharp  evening,”  is 
likely  enough  to  be  the  first  observation, 
if  it  comes  from  one  under  thirty  years  of 
age  ;  but  the  senators  of  the  coach,  the 
plump,  round-bellied  sexagenarians,  hint 
the  chances  of  a  severe  winter,  with  laco¬ 
nic  sagacity,  which  would  imply  that  they 
are  in  the  secret,  but  above  all,  because  it 
is  so  much  cleverer  to  predict  things  to 
come,  than  dilate  on  things  present.  Any 
body  could  do  the  latter  ;  but,  excepting 
Joanna  Southcote  and  prince  Hohenlohe, 
who,  in  these  days,  have  we  had  worth 
speaking  of  in  the  trade  of  prophesying  ? 
To  talk  of  cold  in  a  coach,  operates  as 
certainly  on  the  inmates  in  producing  a 
general  chilling,  as  if  a  chemist  had  begun 
to  mingle  the  ingredients  of  a  freezing 
mixture.  Such  a  stir  in  the  ant-hill, 
such  puffing  and  blowing  to  collect  the 
caloric ,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  neck¬ 
cloth,  and  an  additional  button  to  the 
body-coat ;  the  upper  benjamin,  which 
had  perhaps  strayed  across  the  limbs  of  a 
more  thinly-clad  neighbour,  is  instantly 
recalled,  and  tightly  fastened  above  and 
under,  to  prevent  any  more  desertions  ; 
the  window-glasses  are  sharply  examined, 
and  some  unquestioned  truisms  discharged 
against  the  negligence  of  the  proprietors. 
Each  one  dove- tails  his  knees  between 
those  of  his  opposite  fellow-traveller,  and 
carefully  arranges  his  well-stuffed  pockets 
on  his  lap,  to  save  his  sandwiches  from 
the  percussion  of  his  neighbour,  which 
he  dreads  as  much  as  captain  Parry  would 
an  iceberg ;  and  having  thus  arranged 
every  thing,  and  provided  against  acci¬ 
dents,  ten  to  one  but  they  throw  them¬ 
selves  back,  and,  burying  their  head  up 
to  the  nose  in  their  trot-cosey,  like  red¬ 
breasts  under  their  wing,  put  on  a  resigned 
look,  and  wait  for  what  may  next  betide 
them. 

Generally  speaking,  no  one  lets  him¬ 
self  out  so  freely  as  the  sailor.  He  looks 
always  as  if  he  was  brim-full — every 
thing  is  matter  of  novelty  to  him  ;  he  is 
as  easily  excited  as  a  kitten  with  a  straw 
or  a  dangling  thread.  You  may  discover 
him  (if  he  does  not  make  the  disclosure 
himself)  by  his  ill-brushed  coat,  and  his 
hat  turned  up  on  all  sides  like  a  polygon. 
He  is  restless  and  watchful  to  learn  the 
trim  of  the  vessel ,  and  if  he  has  reached 
the  rank  of  master,  betrays  some  anxiety 


to  take  the  management.  I  travelled 
once  from  Chatham  with  one  of  this  class ; 
not  a  word  broke  from  him,  though  he 
was  as  eager  and  busy,  now  looking  to 
this  side,  now  to  that,  as  if  it  was  a  dark 
and  gusty  night  in  the  chops  of  the  chan¬ 
nel.  We  were  more  than  once  interrupted 
by  one  of  those  huge  waggons  which  show 
with  majesty  the  privilege  of  eight  horses. 
He  seemed  to  shrink  under  its  huge  bulk, 
and,  as  it  passed  us,  and  threw  a  deep 
cloud  around,  to  crouch  into  his  corner,  to 
keep  his  frail  bark  from  foundering  ;  but 
all  his  animation  revived  with  a  long  line 
of  carts,  which  nearly  blocked  up  the 
road,  and  maintained  a  running  fire  with 
the  coachman.  Here  he  was  again  him¬ 
self,  amid  this  flotilla  of  cock-boats  ; 
Gulliver  himself  never  looked  more  man¬ 
fully  when  dragging  the  navy  of  Lilliput 
after  him.  Broadside  after  broadside  did 
he  pour  among  them,  in  all  the  variety  of 
objurgation  and  execration  familiar  to  the 
gun-room  ;  and,  as  we  passed  these  land- 
pirates ,  as  he  called  them,  threw  himself 
back  on  his  seat,  and  wound  up  his  no¬ 
tions  of  discipline  and  legislation,  by 
growling  through  his  teeth,  u  By  the 
Lord,  there  should  be  a  law  to  shoot  these 
fellows !” 


SPITTING, 

According  to  Pliny,  was  superstitiously 
observed  in  averting  witchcraft,  and  in 
giving  a  shrewder  blow  to  an  enemy. 
Hence  seems  to  be  derived  the  custom  our 
bruisers  have  of  spitting  in  their  hands 
before  they  begin  their  fight.  Several 
other  vestiges  of  the  superstition  relative 
to  fasting  spittle  ( Fascinationes  saliva 
jejuna  repelle  veteri  superstitione  credi- 
tum  est.  Alex',  at  Aleocf  mentioned  also 
in  Pliny,  may  yet  be  traced  among  our 
vulgar.  Boys  have  a  custom  {inter  se ) 
of  spitting  their  faith  when  required  to 
make  asseverations  in  a  matter  of  conse¬ 
quence.  In  combinations  of  the  colliers, 
&c.  in  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
their  wages,  they  are  said  to  spit  upon  a 
stone  together,  by  way  of  cementing  their 
confederacy.  We  have,  too,  a  kind  of  po¬ 
pular  saying,  when  persons  are  of  the- 
same  party,  or  agree  in  sentiments,  “  they 
spit  on  the  same  stone” 


EPIGRAM. 

Tom  cannot  wipe  his  nostrils  if  he  pleases 
(So  long  his  nose  is,  and  his  arms  so 
short ;) 

Nor  ever  cries  “  God  bless  me  !”  when 
he  sneezes  ; 

He  cannot  hear  so  distant*  a  report. 
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Monument  to  3>otm  ptoore* 


Elvixa,  a  pleasant  little  village,  about 
four  miles  from  the  city  of  Corunna, 
will  be  ever  celebrated  for  the  battle  that 
was  there  fought  between  the  English 
and  French,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1809. 
The  village,  although  small,  contains 
several  good  houses,  with  a  church  and 
convent,  and  is  a  favourite  place  of  resort 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Corunna  on  the 
summer  evenings;  and  the  road  thither, 
commands  a  most  extensive  and  interest¬ 
ing  view  of  the  harbour  and  shipping, 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  Ferrol  and 
adjacent  country.  On  the  south,  the 
country  is  mountainous,  but  the  valleys 
are  highly  cultivated ;  and  there  are  many 
gentlemen’s  houses,  with  olive-groves  and 
vineyards,  which  form  a  most  pleasing 
and  highly  picturesque  view  ;  but  on  the 
north  it  is  barren  and  rocky. 

Our  second  engraving  for  this  week 
gives  a  faithful  representation  of  the  mo¬ 
nument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
brave  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  attacked 
at  Corunna  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
Soult,  when,  after  a  most  determined  and 
obstinate  conflict,  the  British  succeeded 
in  driving  back  the  enemy,  but  with  the 
loss  of  their  gallant  commander.  In  the 
village  of  Elvina,  on  the  spot  where  he 
fell,  stands  the  above  monument,  which 
perpetuates  the  hero  and  the  victory. 


Numerous  tumuli  may  also  be  seen,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  rude  black  cross,  affixed 
by  some  Galician  peasant,  whose  respect 
for  the  remains  of  the  fallen  warriors,  evi¬ 
denced  itself  by  this  generous  and  reli¬ 
gious  offering.  A  Spanish  inscription 
on  the  one  side  briefly  tells  the  event  of 
the  battle  ;  on  the  other,  commemorates 
the  bravery  and  the  virtues  of  the  hero  of 
Elvina. 


THE  KING  AND  THE  ROBBERS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

James  IV  was  informed,  that  near  his 
castle  resided  a  Highland  chieftain  or 
laird,  who  with  his  sons  supported  them¬ 
selves  by  robbery.  That  from  their  castle 
a  subterraneous  passage  led  to  the  road, 
where  they  watched  for  travellers,  robbed, 
and  often  murdered  them.  The  brave 
king  undertook  to  meet  the  caitiffs  alone. 
He  went  one  evening  disguised  to  the 
spot,  encountered  one  of  the  sons,  and, 
after  a  severe  contest,  came  off  with  the 
victory,  and  the  right  hand  of  the  ruffian, 
which  he  put  in  his  pocket.  The  next 
day  saw  the  bandit  and  his  sons,  save  one , 
before  the  king,  who  under  some  pretence 
had  desired  to  see  them  ;  the  king  re¬ 
marked  that  the  old  laird  had  not  brought 
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all  his  sons  ;  and  the  father  excusing  the 
absentee  by  alleging  he  was  sick,  James 
insisted  on  seeing  him,  and  he  was  sent 
for ;  then  desiring  his  hand,  the  young 
man  gave  his  left.  The  king  remarking 
it,  the  thief  told  his  highness,  he  had  lost 
his  right  hand.  44  Perhaps,  then,”  said 
the  monarch,  taking  the  lost  member 
from  his  pocket,  44  I  can  accommodate 
you  with  it.”  The  robbers,  struck  with 
a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  with  consterna¬ 
tion,  stood  silent ; — not  long  ; — for  the 
guards  who  were  around  them,  and  had 
been  previously  instructed,  instantly  seized 
those  sanguinary  villains,  and  inflicted  on 
them  the  punishment  they  so  richly 
merited.  M.  L.  B. 

%*  The  above  story  the  writer  heard 
in  Scotland,  and  not  aware  of  ever  having 
seen  it  in  print,  thought  it  might  prove 
interesting  to  English  as  well  as  Scotch 
readers  of  the  Mirror. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

3lubltc  journals. 


MY  TRANSMOGRIFICATIONS. 

I  cannot  say  I  recollect  myself,  but  I 
perfectly  well  remember  a  portrait  that 
strongly  resembled  me,  painted  when  I 
was  two  years  old,  for  my  dear  and  tender 
mother,  and  valued  accordingly.  It  re¬ 
presents  a  fat,  roguish,  black-eyed,  curly- 
headed  urchin,  sitting  on  a  bank  with  a 
lap  full  of  flowers,  which  showed  out 
magnificently  from  the  white  frock  be¬ 
neath  them.  There  was  happiness,  round, 
rich,  luscious,  rosy  happiness,  in  every 
little  feature  ;  and  altogether  it  was  such 
a  child  as  a  mother  might  be  proud  of. 
Three  years  after,  I  can  recollect  myself 
• — the  fat  was  passing  away — I  was  grow¬ 
ing  tall,  slender,  an  impudent  self-willed 
imp,  the  delight  of  my  father,  the  tor¬ 
ment  of  my  sister,  and  the  curse  of  ser¬ 
vants.  My  godfather  gave  me  a  guinea, 
and  I  gave  it  to  a  groom,  as  a  bribe  to 
let  me  mount  his  horse  and  ride  him  a 
few  yards  to  water.  I  had  a  new  beaver 
hat — I  had  no  objection  to  sunbeams, 
and  thought  I  could  turn  it  to  a  better 
account — I  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  a  very 
tolerable  boat,  and  sent  it  down  the 
stream,  that,  innocent  of  mischief,  flowed 
quietly  through  the  grounds.  Yet  amid 
all  this  wildness,  there  might  have  been 
seen  44  sparkles  of  a  better  nature  for 
I  had  much  tenderness  in  my  composi¬ 
tion,  glimpses  of  enthusiasm,  and  some 
queer  undefined  notions  of  the  beautiful ; 
for  instance,  a  gang  of  gipsies  sometimes 
favoured  44  our  village  ”  by  pitching  their 


tents  in  the  outskirts  ;  and  many  a  time 
have  I  slipped  away  from  the  paternal 
care  of  44  Old  John,”  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  one  dark-eyed  girl  among  the 
troop,  who  had  fascinated  my  young 
heart,  or  (I  rather  suppose)  my  ear,  by 
her  singing.  How  often  have  I  wept 
over  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  lady,  who, 
in  the  storm  at  sea,  told  her  lover  to 

“  Take  a  white  napkin,  and  bind  my  head 
softly, 

And  then  throw  me  overboard,  me  and  my 
baby 

and  have  frequently  been  elevated  to  he¬ 
roism  by  the  splendid  portrait  of  that 
hero  who  was  martyrised  at  Tyburn;  his 
constancy  at  Ins  trial  won  my  fervent  ad¬ 
miration. 

lT  I  stood  as  bold  as  John  of  Gaunt, 

All  in  my  natty  attire  ; 

I  ne’er  seem’d  daunted  in  the  least, 

Which  made  the  folks  admire  i 

“  That  all  the  people  they  may  say, 

That  I  am  no  des-arter 

For  the  captain,  he  must  lead  the  way. 

And  the  men  must  follow  a ’-ter.* 

My  wild  spirits  were  really  taken  cap¬ 
tive  by  these  vagabonds  ;  the  lawless  in¬ 
dependence  of  their  children  was  my 
envy  ;  they  had  no  lessons  to  learn,  no 
elder  sisters  to  keep  them  in  order,  nor 
elder  brother  to  thump  them  out  of  their 
pocket-money ;  their  whole  existence  to 
me  was  paradisaical.  I  believe  if  they 
had  attempted  to  steal  me,  they  would 
have  found  the  business  half  done  to  their 
hands. 

At  seven  years  old  I  was  breeched — I 
had  a  cloth  jacket  and  trousers — I  was 
told  that  I  was  a  man ;  and  I  thought  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  be  44  grave  and  gen¬ 
tlemanlike.”  1  paid  more  attention  to 
my  lessons  and  the  young  ladies,  and 
thought  it  an  imperative  duty  to  discover 
they  were  more  amiable  and  pretty  than 
hoys.  Soon  this  affectation  became  sin¬ 
cere.  My  sister  was  better  loved  than  all 
my  kin  ;  to  her  I  flew  to  roar  away  my 
grief,  when  my  father  took  out  Henry, 
and  left  me  at  home,  or  when  he  threat¬ 
ened  to  sell  my  pony,  or  give  him  to  my 
playfellow,  Richard  How'ard,  whom  I 
hated  ever  after.  In  her  I  reposed  all 
my  confidence,  and  in  her  gentle  bosom 
deposited  my  tutor’s  severities,  and  my 
brother’s  wrongs — I  was,  in  truth,  44  a 
most  pathetical  nit.” 

But  at  ten,  44  O  what  a  change  was 
there !”  No  Chrysalis’  metamorphosis 
was  ever  greater.  I  had  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  my  breeches,  and  no  longer  held 
them  in  any  consideration  ;  I  was  impu¬ 
dent  to  my  sister,  contradicted  my  father, 
fought  my  own  battles  with  my  brother, 
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and  played  truant  with  my  tutor,  till  he 
made  a  solemn  complaint  of  my  manifold 
abominations.  I  scrambled  all  over  the 
country,  and  came  back  with  scarcely  a 
rag  on  my  back,  and  what  were  left  me 
were  so  defaced  by  mud,  or  dust,  as  the 
weather  would  have  it,  that  their  quality 
could  barely  be  discovered.  My  mother 
wept,  my  father  swore,  my  tutor  said  the 
devil  was  in  me.  I  was  up  to  all  sorts 
of  villany.  I  stuffed  a  goose  with  gun¬ 
powder  in  the  absence  of  the  cook,  who 
was  preparing  to  put  it  down  to  the  spit, 
and  I  felt  no  sort  of  compunction  for  her 
intense  fear  and  agony,  when,  on  apply¬ 
ing  the  lighted  paper  to  singe  it,  it  blew 
into  ten  thousand  pieces,  and  nearly 
knocked  her  eyes  out.  I  had  threshed 
my  brother  into  respect  for  me  ;  and  my 
playmates  consoled  themselves  for  not 
being  able  to  master  me,  by  bestowing 
upon  me  the  very  expressive  cognomen 
of  a  Gallows  !”  At  length  I  tired  them 
out;  my  tutor  gave  in,  and  my  mother 
acquiesced  with  my  father  in  thinking 
school  alone  could  preserve  me.  So  to  a 
public  school  I  went,  to  learn  decorum 
and  obedience. 

In  four  years  more,  there  were  no 
traces  of  Young  Gallows,  but  I  came 
home  a  monkey  still,  only  melancholy, 
instead  of  mischievous.  My  early  en¬ 
thusiasm  returned,  and  my  intense  love 
of  the  beautiful,  undirected  by  reason, 
exhibited  itself  in  the  most  ridiculous 
forms — I  read  novels,  and  the  most  pa¬ 
thetic  stories  in  the  magazines _ I  con¬ 

templated  the  setting  sun— fell  in  love 
with  the  moon,  and  made  verses  to  every 
little  star  that  twinkled  behind  the  clouds 
and  before  the  clouds.  I  could  not  have 
read  or  written  anything  lively  for  the 
world  ;  I  should  have  thought  fun  an  in¬ 
sult  to  my  feelings  ;  and  understanding 
I  was  a  slender  boy,  with  long  arms  and 
legs,  of  an  active  light  figure,  but  deli¬ 
cate  constitution — everybody  said  I  should 
be  tall — I  had  looked  in  the  glass,  and 
observing  a  pale,  dark  face,  inclining  to 
sallow,  masses  of  black  curling  hair,  and 
a  somewhat  serious  look,  I  concluded 
that  I  should  be  a  tall,  thin,  pale,  pen¬ 
sive-looking  young  man,  and  acted  up  to 
the  character  accordingly.  I  loved  to  be 
thought  an  invalid,  and  frightened  my 
mother  to  death  by  the  affectation  of  a 
hectic  cough,  which  I  pretended  to  consi¬ 
der  as  a  warning  that  I  should  die  early 
of  a  decline.  I  wrote  a  long  string  of 
verses,  called  the  “  Eying  Boy,”  in 
which  I  lamented  my  early  doom,  ex¬ 
pressed  my  resignation,  and  took  a  tender 
and  pathetic  farewell  of  the  trees,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  flowers.  It  brought  the 
tears  into  my  eyes  to  read  it — (I  have 


since  learned  it  had  the  same  effect  upon 
others,  but  from  a  very  opposite  emo¬ 
tion) — I  sent  them  to  one  of  the  most 
pitiful  magazines,  where  they  were  (God 
knows  why)  inserted.  Oh,  how  proud 
was  I — I  was  a  scholar  and  a  poet ! 
There  was  wanting  but  one  thing  to  com¬ 
plete  me — I  should  fall  in  love — and  so  I 
did  ;  but  the  affair  was  more  serious  than 
I  could  have  imagined — more  of  real 
feeling  mingled  with  the  thing  than  I  ex¬ 
pected — the  passion  of  a  boy  of  fourteen 
has  something  desperate  in  it  always ; 
and  that  mine  had  an  uncommon  portion 
of  sincerity,  was  obvious  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  object  of  my  choice.  She  was 
a  beautiful,  accomplished  woman  of 
twenty-two  (the  daughter  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  father).  A  girl  of  my  own 
age  would  not  have  been  endurable.  I 
“  never  told  my  love  ”  to  this  charming 
creature  for  many  months  that  she  was 
on  a  visit  to  my  sister,  and  resided  in  my 
neighbourhood ;  but  I  endeavoured  to 
make  it  apparent  by  every  possible  pa- 
thetical  mode — I  looked  at  her  till  I  could 
not  see,  and  listened  to  her  till  I  could 
not  hear  ;  I  gathered  flowers  to  twist  into 
her  bright  hair,  and  when  they  were 
dead,  wept  over  them  for  envy  at  their 
fate,  and  deposited  them  next  my  shirt — 
I  read  to  her,  in  the  most  tender  voice, 
all  the  amatory  verses  I  could  put  my 
hands  on,  launched  out  on  the  happiness 
of  domestic  love,  and  affected  to  caress 
little  children  in  her  presence — I  never 
ate  my  dinner  when  she  was  at  table,  but, 
with  an  air  of  desperation,  gulped  down 
as  much  wine  as  I  possibly  could,  with¬ 
out  incurring  my  father’s  observation _ 

now,  I  thought,  I  should  like  to  be  a 
king,  and  place  her  on  a  throne  ;  then,  a 
successful  warrior,  that  her  country  might 
offer  her  homage — love  and  a  cottage  had 
its  charms,  and  sometimes  I  thought  how 
delicious  it  would  be  to  suffer  for  her 
sake.  These  thoughts  became  feelings, 
and  what  was  begun  as  a  matter  of  course, 
terminated  in  real  tenderness,  no  less  ri¬ 
diculous.  1  was  a  diffident  lad,  exceed¬ 
ing  modest:  judge  then  of  my  sincerity 
by  its  effect.  Finding  myself  alone  with 
her  in  a  beautiful  bower  by  moonlight,  I 
fell  upon  my  knees,  seized  her  fair  hand, 
and  made  a  vehement  declaration  of  my 
passion  ;  I  besought  her  to  have  compas¬ 
sion  upon  my  youth,  and  not  by  coldness 
to  destroy  its  hopes — I  vowed  eternal 
truth,  and  swore  desperately  I  could  not 
live  without  her — I  drew  a  glowing  pic* 
ture  of  the  delights  of  married  life,  and 
expatiated  warmly  on  the  tyranny  of  pa¬ 
rents  and  friends — I  promised  to  make 
the  best  of  husbands,  the  tenderest  of 
fathers,  and  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of 
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Separation,  shed  real  tears  at  the  bare 
imagination  of  her  indifference ;  and 
finally,  rising  with  my  subject,  assured 
her  that  I  had  ten  pounds  untouched,  and 
besought  her  to  commit  herself  to  my 
protection,  and  elope  with  me  that  night. 
1  was  too  much  agitated  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  observe  the  effect  of  my  plead¬ 
ings,  but  I  was  soon  most  fearfully  en¬ 
lightened.  Imagine  my  boundless  hor¬ 
ror,  my  stupefaction  of  feeling,  at  hearing 
her  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  seeing 
her  spring  from  her  seat,  and  dart  rapidly 
out  of  the  bower — I  was  agonized  beyond 
all  description ;  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and 
my  nose,  and  tried  to  persuade  myself 
that  all  that  had  passed  was  a  dream. 
Presently  my  brother  came  into  the  ar¬ 
bour,  he  had  an  unspeakable  grin  upon 
his  odious  face,  but  he  said  nothing, 
affected  to  look  for  some  unmissed  article, 
and  went  out  again ;  next,  my  father 
walked  slowly  past,  whistling,  as  if  per¬ 
fectly  indifferent  to  my  movements,  but 
I  noticed  a  quick,  queer,  shrewd,  merry¬ 
looking  glance  that  was  not  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood— The  story  soon  travelled  ;  my 
acquaintance  tried  hard  not  to  laugh  in 
my  face,  and  the  more  they  stifled  their 
mirth,  the  more  frightful  seemed  its  oc¬ 
casional  ebullitions ;  and  she ,  the  cruel 
cause  of  all  this  misery  to  me,  she  mar¬ 
ried  in  about  a  week  after  this  event,  a 
man  of  thirty,  who,  as  Blackwood  says, 
“  shaved  twice  a-day.,”  and  no  doubt  en¬ 
tertained  him  mightily  with  the  pathos 
of  the  smooth-chinned  boy,  who  had  the 
presumption  to  try  to  supplant  him. 

This  adventure  cured  me  completely 
of  sentiment — I  ceased,  for  a  time,  all 
attempts  to  captivate  fair  ladies,  and 
turned  an  eye  of  admiration  on  myself. 
At  seventeen,  I  was  a  puppy,  a  dandy  ; 
my  dress  and  appearance  the  only  ob¬ 
jects  worthy  my  contemplation  ;  I  de¬ 
tested  poetry,  the  moon,  and  little  chil¬ 
dren,  and  generally  gave  these  last  a  sly 
pinch  or  kick,  when  they  had  the  pre¬ 
sumption  to  expect  I  should  play  with 
them.  This  state  continued  a  few  years  ; 
and  then,  last  stage  of  all,  came  whiskers, 
mustachios,  love,  real  love,  marriage, 
business,  bustle,  and  twenty-nine— Here 
I  pause — it  would  be  egotism  to  say  far¬ 
ther — my  friends  alone  must  decide  whe¬ 
ther  the  boy  be  like  the  man — I  think 
not — so,  with  the  burthen  of  nearly 
thirty  years  on  my  shoulders,  all  the 
usual  cares  of  life,  [and  some,  perhaps, 
that  are  not  usual,  I  take  my  leave,  to 
fight  out  the  remainder  as  I  may. — 
Reader— Vale. 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  RYDALMERE. 

Many  a  tame  tradition,  embalmed  in  a 
few  pathetic  verses,  lives  for  ages,  while 
the  memory  of  the  most  affecting  inci¬ 
dents,  to  which  genius  has  allied  no  ge¬ 
neral  emotion,  fades  like  the  mist,  and 
leaves  heart-rending  griefs  undeplored. 
Elegies  and  dirges  might  indeed  have 
well  been  sung  amidst  the  green  ruins  of 
yonder  cottage,  that  looks  now  almost 
like  a  fallen  wall — at  best,  the  remnants 
of  a  cattle-shed  shaken  down  by  the 
storm.  Twenty  years  ago — how  short  a 
time  in  national  history — how  long  in 
that  of  private  sorrows  !  all  tongues  were 
speaking  of  the  death  that  there  befel, 
and  to  have  seen  the  weeping,  you  would 
have  thought  that  the  funeral  could  never 
have  been  forgotten. 

In  almost  every  vale  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  there  is  its  peculiar  pride. — some 
one  creature  to  whom  nature  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  kind,  and  whose  personal  beauty, 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  felt  supe¬ 
riority  of  mind  and  manner,  single  her 
out,  unconsciously,  as  an  object  of  at¬ 
traction  and  praise,  making  her  the  May- 
day  queen  of  the  unending  year.  Such 
a  darling  was  Lucy  Fleming  ere  she  had 
finished  her  thirteenth  year ;  and  stran¬ 
gers,  who  had  heard  tell  of  her  loveli¬ 
ness,  often  dropt  in  as  if  by  accident,  to 
see  the  Beauty  of  Rydalmere.  Her  pa¬ 
rents  rejoiced  in  their  child ;  nor  was 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  dislike 
the  expression  of  delight  and  wonder  with 
which  so  many  regarded  her.  Shy  was 
she  as  a  woodland  bird,  but  as  fond  of 
her  nest  too  ;  and  when  there  was  nothing 
near  to  disturb,  her  life  was  almost  a 
perpetual  hymn. 

One  summer  day,  a  youthful  stranger 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
after  an  hour’s  stay,  during  which  Lucy 
was  from  home,  asked  if  they  would  let 
him  have  lodging  with  them  for  a  few 
months — a  single  room  for  bed  and  books, 
and  that  he  would  take  his  meals  with 
the  family.  Enthusiastic  boy  !  to  him^ 
poetry  had  been  the  light  of  life,  nor  did 
ever  hero  of  poetry  belong  more  entirely 
than  he  to  the  world  of  imagination  ! 
He  had  come  into  the  free  mountain-re¬ 
gion  from  the  confinement  of  college- 
walls,  and  his  spirit  was  expanded  within 
him  like  a  rainbow.  No  eyes  had  he  for 
realities — all  nature  was  seen  in  the  light 
of  fancy — not  a  single  object  at  sunrise 
and  sunset  the  same.  All  was  beautiful 
within  the  circle  of  the  green-hill  tops, 
whether  shrouded  in  the  soft  mists,  or 
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clearly  outlined  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Home, 
friends,  colleges,  cities, — all  sunk  away 
into  oblivion,  and  Harry  Howard  felt  as 
if  wafted  oft'  on  the  wings  of  a  spirit,  and 
set  down  in  a  land  beyond  the  sea,  foreign 
to  all  he  had  before  experienced,  yet  in 
its  perfect  and  endless  beauty  appealing 
every  hour  more  tenderly  and  strongly  to 
a  spirit  awakened  to  new  power,  and  re¬ 
velling  in  new  emotion.  In  that  cottage 
he  took  up  his  abode.  In  a  few  weeks 
came  a  library  of  books  in  all  languages  ; 
and  there  was  much  wondering  talk  over 
all  the  country-side  about  the  mysterious 
young  stranger  who  now  lived  at  the 
Fold. 

Every  day,  and,  when  he  chose  to  ab¬ 
sent  himself  from  his  haunts  among  the 
hills,  every  hour  was  Lucy  before  the 
young  poet’s  eyes — and  every  hour  did 
her  beauty  wax  more  beautiful  in  his 
imagination.  Who  Mr.  Howard  was,  or 
even  if  that  were  indeed  his  real  name, 
no  one  knew  ;  but  none  doubted  that  he 
was  of  gentle  birth,  and  all  with  whom 
he  had  ever  conversed  in  his  elegant 
amenity,  could  have  sworn  that  a  youth 
so  bland  and  free,  and  with  such  a  voice, 
and  such  eyes,  would  not  have  injured 
the  humblest  of  God’s  creatures,  much 
less  such  a  creature  as  Lucy  of  the  Fold. 
It  wras  indeed  even  so — for,  before  the 
long  summer  days  were  gone,  he  who 
had  never  had  a  sister,  loved  her  even  as 
if  she  had  slept  on  the  same  maternal 
bosom.  Father  or  mother  he  now  had 
none — indeed,  scarcely  one  near  relation 
— although  he  was  rich  in  this  world’s 
riches  ;  but  in  them  poor  in  comparison 
with  the  noble  endowments  that  nature 
had  lavished  upon  his  mind.  His  guar¬ 
dians  took  little  heed  of  the  splendid  but 
wayward  youth  —  and  knew  not  now 
whither  his  fancies  had  carried  him,  were 
it  even  to  some  savage  land. 

Thus  two  summers  and  two  winters 
wheeled  away  into  the  past ;  and  in  the 
change,  imperceptible  from  day  to  day, 
but  glorious  at  last,  wrought  on  Lucy’s 
nature  by  communication  with  one  so 
prodigally  endowed,  scarcely  could  her 
parents  believe  it  was  their  same  child, 
except  that  she  was  dutiful  as  before,  as 
affectionate,  and  as  fond  of  all  the  fami¬ 
liar  objects,  dead  or  living,  round  and 
about  her  birth-place.  She  had  now 
grown  to  woman’s  stature — tall,  though 
she  scarcely  seemed  so,  except  when 
among  her  playmates ;  and  in  her  ma¬ 
turing  loveliness,  fulfilling,  and  far  more 
than  fulfilling,  the  fair  promise  of  her 
childhood.  Never  once  had  the  young 
stranger — stranger  no  more — spoken  to 
daughter,  father,  or  mother,  of  his  love. 
Indeed,  for  all  that  he  felt  towards  Lucy, 
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there  must  have  been  some  other  word 
than  love. 

At  last  it  was  known  through  the 
country,  that  Mr.  Howard  was  going,  in 
a  year  or  less,  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Allan  Fleming — Lucy  of  the  Fold.  Oh 
grief  and  shame  to  the  parents — if  still 
living — of  the  noble  boy  !  O  sorrow  for 
himself  when  his  passion  dies — when  the 
dream  is  dissolved.  How  could  such  a 
man  as  Allan  Fleming  be  so  infatuated 
as  sell  his  child  to  fickle  youth,  who 
would  soon  desert  her  broken-hearted  ? 
Yet  kind  thoughts,  wishes,  hopes,  and 
beliefs  prevailed. 

In  spring,  Mr.  Howard  went  away  for 
a  few  months — it  was  said  to  the  great 
city  of  London — and  on  his  return  at 
midsummer,  Lucy  was  to  be  his  bride. 
They  parted  with  a  few  peaceful  tears, 
and  though  absent  were  still  together. 
And  now  a  letter  came  to  the  Fold,  say¬ 
ing,  that  before  another  Sabbath  he 
would  be  at  the  Fold.  A  few  beautiful 
fields  in  Easdale,  long  mortgaged  beyond 
their  fee-simple  by  the  hard-working 
statesman  from  whom  they  reluctantly 
were  passing  away,  had  meanwhile  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  in  that 
cottage  they  were  to  abide,  till  they  had 
built  for  themselves  a  house  a  little  farther 
up  the  side  of  the  sylvan  hill,  below  the 
shadow  of  Helm  Crag.  Lucy  saw  the 
Sabbath  of  his  return  and  its  golden  sun, 
but  it  was  in  her  mind’s  eye  only,  for 
ere  it  was  to  descend  behind  the  hills, 
she  was  not  be  among  the  number  of 
living  things. 

Up  Forest-Ulls water  the  youth  had 
come  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun ; 
and  as  he  crossed  the  mountains  to  Grass- 
mere  by  the  majestic  pass  of  the  Solitary 
Hawse,  still  as  every  new  star  arose  in 
Heaven*  with  it  arose  as  lustrous  a  new 
emotion  from  the  bosom  of  his  betrothed. 
The  midnight  hour  had  been  fixed  for 
his  return  to  the  Fold,  and  as  he  reached 
the  cliffs  above  Whitemoss,  lo  !  accord¬ 
ing  to  agreement,  a  light  was  burning  in 
the  low  window,  the  very  planet  of  love. 
It  seemed  to  shed  a  bright  serenity  over 
all  the  vale,  and  the  moon-glittering 
waters  of  Rydalmere  were  as  an  image  of 
life,  pure,  lonely,  undisturbed,  and  at 
the  pensive  hour  how  profound  !  44  Bless¬ 
ing  and  praise  be  to  the  gracious  God  ! 
who  framed  my  spirit  so  to  delight  in  his 
beautiful  and  glorious  creation — blessing 
and  praise  to  the  Holy  One  for  the  boon 
of  my  Mary’s  innocent  and  religious 
love  !”  Prayers  crowded  fast  into  his 
soul,  and  tears  of  joy  fell  from  his  eyes, 
as  he  stood  at  the  threshold,  almost 
afraid  in  the  trembling  of  life-deep  affec¬ 
tion  to  meet  her  first  embrace  l 
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In  the  silence,  sobs  anil  sighs,  and  one 
or  two  long  deep  groans  !  Then  in 
another  moment,  he  saw  through  the 
open  door  of  the  room  where  Mary  used 
to  sleep,  several  figures  moving  to  and 
fro  in  the  light,  and  one  figure  upon  its 
knees — who  else  could  it  be  but  her 
father  !  Unnoticed  he  became  one  of  the 
pale-faced  company — and  there  he  be¬ 
held  her  on  her  bed,  mute  and  motion¬ 
less,  her  face  covered  with  a  deplorable 
beauty  —  eyes  closed,  and  her  hands 
clasped  upon  her  breast !  44  Dead,  dead, 
dead  !”  muttered  in  his  ringing  ears  a 
voice  from  the  tombs,  and  he  fell  down 
in  the  midst  of  them  with  great  violence 
upon  the  floor. 

Encircled  with  arms  that  lay  round 
him  softer  and  silkier  far  than  flower- 
wreaths  on  the  neck  of  a  child  who  has 
laid  him  down  from  play,  was  he  when 
he  awoke  from  that  fit — lying  even  on 
his  own  maiden’s  bed,  and  within  her 
very  bosom,  that  beat  yet,  although  soon 
about  to  beat  no  more  !  At  that  blest 
awakening  moment,  he  might  have 
thought  he  saw  the  first  glimpse  of  light 
of  the  morning  after  his  marriage-day, 
for  her  face  was  turned  towards  his  heart, 
and,  with  her  faint  breathings,  he  felt 
the  touch  of  tears.  Not  tears  alone  now 
bedimmed  those  eyes,  for  tears  he  could 
have  kissed  away,  but  the  blue  lids  were 
heavy  with  something  that  was  not  slum¬ 
ber— the  orbs  themselves  were  scarcely 
visible — and  her  voice — it  was  gone,  to 
be  heard  never  again,  till  in  the  choir  of 
white-robed  spirits,  that  jsing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  ! 

Yet,  no  one  doubted  that  she  knew 
him — him  who  had  dropt  down,  like  a 
superior  being,  from  another  sphere,  on 
the  innocence  of  her  simple  childhood — 
had  taught  her  to  know  so  much  of  her 
own  soul — to  love  her  parents  with  a 
profounder  and  more  holy  love — to  see, 
in  characters  more  divine.  Heaven’s 
promises  of  forgiveness  to  every  contrite 
heart — -and  a  life  of  perfect  blessedness 
beyond  death  and  the  grave  !  A  smile, 
that  shone  over  her  face  the  moment  that 
she  had  been  brought  to  know  that  he  had 
come  at  last,  and  was  nigh  at  hand — and 
that  never  left  it — while  her  bosom  moved 
— no — not  for  all  the  three  days  and 
nights  that  he  continued  to  sit  beside  the 
beautiful  corpse,  when  father  and  mother 
were  forgetting  their  cares  in  sleep — that 
smile  told  all  who  stood  around,  watching 
her  departure,  neighbour,  friend,  priest, 
parent,  and  him  the  suddenly  distracted 
and  desolate,  that,  in  the  very  moment  of 
expiration,  she  knew  him  well,  and  was 
recommending  him  and  his  afflictions  to 
the  pity  of  one  who  died  to  save  sinners  ! 


Three  days  and  three  nights,  we  have 
said,  did  he  sit  beside  her,  who  so  soon 
was  to  have  been  his  bride — and  come  or 
go  who  would  into  the  room,  he  saw 
them  not — his  sight  was  fixed  on  the 
winding-sheet,  eyeing  it  without  a  single 
tear  from  feet  to  forehead,  and  sometimes 
looking  up  to  Heaven.  From  that  one 
chair,  close  to  the  bed-side,  he  never 
rose.  Night  after  night,  when  all  the 
vale  was  hushed,  he  never  slept.  Through 
one  of  the  midnights  there  had  been  a 
great  thunder-storm,  the  lightning  smit¬ 
ing  a  cliff  close  to  the  cottage, — but  it 
seemed  that  he  heard  it  not — and  during 
the  floods  of  next  day,  to  him  the  roar¬ 
ing  vale  was  silent.  On  the  morning  of 
the  funeral,  the  old  people — for  now  they 
seemed  to  be  old — -wept  to  see  him  sitting 
still  unconscious  beside  their  dead  child 
• — for  each  of  the  few  remaining  hours 
had  now  its  own  sad  office,  and  a  man 
had  come  to  nail  down  the  coffin.  He 
became  stricken  with  a  sort  of  palsy — 
and,  being  led  out  to  the  open  air,  was 
laid  down,  seemingly  as  dead  as  her 
within,  on  the  green  daisied  turf,  where 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  sycamore  they 
had  so  often  sat,  building  up  beautiful 
visions  of  a  long  blissful  life  ! 

The  company  assembled — but  not  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes — the  bier  was  lifted  up  and 
moved  away  down  the  sylvan  slope,  and 
away  round  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
over  the  wooden  bridge,  accompanied, 
here  and  there,  as  it  passed  the  way-side 
houses  on  the  road  to  Grassmere,  by  the 
sound  of  Psalms — but  he  saw — he  heard 
not, — when  the  last  sound  of  the  spade 
rebounded  from  the  smooth  arch  of  the 
grave,  he  was  not  by — but  all  the  while 
he  was  lying  where  they  left  him,  with 
one  or  two  pitying  dalesmen  at  his  head 
and  feet.  When  he  awoke  again  and 
rose  up,  the  cottage  of  the  Fold  was  as 
if  she  had  never  been  born — for  she  had 
vanished  for  ever  and  aye,  and  her  sixteen 
years  smiling  life  was  all  extinguished  in 
the  dust ! 

Weeks  and  months  passed  on,  and 
still  there  was  a  vacant  wildness  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  mortal  ghastliness  all  over 
his  face,  inexpressive  of  a  reasonable 
soul.  During  the  first  faint  glimmerings 
of  returning  reason,  he  would  utter  her 
name,  over  and  over  many  times,  with  a 
mournful  voice,  but  still  he  knew  not 
that  she  was  dead — then  he  began  to 
caution  them  all  to  tread  softly,  for  that 
sleep  had  fallen  upon  her,  and  her  fever 
in  its  blessed  balm  might  abate — then 
with  groans  too  affecting  to  be  borne  by 
those  who  heard  them,  he  would  ask 
why,  since  she  was  dead,  God  had  the 
cruelty  to  keep  him,  her  husband  in  life ; 
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anti  finally  and  last  of  all,  he  imagined 
himself  in  Grassmere  churchyard,  and 
clasping  a  little  mound  on  the  green, 
which  it  was  evident  he  thought  was  her 
grave,  he  wept  over  it  for  hours  and 
hours,  and  kissed  it,  and  placed  a  stone 
at  its  head,  and  sometimes  all  at  once 
broke  out  into  fits  of  laughter,  till  the 
hideous  fainting  fits  returned,  and  after 
long  convulsions  left  him  lying  as  if  stone 
dead  !  As  for  his  bodily  frame,  when 
Lucy’s  father  lifted  it  up  in  his  arms, 
little  heavier  was  it  than  a  bundle  of 
withered  fern.  Nobody  supposed  that 
one  so  miserably  attenuated  and  ghost¬ 
like  could  for  many  days  be  alive — yet 
not  till  the  earth  had  revolved  seven  times 
round  the  sun,  did  that  body  die,  and 
then  it  was  buried  far,  far  away  from  the 
Fold,  the  banks  of  Rydal  water,  and  the 
sweet  mountains  of  Westmoreland  ;  for 
after  passing  like  a  shadow  through  many 
foreign  lands,  he  ceased  his  pilgrimage 
in  Palestine,  even  beneath  the  shadow  of 
Mount  Sion,  and  was  laid,  with  a  lock 
of  beautiful  hair,  which,  from  the  place 
it  held,  strangers  knew  to  have  belonged 
to  one  dearly  beloved — close  to  his  heart, 
on  which  it  had  lain  so  long,  and  was  to 
moulder  away  in  darkness  together,  by  a 
Christian  hand  and  in  a  Christian  se¬ 
pulchre  ! — Ibid. 


$$ttscellam'es. 

HONOUR. 

At  Madrid,  Signor  Alvarez  and  Don 
Lopez,  two  Spanish  gentlemen,  happened 
in  a  public  place  to  enter  into  a  warm  dis¬ 
pute  ;  one  hot  word  produced  a  hotter, 
and  contradictions  begot  one  another  like 
Jews.  Signor  A.,  finding  his  blood  grow 
hot,  thought  the  readiest  way  to  cool  it 
was  to  let  out  some  of  Don  Lopez’s  ;  ac¬ 
cording  he  caught  up  something  and  broke 
his  head.  On  this  the  debate  ended;  and 
instead  of  urging  his  argument  any  far¬ 
ther,  drew  his  sword,  which  example  was 
followed  by  the  whole  company.  The 
two  disputants  put  themselves  into  a  pos¬ 
ture  of  defence,  and  began  a  treaty  sword 
in  hand.  On  this  their  friends  found, 
that  on  a  proper  mediation  a  peace  might 
be  concluded,  if  they  could  hit  on  an  ex¬ 
pedient  to  adjust  some  punctilios  of  honour. 
They  disarmed  the  two  antagonists,  and 
leaving  them  under  the  care  of  two  or 
three  triends,  the  rest  retired  to  argue  the 
point.  Many  salvos  and  punctilios  were 
found  out,  yet  none  satisfactory  in  the 
judgment  of  their  mutual  friends;  this 
would  too  much  derogate  from  the  honour 
of  Alvarez,  that  was  not  equivalent  to  the 
affront  Don  Lopez  had  received ;  at  last 


Signor  Camillo  told  the  company,  that  a 
short  memory  was  no  more  a  reflection  on 
a  man  of  honour  than  a  man  of  wit ;  there¬ 
fore,  if  their  two  friends  would  forget  all 
that  was  past,  the  thing  was  at  once  ad¬ 
justed.  The  proposal  was  universally 
applauded,  and  two  persons  despatched  to 
whisper  it  separately  to  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  which  they  immediately  came 
into  ;  upon  this,  Lopez  and  Alvarez  were 
sent  for  in,  and  they  entered  hand  in  hand, 
smiling  on  each  other.  Alvarez,  address¬ 
ing  himself  to  Camillo,  said  it  had  been 
reported  he  had  struck  Don  Lopez  on  the 
head  ;  but  he  came  there  to  do  himself 
and  the  brave  Don  justice,  declaring  upon 
his  honour  he  remembered  no  such  acci¬ 
dent.  u  And  you  may  depend  on  it,” 
cried  Lopez,  “  if  I  had  remembered  any 
such  thing,  which,  if  true,  I  could  never 
have  forgot,  I  would  have  righted  myself 
before  now  with  the  blood  of  my  adver¬ 
sary  ;  but  Signor  Alvarez  is  my  very 
worthy  friend  and  a  man  of  honour.” 
By  this  punctilio  their  lives  were  saved, 
and  their  courage  and  memory  set  on  an 
equality.  King  Cole. 


WATCH  OF  ROBERT  BRUCE, 
KING  OF  SCOTLAND. 

It  was  discovered  by  some  labourers  at 
Bruce  Castle,  in  Fifeshire,  and  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  heroic  Robert  Bruce, 
king  of  Scotland,  from  1306  to  1329. 

The  outer  case  of  this  curious  remain 
of  antiquity  is  of  silver,  raised,  in  rather 
a  handsome  pattern,  over  a  ground  of  blue 
enamel,  and  the  cypher  R.  B.  may  yet  be 
distinguished  at  each  corner  of  the  en¬ 
chased  work.  On  the  dial  plate  is  written 
Robertus  B.  Rex  Scottorum ,  and  over  it 
is  a  convex  transparent  horn,  instead  of 
the  glasses  we  use  at  present.  This  very 
singular  watch  is  not  of  a  larger  size  than 
those  which  are  now  in  common  use. 

His  majesty  George  III  possessed  this 
watch,  probably  one  of  the  first  made  in 
these  kingdoms. 


FROG-EATING. 

Frogs  at  Vienna  are  a  great  delicacy. 
Both  the  edible  ( esoulenta )  and  the  com¬ 
mon  frog  ( temporaria )  are  eaten  ;  but 
the  latter  is  much  less  esteemed,  as  its 
flesh  is  not  so  white.  The  hind  legs  are 
in  most  request.  Two  pairs  of  them  cost 
about  three  half-pence ;  they  are  therefore 
by  no  means  a  cheap  dish.  The  fore¬ 
legs  and  livers  are  mostly  used  for  soup. 
These  poor  animals  are  brought  from  the 
country,  thirty  or  forty  thousand  at  a 
time,  and  sola  to  the  great  dealers,  who 
have  conservatories  of  them.  These  are 
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large  holes,  four  oi  five  feet  deep,  dug  in 
the  ground,  the  mouth  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  board,  and  with  straw  in  severe 
weather.  In  the  hard  frosts  they  never 
become  quite  torpid,  when  in  these  con-? 
servatories.  There  are  only  three  dealers ; 
and  most  of  those  which  are  brought  to 
the  market  are  ready  for  the  cook. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  of  other 
men  s  stuff.” — Wottcu. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CIRCUM¬ 
STANCE. 

a  A  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
indeed,”  said  a  certain  Alderman  to  his 
friend ;  “  my  wife  and  I  have  three 
daughters,  and  all  girls !” 


A  smart  banker’s  clerk,  who,  seated 
in  the  Pit,  wished  to  make  himself  more 
agreeable  to  a  girl,  accompanied  by  her 
father,  than  the  latter  thought  necessary, 
met  with  the  following  reproof  from  the 
old  gentleman  : — u  Young  man,  we  came 
to  enjoy  the  play ;  if  you  do  not  know 
how  to  behave  yourself,  go  up  yonder!” 
( pointing  to  the  Boxes.) 


WHIP  ELOQUENCE. 

A  LADY,  not  remarkable  for  delicacy  of 
character,  had  rudely  discharged  her 
coachman,  who,  before  he  left  her,  re¬ 
quested  an  interview  with  her;  she  re¬ 
ceived  him  haughtily,  supposing  he  was 
coming  to  beg  to  be  reinstated  in  his 
place, — when  he  accosted  her  thus  : — 
u  I  should  take  it,  Madam,  as  a  parti¬ 
cular  favour  that  you  will  never  mention 
I  lived  with  you  ;  for  if  you  did,  I 
should  never  gain  another  situation.” 


CRITICAL  DRAUGHT. 

Take  of  flippancy  ten  grains,  of  com¬ 
mon-place  ten  grains,  and  twenty  grains 
of  ill-nature.  Add  to  these,  tincture  of 
metaphor,  two  ounces,  and  powder  of 
verbiage,  half  a  pound.  Mix  these  in¬ 
gredients  well  in  one  quart  of  insipidity, 
and  cork  it  up  for  use  in  a  leaden  bottle. 
The  same  to  be  administered  once  a  week, 
month,  or  quarter. 


PATIENCE  IS  A  VIRTUE. 

A  gentleman  turned  of  fifty,  whose 
nose  was  formed  in  all  the  prodigality  of 
nature,  paid  his  addresses  to  a  very  young 
lady.  He  enlarged  on  his  own  good  qua¬ 
lities,  his  freedom  from  the  levity  and 


inconstancy  of  youth,  but  above  all,  on 
his  exemplary  patience ;  which,  he  affirm¬ 
ed,  would  enable  him  to  bear  with  the 
most  frivolous  and  vexatious  wife  that 
ever  existed.  u  Sir,”  replied  the  lady, 
k*  for  your  good  qualities  I  am  perfectly 
contented  to  take  your  own  word.  That 
you  are  free  from  the  levity  of  youth  I 
am  the  more  willing  to  believe,  as  I  see 
that  you  are  devoid  of  all  its  other  cha¬ 
racteristics.  And,  as  for  patience,  you 
must  indeed  be  a  perfect  Job  to  have  en¬ 
dured  that  intolerable  nose  of  yours  for 
more  than  fifty  years.” 


COMING  TO  THE  POINT. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a 
Ciceronian  epistle  lately  sent  to  a  parish 
clerk.  u  Can  wa  baa  marad  to  morow 
mournen  at  alavan  o’clock  ?  Plase  to 
sand  maa  wud.” 


BONAPARTE.  ' 

When  the  accounts  of  the  astonishing 
success  of  Bonaparte  arrived  in  Italy,  a 
young  nobleman  observed,  “  that  he  had 
gained  most  of  those  advantages  from  the 
assistance  of  some  new  Generals  he  had 
created.”  u  I  knowr  no  General  he  has 
lately  created,”  said  a  gentleman  present, 
u  but  one — General  Consternation.” 

W.  G. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Fate  of  Genius ;  and  The  Encyclopedist, 
or  Circle  of  the  Sciences ,  will  be  found  in  our 
next. 

Guibert's  communication  is  respectable,  but 
too  lengthy  for  insertion.  The  same  objection 
must  be  given  to  M.  H.  S.  whose  Romance  is 
left  with  Mr.  Limbird. 

If  Francisca  will  favour  us  with  her  real  name 
and  address,  we  will  insert  her  letter. 

H.  M.  K.  has  our  best  tliapks,  and  shall  meet 
with  attention. 

We  must  decline  answering  Adolescens — for 
it  is  more  pleasing  to  praise  than  to  condemn. 

W.  B.  W. ;  M.  T.  F. ;  P. ;  E.  S. ;  and  Geor- 
gianna,  are  under  consideration. 

F.  R.  Y.'s  polite  letter  has  been  received,  and 
his  wish  shall  be  conceded. 

An  answer  to  J.  IV.  Adams  shall  be  given  as 
early  as  possible. 

W.  T.  F.  G,  ;  W.  H.  H. ;  S-. ;  C.  A.  S. ;  and 
I.  W.  C.  ;  have  been  received. 

N.  K. ;  B,  W.  ;  and  some  Constant  Readers, 
with  some  dozen  epitaphs  without  point,  and 
lines  without  reason  or  ryhme,  are  rejected. 

We  shall  be  prepared  with  further  answers  to 
Correspondents  next  week. 


Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,)  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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Hums  of  t\)t  CatfieUral  of  Jbt-  flittjreios. 


“  If  we  may  credit  legend,”  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  the  celebrated  tourist,  “  St. 
Andrew’s  owes  its  origin  to  a  singular 
accident.  St.  Regulus,  or  St.  Rule,  as 
he  is  often  called,  a  Greek  of  Achaia,  was 
warned  by  a  vision  to  leave  his  native 
country  and  visit  Albion,  an  isle  placed 
in  the  remotest  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
take  with  him  the  arm-bone,  three  fingers, 
and  three  toes  of  St.  Andrew.  He  obeyed ; 
and  setting  sail  with  his  companions,  after 
being  grievously  tempest-tost,  was,  in 
370,  at  length  shipwrecked  on  the  coasts 
of  Otholania,  in  the  territory  of  Uergus- 
tus,  king  of  the  Piets.  His  majesty  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  pious 
strangers  and  their  precious  reliques,  than 
he  gave  orders  for  their  reception,  pre- 
sented'the  saint  with  his  own  palace,  and 
built  near  it  the  church  which  to  this  day 
bears  the  name  of  Regulus. 

“  Near  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  is 
the  chapel  of  Regulus,  a  singular  edifice. 
Tlie  tower  is  a  lofty  equilateral  quadrangle, 
of  twenty  feet  each  side,  and  a  hundred 
and  three  feet  high.  The  body  of  the 
chapel  remains,  but  the  two  side  chapels 
are  in  ruins.  The  arches  of  the  windows 
and  doors  are  round,  some  form  even  more 
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than  semi-circles,  a  proof  of  the  antiquity ; 
but  I  cannot  admit  Hergustus,  to  whom 
it  is  attributed,  to  have  been  the  founder.” 

Having  thus  introduced  Pennant’s  de- 
scription  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  St. 
Andrews,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  thank 
our  obliging  correspondent  for  the  above 
picturesque  and  correct  engraving,  and 
take  a  cursory  view  of  the  city,  its  situa¬ 
tion,  and  its  importance. 

St.  Andrews  is  a  city  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  and  overlooks  a  fine 
bay.  The  town  has  greatly  fallen  off  in 
size  and  importance,  but  contains  many 
interesting  remains  of  past  times.  There 
are  two  churches,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
lofty  monument  of  white  marble,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  who, 
in  revenge  for  his  oppressive  conduct, 
was  murdered  in  1679,  by  the  reformers 
of  that  day.  An  university  was  instituted 
in  St.  Andrews  in  1412,  and  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed  three  colleges,  St.  Salvador’s,  St. 
Leonard’s,  and  St.  Mary’s.  The  two 
former  were  united  in  1746,  and  the  build¬ 
ings  of  St.  Leonard’s  converted  into  dwell¬ 
ing-houses. 

The  town  itself  is  about  a  mile  and 
half  in  extent,  the  harbour  is  safe  and 
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commodious,  and,  previous  to  the  re¬ 
formation,  St.  Andrew's  was  the  metro¬ 
politan  see  of  Scotland. 


SEPTEMBER. 

(  For  the  Mirror .) 

'  ‘ - The  fields  are  shorn ; 

Inwardly  smiling,  the  proud  farmer  views 
The  rising  pyramids  that  grace  his  yard, 

And  counts  his  large  increase.” 

The  summer  is  now  fast  hastening  away, 
the  face  of  nature  has  been  despoiled  of 
its  golden  beauty,  and  the  trees  display, 
by  their  yellow-tinged,  sickly  appearance, 
that  a  change  in  their  costumes  and  clothing 
may  be  early  anticipated.  But  there  are 
still  radiant  skies  and  variegated  mea¬ 
dows,  and  the  lover  of  a  morning’s  stroll 
or  noonday  saunter  may  still  luxuriate. 

But  first,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  month. 
Gerard  John  Vossius  supposes  September 
to  be  derived  from  septem ,  seven,  with 
the  termination  her.  Priscian  and  Isido- 
rus  believe  it  to  be  composed  of  septem 
and  briber ,  a  shower,  as  this  month  is 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season. 
Our  poets  idealize  September,  “  with  a 
merry  and  cheerful  countenance,  in  a 
purple  robe ;  a  wreath  of  white  and  purple 
grapes  upon  his  head  ;  in  his  left-hand 
carrying  a  cornucopia  of  ripe  peaches  and 
pears,  and  in  his  right  the  sign  libra.” 
His  robe,  with  regal  splendour,  proves  his 
superiority  over  the  other  months,  as  he 
abounds  with  provisions  necessary  to  the 
common  existence  of  man.  The  sign  is, 
according  to  Virgil, 

44  Libra  dies,  somnique  pares  ubi  fecerit  boras,” 

an  equal  arbiter  between  day  and  night, 
balancing  to  each  his  equal  hours.  Old 
Verstegan  has  it  Gerstmonat ,  as  the  month 
yields  the  barley  so  named  “  by  reason  of 
the  drinke  therewith  made,  called  beere.” 

About  this  time  the  swallows  congre¬ 
gate,  and  seek  their  winter  retreat.  This 
subject  has  excited  the  attention  of  natu¬ 
ralists,  and  whither  they  flee,  or  where 
migrate,  has  been  strongly  controverted. 
They  may  be  seen  at  day.  break  collecting 
in  thousands  on  the  tops  of  houses,  and 
when  ready  for  departure  they  rise,  and 
gradually  disappearing,  seem  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  to  resemble  the  gliding 
motion  of  a  dark  evening  cloud.  Now, 
many  of  the  feathered  tribe  attain  their 
autumnal  note  : — 

“  Tbe  thrush ,  the  blackbird,  and  the  woodlark 
now 

Cheerer  of  night,  their  pleasing  song  resume  ; 

The  stone-curlew  his  chattering  note  repeats ; 

And  the  wood-owl  continual  breaks  the  depth 

Of  sylvan  darkness  with  discordant  moans.” 


The  harvest  is  gathered  in,  and  now 
succeeds  the  horkey  !  There  are  the  joke 
— the  song — the  toast — the  overflowing  jug 
— the  tables  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
mountains  of  beef  and  yards  of  pudding  ; 

• — there,  the  stranger  is  welcomed — the 
unfriended  meets  a  friend — the  beggar, 
plenteous  fare,  and  all  is  rejoicing- — the 
eloquence  of  feeling,  and  the  spontaneous 
offerings  of  a  grateful  heart ;  and  this 
festive  scene  and  innocent  revelry  cease 
not  till  morning  dawns  ;  and  when  the 
“  largess”  shout  is  heard,  then  the  far¬ 
mer’s  door  is  closed,  and  the  distant  voice 
of  mirth  soon  dies  away,  as  the  respective 
labourers  reach  their  cottage  homes. 

There  are  few  plants  in  flower  this 
month  ;  but  if  the  garden  fails  in  ele¬ 
gance  and  beauty,  the  many-coloured 
forest,  and  umbrageous  wood,  with  their 
rich  variety  of  hues,  spread  profusion  of 
delightful  scenery  around.  But  the  sports¬ 
men  are  in  the  field — the  dogs  are  in 
the  stubble — the  gun  is  heard— and  the 
poor  sombre-plumed  partridge  dies  !  This 
tells  us‘  of  autumn— and  thus,  farewell, 
summer,  thou  refulgent  u  child  of  the 
sun.” 


ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  early  descent  of  the  sun  beneath 
the  horizon,  and  consequent  increased 
length  of  the  evenings,  induce  the  con¬ 
templative  mind  to  survey  the  vast  ex¬ 
panse  above  ;  and  to  observe  the  peculiar 
appearances  of  the  constellations- — assem¬ 
blages  of  fixed  stars,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  supposed  resemblance  to  certain 
animals,  or  other  fanciful  objects.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  cow,  to¬ 
gether,  and  stella ,  a  star.  The  best  time 
during  the  present  month  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  them,  is  from  the  first  to  the  seventh, 
and  the  twenty-second  to  the  end,  as  the 
moon  in  those  intervals  is  absent  after  the 
cessation  of  twilight. 

Mercury,  mythologically  termed  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  is,  on  account  of 
his  being  situated  nearest  the  sun,  very 
seldom  seen  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixteenth  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs, 
the  planet  being  then  at  its  greatest  elon¬ 
gation ,  or  angular  apparent  distance  from 
the  sun,  as  viewed  from  the  earth.  He 
rises  at  4  h.  4'  nf.— -  preceding  the  sun  by 
1  h.  40  m. 

Mars  is  now  in  the  west  at  an  elevation 
of  10  deg.  and  may  be  easily  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  dull  red  appearance,  his 
longitude ,  or  distance  reckoned  eastward 
upon  the  ecliptic,  from  the  first  point  of 
Aries ,  the  ram,  is,  on  the  first,  4  deg. 
45  sec.  of  Sagittarius ,  the  archer.  He 
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advances  18  deg.  51  sec.  further,  in  the 
sign,  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Venus’  declination  being  so  far  south, 
and  setting  so  soon  after  the  sun,  render 
it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  favour¬ 
able  view  of  that  planet  this  month  The 
vapours  that  collect  near  the  horizon  also 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ob¬ 
server. 

Jupiter  cannot  be  discerned  on  account 
of  his  near  approximation  to  the  sun. 
He  comes  to  a  conjunction  with  that  lu¬ 
minary  on  the  seventeenth  at  21  h _ from 

that  period,  he  rises  before  the  sun,  and 
thence  becomes  a  morning  star,  which  he 
will  continue  to  be  until  he  arrives  at  his 
opposition. 

Saturn  may  be  seen  late  in  the  evening ; 
he  rises,  on  the  first,  at  1 1  h.  25  m.  on 
the  thirtieth,  at  10  h.  6  m. 

Sol,  or  the  sun,  passes  from  north  to 
south  of  the  equator  entering  the  equi- 
noxial  sign,  libra,  the  balance,  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  twenty-third,  at  2  h.  30  m.  33  sec. 
afternoon,  producing  an  equality  in  our 
days  and  nights,  the  latter  of  which  in¬ 
crease  as  the  sun’s  declination  gets  more 
southerly. 

The  following  is  the  appearance  the 
heavens  present  to  our  view,  at  the  hour 
of  eight  on  that  evening  ;  being  about 
the  time  complete  darkness  commences  : 
Capella  in  the  constellation  of  Auriga, 
the  wagoner,  is  in  the  north  east,  about 
15  deg.  above  the  horizon.  The  Pleiades 
shine  conspicuously  in  the  east. 

Aldebaran ,  in  the  eye  of  Taurus,  the 
bull  just  rising.  The  beautiful  assem¬ 
blage  denominated  Cussiopea,  the  lady 
in  the  chair,  appears  between  Aries  and 
Stellapolaris ,  the  polar  star,  30  deg. 
from  the  latter.  Aquila,  the  eagle,  is  in 
the  south  ;  it  may  be  known  by  three 
stars  in  a  row  above  each  other,  the 
middle  one,  Altair,  being  the  brightest. 
That  large  star  in  the  west  is  Arcturus  in 
Bootes ,  and  that  near  the  zenith,  Vega 
in  Lyra,  the  harp.  In  the  north,  equi¬ 
distant  from  Alruccabah ,  the  polar  star, 
and  the  horizon,  is  the  splendid  collection 
which  compose  Ursa  Major,  the  great 
bear.  The  four  stars  in  its  body,  and  the 
three  in  its  tail  are  commonly  called 
“  Charles's  Wain ,”  and  are  the  most 
conspicuous  in  the  heavens,  never  setting. 
The  two  on  the  right  hand  are  termed 
pointers ,  from  their  pointing  out  the  pole 
by  a  line  being  drawn  from  the  lower 
through  the  upper. 

Their  positions  may  be  easily  calcu¬ 
lated  for  any  other  day  in  the  month,  as 
they  rise  about  four  minutes  earlier  every 
evening. 

Pasche. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  ancient  language  of  Britain  is  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  Gaulic,  or  French,  (this  island,  in  all 
probability,  having  been  first  peopled 
from  Gallia,)  as  both  Caesar  and  Tacitus 
affirm,  and  prove  by  many  strong  and 
conclusive  arguments,  as  by  their  reli¬ 
gion,  manners,  customs,  and  the  nearness 
of  their  situation.  But  now  we  have  very 
small  remains  of  the  ancient  British 
tongue,  except  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  the 
Islands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,  part 
of  Ireland,  and  some  provinces  of  France  ; 
which  will  not  appear  strange,  when  the 
following  historical  events,  elucidating 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Julius  Caesar,  some  time  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  made  a  descent  upon 
Britain,  though  he  may  be  said  rather  to 
have  discovered  than  conquered  it  ;*  but, 
about  the  year  of  Christ  forty-five,  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  Aulus  Plautius  was 
sent  over  with  some  Roman  forces,  by 
whom  two  kings  of  the  Britons,  Codigu- 
nus  and  Caractacus,  were  both  overcome 
in  battle  ;  whereupon  a  Roman  colony 
was  planted  at  Malden,  in  Essex,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island  were  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  ;  after 
that,  the  island  was  conquered  as  far 
north  as  the  Firths  of  Dumbarton  and 
Edinburgh,  by  Agricola,  in  the  time  of 
Domitian  ;  whereupon,  a  great  number 
of  the  Britons,  in  the  conquered  part  of 
the  island,  retired  to  the  west  part  called 
Wales,  carrying  their  language  with 
them. 

The  greatest  part  of  Britain  being  thus 
become  a  Roman  province,  the  Roman 
legions,  who  resided  in  Britain  for  above 
200  years,  undoubtedly  disseminated  the 
Latin  tongue  ;  and  the  people  being 
afterwards  governed  by  laws  written  in 
Latin,  must  necessarily  make  a  mixture 
of  languages.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  mutation  the  language  of  Britain 
suffered. 

Thus  the  British  tongue  continued,  for 
some  time,  mixed  with  the  provincial 
Latin,  till,  the  Roman  legions  being 

*  It  lias  been  Intel}  proved  by  astronomical 
demonstration,  that  Csesar  arrived  for  the  first 
time  in  front  of  the  Cliff's  of  Hover,  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  b.  c.  55,  at  ten  in  tlie  morning,  and 
finally  effected  his  landing  at  three  o’clock  of  the 
same  day  in  the  Downs,  eight  miles  from  Dover, 
betweeu  the  South  Foreland  and  Deal. 
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called  home,  the  Scots  and  Piets  took 
the  opportunity  to  attack  and  harass 
England ;  upon  which,  king  Vortigen, 
about  the  year  440,  called  the  Saxons  to 
his  assistance,  who  came  over  with  several 
of  their  neighbours,  and  having  repulsed 
the  Scots  and  Piets,  were  rewarded  for 
their  services  with  the  isle  of  Thanet, 
and  the  whole  county  of  Kent ;  but  grow¬ 
ing  too  powerful,  and  not  being  contented 
with  their  allotment,  dispossessed  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  all  the  country  on  this  side 
of  the  Severn ;  thus  the  British  tongue 
was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  and  the 
Saxon  introduced  in  its  stead. 

What  the  Saxon  tongue  was  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Conquest,  about  the  year  J00, 
we  may  observe  in  the  most  ancient  ma¬ 
nuscripts  of  that  language,  which  is  a 
gloss  on  the  Evangelists,  by  bishop  Ed- 
frid,  in  which  the  three  first  articles  of 
the  Lord’s  prayer  run  thus  : — 

“  Uren  Fader  thic  arth  in  heofnas,  sic 
gehalgud  thin  noma,  so  cymeth  thin  ric. 
Sic  thin  willa  sue  is  heofnas,  and  in 
eortho,  &c.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  Danes  invaded  England,  and  getting 
a  footing  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  country,  their  power  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  and  they  became  sole  masters  of 
it  in  about  200  years.  By  this  means 
the  ancient  British  obtained  a  tincture  of 
the  Danish  language  ;  but  their  govern¬ 
ment,  being  of  no  long  continuance,  did 
not  make  so  great  an  alteration  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  the  next  revolution, 
when  the  whole  land,  a.d.  1067,  was  sub¬ 
dued  by  William  the  Conqueror,  duke  of 
Normandy  in  France ;  for  the  Normans, 
as  a  monument  of  their  conquest,  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  their  language  as  generally 
received  as  their  commands,  and  thereby 
rendered  the  British  language  an  entire 
medley. 

About  the  year  900,  the  Lord’s  prayer 
in  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  ran  thus  : 

“  Thu  ure  Fader  the  eart  on  heofenum, 
si  thin  nama  gehalgod  ;  cume  thin  rice 
si  thin  willa  on  eorthon  swa,  swa  on 
heofenum,  &c.” 

About  the  year  1160,  under  Henry  II, 
it  was  rendered  thus  by  pope  Adrian,  an 
Englishman,  in  rhyme  : 

“  Ure  Fader  in  heaven  riel), 

'Thy  name  be  havled  ever  lich, 

Thou  brin,g  us  thy  mickell  blisse 

itis  hit  in  heaven  y-doe 

JEvar  in  yearth  beene  it  also,*’  &c. 

Dr.  Hicks  gives  us  an  extraordinary  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  English,  as  spoken  in  the 
year  1385,  upon  the  very  subject  of  the 
English  tongue. 

As  it  is  knowe  how  meny  m alter  peple 
beeth  in  this  lend;  there  beeth  also  so 


many  dyvers  longages  and  tonges.  No  the- 
less  Walschemen  and  Scots  that  beeth 
nought  medled  with  other  nations,  hold- 
eth  wel  nyh  hir  firste  longage  and  speeche ; 
but  yif  the  Scottes  that  were  sometime 
confederat  and  woned  with  the  Pictes 
drawe  somewhat  after  hir  speeche  ;  but 
the  Flemynges  that  woneth  on  the  west 
side  of  Wales,  haveth  lost  her  strange 
spech  and  speketh  Sexoniiche  now.  Also 
Engiishemen,  they  had  from  the  bygyn- 
nynge  thre  maner  speche  :  northerne, 
southerne,  and  middel  speche  in  the  mid- 
del  of  the  lond,  as  they  come  of  three 
maner  of  peple  of  Germania  :  notheless 
by  commyxtion  and  mellynge  first  with 
Danes,  and  afterwards  with  Normans,  in 
meny  the  contrary  longage  is  apayred, 
(corrupted.) 

“  This  apayrynge  of  the  burthe  of  the 
tunge  is  bycause  of  tweie  thinges  ;  oon  is 
for  children  in  scole  agenst  the  usuage 
and  maner  of  all  other  nations,  beeth 
compelled  for  to  leve  hire  own  longage, 
and  for  to  construe  hir  lessons  and  here 
thynges  in  French,  and  so  they  haveth 
sethe  Normans  come  first  into  Engelond. 
Also  gentlemen  children  beeth  taught  to 
speke  Frensche  from  the  tyme  that  they 
beeth  rokked  in  here  cradel,  and  kunneth 
speke  and  play  with  a  childes  broche ; 
and  the  uplondisschemen  will  lykne  him¬ 
self  to  gentilmen,  and  fondeth  with  great 
besynesse  for  to  speake  Frensche  to  be 
told  of.  Hit  seemeth  a  greet  wonder  how 
Englisehemen  and  her  own  longage  and 
tonge  is  so  dyverse  of  sown  in  this  oon 
ilond  ;  and  the  longage  of  Normandie  is 
comlynge  of  another  lond,  and  hath  oon 
manner  sown  amonge  alle  men  that 
speketh  hit  aright  in  Engelond.  Also  of 
the  foresaid  Saxon  tonge  that  is  deled 
(divided)  a  three,  and  is  abide  scarceliche 
with  fewe  uplondissche  men  is  great  won¬ 
der.  For  men  of  the  est,  with  men  of 
the  west,  is,  as  it  were,  undir  the  same 
partie  of  hevene  acordeth  more  in  sow- 
nynge  of  speche,  than  men  of  the  north 
with  men  of  the  south.  Therefore  it  is 
that  mercii,  that  beeth  men  of  myddel 
Engelond,  as  it  were,  parteners  of  the 
endes,  understondeth  bettre  the  side  lon¬ 
gages  northerne  and  southerne,  than 
northerne  or  southerne  understondeth 
either  other.  All  the  longage  of  the 
Northumbers  and  spechialliche  at  York, 
is  so  scharp,  slitting,  and  frotynge,  and 
unschape,  that  we  southerne  men  may 
that  longage  unnethe  understonde,”  &c. 

In  the  year  1537,  the  Lord’s  prayer 
was  printed  as  follows  : — “  O  oure  Father 
which  arte  in  heven,  halowed  be  thy 
name  :  let  thy  kingdome  come,  thy  will 
be  fulfiled  as  well  in  erth  as  it  is  in  heven  ; 
geve  us  this  daye  in  dayly  bred,”  &c. 
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Where  it  may  be  observed  that  the  dic¬ 
tion  is  brought  almost  to  the  present 
standard,  the  chief  variations  being  only 
in  the  orthography.  By  these  instances, 
and  many  others  that  might  be  given,  it 
appears,  that  the  English-Saxon  lan¬ 
guage,  of  which  the  Normans  despoiled 
us  in  a  great  measure,  had  its  beauties, 
was  significant  and  emphatical,  and  pre¬ 
ferable  to  what  they  imposed  on  us. 
44  Great,  verily,  (says  Camden)  was  the 
glory  of  our  tongue,  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  in  this,  that  the  old  English 
could  express,  most  aptly,  all  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  mind  in  their  own  tongue, 
without  borrowing  from  any.”  Of  this 
he  gives  several  examples. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  ancient 
British  language  was,  in  a  manner,  extir¬ 
pated  by  the  Romans,  Danes,  and  Saxons, 
and  succeeded  by  the  Saxon,  and  after 
that  the  Saxon  blended  with  the  Norman 
French,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  twro 
other  causes  of  change  in  the  language  : 
the  first  of  these  isowing  (says  N.  Bailey) 
to  Britain  having  been  a  long  time 
a  trading  nation,  whereby  offices,  digni¬ 
ties,  names  of  wares,  and  terms  of  traffic, 
are  introduced,  which  we  take  with  the 
wares  from  the  persons  of  whom  we  have 
them,  and  from  them  anew,  according  to 
the  genius  of  our  own  tongue ;  and  be¬ 
sides  this  change  in  the  language,  arising 
from  commerce,  Britain  having  been  a 
considerable  time  subject  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  must  un¬ 
avoidably  introduce  some  Italian  words 
among  us.  Secondly,  as  to  the  particular 
properties  of  a  language,  our  tongue  (he 
proceeds  to  say)  has  undergone  no  small 
mutation,  or  rather  has  received  no  small 
improvement  upon  that  account ;  for,  as 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  learned  have, 
together  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  now 
rendered  familiar  among  us,  introduced 
abundance,  nay  almost  all  the  terms  of 
art  in  the  mathematics,  philosophy,  phy¬ 
sic,  and  anatomy ;  and  we  have  entertained 
many  more  from  the  Latin,  French,  &c., 
for  the  sake  of  neatness  and  elegancy  ;  so 
that,  at  this  day,  our  language,  which 
about  1800  years  ago,  was  the  ancient 
British,  or  Welsh,  &c.,  is  now  a  mixture 
of  Saxon,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  Danish,  Nor¬ 
man,  and  modern  French,  embellished 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Yet  this  (says 
a  commentator)  is  so  far  from  being  a  dis¬ 
advantage  to  the  English  tongue,  as  now 
spoke  (for  all  languages  have  undergone 
changes,  and  do  continually  participate 
with  each  other),  that  it  has  so  enriched 
it,  as  now  to  become  the  most  copious, 
significant,  fluent,  courteous,  amorous  and 
masculine  language  in  Europe,  if  not  in 
the  world.  This,  indeed,  was  Camden’s 
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opinion  of  it  in  his  time,  44  That  though 
he  would  not  say  the  English  tongue 
was  as  sacred  as  the  Hebrew,  or  as  learned 
as  the  Greek,  yet  that  it  was  as  Jiuent  as 
the  Latin ,  as  courteous  as  the  Spanish , 
as  courtlike  as  the  French ,  and  as  amorous 
as  th a  Italian ;  so  that  being  beautified 
and  enriched  out  of  other  tongues,  partly 
by  enfranchizing  and  indenizening  foreign 
words,  partly  by  implanting  new  ones 
with  artful  composition,  our  tongue  is  as 
copious,  pithy,  and  significative,  as  any 
other  in  Europe.”  And  in  like  manner 
Dr.  Heylin  says  of  it,  44  That  whereas 
the  English  tongue  is  a  compound  of 
Latin ,  French ,  Dutch ,  &c.,  it  rather 
adds  to  its  perfection,  than  detracts  any 
thing  from  its  worth,  since  out  of  every 
language  we  have  culled  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  words,  and  equally  participate  of 
what  is  excellent  in  them,  their  imperfec¬ 
tions  being  rejected.  For  it  is  neither  so 
boisterous  as  the  Dutch,  nor  so  effeminate 
as  the  French,  yet  as  significant  as  the 
Latin,  and  in  the  happy  conjunction  of 
two  or  more  words  in  one,  little  inferior 
to  the  Greek. 

If  then  the  English  tongue,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  these  learned  authors,  deserved 
this  character  in  their  time,  how  much 
more  now,  having  since  received  such 
considerable  improvements  from  so  many 
celebrated  writers.  F.  R.  Y. 


CHINESE  PAINTING. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  Chinese  are  famous  for  painting  in 
water-colours ;  and  no  nation  in  the 
world  can  vie  with  them  in  producing  ex¬ 
quisitely  finished  drawings.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  they  are  inaccurate 
in  representing  the  objects  of  nature,  and 
that  they  only  pay  attention  to  neatness 
of  execution.  An  officer  of  the  navy 
once  shewed  me  two  small  flower-pieces, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  a  celebrated 
Chinese  artist,  of  Tonquin.  They  were 
executed  on  very  thin  paper ;  and  the 
colours  were  much  more  brilliant  and 
beautiful  than  those  sve  have  in  Europe. 
For  instance,  I  observed  the  carmine, 
which  was  used  in  one  of  the  flowers,  to 
be  at  least  three  degrees  deeper  than  any 
I  had  ever  seen  in  this  country  or  in  Italy. 
But  if  the  colouring  was  beautiful,  the 
finishing  was  still  more  so.  The  minute 
fibres  of  the  leaves  particularly  attracted 
my  attention,  for  they  were  inimitably 
represented ;  even  when  1  used  magnify¬ 
ing  glasses,  I  could  not  discover  the 
smallest  defect.  The  Chinese  artists  sell 
their  drawings  at  very  low  prices,  and 
execute  them  with  great  facility. 

G.  W.  N. 
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THE  FATE  OF  GENIUS. 

( For  the  Mirror,  j 
SOCRATES,  33.  C.  400. 

I  commence  my  second  paper  on  this 
subject  with  the  most  celebrated  philoso¬ 
pher  of  antiquity,  and  the  glory  of  the 
world.  Socrates  was  born  at  Athens,  his 
father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  statuary, 
which  occupation  the  son  followed  for 
some  time ;  and  his  mother,  Phenarete, 
wa3  by  profession  a  midwife.  Philosophy 
soon  became  his  study,  and  under  Arche- 
laus  and  Anaxagoras  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  exemplary  virtue.  He  was 
a  soldier,  but  he  appears  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  as  the  sage  than  as  the  warrior,  yet 
to  his  courage,  Xenophon  and  Alcibiades 
owed  the  preservation  of  their  lives  ;  even 
the  venerable  character  of  Socrates  could 
not  escape  ridicule.  Aristophanes  opened 
the  road  to  calumny  and  defamation  by 
introducing  the  philosopher  in  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  light  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Clouds . 
When  this  had  succeeded,  Melitus  stood 
forth  to  criminate  him,  and  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth 
— of  making  innovations  in  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks — and  of  ridiculing  many 
of  the  Athenian  gods.  Lysias  composed 
and  presented  to  his  friend  an  oration  in 
a  laboured  and  pathetic  style ;  but  So¬ 
crates  declined  it,  observing  that  a  philo¬ 
sopher  ought  to  be  conspicuous  for  mag¬ 
nanimity,  and  for  firmness  of  soul.  His 
own  apology  was  full  of  simplicity  and 
noble  grandeur.  Socrates  was  condemn¬ 
ed,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  three 
voices.  The  enei'getic  language  of  offend¬ 
ed  innocence  exasperated  his  judges,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock. 
While  in  prison  he  made  a  poetical  ver¬ 
sion  of  JEsop's  Fables ,  and  when  the  exe¬ 
cutioner,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  brought 
to  him  the  fatal  cup,  he  was  composing  a 
hymn  to  Apollo,  he  finished  it,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  cup  with  composure  ;  and  after 
he  had  made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  he 
drank  it  with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
and  a  few  moments  after  expired.  Such 
was  the  end  of  a  man  whom  the  unin¬ 
fluenced  answer  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
had  pronounced  the  wisest  of  mankind. 

MELITUS. 

A  poet  and  orator  of  Athens — the 
principal  accuser  of  Socrates,  who,  when 
the  Athenians  repented  of  their  severity 
to  the  philosopher,  was  condemned  and 
perished  with  the  other  accusers. 

THUCYDIDES,  B.  C.  391. 

A  celebrated  Greek  historian  —  on 
his  defeat  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
by  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 


he  was  banished  from  Athens  ;  after 
many  years  exile  he  was  recalled,  and 
died  at  Athens  in  his  eightieth  year. 

ANAXARCHUS,  B.  C.  3G1. 

A  philosopher  of  Abdera — one  of  the 
followers  of  Democritus,  and  the  friend 
of  Alexander.  When  the  monarch  had 
been  wounded  in  a  battle,  the  philosopher 
pointed  to  the  place,  adding,  that  is  hu¬ 
man  blood,  and  not  the  blood  of  a  god. 
This  offended  Nicocreon,  and.  after  Alex¬ 
ander’s  death,  the  tyrant,  in  revenge, 
seized  the  philosopher  and  pounded  him 
to  death  in  a  stone  mortar,  with  iron 
hammers.  He  bore  this  with  great  resig¬ 
nation,  and  exclaimed,  “  Pound  the 
body  of  Anaxarchus,  for  thou  dost  not 
pound  his  soul,”  Upon  this  Nicocreon 
threatened  to  cut  out  his  tongue,  and 
Anaxarchus  bit  it  off  with  his  teeth,  and 
spit  it  out  into  the  tyrant’s  face.  This 
is  related  bv  many  classic  writers,  but 
there  seems  to  me  rather  too  close  a  re¬ 
semblance  with  that  related  of  Zeno. 

speusippus,  b.  c.  339. 

An  Athenian  philosopher,  and  successor 
of  Plato.  He  presided  in  Plato's  school 
for  eight  years,  and  disgraced  himself  by 
his  extravagance  and  debauchery.  He 
died  of  the  lousy  sickness,  or  according 
to  some  credible  accounts,  killed  himself. 

callisthenes,  b.  c.  323. 

A  philosopher  of  Olynthus,  intimate 
with  Alexander,  to  whom,  by  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  friend  and  master, 
Aristotle,  he  became  preceptor.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  divine  honours  to  the  king, 
for  which  he  was  accused  of  conspiracy, 
exposed  to  wild  beasts,  and  dragged  about 
in  chains  till  Lysimachus  gave  him  poi¬ 
son,  which  ended  together  his  tortures 
and  his  life. 

DIOGENES,  B.  C.  324. 

A  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher,  of 
Synope,  banished  from  his  country  for 
coining  false  money.  He  afterwards  be¬ 
came  the  disciple  of  Antisthenes,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Cynics.  He  was 
sold  as  a  slave,  but  his  magnanimity  so 
pleased  his  master  that  he  made  him  the 
preceptor  of  his  children,  and  guardian 
of  his  estates.  After  a  life  spent  in  the 
greatest  misery  and  indigence,  he  died  in 
the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Scriblerus  Clinker. 

BENEVOLENCE  AND  BENEFI¬ 
CENCE. 

( For  the  Mirror,  j 

Benevolence  and  beneficence  are  or¬ 
dinarily  used  as  synonymous;  a  little 
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attention,  however,  to  the  root,  or  rather 
roots,  whence  each  has  its  rise,  will  serve 
to  show  that  the  difference  is  great,  and 
that  it  is  highly  improper  to  place  the  one 
instead  of  the  other. 

Benevolence  is  compounded  of  bene 
volo ,  /  wish  well ;  beneficence  of  bene 
facia ,  I  do  ivell ;  and  if,  therefore,  wish¬ 
ing  well  and  doing  well  are  not  one  and 
the  same  act,  the  words  benevolent  and 
beneficent  are  expressive  of  two  different 
and  distinct  actions,  one  of  the  mind,  the 
other  of  the  body.  For  the  sake  of  illus¬ 
tration,  we  will  suppose  a  very  poor  man 
applied  to  for  a  subscription  towards  some 
charitable  purpose  ;  he  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  contribute  one  single  farthing, 
but  his  heart  would  rejoice  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  giving  were  it  within  his 
ability,  and  sincerely  he  wishes  it  success  ; 
though  strictly  he  cannot  be  called  bene¬ 
ficent,  surely  it  would  be  injustice  to  re¬ 
fuse  him  the  epithet  of  benevolent.  On 
the  other  hand,  rvere  the  subject  applied 
to  a  rich  individual,  and  were  he  to  give 
a  negative  to  the  petition,  adding,  for¬ 
sooth,  he  unshed  it  prosperity,  ill  would 
such  a  character  deserve  being  called  be¬ 
nevolent,  though  to  appearance  his  con¬ 
duct  wras  precisely  similar  to  the  one 
observed  by  the  poor  man.  Benevolence, 
when  it  has  the  means,  can  no  more  with¬ 
hold  pouring  them  out  in  streams  of 
beneficence,  than  can  the  surcharged  cloud 
contain  its  waters.  Beneficence  cannot 
always  boast  of  descent  from  honourable 
parents.  Sometimes  it  is  the  offspring  of 
hypocrisy,  sometimes  of  pride,  sometimes 
of  shame,  sometimes  of  obligation,  and 
sometimes  of  a  restless  conscience.  Bene¬ 
volence,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  celestial 
birth,  lodged  in  the  bosom  by  a  hand, 
which,  by  the  very  act  of  placing  it  there, 
engraves  itself  both  benevolent  and  bene¬ 
ficent,  for  no  bye  ends  can  be  attributed 
to  the  Deity.  That  a  benevolent  person 
may  not  be  beneficent,  and  a  beneficent 
person  by  no  means  benevolent,  appear 
therefore  to  be  sufficient  arguments  to  de¬ 
termine,  that  propriety  must  be  disre¬ 
garded  if  they  be  confounded  and  used 
synonymously. 

Quidam. 


^tsuUames. 


ANECDOTE  OF  PETER  THE 
GREAT. 

The  house,  or  rather  cottage,  in  which 
,Peter  the  Great  resided  during  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Petersburg,  stands  on  the  left  of 
the  empress’s  bridge,  on  the  road  to  the 
fortress.  This  little  building,  so  sacred 
to  the  Russians,  was  covered  with  a  brick 


building  or  arcade  by  the  late  empress  »o 
protect  and  support  it  against  the  ravages 
of  time.  The  rooms  are  three,  all  upon 
the  ground  floor,  and  very  low.  It  was 
in  this  very  cottage  that  a  whimsical  scene 
occurred  whilst  the  fortress  was  building. 
A  Dutch  skipper  hearing  that  Petersburg 
was  building,  and  that  the  emperor  had 
a  great  passion  for  ships  and  commerce, 
resolved  to  try  his  good  fortune  there, 
and  accordingly  arrived  with  the  first 
merchant  vessel  that  ever  sailed  up  the 
Neva,  and  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  captain  of  the  port 
from  a  friend  of  his  in  Holland,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  use  his  interest  to  procure  a 
freight  for  him ;  Peter  the  Great  was 
working  like  a  common  labourer  in  the 
admiralty  when  the  galliot  passed,  and 
saluted  with  two  or  three  small  guns. 
The  emperor  was  uncommonly  delighted  ; 
and  having  been  informed  of  the  Dutch¬ 
man’s  business,  he  was  resolved  to  have 
some  frolic  with  him,  and  accordingly 
commanded  the  port-captain  to  see  the 
skipper  as  soon  as  he  landed,  and  direct 
him  to  the  emperor  as  a  merchant  just 
settled  there,  whom  he  intended  to  per¬ 
sonate.  The  better  to  carry  on  the  joke, 
Peter  repaired  to  this  cottage  with  his 
empress,  who,  to  humour  the  plan,  dressed 
herself  in  a  plain  Bourgeois  habit,  such 
as  suited  the  wife  of  a  merchant. 

The  skipper  was  introduced  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  received  him  with  great  kind¬ 
ness  ;  and  they  sat,  ate  bread  and  cheese, 
and  smoked  together  for  some  time, 
during  which  the  skipper’s  eye  examined 
the  room,  and  began  to  think  that  no  one 
who  lived  in  so  mean  a  place  could  be  of 
any  service  to  him.  Presently  the  em¬ 
press  entered,  when  the  skipper  addressed 
her,  by  observing  that  he  had  brought 
her  a  cheese,  a  much  better  one  than  she 
had  ever  tasted  ;  for  which  (affecting  an 
awkward  manner)  she  thanked  him. 
Being  much  pleased  with  her  appearance, 
he  took  from  his  coat  a  piece  of  linen,  and 
begged  her  acceptance  of  it  for  shifts. 
u  Oh  !”  exclaimed  the  emperor,  taking 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  “  Kate,  you 
will  now  be  as  fine  and  as  proud  as  an 
empress  !  There,  you  are  a  lucky  wo¬ 
man  ;  you  never  had  such  shifts  as  you 
will  now  have  in  your  life  before.”  This 
was  followed  by  the  skipper  begging  to 
have  a  kiss,  which  she  coyly  indulged 
him  in.  At  this  moment  prince  Menzi- 
kof,  the  favourite  and  minister  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who  represented  him  upon 
matters  of  state,  entered  with  all  his  or¬ 
ders,  and  stood  before  the  emperor  unco¬ 
vered.  The  skipper  began  to  stare  with 
amazement ;  whilst  Peter,  by  winking 
and  making  private  signs,  induced  the 
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prince  immediately  to  retire.  The  asto¬ 
nished  skipper  said,  44  Why  you  appear 
to  have  great  acquaintance  here  ?”  44  Y es,” 
replied  Peter,  “  and  so  may  you  if  you 
stay  here  hut  ten  days  ;  there  are  plenty 
of  such  needy  noblemen  as  the  one  you 
saw ;  they  are  always  in  debt,  and  very 
glad  to  borrow  money  of  any  one,  and  they 
have  even  found  out  me.  But,  sir,  be¬ 
ware  of  these  fellows  ;  resist  their  impor¬ 
tunity,  however  flattering,  and  do  not  be 
dazzled  by  their  stars  and  garters,  and 
such  trumpery.”  This  explanatory  ad¬ 
vice  put  the  stranger  #  little  more  at  his 
ease,  who  drank  and  smoked  on  very 
cheerfully,  and  made  his  bargain  with  the 
imperial  merchant  for  a  cargo.  Just  as 
he  had  settled  this  point  to  his  wish,  the 
officer  of  the  guard,  which  had  been 
changed,  entered  to  receive  his  orders,  and 
stood  with  profound  respect  uncovered; 
and  before  Peter  could  stop  him,  addressed 
him  by  the  title  of  imperial  majesty. 
The  skipper  sprang  from  his  chair,  fell 
on  his  knees  before  the  emperor  and  em¬ 
press,  and  implored  forgiveness  for  the 
liberties  he  had  been  taking.  Peter  en¬ 
joyed  the  scene,  and  laughed  heartily; 
raised  up  the  terrified  suppliant,  and  made 
him  kiss  the  empress’s  hand ;  presented 
him  with  1,500  rubles,  gave  him  a  freight, 
and  ordered  that  his  vessel,  as  long  as  her 
timbers  remained  together,  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  Russian  ports  free  of 
duty.  This  privilege  made  the  rapid  for¬ 
tune  of  the  owner. 


BED  AND  BOARD. 

The  first  night  the  duke  de  Nivernois 
arrived  in  England  he  slept  at  Canterbury, 
when  the  innkeeper’s  bill  in  the  morning 


was  as  follows  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  -14  0 

Supper  for  self  and  servants  -  15  10  0 

Bread  and  beer  -  --  --  300 
Fruit  -  --  --  --  -2  15  0 

Wine  and  punch  -  -  -  -  10  8  8 

Wax  candles  and  charcoal  -300 
Broken  glass  and  china  -  -  2  10  0 
Lodging  -------  1  70 

Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  -  -  2  0  0 


Chaise  and  horses  for  next  stage  2  16  0 

The  whole  company,  consisting  of 
twelve  persons,  drank  mostly  port  wine  ; 
and,  according  to  the  quantity,  11s.  per 
bottle,  and  punch  the  same.  It  has  been 
remarked  on  this  bill,  that  the  innkeeper 
acted  upon  rigid  Christian  principles  ;  for 
he  might  with  truth  say  of  the  duke, 
“  He  was  a  stranger,  and  I  took  him  inP 


FIRST  USE  OF  MAHOGANY  US? 
ENGLAND. 

Da.  Gibbons,  an  eminent  physician  ira 
the  latter  end  of  last,  and  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  had  a  brother,  a 
West-Indian  captain,  who  brought  over 
some  planks  of  mahogany  as  ballast.  As 
the  doctor  was  then  building  him  a  house 
in  King-street,  Covent-garden, his  brother 
thought  they  might  be  of  service  to  him. 
But  the  carpenters  finding  the  wood  too 
hard  for  their  tools,  it  was  laid  aside  for  a 
time  as  useless.  Soon  after,  Mrs.  Gib¬ 
bons  wanted  a  candle-box ;  the  doctor 
called  on  his  cabinet-maker  (Wollaston, 
in  Long-acre)  to  make  him  one  of  some 
wood,  that  lay  in  his  garden.  Wollaston 
also  complained  that  it  was  too  hard. 
The  doctor  said  he  must  get  stronger 
tools.  The  candle-box  was  made  and 
approved  ;  insomuch  that  the  doctor  then 
insisted  on  having  a  bureau  made  of  the 
same  wood,  which  was  accordingly  done  ; 
and  the  fine  colour,  polish,  &c.  were  so 
pleasing,  that  he  invited  all  his  friends  to 
come  and  see  it,  among  them  ihe  duchess 
of  Buckingham.  Her  grace  begged  some 
of  the  same  wood  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  and 
employed  Wollaston  to  make  her  a  bu¬ 
reau  also  ;  on  which  the  fame  of  maho¬ 
gany  and  Mr.  Wollaston  was  much 
raised,  and  things  of  this  sort  became 
general. 


SAVAGE  INDEPENDENCE. 

A  n  Arab  of  the  Desart  sat  at  the  table  of 
a  Caliph,  and  the  latter  perceived  a  hair 
on  the  piece  of  meat  which  the  other  was 
about  to  devour.  44  Arab,”  cried  the 
Caliph,  44  there  is  a  hair  on  your  meat, 
you  had  better  remove  it.”  44  A  table,” 
replied  the  Arab,  rising  to  depart, 
44  where  the  master  looks  so  narrowly  at 
the  dishes  as  to  espy  a  single  hair,  is  no 
place  for  a  child  of  Ismael.” 


JUDICIOUS  REVISION. 

A  French  poetaster  once  read  to  Boi- 
leau  a  miserable  rondeau  of  his  own,  and 
made  him  remark  as  a  very  ingenious  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  composition,  that  the 
letter  G.  was  not  to  be  found  in  it. 
44  Would  you  wish  to  improve  it  still 
further?”  said  the  critic.  44  To  be  sure,” 
replied  the  other,  44  perfection  is  rny  ob¬ 
ject.”  44  Then  take  all  the  other  letters 
out  of  it,”  said  Boileau. 
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tfje  ISiacfc  prince’s  ClieU- 


Edward  the  Black  Prince’s  Well  (so 
named  from  its  waters  being  taken  by  that 
prince  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death)  is 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Harbledown,  at 
about  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  little  more 
from  the  ancient  and  venerable  city  of 
Canterbury,  and  proves  highly  attractive, 
both  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  the 
name  it  bears  of  the  most  magnanimous 
and  chivalrous  hero  of  his  age.  When 
I  first  beheld  this  little  relic  of  olden 
times,  I  was  struck  with  the  peculiar 
simplicity  and  native  beauty  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  being  entirely  constructed  of  brick, 
and  seemed,  for  its  age,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
tolerably  good  preservation ;  yet  the  traces 
of  a  rapid  decay  were  too  visibly  seen  on 
its  mouldering  and  unassuming  walls. 

To  view  the  water,  you  are  obliged  to 
descend  a  flight  of  three  or  four  steps, 
when,  on  looking  into  the  well,  your 
image  is  beautifully  and  clearly  reflected 
on  its  unruffled  and  transparent  surface ; 
and  though  it  is  not  of  a  mineral  nature, 
yet  it  contains  all  that  freshness  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  flavour  so  desirable  in  water.  It 
might  be  in  depth,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
judge,  about  five  feet ;  and  its  height  from 
the  ground  almost  approaching  the  same. 

The  summit  of  this  interesting  object 
is  entirely  obscured  from  the  eye  of  an 
observer  by  a  thick  mantling  of  ivy,  over 
which  an  old  alder  spreads  her  nearly  leaf¬ 
less  branches,  as  if  endeavouring  to  screen 
its  mouldering  surface  from  the  dilapi¬ 
dating  hand  of  time,  and  to  protect  its 
crumbling  base  from  the  turbulent  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  storm. — Sagittarius. 

For  the  above  spirited  engraving  and 


interesting  notice,  we  are  indebted  to  our 
correspondent ;  and  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  in  No.  93  of  the  Mirror  we  have 
given  an  elaborate  historical  article  rela¬ 
tive  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and 
illustrated  our  remarks  with  a  faithful 
view  of  his  residence. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

GIFTS  AND  GIVERS. 

There  is  nothing  by  which  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  a  gift  is  more  clearly  illustrated, 
than  by  what  is  called  giving  a  dinner ; 
an  act  in  which  charity,  or  even  bene¬ 
volence,  is  the  very  last  thing  thought  of. 
The  calling  in  of  beggars  from  the  high¬ 
way  to  a  feast  is  recorded  but  once  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  and  that  only  in  a 
parable.  When  a  man  is  about  that 
very  serious  consideration,  the  giving  a 
dinner,  his  first  object  is  usually  to  cap¬ 
tivate  the  good  will  of  some  individual, 
with  whom  he  desires  to  carry  a  point. 
Candidates  give  dinners  to  their  electors  ; 
the  Speaker  gives  parliamentary  dinners 
to  the  members ;  and,  if  scandalous 
chronicles  do  not  always  lie,  times  have 
been,  when  a  five  hundred  pound  bank- 
bill  was  given  under  the  guests’  plate  on 
such  an  occasion.  Mothers  give  dinners 
to  eldest  sons,  v/hen  they  want  them  to 
marry  their  daughters.  Hugging  bar¬ 
risters  give  dinners  to  attorneys,  and 
rising  physicians  to  apothecaries.  The 
only  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  is 
found  in  the  cabinet-dinners  which  minis¬ 
ters  give  to  each  other ;  but  these  being 
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merely  arrangements  u  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  a  plot,”  are  exceptions, 
and  thus  should  be  taken  accordingly. 
Clients  often  give  dinners  to  their  lawyers, 
as  patients  do  to  their  physicians,  thereby 
feloniously  designing  to  sponge  an  opi¬ 
nion.  This  is  an  ungenerous  attack 
which  cannot  too  strenuously  be  resisted. 
The  late  Dr.  Willan  always  advised  his 
young  medical  friends  against  lending 
themselves  to  such  schemes;  and  the 
courage  and  ability  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired  of  that  honest  attorney  who 
44  greatly  daring  dined”  indeed  with  his 
employer,  but  having  done  so,  made  the 
invitation  an  item  in  his  bill  of  costs, 
and  set  down  44  to  partaking  of  a  leg  of 
mutton  and  capers,  thirteen  and  four- 
pence.”  The  client  made  a  counter  de¬ 
mand  for  meat  and  drink,  which  the  at¬ 
torney  discharged;  but  repaid  himself 
by  convicting  his  host  in  a  heavy  penalty 
for  selling  wine  without  a  license. 

Another  important  precaution  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  dinner  is  the  exclusion  of  all  such 
families  as  do  not  give  dinners  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  such  as  are  at  the  time  in 
arrear  in  their  repayments.  Here  the 
truth  comes  at  once  to  day  ;  for  we  openly 
say  that  the  man  who  dined  with  us  last, 
owes  us  a  dinner,  thus  plainly  betraying 
our  sense  of  the  obligation  which  a 
diner-out  contracts,  in  receiving  our  gift. 
The  consequences  of  this  notion  are  so 
fatal  to  good  society,  that  if  the  pre¬ 
judice  were  not  inveterate,  they  would 
long  since  have  led  to  a  more  liberal  prac¬ 
tice.  The  bringing  together  people  of 
the  most  opposite  qualities  and  qualifi¬ 
cations,  upon  the  ground  of  their  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  singular  particular  of  having 
discharged  all  hospitable  claims,  is  the 
death  of  a  good  party ;  and  the  frequency 
of  dull  tiresome  feasts  is  at  once  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  such 
sordid  ideas,  and  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
the  genuine  signification  of  the  verb  44  to 
give.” 

Dinners  likewise  are  given  to  great  per¬ 
sons  for  the  sake  of  that  credit  which 
their  presence  reflects  upon  the  host ;  a 
transaction  in  which  patronage  is  set  off 
against  patties,  and  consideration  against 
curries  ;  in  which  a  star  purchases  the 
soup,  and  a  title  the  turbot ;  while  a 
place  under  government  gives  its  owner  a 
legitimate  claim  to  a  place  for  his  feet 
4,4  under  the  mahogany.”  Thus  it  was 
said  by  a  late  noble  peeress,  of  a  poor 
member  of  her  own  caste,  that  his  peer¬ 
age  was  as  good  to  him  as  board  wages. 

As  to  giving  dinners  t3  those  who  want 
them,  to  feasting  poor  dependants,  bank¬ 
rupt  friends,  and  insolvent  relations,  the 
thing  has  become  almost  obsolete  ;  or  if. 


once  a  year  or  so,  such  an  act  of  silliness 
occurs,  it  is  done  in  so  unostentatious  a 
manner,  as  plainly  shows  that  the  man 
is  ashamed  of  the  transaction  ;  even  then, 
it  is  most  frequently  but  a  sop  to  Cerbe¬ 
rus,  a  buying  oft'  of  detraction,  or  a 
purchase  from  sycophancy  of  a  right  to 
indulge  airs  with  impunity. 

As  it  is  with  dinners,  so  is  it  with  all 
other  gifts  ;  44  you  must  think,  if  we 
give  you  any  thing,  we  hope  to  gain  by 
you.”  The  entire  world  are  of  the 
opinion  of  the  ostler  of  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  who  demanded  payment  for  a 
draught  of  water  from  his  horse-pail,  on 
the  special  plea,  that  44  nobody  gives 
nothing  for  nothing.”  When  an  old  mi¬ 
ser  gives-  a  penny  to  a  beggar,  it  is  in  the 
desire  of  receiving  a  pound  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.  Even  the  unsophisticated 
child,  in  parting  with  a  slice  of  his  own 
apple,  looks  to  an  equivalent  44  pig”  from 
his  playfellow’s  orange.  In  the  same 
spirit  masters  give  wages,  musicians  give 
concerts,  professors  give  instructions,  and 
the  proprietors  of  hells  give  Champagne 
and  pine-apples  to  the  punters  at  their 
iniquitous  tables. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word  there  are 
few  points  of  prudence  more  important 
than  a  just  appreciation  of  the  where 
and  the  when  to  give  ;  so  as,  on  the  one 
hand  not  to  throw  pearls  to  swine  ;  or, 
on  (he  other,  44  not  to  spoil  a  ship  for  a 
ha’p’orth  of  tar.” 

Every  man  possesses  within  himself  an 
instinctive  feeling  of  the  truth  of  the 
position ;  and  no  one  receives  half  so 
many  presents  as  the  man,  who,  having 
himself  much  to  bestow,  does  not  stand 
in  need  of  the  benevolence  of  any  human 
being.  Look  at  the  Norwich  mail,  stuffed 
inside  and  out  with  good  cheer,  with 
turkeys,  and  chines,  and  sausages,  &c. 
&c.,  on  the  morning  of  Christmas-eve, 
and  then  take  a  peep  at  the  directions. 
Is  there  so  much  as  one  44  heaven -direct¬ 
ed”  goose  that  strays  to  the  poor-house 
or  the  hospital  ?  Are  they  not  all  sent 
to  substantial  citizens,  lords,  members  of 
parliament,  secretaries,  and  treasurers  ? 

As  the  world  improves  in  civilization, 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  gifts  becomes 
more  evident ;  and  while  presents  to  the 
rich  multiply,  and  the  wrord  bribe  loses 
the  whole  odium  of  its  signification,  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  poor  become  more  and  more 
rare.  Thus  in  our  own  time  we  have 
seen  the  death  of  vales  to  servants,  and 
Christmas-boxes  to  humble  dependants  ; 
except  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  they 
may  be  considered  as  an  act  of  gratitude 
for  services  yet  to  come.  Such  is  the 
half-crown  given  to  the  porter  of  a  great 
man  to  forward  a  petition. 
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He  who  knows  the  whole  art  of  giving, 
is  on  the  broad  and  primrose  path  to  pros¬ 
perity.  A  wise  man,  therefore,  should 
be  on  his  guard  against  such  over-reach¬ 
ing  liberality.  Of  all  the  attacks  which 
can  be  made  on  the  human  heart,  gifts 
are  the  most  difficult  to  resist.  They  not 
only  go  home  to  our  avarice  and  our  sen¬ 
suality,  but  to  that  most  treacherous  of 
deceivers,  our  vanity.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  the  value  of  the  gift  alone  which 
determines  its  influence  ;  a  shirt  button, 
a  brooch,  a  bauble  well  applied,  will  do 
as  much  execution  as  a  bill  or  an  ingot. 
If  a  gift  were,  indeed,  what  it  should 
be,  a  quid  pro  quo ,  there  would  be  no 
great  harm  in  it.  Friendship  is  but  a 
commerce,  in  which  we  look  for  a  per¬ 
centage  of  profit ;  and  if  a  gift  were  a 
draft  for  value  received,  or  to  be  received, 
the  interchange  would  be  as  safe  as  any 
other  mercantile  transaction.  But  being, 
as  they  too  often  are,  only  u  trifles”  (not 
honest  trifles)  u  to  betray  us  to  deepest 
consequences,”  like  the  vile  worm  which 
is  a  bait  to  catch  the  valuable  fish,  they 
are  always  to  be  eyed  with  suspicion.  A 
prudent  man  will  immediately  return 
them  in  kind  ;  or  what  is  better  still,  re¬ 
ceive  them  with  a  fixed  determination  of 
cool  ingratitude.  The  danger  of  gifts  is 
justly  appreciated  by  the  sex  ;  and  a  wise 
policy  forbids  women  of  character  from 
exposing  themselves  to  the  temptation. 
On  this  point,  if  in  any,  the  woman  who 
deliberates  is  lost.  The  string  of  pearls 
or  the  lace  dress  once  accepted,  she  is  no 
longer  her  own  mistress ;  for  how  is  it 
possible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  a  lover, 
who  parts  with  his  money  ?  There  is, 
however,  no  rule  without  its  exception. 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  men  more 
cautious  of  accepting  gifts  than  the  dread 
of  being  reproached  with  them  in  the 
time  to  come.  Certain  it  is  that  patrons 
and  benefactors  in  general  are  very  apt  to 
demand  the  sacrifice  of  honour  and  of 
principle  in  return  for  their  favour  ;  yet 
if  justice  were  done  by  all  parties,  it 
would  be  found,  that  for  one  slave  to  his 
gratitude,  there  are  fifty  to  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  un¬ 
grateful  are  as  justifiable  in  overreaching 
the  designing  donor,  as  that  saint,  who, 
when  the  devil  by  sleight  of  hand  threw 
sixes  in  playing  for  a  soul,  foiled  him  at 
his  own  game  by  a  miraculous  cast  of 
sevens. 

Hence  it  happens  that  the  most  grate¬ 
ful  dispositions  are  scandalized  at  a  giver 
who  recalls  his  liberality  to  the  donor’s 
recollection  ;  for  such  conduct  is  so  abso¬ 
lute  a  reproach,  that  nobody  is  tame 
enough  to  bear  it  with  equanimity, 
“■  Rich  men  deal  gifts  expecting  in  return 
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twenty  for  one,”  says  Shakspeare  ;  and 
when  poor  men  make  presents,  their 
meaning  is  pretty  much  the  same.  To 
boast  of  one’s  liberality  is,  therefore, 
little  better  than  to  own  oneself  an  usurer; 
and  who  likes  to  keep  company  with  an 
usurer  after  the  seal  is  affixed  ?  In  the 
East,  however  behind-hand  with  Europe 
in  other  points  of  civilization,  they  have 
got  the  start  of  us  in  this  affair  of  gifts. 
There,  nobody  approaches  a  great  man 
without  a  present,  which  is  indeed  a  re¬ 
taining  fee  to  purchase  his  protection  ; 
and  so  well  is  this  understood,  that  the 
suitor  always  endeavours  to  make  it  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  service  he  expects.  Fees 
and  gratuities  in  our  law  courts  are  a 
remnant  of  this  usage,  which  migrated 
westward  with  so  many  other  social  in¬ 
stitutions.  But  unluckily  the  acceptors 
being  with  us  somewhat  prone  to  lose 
sight  of  Pitt’s  noble  principle  of  “  reci¬ 
procity,”  and  falling  into  that  villanous 
abuse  of  doing  nothing  for  their  money, 
fees  and  gratuities  have  become  very  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  suitors,  and  are  in  a  due  course 
of  abolishment. 

In  England,  the  custom  of  propitiat¬ 
ing  the  great  has  periodical  intermissions  ; 
and  we  arc  now  just  past  the  season  in 
which  gifts  began  to  flow  in  the  contrary 
course.  Hams  and  haunches  of  venison 
lately  found  their  way  from  the  mansion 
and  the  park  to  mayors  and  corporators, 
fifty- pound  notes  were  addressed  to  school- 
houses  and  hospitals,  and  the  franchise- 
giving  kettle  of  the  potwalloper  steamed 
with  unwonted  delicacies.  Balls  were 
given  to  the  ladies  ;  kisses  were  given  to 
butchers’  wives ;  butts  of  porter  were 
given  to  the  mob,  and  five  guineas,  more 
or  less,  generously  slipped  into  hands, 
which  closed  upon  them  as  naturally  as  if 
they  had  never  done  any  thing  else. 
Would  that  I  had  but  half  the  money 
thus  given  in  one  county  !  “  Oh  !  how 

this  villany  doth  fat  me  with  the  very 
thought  of  it  !”  In  one  little  month 
might  a  man  have  learned  as  much  dis¬ 
honesty  as  would  serve  to  corrupt  him 
for  a  whole  lifetime  ;  while,  for  the  small 
matter  of  a  little  perjury  and  treason  to 
his  country,  he  got  as  much  money  as  he 
could  spend  in  a  fortnight,  and  about  the 
fiftieth  part  of  what  he  must  repay  in  the 
shape  of  taxation  during  the  next  seven 
years.  But  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to 
grow  serious  ;  so  let  us  change  the  sub¬ 
ject,  lest  the  reader  should  fancy  we  were 
giving — advice ;  which  being  a  thing 
strictly  worth  nothing,  should  never  be 
given  except  at  its  own  value,  that  is 
gratis. — New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

Earth  has  its  joys;  let  fools  maintain 
That  every  earthly  wish  is  vain. 

That  all  our  thoughts  should  ever  rise 
Far  from  the  earth  towards  the  skies. 

The  lark,  when  into  air  she  springs, 

Sings  as  she  soars,  soars  as  she  sings , 

But  when  return'd  to  earth  again. 

Mute  is  heranimaliug  strain. 

Yet  though  the  lark  exults  in  air, 

Her  chiefest  pleasures  are  not  there ; 

Her  home-delights  on  earth  are  found — 
She  builds  her  nest  upon  the  ground. 

Asiatic  Journal. 


THE  JOYS  OF  CHIVALRY. 

P 

A  SONG  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 

To  the  lists  !  to  the  lists  ! 

To  contend  for  the  prize, 

Kind  looks  from  bright  eyes. 

Which  are  courted  in  vain  by  the  studious  and 
wise. 

To  the  hall !  to  the  hall ! 

The  banquet  invites ; 

There  music  delights, 

And  wine  crowns  with  transport  the  valorous 
knights. 

To  the  dance !  to  the  dance  f 
The  harps  call  us  there, 

To  mix  with  the  fair, 

Who  gracefully  trip  it,  like  angels  on  air. 

To  the  field  !  to  the  field  ! 

The  bugles  resound, 

The  foe  hovers  round, 

We’ll  add  to  our  glory — or  sleep  on  the  ground. 

Ibid. 


Selector; 

OR, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 


CAPTAIN  PARRY’S  THIRD 
VOYAGE. 

Having  in  former  numbers  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror*  adverted  to  the  enterprising  navi¬ 
gator  captain  Parry  (and  of  whom  we 
have  given  a  most  spirited  engraving  in 
vol.  vi.)  we  lose  no  time  in  introducing 
his  last  voyage  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  since  it  appeared  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  past  week.  It  possesses  great 
attractions,  not  only  as  it  regards  the  cu¬ 
rious  reader,  but  for  the  usefulness  it 
proffers  to  professional  men. 

It  will  be  remembered,  this  expedition 
sailed  in  the  summer  of  1824,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  its  progress  was  completely  baffled 
in  Davis’  Straits  during  all  the  best 
month,  August.  The  Hecla  and  Fury 
did  not  reach  Lancaster’s  Sound  till  Sep- 

*  See  the  Mirror,  Nos.  57,  77,  8],  and  176. 


tember,  where  the  setting  in  of  the  win- 
tery  ice  speedily  brought  them  to  anchor 
in  Port  Bowen  ;  consequently  during  the 
winter  nothing  was  done,  for  immediately 
after  starting  the  Fury  was  wrecked,  and 
the  expedition  obliged  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  We  will  now,  therefore,  extract 
from  this  journal  of  a  third  voyage  for 
the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage, 
some  of  the  most  scientific  and  useful 
documents,  as  well  as  the  most  curious 
and  entertaining  narratives  ;  and  to  com¬ 
mence,  we  will  describe  the  amusements 
of  the  tars,  when  in  their  winter  quarters, 
which  chiefly  consisted  of 

MASQUERADES. 

Every  attention  was,  as  usual,  paid  to 
the  occupation  and  diversion  of  the  men’s 
minds,  as  well  as  to  the  regularity  of 
their  bodily  exercise.  Our  former  amuse¬ 
ments  being  almost  worn  threadbare,  it 
required  some  ingenuity  to  devise  any 
plan  that  should  possess  the  charm  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it.  This  purpose 
was  completely  answered,  however,  by  a 
proposal  of  Captain  Hoppner,  to  attempt 
a  masquerade ,  in  which  officers  and  men 
should  alike  take  a  part,  but  which, 
without  imposing  any  restraint  whatever, 
would  leave  every  one  to  their  own  choice, 
whether  to  join  in  this  diversion  or  not. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  idea  could  have 
proved  more  happy,  or  more  exactly  suit¬ 
ed  to  our  situation.  Admirably-dressed 
characters  of  various  descriptions  readily 
took  their  parts,  and  many  of  these  were 
supported  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  ge¬ 
nuine  humour  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  more  refined  assembly  ;  while 
the  latter  might  not  have  disdained,  and 
would  not  have  been  disgraced  by,  copy¬ 
ing  the  good  order,  decorum,  and  inoffen¬ 
sive  cheerfulness  which  our  humble  mas¬ 
querades  presented.  It  does  especial  credit 
to  the  dispositions  and  good  sense  of  our 
men,  that,  though  all  the  ofiiceis  entered 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  these  amusements, 
which  took  place  once  a  month,  alter¬ 
nately  on  board  each  ship,  no  instance 
occurred  of  anything  that  could  interfere 
with  the  regular  discipline,  or  at  all 
weaken  the  respect  of  the  men  towards 
their  superiors.  Ours  were  masquerades 
without  licentiousness — carnivals  without 
excess. 

BEARS. 

The  principal  animals  seen  during  the 
winter  were  bears,  of  which  we  killed 
twelve  from  October  to  June,  being  more 
than  during  all  the  other  voyages  taken  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  several  others  were  seen.  One 
of  these  animals  was  near  proving  fatal  to 
a  seaman  of  the  Fury,  who  having  strag- 
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glcd  from  his  companions  when  at  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  saw  a  large  bear  com¬ 
ing  towards  him.  Being  unatmed,  he 
prudently  made  off,  taking  off  his  boots 
to  enable  him  to  run  the  faster,  but  not 
so  prudently  precipitated  himself  over  an 
almost  perpendicular  cliff,  down  which 
he  was  said  to  have  rolled  or  fallen  se¬ 
veral  hundred  feet ;  here  he  was  met  by 
some  of  the  people  in  so  lacerated  a  con¬ 
dition,  as  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous  state 
for  some  time  after.  A  she-bear,  killed 
in  the  open  water  on  our  first  arrival  at 
Port  Bowen,  afforded  a  striking  instance 
of  maternal  affection  in  her  anxiety  to 
save  her  two  cubs.  She  might  herself 
easily  have  escaped  the  boat,  but  would 
not  forsake  her  young,  which  she  was  ac¬ 
tually  “  towing”  off',  by  allowing  them 
to  rest  on  her  back,  when  the  boat  came 
near  them.  A  second  similar  instance 
occurred  in  the  spring,  when  two  cubs 
having  got  down  into  a  large  crack  in  the 
ice,  their  mother  placed  herself  before 
them,  so  as  to  secure  them  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  our  people,  which  she  might 
easily  have  avoided  herself.  This  un¬ 
usual  supply  of  bear’s  flesh  was  particu¬ 
larly  serviceable  as  food  for  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  dogs  we  had  brought  out,  and 
which  were  always  at  work  in  a  sledge  ; 
especially  as,  during  the  winter,  our 
number  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  six 
others  of  those  useful  animals. 

THE  SUMMER  OF  1825 

Was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  warmest 
and  most  favourable  we  had  experienced 
since  that  of  1818.  Not  more  than  two  or 
three  days  occurred  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  in  which  that  heavy 
fall  of  snow  took  place  which  so  com¬ 
monly  converts  the  aspect  of  nature  in 
these  regions,  in  a  single  hour,  from  the 
cheerfulness  of  summer  into  the  dreari¬ 
ness  of  winter.  Indeed,  we  experienced 
very  little  either  of  snow,  rain,  or  fog  ; 
vegetation,  wherever  the  soil  allowed  any 
to  spring  up,  was  extremely  luxuriant 
and  forward;  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
snow,  which  had  lain  on  the  ground  du¬ 
ring  the  last  season,  was  rapidly  dissolv¬ 
ing  even  early  in  August ;  and  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  nature  exhibited  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  last  summer,  while  it 
seemed  evidently  to  furnish  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  compensation  for  its  rigour  and 
inclemency.  We  have  scarcely  ever  vi¬ 
sited  a  coast  on  v/hich  so  little  of  animal 
life  occurs.  For  days  together,  only  one 
or  two  seals,  a  single  sea-horse,  and  now 
and  then  a  flock  of  ducks  were  seen- 
We  may  mention,  however,  as  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  scarcity  of  animals,  the  num¬ 
berless  kitti  wakes  which  were  flying  about 


the  remarkable  spout  ot  water;  aid  we 
were  one  day  visited,  at  the  place  where 
the  Fury  was  left,  by  hundreds  of  white 
whales  sporting  about  in  the  shoal  water 
close  to  the  beach  No  black  whales  were 
ever  seen  on  this  coast.  Two  rein-deer 
were  observed  by  the  gentlemen  who  ex¬ 
tended  their  walks  inland  ;  but  this  was 
the  only  summer  in  which  we  did  not 
procure  a  single  pound  of  venison.  In¬ 
deed  the  whole  of  our  supplies  obtained 
in  this  way  during  the  voyage,  including 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  did  not  exceed 
twenty  pounds  per  man. 

FOXES. 

One  or  t  wo  foxes  ( Canislagopus  )  were 
killed,  and  four  caught  in  traps  during 
winter,  weighing  from  four  pounds  and 
three-quarters  to  three  pounds  and  three 
quarters.  The  colour  of  one  of  these 
animals,  which  lived  for  some  time  on 
board  the  Fury,  and  became  tolerably 
tame,  was  nearly  pure  white  till  the 
month  of  May,  when  he  shed  his  winter 
coat,  and  became  of  a  dirty  chocolate 
colour,  with  two  or  three  light-brown 
spots. 

VARIATIONS  OF  THE  MAGNETIC 
NEEDLE. 

The  first  observations  on  the  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  on  our  arrival  at 
Port  Bowen,  discovered  to  us  the  interest¬ 
ing  fact  of  an  increase  in  that  phenomenon 
since  our  former  visit  in  1819,  amounting 
to  about  nine  degrees,  namely,  from  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  degrees.  By  employing  de¬ 
licately  suspeiided  instead  of  supported 
needles,  we  also  found  a  diurnal  variation 
to  an  amount,  and  having  a  regularity,  of 
which  we  had  before  no  idea.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  variation  westerly  was  observed  to 
occur  between  the  hours  of  ten,  a.m.,  and 
one,  p.m.  ;  and  the  minimum  between 
eight,  p.m.,  and  two,  a.m  ;  the  quantity 
being  seldom  less  than  1^°  to  2°,  and 
sometimes  amounting  to  five,  six,  and 
even  to  seven  degrees. 

In  connexion  with  these  observations 
we  subsequently  instituted  a  regular  series 
of  hourly  experiments  on  the  magnetic 
intensity,  with  a  suspended  needle  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  which  admitted  of 
the  intervals  of  vibration  being  observed 
with  minute  accuracy  ;  by  which  means 
we  found  a  diurnal  change  of  intensity, 
subject,  indeed,  to  occasional  anomalies, 
but  in  the  mean  of  a  number  of  days  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  regular  increase  of  intensity 
from  the  morning  to  the  afternoon,  and 
as  regular  a  decrease  from  the  afternoon 
to  the  morning.  It  also  appeared  that 
the  sun,  and,  as  we  had  reason  to  b*lieye, 
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the  relative  position  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
with  reference  to  the  magnetic  sphere, 
had  a  considerable  influence  both  on  the 
intensity  and  diurnal  variation,  although 
the  exact  laws  of  this  influence  may  still 
remain  to  be  discovered. 

While  unassisted  Nature  was  thus  de¬ 
veloping,  on  a  large  scale,  some  curious 
facts  on  the  subject  of  magnetism,  lieute¬ 
nant  Foster  was  besides  engaged  in  re¬ 
peating  the  interesting  and  important 
experiments  of  Messrs.  -  Barlow  and 
Christie  (detailed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1823,  part  ii.)  upon  a 
needle  having  its  position  modified,  and 
its  directive  power  reduced,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  artificial  magnets.  A  very  cu¬ 
rious  and  remarkable  result  soon  repaid 
his  labour,  namely,  that  the  true  bear¬ 
ing  upon  which  a  needle  exhibits  its 
minimum  variation,  (we  might,  perhaps, 
venture  to  call  it  none),  is  the  same  at 
Port  Bowen  as  at  Woolwich,  or  about  S. 
38°  E.,  which  would  almost  lead  to  a 
conclusion  that  this  is  a  constant  line  all 
over  the  world.  A  similar  coincidence 
3eemed  to  obtain  with  respect  to  the  mag¬ 
netic  bearing  of  the  line  of  maximum  va¬ 
riation,  which  here  appeared  to  be  about 
N.  66°  E,,  agreeing  very  nearly  with 
that  determined  in  England  by  Mr. 
Barlow. 


WOMAN. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  in  sick¬ 
ness  there  is  no  hand  like  woman’s  hand, 
no  heart  like  a  woman’s  heart ;  arid  there 
is  not.  A  man’s  breast  may  swell  with 
unutterable  sorrow,  and  apprehension 
may  rend  his  mind  ;  yet  place  him  by  the 
sick  couch,  and  in  the  shadow  rather  than 
the  light  of  the  sad  lamp  that  watches 
it ;  let  him  have  to  count  over  the  long, 
dull  hours  of  night,  and  wait,  alone  and 
sleepless,  the  struggle  of  the  grey  dawn 
into  the  chamber  of  suffering  ;  let  him 
be  appointed  to  this  ministry  even  for  the 
sake  of  the  brother  of  his  heart,  or  the 
father  of  his  being,  and  his  grosser  na¬ 
ture,  even  where  it  is  most  perfect,  will 
tire  ;  his  eye  will  close,  and  his  spirit 
grow  impatient  of  the  dreary  task ;  and 
though  love  and  anxiety  remain  undi¬ 
minished,  his  mind  will  own  to  itself  a 
creeping  in  of  irresistible  selfishness, 
which  indeed  he  may  be  ashamed  of,  and 
struggle  to  reject,  but  which,  despite  all 
his  efforts,  remains  to  characterise  his 
nature,  and  prove,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  his  manly  weakness. — But  see  a 
mother,  a  sister,  or  a  wife,  in  his  place. 
The  woman  feels  no  weariness,  and  owns 
no  recollection  of  self.  In  silence,  and 
in  the  depth  of  night  she  dwells,  not  only 


passively,  but  so  far  as  the  qualified  term 
may  express  our  meaning,  joyously.  Her 
ear  acquires  a  blind  man’s  instinct,  as 
from  time  to  time  it  catches  the  slighest 
stir,  or  whisper,  or  breath  of  the  now 
more-than-ever  loved-one  who  lies  under 
the  hand  of  human  affliction.  Her  step, 
as  in  obedience  to  an  impulse  or  a  signal, 
would  not  waken  a  mouse  ;  if  she  speaks, 
her  accents  are  a  soft  echo  of  natural  har¬ 
mony,  most  delicious  to  the  sick  man’s 
ear,  conveying  all  that  sound  can  convey 
of  pity,  comfort,  and  devotion ;  and 
thus,  night  after  night  she  tends  him  like 
a  creature  sent  from  a  higher  world,  when 
all  earthly  watchfulness  has  failed — her 
eye  never  winking,  her  mind  never  palled, 
her  nature,  that  at  all  other  times  is 
weakness,  now  gaining  a  superhuman 
strength  and  magnanimity ;  herself  for¬ 
gotten,  and  her  sex  alone  predominant. — 
Tales  by  the  O'Hara  Family. 


AN  ARAB  CARAVAN  MER¬ 
CHANT. 

The  term  merchant ,  in  Africa,  suggests 
something  very  different  from  that  quiet, 
prudent,  and  diligent  personage,  who, 
while  his  argosies  are  floating  on  the 
ocean,  remains  seated  in  a  snug  apart¬ 
ment,  counting  the  silent  growth  of  cent, 
per  cent.  The  Arab  trader,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  must  accompany  his  investments 
to  their  remotest  destination,  and  through 
all  the  perilous  and  desolate  traces  that 
intervene.  He  must  renounce  every  local 
attachment,  every  feeling  of  country. 
His  home  is  wherever  the  human  foot 
can  wander.  His  sole  delight  soon  comes 
to  be  centered  in  this  roving  and  irregu¬ 
lar  life ;  and  even  at  an  advanced  age, 
and  after  passing  through  numberless 
dangers,  his  mind  is  often  wholly  occu¬ 
pied  in  planning  new  expeditions.  To 
the  character  of  a  wanderer  he  must  add 
another,-— passing  through  regions  which 
own  no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest,  and 
through  routes  every  where  beset  with 
predatory  hordes,  he  must  arm  himself 
and  his  followers,  and  must  defend  as  a 
warrior  what  he  has  earned  as  a  merchant. 
Unhappily  he  does  not  often  stop  here  ; 
but,  imitating  those  with  whom  he  con¬ 
tends,  learns  at  last  to  consider  plunder 
as  a  cheap,  and  even  honourable  mode  of 
replenishing  his  stores.  His  staple  com¬ 
modity  consisting  of  slaves,  obtained 
always  originally  by  violence,  it  becomes 
an  obvious  economy  to  be  captor  rather 
than  the  purchaser.  Provided,  in  short, 
he  can  make  up  a  valuable  assortment,  he 
cares  not  whether  it  be  earned  with  money 
or  blood.  He  is  equally  at  home,  plun¬ 
dering  the  defenceless,  driving  an  honest 
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trade,  or  fighting  like  a  hero  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Thief,  merchant,  pedlar, 
prince  and  warrior,  he  holds  himself 
equally  ready,  according  to  circumstances, 
to  act  in  any  of  these  capacities.  As  the 
buying  and  selling  prices  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  desert  are  in  the  ratio  of  150 
to  500,  to  say  nothing  of  what  is  paid  for 
only  in  blows,  the  merchant  who  carries 
life  and  property  safe  through  a  series  of 
such  adventures,  generally  acquires  very 
great  wealth,  and  often  rivals  the  pomp 
of  princes. — Denham  and  Clappcrton's 
Travels  in  Africa. 


WOLF  HUNTING 

Ax  exploit  performed  in  a  renconter  with 
a  wolf,  by  the  son  of  Benjamin  Fowle, 
Esq.  of  Caledonia,  a  lad  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  is  unparalleled  either  in  the  stoiy 
of  Putnam,  or  that  of  the  no  less  ce¬ 
lebrated  boar  hunt  of  M’Donald,  in 
Scotland.  For  some  time  previous,  many 
of  the  farmers  of  Caledonia,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  complained  loudly 
of  the  ravages  committed  in  their  sheep- 
folds  by  some  voracious  animal  infesting 
the  forests  and  swamps  of  the  vicinity, 
supposed  to  be  a  wolf.  A  large  number 
of  sportsmen  having  been  rallied,  and 
appearing  in  the  costume  of  hunters,  with 
rifles,  bugle  horns,  &c.  went  in  quest  of 
the  lawless  depredator.  After  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  chase  for  several  days,  the  wolf 
cunningly  eluding  their  pursuit,  and  in  the 
meantime  extending  his  mischief,  they 
started  again  with  a  view  of  acting  more 
systematically,  in  concert.  Mounted  on 
horseback,  young  Fowle  had  distanced  his 
companions  nearly  a  mile,  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  wolf  making  his  way  a-head, 
over  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  with  his 
utmost  speed.  Applying  his  whip  to  his 
horse,  he  soon  overtook  and  passed  him, 
as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  entering  an  almost 
impenetrable  swamp. 

Having  diverted  the  wolf  from  his 
course,  and  being  without  fire-arms,  he 
tried,  at  first,  to  run  his  horse  on  him,  in 
order  to  disable  and  impede  him  until  he 
could  be  despatched.  But  the  horse,  of 
less  courage  than  the  rider,  shrinking 
from  the  contest  with  so  ferocious  an 
enemy,  the  boy  dismounted,  took  off  a 
rope  halter,  thrust  it  into  his  bosom,  and 
followed  on  foot.  Again  overtaking  the 
wolf,  who  was  plenteously  gorged  with 
the  flesh  of  the  animals  which  he  had  de¬ 
voured,  and  nearly  exhausted,  he  seized 
him  by  the  tail  with  both  hands,  and 
with  his  feet  well  braced,  held  him  fast. 
He  continued  thus  for  some  minutes 
waiting  for  his  companions,  when  the 
wolf  having  recovered  in  some  measure 


from  his  excessive  fatigue,  turned  round 
to  attack  him ;  the  boy  with  an  intre¬ 
pidity  rivalled  only  in  the  battle  of  De¬ 
catur,  seized  his  antagonist  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck  with  his  right  hand,  having 
still  hold  of  his  tail  with  his  left,  and  a 
struggle  took  place  between  them,  the 
one  whirling  round  the  other  four  or  five 
minutes,  till  the  boy  fell  uppermost. 
The  wolf  being  nearly  covered  in'  the 
deep  snow,  the  boy  bore  down  on  his 
neck  with  his  right  foot  to  prevent  his 
biting,  and  succeeded  in  tying  one  of  his 
hind  legs  with  the  halter  to  a  small  tree. 
He  then  with  a  leap,  placed  himself  out 
of  his  reach.  Breaking  off  a  large  sap¬ 
ling,  which  was  the  best  weapon  he  could 
procure,  he  beat  him  on  the  head  till  the 
blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils.  The 
wolf,  after  several  unavailing  attempts  to 
extricate  himself,  was  maddened  to  des¬ 
peration,  exhibiting  so  frightful  an  ap¬ 
pearance  as  for  a  moment  to  daunt  the 
courage  of  the  boy,  and  make  him  shud¬ 
der  at  the  idea  of  the  danger  he  had  en¬ 
countered.  The  boy  continued  to  watch 
him  for  nearly  an  hour,  in  the  meantime 
hallooing  with  all  his  might,  for  the  rest 
of  the  company  to  come  up.  At  length 
growing  impatient,  and  thinking,  per¬ 
haps,  they  had  missed  his  track,  he  re¬ 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  after  them. 
When  they  arrived,  the  wolf  had  gnawed 
off  the  rope,  and  made  his  escape ;  but 
every  appearance  confirmed  the  story  of 
the  boy.  Several  of  the  party,  however, 
thought;  it  incredible,  and  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  until  the  next  day,  when  the  wolf 
was  shot,  and  a  piece  of  the  identical 
rope  halter  was  found  on  him  wound 
twice  round  his  leg,  and  fastened  in  a 
Gordian  knot.  The  wolf  measured  three 
feet  in  height,  and  six  in  length,  from 
the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 


STije  ©atbmr. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stutf.” —  Walton. 

GRATITUDE  TO  HEAVEN. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  fraternity  of 
Ranters,  at  Shotley-Bridge,  their  preacher 
after  descanting  for  some  time  on  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  brute  creation  over  man, 
on  the  score  of  gratitude,  clinched  his 
argument  with  the  following  illustration  : 
u  If  you  look  to  the  hens,  they  never  so 
much  as  take  a  drink  of  water  without 
raising  their  bills  to  Heaven  in  token  of 
gratitude  and  then  added,  u  Oh  !  that 
we  were  all  hens  !” — To  which  one  of  the 
truly  edified  congregation  loudly  re¬ 
sponded — u  Amen.” 
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The  following  elegant  morceau  was 
picked  up  in  a  bottle  at  Scilly  on  the  1st 
of  December :  — 

*4  Western  Ocean,  on  board  the  brig, 
Royal  Union,  from  Quebec  to  Dublin, 
out  22  days,  lat.  48.  15.  N.  long.  45.  10. 
W.  of  Greenwich,  by  James  Pilan,  cabin 
passenger,  Friday,  27 th  of  September, 
1822. 

44  Whoever  may  this  bottle  find, 

By  reporting  us  will  be  kind — . 

Will  satisfy  those  who’re  concern’d, 
And  reap  the  fruits  of  our  ship’s  errand. 
Now  may  you  have  a  prosperous  gale, 
With  as  much  aft  as  bear  top-gallant 
sails ; 

And  may  you  in  the  haven  lie. 

Safe  moor’d  beneath  a  tranquil  sky ; 
And  may  you  have  a  happy  year, 
Warm  fires,  good  wine,  and  hearty 
cheer !” 


The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  the 
famous  Robert,  Earl  of  Orford  : — 44  My 
Lord,”  said  a  profligate  in  those  days, 
44  You  and  I  have  been  in  all  the  jails  in 
the  kingdom.”  44  What  do  you  mean 
by  that,  you  rascal  ?”  44  Your  lordship 

lias  been  in  the  Tower,  and  I  have  been 
in  every  other  in  the  kingdom.” 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  A  HARE  ? 

A  sportsman  coursing  lost  his  hare, 
and  hastily  accosted  a  shepherd  boy — 
44  Boy,  did  you  see  a  hare  iun  by  here  ?” 

—  “A  hare,  Sir  ?”  —  44  Yes,  fool !”  — 
44  What,  a  hare,  Sir?”  —  44  Yes.”  — 
44  What,  a  thing  that  runs  fast,  with 
long  ears  ?” — 44  Yes.” — 44  That  goes  lop- 
pety,  loppety,  lop  ?”■ — 44  Yes,  yes,  my 
good  fellow  !” — 44  What,  very  long  ears  ?” 

—  44  Yes,  dolt  ?”  —  “  Ah  !  then,”  said 
the  boy,  44  I  didn’t  see  it.” 


TYTHES. 

Selden,  in  his  History  of  Tytlies , 
says,  44  that  they  were  anciently  disposed 
of  by  the  owners  of  the  land  where  they 
arose,  at  their  pleasure,  to  such  monas¬ 
teries  and  in  such  portions  as  they  thought 
proper.  Every  person  founding  a  church 
for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  tenants, 
appropriated  to  it  the  tythes  of  his 
lands.” 


AID  TO  CONFESSION. 

A  Portuguese  cobbler  used  to  beat  his 
wife  most  unmercifully,  a  few  days  before 
his  attending  on  his  confessor.  A  neigh¬ 
bour  remonstrated  on  his  cruelty,  and 


inquired  into  the  cause  of  it.  44  Why,” 
says  the  cobbler,  44  I  am  a  great  sinner, 
but  have  a  very  short  memory,  so  that  I 
should  forget  many  of  my  sins  did  I  not 
beat  my  wife  regularly  before  confession  ; 
and  then  I  am  sure  that  she  will  put  me 
in  mind  of  every  one  of  them.” 


WONDER  UPON  WONDER. 

A  certain  country  justice,  remarkable 
for  incredible  stories,  was  telling  a  Lon¬ 
doner  who  happened  to  dine  at  the  mar¬ 
ket-town  with  him,  of  a  turnip  which  grew 
in  one  of  his  fields,  44  that  five  sheep  had 
eat  their  way  into,  and  lived  in  it  during 
the  winter.”  The  citizen,  in  his  turn, 
said,  44  he  could  tell  him  of  as  wonderful 
a  thing  as  that ;  for  not  long  before  he 
left  town,  business  called  him  to  White¬ 
chapel,  where  he  passed  a  brazier’s,  who 
was  making  a  copper,  which  was  so  very 
large  that  though  four-and-twenty  men 
were  at  work  upon  it,  they  could  not  hear 
each  other  hammer  the  rivets.”  44  What 
the  devil  can  that  be  for  ?”  said  his  wor¬ 
ship,  44  Why,  to  boil  your  turnip  in,  Sir,” 
says  the  other. 

W.  G. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  apprehensive  that  several  engravings 
and  valuable  communications ,  forwarded  to  us 
by  various  correspondents ,  have  been  mislaid  ; 
and  we  therefore  beg  the  favour  of  them  to  fur¬ 
nish  us  ivith  the  names  of  such. 

Hubert  is  requested  to  send  to  our  office  for  a 
letter. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  promised 
contributions  from  A  Young  Architect. 

Thanks  to  C.  B.  for  his  flattering  compliment. 
His  communications  shall  appear  from  time  to 
time. 

The  following  are  intended  for  early  insertion : 
—  The  Cantab;  P,  T.  W. ;  J.  ;  Jacobus;  Tinio- 
theus  ;  G.  W.  N. ,  E.  Clarice  ;  Y.  Z. ;  J.  E.  S. ; 
H.  W.  Dewhurst ;  and  C.  I.  E. 

Malvina;  C.  B.  K. ;  An  Old  Subscriber ; 

H.  G.  ;  J.  ;  L.  D.  E. ;  Jonathan  F - „•  R.  S.  ; 

Y.  R* ;  S.  P.  Q.  R. ;  and  The  Tear ,  are  received. 

We  hope  soon  to  be  enabled  to  resume  the 
subject  alluded  to  by  our  musical  friend  Fhtto. 

Pasche's  suggestion  is  good ;  and  fee  will  per¬ 
ceive  we  have  already  adopted  his  plan. 

Vyvyan  has  our  thanks,  and  shall  appear  in 
our  next. 

Sagittarius's  engraving  is  in  hand,  and  we 
give  him  our  best  thanks  for  his  interesting  com¬ 
munication. 

We  must  observe,  that  our  correspondents’ 
favours,  sent  after  Tuesday >  cannot  be  noticed 
till  the  following  week. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LJMBIRD ,  143, 
Strand,  ( near  Somerset-House,)  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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Sufte  of  §J>orf?’s  -Heto  ttestUmce. 


The  exterior  of  the  mansion  erecting  for 
the  future  residence  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Duke  of  York,  is  almost  finished, 
and  presents  a  very  magnificent  aspect 
when  seen  from  the  Parks  ;  the  form  of 
the  building  is  nearly  a  square.  The 
front  side,  which  faces  the  Canal  in  St. 
James’s  Park,  projects  slightly  at  each 
end;  there  is  also  a  projecting  in  the 
middle,  having  six  Corinthian  columns 
a  little  in  advance,  supporting  a  pedi¬ 
ment  ;  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor 
between  the  piers  which  support  the  co¬ 
lumns,  have  circular  heads.  At  each  end 
are  Venetian  windows ;  one  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  one  on  the  first  floor ;  that  on 
the  first  floor  has  two  pilasters  on  each 
side  of  it,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  the 
same  height  as  the  columns  which  sup¬ 
port  the  pediment  in  the  middle.  There 
are  eleven  windows  along  the  side  of  the 
building,  both  in  the  ground  and  first 
floors  ;  those  of  the  first  floor  are  of  large 
dimensions,  and  fully  proportionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  building.  The 
west  side,  fronting  the  Green  Park,  re¬ 
sembles  exactly  the  side  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed,  with  these  exceptions — there  are 
no  pilasters  on  the  projections  at  the  two 
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ends,  neither  has  it  the  Venetian  win¬ 
dows,  as  they  are  all  made  of  the  same 
dimensions.  The  east  side,  which  is  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  the  Duke  of  Clarence’s 
new  mansion,  differs  from  the  other  sides 
in  its  not  having  any  columns  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  projection,  which  contains  only  three 
windows  ;  between  each  of  these  windows 
are  placed  two  Corinthian  pilasters ;  there 
are  also  two  pilasters  at  each  of  the  an¬ 
gles  of  the  centre  projection.  There  are 
nine  windows  on  each  tier  on  this  side. 
The  remaining  side,  to  the  north,  has 
been  chosen  for  the  entrance,  owing  to 
the  open  space  in  the  Stable  Yard,  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  it,  affording  ample 
room  for  the  purpose  of  a  court-yard.  In 
the  middle  of  this  side  of  the  building  a; 
portico  is  erecting,  which  will  very  shortly 
be  completed.  It  projects  sufficiently  far 
to  leave  a  commodious  carriage  drive 
under  it.  It  is  sustained  by  eight  Corin¬ 
thian  columns,  six  in  front,  and  two 
laced  behind  the  end  ones  near  the 
uilding,  which  stand  on  piers,  extend¬ 
ing  as  high  as  the  first  floor  ;  the  height 
of  the  portico  will  correspond  with  the 
height  of  the  pediments  on  the  south  and 
west  sides.  Above  the  columns,  pilas- 
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ters,  &c.  an  entablature  of  the  Corinthian 
order  runs  uninterruptedly  round  the 
building.  Above  this  entablature  a  very 
elegant  balustrade  has  been  put  up  to 
serve  as  a  screen  to  the  attic  windows. 
Within  the  outer  wall,  although  at  no 
great  distance  from  it,  is  an  attic  wall, 
rising  several  feet  above  the  roof,  which 
goes  completely  round  the  building.  Into 
this  wall  all  the  flues  have  been  conduct¬ 
ed.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice, 
and  still  loftier  than  the  attic  wall,  a  lan¬ 
tern  of  considerable  dimensions  has  been 
erected  ;  it  is  to  light  the  grand  staircase 
leading  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  state 
apartments  on  the  first  floor. 

We  are  much  pleased  that  we  are  en¬ 
abled  thus  early  to  give  a  correct  and 
pleasing  engraving  of  this  magnificent 
mansion,  in  furtherance  of  our  plan  of 
noticing  all  the  royal  residences ;  and  as 
extensive  and  almost  daily  improvements 
are  effected  in  our  vast  metropolis,  we 
intend  placing  before  our  readers  all  that 
is  either  important  or  useful  relative  to 
them. 


PROSPECTUS 

Of  an  Ideological  Association,  on 
a  novel  plan ,  to  diversify  the  Sensations , 
exiimulaic  the  Ideas ,  and  to  produce 
sensible  improvement  in  Mental  Ico- 
nology. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  projectors  of  this  project  have  long- 
deplored  the  prevalence  of  peccant  senti¬ 
ments  and  fiatuous  theories  ;  and  being 
convinced  that  they  emanate  from  imbe¬ 
cile  ideas,  have,  with  one  accord,  con¬ 
cocted  the  following  plan  as  a  specific  for 
so  great  an  evil.  Rut  they  must  first  de¬ 
tail  the  catenarian  argumentation  which 
sublevates  their  transcendant  projection. 

As  complex  ideas  are  of  unspeakable 
utility  in  this  sublunary  state,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  those  ideas  should  be  invariably 
correct.  Rut  they  cannot  be  so,  unless 
the  simple  ideas,  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
pounded,  are  clearly  defined.  As  the 
ideas  which  we  use  include  all  kinds  of 
complexity,  we  should  therefore  acquire 
every  simple  idea  that  our  organization 
admits  of;  but,  alas  !  what  should  be 
done  is  not  done. 

The  projectors  have  long  regretted  the 
partial  mannqr  in  which  ideas  are  ac- 
qu  ired  ;  men  take  every  opportunity  of 
acquiring  pleasurable  ideas,  and  every 
opportunity  of  rejecting  wicked  ones. 
Ignorance  supposes  a  complete  set  of 
ideas  unnecessary;  but  the  projectors  va¬ 
lor  ou sly  assert,  that  without  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  every  sensation,  the  mind  can¬ 
not  be  plenarily  furnished  with  ideas. 


We  justly  cultivate  the  painful  feelings 
of  the  mind  by  tragedies,  and  why  should 
not  similar  feelings  of  the  body  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  similar  means  ? 

The  agreeable  is  not  always  the  most 
valuable.  The  conchologist  prizes  not 
beauteous  shells  only.  The  geologist 
does  not  exclusively  value  glittering  sub¬ 
stances,  and  the  ideologist  must  not  se¬ 
lect  what  is  delightful,  but  by  stimulating 
every  sensation,  awaken  every  idea. 

Our  very  organization  favours  this  pro¬ 
ject.  We  are  as  capable  of  disagreeable 
impressions  as  agreeable  ones.  What 
caitiff  will  assert  that  this  capability  was 
given  for  no  purpose  ?  If  not,  it  is  our 
duty  to  cultivate  it.  Who  dare  demar¬ 
cate  between  the  impressions  we  should 
receive,  and  those  we  should  not  ?  If  va 
riety  of  ideas  is  desirable,  he  is  culpable 
who  is  not  conversant  with  every  variety 
of  sensation  and  every  mode  of  corporeal 
exer  citation. 

Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  the  pro¬ 
jectors  intend  to  form  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  voluntary  punition,  and 
to  this  end,  they  will  provide  heaters, 
escharotics,  pincers,  nippers,  tweezers, 
probers,  and  various  trenchant  instru¬ 
ments,  for  the  personal  use  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  (according  to  regulations  here¬ 
after  to  be  made.)  They  have  also 
engaged  half  a  dozen  assistants  (formerly 
familiars  in  the  Holy  Inquisition)  to  di¬ 
rect  the  operations,  and  to  render  occa¬ 
sional  help.  Every  subscriber  (how 
clodpated  or  insensate  soever)  will  have 
the  great  privilege  of  prolonging  any 
operation  till  his  ideas  are  sufficiently 
lively.  Rut  as  these  sensations,  if  con¬ 
tinued  long,  may  be  disadvantageous,  they 
hereby  assert,  that  they  have  fabricated  a 
kind  of  styptical  cataplasm,  by  which 
such  sensations  are  instantaneously  re¬ 
moved. 

Some  facinerious  opponents  have  hint¬ 
ed,  that  while  intellectuality  will  flourish, 
corporeality  will  decay.  The  projectors 
do  not  anticipate  such  a  result;  and  if 
they  did,  what  then  ?  Is  not  the  enrich¬ 
ing  of  the  mind  superior  to  the  pamper¬ 
ing  of  matter  ?  Is  not  an  ephemeral  ex¬ 
istence,  rendered  immortal  by  intellectual 
pre-eminence,  preferable  to  a  protracted 
life,  whose  only  reminiscence  is  stupi¬ 
dity  ?  Oh  !  all  ye  cultivators  of  mind. 
Oh  .!  all  ye  sons  of  genius  ;  come  ye  and 
support  the  project,  which  only  ye  can 
appreciate.  The  projectors  will  not  di¬ 
late  on  the  advantages  of  their  plan  in 
respect  of  tragic  poets,  passionate  prosers, 
sympathetic  authors,  sentimental  scrib¬ 
blers,  and,  indeed,  all  those  who  are  ob¬ 
ligated  to  form  fervid  or  terrific  ideas. 
Controversialists  will  find  short  titilla* 
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tions  great  incentives  to  exsuscitation. 
To  such  as  are  studying  martyrology 
both  flagration  and  flagellation  will  be 
duly  administered,  and  even  fastigation 
when  required.  How  many  pathetic  his¬ 
tories  are  disregarded  for  want  of  ade¬ 
quate  ideas  in  the  reader  ? 

The  projectors  will  not  expatiate  on 
the  moral  tendency  of  their  project,  as  it 
will  create  patience,  excite  fortitude, 
awaken  sympathy,  and  engender  compas¬ 
sion  ;  effects  are  connected  with  their  pro¬ 
ject  as  multifarious  as  unspeakable,  and 
which  profound  intellection  will  not  fail 
to  discover  in  the  prospectus. 

The  projectors  submit  their  project 
with  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of 
success.  In  the  present  age,  a  plan  found¬ 
ed  on  philosophical  reasoning  cannot  fail. 
Conscious  of  the  integrity  of  their  inten¬ 
tions,  and  the  propriety  of  their  proposi¬ 
tions,  they  await  the  public  decision  with 
confidence  and  with  exhiliration. 

Subscription  1/.  10$.  Orf.  per  annum. 
Philosophers  who  doubt  the  veracity  of 
the  senses,  or  the  externality  of  sensible 
objects  21.  2s.  0</.,  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
tra  trouble  they  will  occasion. 

Address  to  Messrs.  Smoke’em  and 
Poke’em,  Grub  Street.  J. 

N.B.  Musical  composers  for  German 
dramas  may  be  admitted  on  moderate 
terms ;  also,  scene  painters  for  the  same 
productions. 

August  25,  1826. 


THE  FIRST  OF  SEPTEMBER,  oa 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  COCKNEY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“ - of  most  disastrous  chances  ; 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

- of  my  redemption  thence 

And  portance  in  my  travels’  history.” 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Gentle  Reader,  is  not  this  an  allur¬ 
ing  announcement  ?  The  Confessions  of 
a  Cockney.  u  There’s  magic  in  a  name” 
it  has  been  said  ;  though  Shakspeare  in¬ 
quires  “  what’s  in  a  name  ?”  Yet  as  con¬ 
fessions  have  been  as  “  plenty  as  black¬ 
berries  in  autumn”  of  late  years,  u  I  hope 
I  don’t  intrude  ”  by  introducing  mine  to 
your  notice. 

Aug.  31,  18 — .  Black  was  the  day 
when  I  hrst  mounted  the  roof  of  the 
Morning  Star  coach,  (I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  day  itself  was  black,  for  it 
was  a  remarkably  fine  one),  and  black 
were  the  consequences  attendant  on  it. 
We  were  soon  whirled  out  of  the  region 
of  smoke,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  (although  thirty  years  and  some  odd 
days  long)  I  sat  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  in 
L  2 
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order  to  enjoy  what  is  termed  a  countiy 
view.  About  ten  minutes  past  four,  r.ju. 
more  or  less,  (I  love  to  be  precise,)  we 

arrived  at  my  cousin  Ben’s,  in - shire. 

Ben  was  what  is  technically  termed  a 
crack  sportsman.  This  leads  me  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  I  undertook  the  journey  I  have 
so  briefly  described  above.  Ben,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  modern  Babylon,  had 
tasted  my  good  cheer,  and  consequently 
thought  he  could  do  no  less  than  invite 
me  to  shoot  for  a  week  at  his  seat  in 

- shire.  Thi3  by  the  advice  of  my 

wife,  in  an  evil  hour,  I  accepted.  Be¬ 
hold  me  then  at  the  gate  of  Ben’s  grounds. 
As  chance  would  have  it,  I  encounter¬ 
ed  him  at  his  kennel,  or  rather  at  his 
dogs’  kennel.  He  was  immersed ,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  amongst  the 
four-footed  tribe,  and  sundry  fire-arms, 
more  of  which  hereafter. 

“  Upon  my  soul,  glad  to  see  you;  glo¬ 
rious  weather — (down  Rake) — very  hap¬ 
py  indeed — (be  quiet  Sancho) — extremely 

happy  to  see  you  at  -  Hall.  Make 

yourself  as  much  at  ease  as  if  you  were  at 
home.  I  have  been  looking  for  you — 
(hang  that  dog — what  is  he  doing  there, 
Sam  ?)  We  are  likely,  *pon  honour,  to 
have  as  fine  a  day  to-morrow  as  I  have 
seen  these  half-dozen  years  past.  But 
bless  my  stars,  have  you  not  brought  your 
Joe  with  you  ?” — By  good  fortune  I  had 
once  heard  that  there  was  a  celebrated 
gun -maker  so  called,  and  recollecting  my¬ 
self  I  explained — ■“  Upon  my  credit,  I 
verily  believe,  in  the  hurry  of  departing, 
I  have  omitted  to  bring  the  box  which 
contained  the  instrument  you  mention  ; 
for  my  wife  kept  persisting  I  should  be 
too  late  for  the  coach,  and  at  last  (as 
usual)  hurried  me  off  before  I  had  half 
breakfasted ;  and  I  found,  after  all,  that 
the  Morning  Star  had  not  even  risen 
when  I  arrived  at  the  office.  *  *  * 

Eleven,  p.  m.  Solus — bed-room — low- 
spirits — great  fatigue,  partly  produced 
from  my  journey,  and  partly  from  the 
effects  of  Ben’s  Champagne.  Already 
wished  myself  back,  in  “  my  mother’s 
pear  tree.”  Quarter  past  eleven — fell 
asleep  thinking  of  the  morrow  and  “  its 
meeds,” 

September  1,  5  a.m.  Unexpectedly 
roused  by  the  apparition  of  a  human  vis¬ 
age  through  my  curtains,  followed  by  a 
slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  an  exclama¬ 
tion — u  Rise  my  old  boy,  breakfast  and 
my  patience  wait,”  &c.  The  morning 
was  most  auspicious,  and  every  thing  au¬ 
gured  that  we  should  have  a  brilliant  day 
of  it ;  at  least  so  our  fidus  Achates  as¬ 
sured  me.  To  be  candid,  I  will  own  I 
did  not  feel  altogether  at  my  ease,  so  true 
is  the  saying  that  “  habit  is  second  na- 
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ture.”  From  the  first,  I  felt  that  the 
most  important  matter  was  to  preserve 
myself  from  fatigue.  Well,  away  we 
went,  and  after  riding  two  miles,  came 
upon  the  scene  of  action.  44  Oh,  that  I 
was  back  in  the  Alley,”  I  mentally  ex¬ 
claimed,  when  for  the  thousandth  and 
first  time  my  companion  broke  out  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  (he  was  great  on  bores) — 44  The 
excellence  of  the  gun  I  now  hold,  my 
dear  sir,  is  such,  that  I  am  convinced  a  bet¬ 
ter— but  it  is  useless  saying  any  thing  fur¬ 
ther  in  praise  of  it  just  now,  for  you  shall 
have  practical  as  well  as  ocular  demon¬ 
stration,  ere  long,  of  its  excellence — 
{groan  the  first.)— It  is  a  leetle  too  wide  in 
the  bore,  I  admit— {groan  the  second)— 

but  if  it  was  the  sixteenth - here  he 

was  luckily  *  arrested  by  the  sudden  ap¬ 
parition  of  a  flock — psha — covey,  I  mean, 
of  birds  called  partridges.  (For  my  own 
part  I  had  never  seen  them  before,  except 
when  fresh  from  the  44  finisher  of  gour- 
manderies’”  hands,  and  it  is  then,  I  am 
now  convinced,  th etrue  sport  commences.) 
Bang  went  Joe  Manton — bang  went  your 
humble  servant  (I  blush  to  relate  it)  on 
the  ground. — For  the  mettlesome  beast  I 
bestrode  had  tumbled  me  over  his  head, 
having  taken  fright  at  the  repost  of  the 
gun.  My  distress  was  increased  by  the 
immediate  laughter  of  my  companion, 
after  I  had  cut  the  caper  I  have  describ¬ 
ed,  who  instead  of  compassionating  my 
situation,  kept  exclaiming,  44  Egad,  it’s 
equal  to  Astley’s — admirable,”  &c.  which 
added  tenfold  to  my  confusion  and  choler. 
However,  I  miraculously  escaped  without 
any  injury,  save  that  a  new  pair  of  buck¬ 
skin  ineffables  (ordered  expressly  for  this 
expedition)  sustained  a  dangerous,  and  I 
fear,  mortal  fracture  by  the  fall,  and  it 
will  serve  me  as  a  44  standing  story  ”  to 
my  city  friends  all  my  days.  Ben  cheer¬ 
ed  me  by  saying,  44  a  bad  beginning 
makes  a  good  ending.”  We  again  start¬ 
ed,  and  were  very  near  some  farm-stead¬ 
ings,  when  I  was  surprised  at  suddenly 
observing  the  dogs  make  a  full  stop,  and 
lift  up  their  legs  in  the  most  curious  way 
imaginable  ;  this  is  (I  afterwards  learned) 
called  making  a  dead  point.  On  turn¬ 
ing  to  my  friend  to  ask  the  reason,  he, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  exclaimed 
— 44  Hush  !  this  is  the  luckiest  thing  in 
the  world;  now  there’s  a  fine  opportu¬ 
nity  for  you  to  try  my  new  detonator, 
which  J,  who  should  be  a  tolerable 
judge,  pronounce  faultless,  were  it  not 
for  that  unfortunate  width  in  the  bo— 
Take  heed,  Juno — be  quick  man,  now’s 
the  time.”  During  this  period  I  thought 
it  was  likely  to  be  a  dead  shot  truly  for 
me ;  but  I  had  no  further  time  to  think, 
♦  £Muckily  he  means.--  Printer's  devil. 


for  at  that  instant  I  heard  some  birds 
scream,  and  turning  round,  fired  (for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  and  I  promise  you 
it  shall  be  the  last)  into  the  midst  of 
seven  or  eight,  which  were  making  the 
best  of  their  way  into  the  farm  yard.  I 
felt  quite  desperate  when  I  pulled  the 
trigger,  shut  rny  eyes,  and  was  in  such  a 
hurry,  that  I  had  no  time  to  attend  to 
the  mingled  curses  and  laughter  of  my 
companion,  who  kept  bawling  with  all 
his  might — 44  Not  that  way,  man — look 
here,  he-re,”  and  up  started  a  covey  of 
birds  close  under  our  feet.  But  the  deed 
was  done,  and  ( mirabile  dictu!)  I  saw  a 
fine  white  cock  come  down  smack  before 
the  door  of  the  farm  house.  Out  issued 
forthwith  two  or  three  squalling  whelps, 
and  worse  than  this,  an  army  of  female 
tongues  joined  chorus  ;  this,  united  with 
the  screams  of  the  feathered  tribe,  per¬ 
fectly  stunned  us  all ;  in  fact,  I  had  been 
in  a  sort  of  trance  since  I  had  committed 
the  daring  act  above  described — which 
by-the-bye  loosened  two  of  my  best  teeth, 
and  have  cost  me  three  guineas  since  to 
replace— and  I  only  recovered  by  finding 
myself  moving  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  facts 
are,  as  the  reader  will  doubtless  have  dis¬ 
covered,  simply  these  i  I  had  mistaken  a 
flock  of  turkeys-}-  for  one  of  partridges ; 
and  Ben  seeing  the  warfare  it  was  likely 
to  occasion,  thought  it  the  wisest  plan  to 
make  a  retreat  in  quick  style.  My  reader 
cannot  feel  more  weary  of  reading  my 
44  hair  breadth  ’scapes  ”  than  I  did  of 
partridges,  dogs,  and  guns,  whether  seven 
eights  or  one  half  inch  in  the  bore.  In 
short,  I  insisted  on  returning  forthwith, 
packed  up  once  more,  and  got  on  a  coach 
passing  for  London,  before  two  hours  had 
expired,  cursing  my  ill  stars,  and  in¬ 
wardly  vowing  never  to  leave  home  again. 

I  here  respectfully  beg  leave  to  hint  to 
Mr.  Martin,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
this  wanton  waste  of  life  next  session  of 
parliament.  How  many  poor  innocent 
birds  lose  their  lives  annually,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  skill 
in  the  sportsman,  or  killer ,  linger  months 
in  agony.  44  Forbid  it  ye  gods  !  — - .” 

I  was  safely  housed  in  my  own  cham¬ 
ber  before  another  sun  had  risen  on  my 
devoted  head,  and  fell  asleep,  wishing 
guns,  sportsmen,  turkeys,  dogs,  game- 
keepers,  and  partridges,  all  at  the  devil. 

Vyvyan. 

t  Query,  Geese.— Printer's  devil . 


BROAD  HINTS  TO  CITY 
SPORTSMEN. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

If  there  are  three  of  you,  be  sure  hire  a 
post  chaise,  as  it  cuts  a  dash  and  comes 
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cheap.  By  all  means  let  the  muzfcles  of 
your  guns  be  out  a  quarter  of  a  yard  on 
each  side  of  the  chaise,  and  in  front,  to 
6how  all  the  people  on  the  road  that  you 
are  sportsmen. 

On  no  account  begin  shooting  for 
game  before  you  get  to  Hackney,  Cam¬ 
berwell,  Kentish  Town,  Mile  End,  top 
of  Kent  Street  Road,  or  any  place  of 
equal  distance  from  town. 

Take  care  you  do  not  shoot  a  sheep  or 
a  cow  instead  of  the  bird  you  take  aim  at. 

The  guns  of  least  repute  among  corn- 
mon  sportsmen  are  the  best,  those  that 
scatter  their  shot  the  widest ,  as  there  is 
more  chance  of  hitting  then — if  one,  as 
the  saying  is,  won’t,  the  other  will. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  sure  shot- 
many  a  bird  has  been  missed  by  tiring 
hastily  at  too  great  a  distance — the  best 
mode  is  to  place  your  piece  close  to  his 
head,  thus  the  body  is  not  torn. 

Taking  aim  with  both  eyes  shut  is  not 
so  good  a  method  as  with  both  open,  as 
cunning  'birds  have  been  known  to  take 
advantage  of  the  moment,  and  fly  away. 

In  choice  of  dogs,  that  species  of  the 
spaniel  called  the  Spitalfields  hie-away  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  he  will  hunt  every 
kennel  as  well  as  ditch,  and  runs  over 
most  ground.  G.  W.  W. 


•  ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

(  To  the  Editor  ojjhe  Mirror.) 

Sir, — In  submitting  a  few  observations 
upon  (it  is  much  to  be  feared)  the  pre¬ 
sent  too  general  erroneous  system  of  fe¬ 
male  instruction,  I  must  claim  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  your  fair  readers,  for  thus 
intruding  upon  a  subject  which  is  more 
peculiarly  their  province,  and  which  I 
could  wish  had  rather  been  discussed  by 
a  lady’s  pen.  Since,  however,  none  of 
your  female  contributors  have  yet  touch¬ 
ed  upon  it,  I  trust  that  the  following 
well-meant  remarks  will  not  prove  offen¬ 
sive. 

Formerly,  in  conducting  this  impor¬ 
tant  task,  a  proper  regard  was  paid  to 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  domestic 
acquirements ;  now ,  however,  every  thing 
seems  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  attainment 
of  (too  frequently  miscalled)  accomplish¬ 
ments.  It  is  most  certainly  all  very 
pretty  in  the  eyes  of  papa  and  mamma 
to  show  off  their  darlings  (in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  over  the  shop  or  warehouse)  to 
a  crowd  of  gaping  ignoramuses  ;  and  to 
hear  them  shrieking  and  murdering  the 
affetuosos  of  Rossini  or  Mozart,  is  not, 
perhaps,  less  captivating  to  their  admiring 
suitors  ;  but  the  companion  for  an  hour, 
and  the  election  of  the  one  for  life,  are 
very  different  matters.  To  this  ridi¬ 


culous  preference  of  mere  tinsel  ornament 
over  really  useful  attainments,  may  be 
traced  many  of  our  unfortunate  mar¬ 
riages  ;  for  when  the  wife,  either  from 
ignorance  of  her  domestic  duties,  or  from 
mistaken  pride,  neglects  the  social  com¬ 
forts  of  home ;  when,  instead  of  employ¬ 
ing  her  needle  she  is  poring  over  novels, 
and  strumming  at  the  piano  when  she 
should  be  in  the  pantry,  what  but  loss  of 
domestic  comfort  can  be  the  result  of  such 
neglect  ?  To  what  purpose  is  it  that  she 
brought  a  thousand  pounds  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  if,  partly  through  inattention  to  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  partly  by  fashion’s  whimsies, 
she  wastes  all  her  dowry  the  first  year, 
and  runs  him  some  hundreds  in  debt  the 
next  ? 

These  are  crying  evils;  but,  alas!  they 
are  also  too  common,  nor  will  they  per¬ 
haps  be  properly  remedied  till  we  return 
to  the  good  old  system  of  instructing  our 
young  ladies  in  the  arts  of  housewifery 
before  they  learn  useless  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Flow  many  of  our  modern  lasses 
are  more  adept  at  map-making  than  shirt¬ 
making  !  Indeed  at  the  fashionable  schools 
now-a-days,  plain  needle  work  is  totally 
rejected — nothing  but  embroidery  and 
fancy  work  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  these  remarks  an  eye  is  more  im¬ 
mediately  had  to  the  daughters  of  respect¬ 
able  tradesmen,  too  many  of  whom  are 
thus  spoiled  by  their  fashionable  fool¬ 
eries  ;  and  who,  when  they  marry,  must 
expect  to  meet  with  partners  moving  in 
a  similar  sphere,  for  surely  they  expect 
not  titles  or  coronets  !  Ought  not  then 
their  education  to  be  such  as  will  best 
qualify  them  for  patterns  of  domesticity  ? 

But,  methinks,  exclaims  some  censo¬ 
rious  critic,  are  we  to  deprive  the  fair 
then  of  their  share  of  that  literature  and 
refinement  which  characterise  the  age, 
and  reduce  their  attainments  to  the  level 
of  a  parish  school  girl  ?  By  no  means  ; 
let  them  most  certainly  acquire  every  ac¬ 
complishment,  when  time  allows  it,  be¬ 
fitting  woman’s  loveliness  ;  but  let  their 
useful  and  domestic  duties  be  ever  the 
primary  objects,  to  which  the  external 
ornaments  alluded  to  should  never  be 
sacrificed :  they  are  merely  secondary. 

Jacobus. 


SINGULAR  COINCIDENCE. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — Among  the  pensioners  on  the 
books  of  the  Haberdashers’  Company,  is 
one  William  Pullen,  who  was  fifty  years 
the  tenant  of  the  same  house,  fifty  years 
the  husband  of  the  same  wife,  and  fifty 
years’  in  the  employ  of  the  same  master. 
So  singular  a  concurrence  is  worthy  of  re- 
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cord.  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  am  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

J. 


THE  WIFE  OF  THE  GREEK. 

( For  the  Mirror  ) 

Rinaldi  is  dead ! — but  Icantha  remains ; 

The  Ottoman  holds  her  in  bondage  and  chains  ; 

Rinaldi  is  gone  !  and  our  Innocents  too  ! 

But  the/oe  that  destroy’d  them  the  Greek  father 
slew  ! 

That  hand  which  till  then,  rais’d  the  scimitar- 
blade. 

And  murder’d  the  Grecian’s  wife,  widow,  and 
maid  / 

That  Turk  which  till  then,  dealt  destruction 
around. 

The  arm  of  Rinaldi— struct,  fell’d  to  the  ground ! 

Icantha  stood  by — saw  the  slaughter-man  slain ! 

Saw  her  husband  (the  dear  one)  rejoice  at  his 
pain ! 

*Yes,  wife;*  he  exclaim’d,  “my  revenge  is 
complete. 

The  Turk  is  before  me — he  bleeds  at  my  feet ! 

My  children,  ah !  where  ? — we  have  now  hot  a 
dove ! 

“  Run,  run,  my  Icantha, — there’s  danger,  my 
love ! 

I  faint — cannot  help  thee — oh  no,  sweetest,  no ! 

Run,  run,  my  Icantha,— .beware  of  the  foe.* 

He  sigh’d,  and  no  more  could  the  Greek  hero  say 

Then  “  hasten,  fly,  fly,  to  the  mountains  away  ! 

<!  Ah,  no !  they  bear  down — the  assassins  are 
nigh !” 

He  spoke — and  his  soul  wing’d  its  passage  on 
high ! 

They  came— and  the  crescent-slaves  dragg’d  me 
away, 

The  infidels  gloated  like  fiends  on  their  prey ; 

Yes,  blood-hounds,  but  not  for  your  Harem  or 
laws, 

The  wife  of  the  Greek  will  yet  strike  in  his 
cause l 

There’s  a  dagger,  a  sharpen’d  one,  lies  near  my 
breast ; 

There’s  an  asp  where  ray  husband  and  children 
once  press’d ! 

There’s  a  voice  (and  his  wife  will  attend  to  the 
cry,) 

Says,  u  the  Turk  and  Icantha  must  struggle, 
must  die  ! 

Utopia. 


THE  CANTAB— No.  I. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  occasionally  to 
insert  verses  and  epigrams  by  distinguished 
Cantabs,  on  matters  connected  with  Cam¬ 
bridge,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  member 
of  that  University.] — En. 

Extemporary  Lines  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Far¬ 
mer,*  late  Master  of  Emanuel  College; 
at  a  party  where  the  names  of  all  the 
ladies  toasted,  began  with  the  letter,  B. 

*  Th«  celebrated  critic  on  Shakspeare. 


’Tis  strange  that  fortune  should  decree, 

That  all  our  favourites  should  begin  with  B ; 

But  now  to  solve  this  parodox  of  ours, 

The  bee  lights  oftenest  on  the  sweetest  flowers. 


Lines  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  Statue 
of  Ceres  in  the  Vestibule  of  the  Public 
Library,  Cambridge.  (The  Statue  is 
defaced.) 

Nay  ,  start  not,  ladies,  for  tho’  strange,  ’tis  true, 
I  once  was  lov’d,  was  idoliz'd  like  you ; 
Transported  now  to  beauty’s  favour’d  shore, 

I  bow  abash’d,  and  show  my  face  no  more. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 


YOUNG  HEADS  ON  OLD 
SHOULDERS. 

Into  the  magnificent  eating-room  cf  the 
Union  Club  House,  on  W ednesday  last, 
at  half-past  seven  o’clock,  there  entered 
one  of  those  very  numerous  people,  whom 
we  middle-aged  gentlemen  about  town 
have  known  by  sight  for  the  last  five-and» 
twenty  year3,  and  whom  we  always  ac¬ 
cost  with  a  mental  ejaculation  of  44  Who 
is  that  man  ?”  The  stranger  had  a  lean, 
long  body,  which,  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  would  have  been  cased  in  fleecy 
hosiery,  but  which,  upon  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  was  arranged  in  an  olive-brown 
Wellington  frock-coat  and  white  jean 
waistcoat  and  trousers.  His  cravat  was 
of  light-blue  silk,  his  back  was  as  stiff  as 
a  peer  at  a  Bedford-square  dinner-table, 
and  a  small  moss-rose  bloomed  in  his 
bosom.  Every  member  of  the  Union 
Club  is  required  by  its  regulations  to 
write  his  name  upon  the  small  piece  of 
ruled  paper  upon  which  he  inscribes  the 
particulars  of  his  proposed  repast.  I 
overlooked  one  of  the  old  shoulders  of  the 
unknown,  while  in  the  act  of  performing 
that  operation,  and  read  to  myself,  44  Sir 
Jerk  With  ers.”  F ortun ately  for  th e  world 
of  Paul  Pry  hood,  and  equally  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  Sir  Jerk,  the  new  book  of 
peerage  includes  the  baronets.  The  pre¬ 
cious  volume,  bound  in  red  morocco,  lay 
in  the  newspaper  room.  I  crossed  the 
hall  to  inspect  it,  and  turning  to  the 
W.’s  read  as  follows  : — 44  Sir  Jerk  Wi¬ 
thers,  son  of  Sir  Jerom  and  Dame  Ara¬ 
bella,  born  the  14th  of  January,  1766.” 
Goodi,  thought  I :  this  makes  him  sixty 
years  old  in  January  last— I  now  return¬ 
ed  to  the  dining-room  ;  and  while  Sir 
Jerk  Withers  was  paying  his  respects  to 
a  ragout  of  veal  and  a  pint  of  burgundy, 
I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  re- 
peruse  his  face  and  person. 
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Time  sometimes  makes  his  chief  in¬ 
roads  upon  the  face,  sometimes  upon  the 
figure,  and  sometimes,  like  bidders  at  an 
auction,  in  two  places  at  once.  When  he 
helps  us  to  fat,  the  face  continues  to  look 
young  and  the  body  gets  old.  When  he 
helps  us  to  lean,  the  body  continues  to 
look  young  and  the  face  gets  old.  A 
bulky  body  is  not  easily  managed  :  for 
fat,  if  dislodged  from  one  station  takes 
refuge  in  another  ;  and  tight  lacing  only 
makes  the  matter  worse.  As  Swift  says, 
“  You  lose  in  coach-hire  what  you  save 
in  wine.”  I  could  name  an  actress,  who, 
on  dropping  her  fan  as  a  lure  to  Archer, 
would  be  terribly  puzzled  how  to  pick  it 
up  again,  if  that  seeming  serving-man 
should  fail  so  to  do.  Now  Sir  Jerk  Withers 
having  been  complimented  by  old  Scythe- 
and-hourglass,  with  a  lean  body,  ought 
in  equity  to  have  had  a  young  looking 
one.  But  a  tropical  climate  has  given  it 
a  bend.  Still  he  carries  it  jauntily,  with 
an  air,  as  who  should  say  “  Hey,  dam- 
one.”  Which  of  us  semi-centenarians 
does  not  remember  Billy  Lewis  the  com¬ 
edian  ?  There  was  a  man  for  a  fight  with 
Time  !  He  drew  up  his  chest,  giasped 
the  flaps  of  his  coat,  e  tergo ,  strutted  from 
one  stage-door  to  the  other,  with  a  stiff 
knee  and  a  harlequin  head,  and  seemed, 
like  old  yEson,  to  shake  forty  winters 
from  his  shoulders  in  less  time  than  it 
would  take  a  stuttering  man  to  ejaculate 
Jack  Robinson.  “  Even  such  a  man” 
is  Sir  Jerk  Withers  ;  rather  older,  indeed, 
in  the  body,  but  proportionably  younger 
in  the  head.  1  will  not  positively  assert 
that  the  gentleman  rouges.  Certain,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is,  that  whilst  he  was  in  the  act 
of  giving  directions  to  one  of  the  dome- 
buttoned  waiters  to  pull  down  a  window- 
blind,  in  order  to  put  out  of  view  the 
circuitous  stand  of  hackney-coaches,  which 
was  performing  a  hippodrome  revolution, 
in  what  once  was  the  King’s  Mews,  I 
could  not  but  remark  that  his  shirt  collar 
was  slightly  tinged  with  vermilion.  Na¬ 
ture  made  the  eyebrows  and  whiskers  of 
Sir  Jerk,  what  mothers  call  auburn,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  red.  These  have 
been  cautiously  dyed  of  a  sort  of  a  maho¬ 
gany  colour.  So,  too,  he  intended  to  dye 
the  hair  of  his  head,  as  I  have  been  cre¬ 
dibly  informed.  The  process  was  terri¬ 
fic  :  few  more  so  since  the  day3  of  the 
martyrs.  Sir  Jerk’s  head  was  rubbed 
with  a  magical  composition,  and  he  was 
enjoined  to  sleep  three  nights  with  a  huge 
cabbage-leaf  between  his  scalp  and  his 
night-cap,  to  awaken  the  virtues  of  the 
fluid.  He  adjourned  to  the  inn  at  Salt- 
hill  during  the  experiment,  that  nobody 
in  St.  James’s  Street  might  be  privy  to 
it.  He  arose  on  the  morning  ensuing  his 
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arrival,  with  high  expectations  of  his  own 
irresistibility.  He  unbarred  his  window, 
like  a  male  Aurora  ;  and,  after  taking  a 
peep  at  the  little  green  hillock  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  road  to  which  the  trien¬ 
nial  highway-robberies  of  the  Eton  boys 
have  given  a  celebrity  rather  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  its  bulk,  he  proceeded  to  his 
mirror,  and  cautiously  removed  the  cap 
and  cabbage-leaf,  in  the  full  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  his  grey  noddle  transformed  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  chestnut-brown.  Alas  !  the  virtues 
of  the  fluid  were  not  awakened,  but  those 
of  the  cabbage-leaf  were  !  Sir  Jerk’s  hair 
had  become  pea-green  !  Half  distracted, 
he  drove  home  in  a  hack-chaise  at  night, 
hoping  in  the  recesses  of  his  lodgings  in 
Charles-street  to  be  the  Green  Man  and 
Still.  Fate  ordered  it  otherwise:  an 
alarm  of  fire  hurried  him  from  his  bed  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning ;  he  bolted 
out  at  the  street-door  with  such  precipi¬ 
tation,  that  his  night-cap  fell  from  his 
head.  A  Phoenix  fireman,  who  had  dip¬ 
ped  into  the  classics,  qualified  in  the  dead 
languages  by  a  new  system  of  instanta¬ 
neous  education,  espying  his  virid  apex, 
mistook  him  for  old  father  Thames,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  Latin  oath — u  All ’s 
right — here ’s  Rex  Fluviorum  come  to 
put  out  the  flames  !”  Sir  Jerk  Withers 
has  since  taken  refuge  in  a  wig,  and  cau¬ 
tiously  abstains  from  visiting  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Somerset 
House,  as  the  bronze  figure  in  the  qua¬ 
drangle,  pouring  water  from  his  urn, 
would  excite  an  unpleasant  association. 

Is  it  not  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  all 
men  who  wear  wigs  wear  such  young 
ones  ?  The  pert  attorney’s  clerk  of  twenty- 
five,  the  portly  merchant  of  forty,  the 
gouty  county  member  of  fifty,  and  the 
Sir  Jerk  Withers  of  sixty,  have  not  one 
of  them  a  single  grey  hair  in  their  wig. 
This  is  what  the  lawyers  call  proving  tco 
much.  Ever  while  you  live  “  Eye  Na¬ 
ture’s  walks,”  and  where  she  has  planted 
grey  ash-trees,  or  cleared  the  ground  by 
denuding  the  top  of  the  head,  do  not  fly 
in  her  face  by  ordering  home  a  hyacin- 
thine  caxon,  with  one  of  those  curls, 
sometimes  called  love-locks,  and  some¬ 
times  heart-breakers,  playing  carelessly 
over  a  forehead,  where  the  crow  has  been 
busily  treading  beforehand.  One  would 
think  that  this  mode  of  making  bad 
worse  would  be  a  matter  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence — quite  the  contrary.  No  sooner 
does  a  man  take  a  wig  than  he  forthwith 
resolves  to  clap  a  young  head  upon  his 
old  shoulders,  and  Sir  Jerk  Withers  is 
too  modish  a  man  to  be  second  in  the 
race.  In  fact,  his  wig  is  juvenility  it¬ 
self,  not  a  hair  of  it  being  yet  out  of  its 
teens.  The  outside  of  the  head  is,  in 
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that  particular,  as  remote  from  the  age  of 
discretion,  as  is  the  inside  of  it.  m 

When  Sir  Jerk  Withers  had  despatch¬ 
ed  his  dinner,  he  adjourned  up  stairs  to 
the  library,  and  I  did  the  same.  Here  he 
seated  himself  at  the  central  table,  with 
his  back  to  the  light,  as  bygone  beauties 
are  apt  to  do.  I  once  dined  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  German  princess,  at  a  certain  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  which  a 
subsequent  resident  gave  much  temporary 
celebrity.  The  German  princess  had 
been  a  favourite  toast  in  her  day,  but 
that  day  was  forty  years  ago.  Accord¬ 
ingly  her  Highness  manoeuvred  to  avoid 
fronting  the  light,  with  all  the  skill  of  an 
admiral  getting  the  weather-gauge.  The 
contrivance  answered  so  well,  that  I  did 
not  look  upon  her  as  being  older  than 
two-and-forty ;  when  suddenly  a  city 
barge,  intent  upon  swan-hopping,  sailed 
up  the  river.  Her  Highness  was  thrown 
off  her  guard ;  she  beckoned  me  to  the 
window  to  behold  the  gilded  and  turtle- 
fraught  vessel ;  Apollo  looked  her  full 
in  the  face ;  I  did  the  same ;  and  her 
Highness  showed  seventy-two  !  A  simi¬ 
lar  accident  nearly  occurred  to  Sir  Jerk. 
He  had  ambled  to  another  table  to  fetch 
away  a  Transatlantic  Review.  The  can¬ 
vass  blind  was  down,  and,  just  as  Sir 
Jerk  was  stooping  to  bear  off  his  prize, 
an  unlucky  waiter,  conceiving  that  the 
room  wanted  more  light,  touched  a  spring. 
The  blind  flew  up  :  the  slanting  sun  dart¬ 
ed  his  rays  from  the  apex  of  Warwick- 
house  into  the  Baronet’s  face.  Exit 
bloom  :  enter  wrinkles ; — and  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve  if  the  Club,  like  that  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  had  admitted  ladies  Sir  Jerk  would 
have  hurled  the  waiter  out  of  the  window, 
across  the  street,  into  Farrance  the  pas¬ 
try-cook’s  window  at  the  corner  of  Spring- 
gardens,  even  as  Rodomont,  in  Ariosto, 
ejected  the  friar  three  miles  into  the  Me¬ 
diterranean. 

Hardly  had  Sir  Jerk  Withers  smooth¬ 
ed  his  ruffled  plumes,  when  general  Fitz- 
Meadows,  an  old  school-fellow  of  the 
baronet,  entered  the  club-room,  and  plac¬ 
ed  himself  at  the  same  table  with  the 
latter.  44  Ay,”  thought  I  to  myself,  as  I 
surveyed  contrasted  exteriors,  44  this  is 
what  a  gentleman  of  sixty  ought  to  be.” 
The  general’s  head  is  bald  at  the  top, 
and  the  hair,  which  curls  above  his  ears, 
is  for  the  most  part  grey.  His  face  is 
ruddy  with  exercise,  and  not  with  rouge. 
His  body  swells  towards  the  base,  as  Na¬ 
ture  means  most  gentlemen’s  bodies  at 
his  age  to  swell.  This  is  a  matter  of 
no  moment  to  him.  He  does  not,  like 
his  friend  the  baronet,  pinch  his  unhappy 
loins  in  stays,  and  procure  a  slight  dimi¬ 
nution  of  bulk  in  that  quarter  at  the  ex¬ 


pense  of  causing  his  face  to  look  as  red 
as  a  turkey-Cock,  and  his  eyes  to  half 
start  from  their  sockets.  The  fact  is, 
patching  never  does  any  good.  I  have 
seen  a  dandy  at  the  corner  of  Hamilton- 
place  trying  to  rub  a  stray  splash  from 
his  Russian-duck  trousers,  and  thus  con¬ 
verting  a  splash  into  a  smear.  A  bald 
head  at  sixty  is  worth  all  the  foretops  in 
Wigmore-street.  There  is  nothing  like 
an  honest  defect. 

Fitz-3Ieadows  now  read  aloud  from  the 
Morning  Herald  an  account  of  a  recent 
riot  in  Dublin,  where  all  business  was 
suspended  in  consequence  of  a  mariner 
in  the  Liffy  having  suspended  an  orange 
streamer  from  his  mast-head.  44  Happy 
people !”  exclaimed  the  general,  44  to 
have  nothing  more  serious  than  this  to 
disturb  their  repose  !  By  the  by,”  con¬ 
tinued  Fitz-Meadows,  speaking  across  the 
table  to  Sir  Jerk  Withers,  44  this  rioting 
reminds  me  of  the  riots  in  London  in  the 
year  1780.  You  and  I,  Withers,  were  at 
that  time  at  Merchant  Tailors’  school. 
Let  me  see — yes— we  were  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  If  you  recollect,  we  stole 
out  to  see  the  fun,  and  sawr  a  baker  shot 
in  the  Old  Jewry.  Every  body  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  chalk  4  No  Popery  ’  upon  their 
doors.  Old  Delpini  the  clown,  being  a 
Catholic,  could  not  in  conscience  do  this. 
He  therefore  chalked  up  4  No  Religion  P 
It  is  the  business  of  a  public  performer  to 
please  all  tastes.”  While  Fitz-Meadows 
was  thus  chronologizing,  a  party  of  young 
ladies,  although  the  Club  was  not  an 
University  one,  were  actually  within  ear¬ 
shot,  escorted  by  a  new  member,  who  was 
showing  them  the  Union  Lions.  Reader, 
did  you  ever  see  John  Kemble  in  the 
supper-scene  in  Macbeth,  catch  the  in¬ 
trusive  murderer  by  the  arm,  and  stop 
his  narrative  by  exclaiming — 44  There’s 
blood  upon  thy  face !”  If,  luckily  for 
you,  you  are  too  young  so  to  have  done, 
I  can  only  say  you  should  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Union  on  W ednesday  last, 
and  should  have  been  a  witness  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  look  of  the  proprietor  of  a  young 
head  upon  old  shoulders  on  the  occasion 
in  question.  You  might  then  have  form¬ 
ed  a  very  correct  notion  of  what  mischief 
a  mal-apropos  topic  may  sometimes  pro¬ 
duce. — New  Monthly  Magazine . 


Admiral  Duncan’s  address  to  the 
officers  who  came  on  board  his  ship  for 
instructions,  previous  to  the  engagement 
with  Admiral  de  Winter,  was  both  la¬ 
conic  and  humorous  :  —  44  Gentlemen, 
you  see  a  severe  Winter  approaching,  I 
have  only  to  advise  you  to  keep  up  a 
good  fire'y 
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CAPT.  PARRY’S  THIRD  VOYAGE. 

In  our  last  Mirror,  we  briefly  re¬ 
marked  upon  the  failure  of  the  late  expe¬ 
dition  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Parry,  to  discover  a  north-west  passage, 
and  that  their  hopes  of  success  and  their 
brightest  anticipations  were  suddenly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  loss  of  the  Fury.  We  are 
confident,  therefore,  a  short  narrative  of 
this  most  distressing  fate,  overwhelming 
our  brave  adventurers,  at  the  very  moment 
they  were  calculating'upon  triumph,  (and 
hitherto  their  progress  had  been  unusually 
favoured,  and  their  well-formed  plans 
rendered  effective  and  availing,)  cannot 
but  prove  of  great  interest  to  our  nume¬ 
rous  readers.  We  will  no  longer  detail? 
them,  but  will  narrate  the 

LOSS  OF  THE  FURY, 

As  detailed  by  Captain  Hoppner. 

We  had  scarcely  driven  clear  of  the 
Hecla,  at  10.  30.  a.  m.  August  1,  before 
a  heavy  floe-piece  pressed  against  our  lar¬ 
board  quarter,  and  forced  the  ship  against 
a  high  mass  of  grounded  ice,  which 
threatened  to  tear  every  thing  away.  The 
ship  received  so  severe  a  “  nip,”  that  she 
trembled  violently,  whilst  the  beams  and 
timbers  cracked,  and  the  crash  like  the 
report  of  a  musket  was  heard  under  the 
larboard  quaiter,  by  two  or  three  persons 
who  chanced  to  be  below.  The  rudder 
was  forced  hard  over  to  starboard,  and 
but  very  little  more  pressure  seemed  re¬ 
quisite  to  tear  it  from  the  stern-post. 
Finding,  after  a  short  time,  that  the  ice 
did  not  ease  again  outside  of  us,  every¬ 
body  was  employed  in  securing  the  boats 
and  anchors,  which  had  already  suffered 
materially,  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
being  torn  to  pieces  in  passing  the  ice. 
While  we  were  thus  employed,  the  car¬ 


penter  reported  the  ship  to  be  making 
water  rapidly.  From  a  wish  not  to  create 
any  unnecessary  sensation,  and  to  make 
our  situation  appear  as  favourable  as  pos¬ 
sible,  it  was  first  treated  lightly,  and  the 
pumps  not  set  to  work  till  after  dinner, 
when  the  water  had  risen  to  four  feet  in 
the  well,  and  after  trying  one  and  two  of 
the  pumps,  it  was  found  necessary  to  set 
all  four  to  work,  to  keep  her  free. 

At  the  time  we  were  driven  in,  it  want¬ 
ed  about  an  hour  of  high  water,  and  the 
ship  had  then  barely  her  draught  of  water 
abaft ;  so  that  when  the  tide  fell,  she  sew¬ 
ed  more  than  six  feet  abaft,  whilst  her 
bow,  which  was  very  much  depressed, 
just  took  the  ground.  As  it  seemed  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  same  floe-piece  which  had 
caused  all  the  injury  might  assist  to  drag 
us  off  when  it  again  set  from  the  land, 
the  stream  cable  and  a  six-inch  hawser 
were  secured  to  it ;  but  unfortunately  it 
began  moving  about  low  water,  and  the 
ship  being  too  firmly  fixed,  the  ropes 
broke  after  bearing  a  very  heavy  strain. 
It  was  not  until  midnight  that  the  ship 
floated,  when  we  hove  off,  and  were  again 
driven  to  the  southward  amongst  the  body 
of  ice  ;  all  our  exertions  being  directed 
to  getting  hold  of  a  large  piece  outside, 
wfith  the  hope  that  it  would  drag  us  oft' 
the  land.  This,  however,  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  effect,  and  were  in  momentary 
expectation  of  again  driving  on  shore. 

The  ice  coming  in  with  considerable 
violence  on  the  night  of  the  2nd,  once 
more  forced  the  Fury  on  shore  ;  so  at  low 
water  she  sewed  two  feet  and  a  half. 
Nothing  but  the  number  and  strength  of 
the  Hecla’s  hawsers  prevented  her  sharing 
the  same  fate,  for  the  pressure  was  just  as 
much,  as  seven  of  these  of  six-inches, 
and  two  stream  cables  could  bear.  The 
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Fury  floated  in  the  morning,  and  was 
enabled  to  haul  off  a  little,  but  there 
was  no  opening  of  the  ice  to  allow  us  to 
move  to  our  intended  station.  Four 
pumps  were  required  to  be  at  work  with¬ 
out  intermission,  to  keep  her  free,  and 
this  in  perfectly  smooth  water,  showing, 
in  fact,  that  she  was  so  materially  injured 
as  to  be  very  far  from  sea-worthy. 

44  The  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the 
northward,  which  always  increased  our 
difficulties  on  this  coast,  the  ice  pressed 
so  violently  upon  the  ships  as  almost  to 
force  them  adrift  during  the  night,  em¬ 
ploying  our  people,  now  sufficiently  ha¬ 
rassed  by  their  work  during  the  day,  for 
two  or  three  hours,  in  still  further  in¬ 
creasing  our  security  by  additional  haw¬ 
sers.  We  continued  landing  stores  from 
the  Fury  on  the  4th,  and  at  night  a  bower 
cable  was  passed  round  one  of  the  ground¬ 
ed  masses  alongside  of  her  ;  for  if  either 
ship  had  once  got  adrift,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  might  have  been  the  conse¬ 
quence. 

As,  therefore,  not  a  moment  could 
be  lost,  we  took  advantage  of  a  small 
lane  of  water  deep  enough  for  boats, 
which  kept  open  within  the  grounded 
masses  along  the  shore,  to  convey  to  the 
Hecla  some  of  the  Fury’s  dry  provisions, 
and  to  land  a  quantity  of  heavy  iron¬ 
work,  and  other  stores,  not  perishable. 

It  was  then  attempted  to  secure  the 
Fury  down  by  the  formation  of  a  basin, 
which  was  effected  by  clearing  away  the 
ice,  and  preventing  its  incursions ;  but 
from  the  pressure  of  the  ice,  aided  by  a 
strong  gale  of  wind,  their  basin  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  with  it  all  their  hopes  of  a 
successful  adventure.  Preparations  had 
been  made  to  tow  her  out,  but  she  was 
again  driven  on  shore,  and  after  three 
weeks’  most  strenuous  exertions,  the 
Fury  was  consequently  abandoned. 

We  are  indebted  for  these  interesting 
facts,  and  for  the  striking  and  correct  en¬ 
graving  of  the  heaving  down  of  the 
Fury,  to  the  splendid  journal  recently 
published  by  Captain  Parry.  The  work 
is  replete  with  interest,  scientific  detail, 
and  miscellaneous  information  ;  and  the 
engravings  are  of  the  richest  character 
and  order. 


POPE’S  SKULL. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — If  you  will  insert  the  following, 
you  will  oblige  a  constant  subscriber. 
You  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  fact, 
as  I  am  a  resident  at  Twickenham.  Not 
having  seen  an  account  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  in  any  of  the  periodicals,  I  should 


take  great  pleasure  in  reading  it  in  your 
valuable  and  entertaining  Mirror  : — 

Francisca. 

About  the  18th  of  June,  182G,  as  the 
sexton  of  Twickenham  was  digging  a 
vault  for  Sir  J.  Burnet,  in  the  church,  he 
struck  against  the  head  piece  of  Pope’s 
coffin,  and  it  fell  out,  disclosing  to  view 
the  skull,  which  was  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation.  All  the  teeth  were  in  it, 
but  when  it  was  taken  up  they  fell  out ; 
a  sort  of  wool  on  the  back  of  the  skull 
was  taken  for  hair.  Many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  eager  to  obtain  a  memorial  of 
their  beloved  poet,  begged  a  nail,  a  bit  of 
list,  or  a  splinter  of  the  coffin.  A  man  of 
the  name  of  Taylor,  who  has  not  received 
any  education,  wrote  the  following  lines 
on  the  subject 

When  Shakspeare  found  that  death’s  cold  hand 
Had  sealed  his  earthly  doom. 

These  lines  the  dying  poet  penned, 

And  ordered  on  his  tomb  : 
a  Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 

But  cursed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.” 

And  thus  the  bard  of  Twickenham  prayed. 

When  death  should  him  release. 

And  in  the  silent  tomb  be  laid 
He  there  might  sleep  in  peace  ; 

But  some  unfeeling  wretch,  I’m  told. 

For  what,  I  cannot  say. 

Hath  scattered  wide  the  sacred  mould. 

And  taken  part  *  away  ; 

But  what  advantage  could  they  hope  ? 

Or  what  could  be  their  gains  ? 

True — they  might  steal  the  skull  of  Pope, 

They  could  not  steal  his  brains! 

*  It  was  reported  that  the  skull  was  not  re¬ 
turned  to  the  coffin — a  model  of  it  was  taken  for 
Mr.  Carr. 


®ije  HHector; 

OK, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 

NEW  WORKS. 


CHILENO  FUNERAL. 

The  burial  of  the  dead  in  Chile  is  most 
indecently  performed,  even  with  persons 
in  good  circumstances.  A  shell  is  brought 
from  the  church,  in  which  the  body  is 
laid  almost  as  soon  as  dead ;  it  is  enwrap¬ 
ped  in  a  shroud,  and  in  two  days’  time 
carried  to  the  church  for  burial.  The 
procession  is  always  at  night-time,  and 
performed  according  to  the  expense  which 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  choose  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  it,  with  the  two-fold  object  In 
view,  respect  to  his  memory,  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  release  his  soul  from  purgatory. 
On  the  night  appointed,  the  sacerdotals 
of  the  church  where  his  remains  are  des¬ 
tined  for  interment,  attended  by  a  host  of 
friars  from  the  different  convents,  as- 
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gemble  at  the  house  of  the  deceased, 
where  a  grand  entertainment  is  laid  out 
for  them,  in  which  the  friends  of  the 
defunct  participate.  To  the  crowd  as¬ 
sembled  round  the  house  is  distributed  a 
number  of  glass  lanterns  fixed  upon 
staves,  each  furnished  with  a  lighted 
candle,  and  the  people  carry  them  upon 
their  shoulders.  This  crowd  of  lights 
precedes  the  procession  in  a  slow  step, 
and  is  followed  by  the  friars  chanting 
loudly  the  Requiem  ;  these  are  succeeded 
by  the  priests  in  their  tunics,  before  whom 
the  tall  wax  candles  and  silver  chalices 
are  borne ;  then  comes  the  body,  carried 
in  the  shell,  upon  a  litter  supported  in 
tile  hands  of  the  bearers,  the  shroud  be¬ 
ing  held  by  the  nearest  relatives ;  his 
intimate  friends  succeed,  and  another 
crowd,  carrying  lanterns,  closes  the 
procession.  Arrived  at  the  church,  the 
body  is  uncovered,  and  exposed  to  the 
crowd  while  the  service  is  read  and  mass 
is  performed  ;  no  sooner  are  all  retired 
from  the  church,  than  the  sexton,  who 
has  prepared  the  hole  before-hand,  unce¬ 
remoniously  tosses  the  corpse  out  of  the 
shell,  and  throwing  over  it  a  quantity 
of  lime,  proceeds  to  cover  it  with  earth, 
while  two  assistants  with  heavy  wooden 
rammers  beat  down  all  the  earth  ;  the 
body  must  consequently  be  squeezed  and 
broken,  in  a  manner  that  shocks  our 
notions  of  delicacy.  The  cost  of  such  a 
funeral  is  from  500  to  1,000  dollars,  in¬ 
cluding  the  masses  that  are  afterwards 
said  for  his  soul. — Miers ’  Travels  in 
Chile . 


A  BANQUET  IN  CHILE. 

The  entertainment  which  the  general 
(San  Martin)  had  prepared  for  them  now 
followed.  A  number  of  mares  and  a 
quantity  of  aquardiente,  was  given  to 
them,  when  they  all  set  to  with  earnest 
intent  upon  the  feast.  The  mares  were 
killed,  the  blood  being  carefully  pre¬ 
served  ;  the  Indians  arranged  themselves 
in  small  circles,  and  squatted  on  the 
ground,  the  women  acting  as  attendants 
upon  the  occasion ;  they  fell  to  eating 
the  raw  horse-flesh  with  great  voracity, 
seeming  to  relish  with  peculiar  delight 
the  viscera,  partaking  at  intervals,  in  co¬ 
pious  draughts,  of  their  favourite  beve¬ 
rage,  horses’  blood  mixed  with  gin.  They 
continued  singing  loud  boisterous  songs, 
the  chief  merit  of  which  appeared  to  be 
the  equal  alternations  of  the  discordant 
notes.  It  was  not  long  before  all  were 
drunk,  when  the  riot  became  more  bois¬ 
terous,  and  continued  great  part  of  the 
night.  The  conduct  of  the  women  was 
remarkable ;  a  strong  party  of  them  kept 


watch  upon  the  cantonments,  and  looked 
sharply  after  the  presents  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  General  San  Martin,  while 
the  remainder  made  it  their  duty  to  act  as 
stewards  and  servants  of  the  feast,  care¬ 
fully  abstaining  from  eating  or  drinking. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
feast,  they  cautiously  removed  the  men’s 
knives  from  their  girdles,  lest  in  the  quar¬ 
rels  of  the  drunken  moment  they  should 
set  to  fighting,  as  they  are  ever  prone  to 
do  ;  the  diligent  attention  and  cautious 
policy  of  the  women  are  equally  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  many  other  points.  Next  day 
the  men  being  sober,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  women  in  their  turn  to  enjoy  their 
entertainment ;  they  were  now  waited 
upon  by  the  men,  served  with  the  same 
food,  and  regaled  with  the  same  horrible 
beverage,  until  they,  like  the  men,  got 
completely  drunk,  and  like  them  also 
became  noisy,  turbulent,  quarrelsome, 
and  brutal  in  every  possible  way. — Ibid. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  COOKERY. 

Resolving  to  remain  here,  (a  few  mise¬ 
rable  huts,  between  Mendoza  and  Villa 
Vicentio,)  the  first  inquiry  was,  could  any 
thing  be  nad  for  dinner ;  there  was  not  a 
morsel  of  either  meat  or  bread,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  send  two  leagues  to  procure  a 
sheep,  as  well  as  some  wood  to  cook  it. 
T wo  boys  on  horseback  were  despatched ; 
one  returned  with  the  sheep  alive  across 
the  horse  before  him  ;  the  other  brought 
the  wood  on  a  hide  as  a  sledge,  drawn  by 
his  lasso  from  his  saddle  girth.  Our  peons 
pulled  out  their  long  knives,  and  one  of 
them  nearly  severed  the  sheep’s  head  at  a 
stroke. '  It  was  then  hunsj  to  the  roof  of 
the  cooking-hut  by  the  legs,  the  skin  was 
stripped  off,  and  the  carcass  cut  into 
lumps  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  and  placed  before  the  fire  to  roast, 
almost  before  life  was  extinct.  The  most 
fleshy  parts  were  selected,  without  any 
regard  to  the  shape  of  the  pieces  ;  one  of 
these  was  spitted  on  an  iron  used  for 
marking  cattle,  the  pointed  end  was 
stuck  into  the  ground,  sloping  over  the 
fire,  and  thus  the  meat  was  exposed  to 
the  flames  of  the  lighted  wood  ;  the  spit 
was  occasionally  turned,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  meat  might  be  successively 
presented  to  the  fire.  This  is  the  favou¬ 
rite  mode  of  cooking,  it  is  called  asado  ; 
it  is  however  a  good  mode,  as  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  the  operation  prevents  the  loss  of 
the  gravy,  which  remains  in  the  meat. 
The  people  themselves  do  not  remove  the 
spit  from  the  fire,  but  cut  off  slices,  or 
pretty  large  mouthsful,  from  the  piece  as 
it  roasts  ;  any  such  conveniences  as  tables, 
chairs,  plates,  forks,  &c.  being  unknown 
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to  them.  They  squat  round  the  fire  on 
their  heels,  each  pulling  out  his  knife, 
which  he  invariably  carries  about  with 
him  day  and  night,  and  helps  himself  as 
he  pleases,  taking  with  it  neither  bread, 
salt,  nor  pepper.  W e  made  a  good  meal 
from  the  asado ,  with  the  help  of  the 
conveniences  we  carried  with  us  in  our 
canteen. — Ibid. 


THE  BATTAS  OF  SUMATRA.* 

The  Karaukarau  and  other  tribes  which 
are  not  addicted  to  cannibalism,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  avar  icious  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  have  had  dealings  with  the  Malays 
they  become  cunning.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  amassing  money,  which 
makes  them  industrious,  notwithstanding 
they  are  addicted  to  gambling,  opium¬ 
smoking,  and  other  vicious  propensities. 
They  are  proud  and  independent,  and 
cannot  bear  any  restraint  on  their  incli¬ 
nations,  becoming  in  this  case  furious  and 
desperate.  The  other  tribes  who  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  cannibalism  are  (with  some  few 
exceptions),  more  artless,  careless  about 
money,  and  more  honest  in  their  deal¬ 
ings. 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  food  that  the 
natives  devour  human  flesh,  but  to  gra¬ 
tify  their  malignant  and  demon-like  feel¬ 
ings  of  animosity  against  their  enemies. 
Some  few  there  are,  however,  of  such 
brutal  and  depraved  habits,  as  to  be  un¬ 
able,  from  custom,  to  relish  any  other 
food.  The  rajah  of  Tanah  Jawa,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  independent  Batta 
chiefs,  if  he  does  not  eat  human  flesh 
every  day,  is  afflicted  with  a  pain  in  his 
stomach,  and  will  eat  nothing  else.  He 
orders  one  of  his  slaves  (when  no  enemies 
can  be  procured,  nor  criminals  for  execu¬ 
tion),  to  go  out  to  a  distance  and  kill  a 
man  now  and  then,  which  serves  him  for 
some  time,  the  meat  being  cut  into  slices, 
put  into  joints  of  bamboo,  and  deposited 
in  the  earth  for  several  days,  which 
softens  it.  The  parts  usually  preferred, 
however,  by  epicures,  are  the  feet,  hands, 
ears,  naval,  lips,  tongue,  and  eyes.  This 
monster,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  is  not 
content  with  even  this  fare,  but  takes 
other  and  more  brutal  methods  for  grati¬ 
fying  his  depraved  appetite.  A  Batta, 
when  he  goes  to  war,  is  always  provided 
with  salt  and  lime-juice,  which  he  carries 
in  a  small  mat  bag  on  his  left  side.  He 
who  is  the  first  to  lay  his  hands  upon  an 
enemy,  at  a  general  assault  of  a  fort,  ob¬ 
tains  particular  distinction  by  seizing  a 
certain  part  of  the  body  with  his  teeth. 
The  head  is  immediately  cut  off.  If  the 

*  We  gave  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son’s  very  entertaining  work  in  No.  190  of  the 
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victim  is  warm,  the  blood  is  greedily 
drank  by  these  savages,  holding  the  head 
by  the  hair  above  their  mouths.  The 
principal  cannibal  states  are  Seantar,  Si- 
low,  Tannah,  Jawa,  Sependan,  Purba, 
Semalongan,  Selukong,  Leabat  Krian 
Usang,  Semapang,  Pendolok,  Ria  Mah- 
riat  Ria,  Pagar  Tangah,  Naga  Saribu, 
Nagore,  Linga,  Perdumbanan,  Sepuk- 
kab,  Dorma  Rajah,  Bundar,  Mirbow, 
Uolok,  Munto  Panei,  Selumpinang,  all 
independent  states  under  separate  rajahs, 
many  of  them  speaking  different  dialects, 
and  of  various  habits  and  manners.  All 
these  states  are  inland  of  Delli,  Sirdang, 
Bedagai,  Batubara,  Assahan,  and  Panei. 
The  country  throughout  is  represented  to 
be  very  populous. 

The  Battas  of  Batubara  are  a  particu¬ 
larly  ferocious  race,  and  cannot  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  give  their  attention  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  the  quiet  pursuits  of  commerce, 
being  constantly  engaged  in  warfare  with 
each  other.  Both  the  tumungong  and  the 
Sri  Maharaja  had  lived  a  long  time  in  the 
Batta  country,  and  were  married,  one  to 
the  daughter  of  the  rajah  of  Seantar,  the 
other  to  the  daughter  of  the  rajah  Tanah 
Jawa,  two  principal  cannibal  chiefs.  A 
stout,  ferocious-looking  fellow,  with  mus¬ 
cular  bandy  legs,  came  in  as  I  was  con¬ 
versing  on  the  subject  of  cannibalism,  and 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  celebrated 
marksman  and  man-eater.  He  had  a  most 
determined  look,  and  my  draughtsman 
took  a  remarkably  striking  likeness  of 
him.  I  made  particular  inquiries  of  him, 
and  he  gave  me  the  following  horrid  de¬ 
tails  of  cannibalism.  He  said  that  young 
men  were  soft,  and  their  flesh  watery. 
The  most  agreeable  and  delicate  eating 
was  that  of  a  man  whose  hah  had  begun 
to  turn  gray. 

The  Battas  who  reside  in  the  interior 
of  Assahan,  have  a  belief  in  three  gods, 
one  above,  one  in  the  air,  and  one  below ; 
but  they  offer  no  petitions,  nor  do  they 
shew  any  symptoms  of  adoration  to  any 
one  of  the  three.  Their  only  mode  of 
worship  is  beating  the  drum.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  they  die  they  shall  be¬ 
come  ghosts.  In  the  evening  we  were 
entertained  with  Batta  dances.  A  Par- 
dimbanan  boy  danced  with  great  spirit, 
but  his  gestures  were  more  agile  than 
graceful.  A  little  Batta  girl,  as  fair  as  a 
Chinese,  from  Bulah,  also  went  through 
a  number  of  evolutions.  Here,  as  at  other 
places,  the  natives  are  passionately  fond 
of  music ;  and  the  moment  it  was  whis¬ 
pered  that  a  violin  was  in  my  boat,  an 
immense  crowd  assembled,  who  amused 
themselves  till  a  late  hour.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  favourable  time  for  convers¬ 
ing  with  the  Malays,  when  their  hearts 
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are  open,  and,  being  enlivened  with 
music,  they  lay  aside  all  suspicion  and 
restraint,  and  enter  into  the  most  unre¬ 
served  communications.  1  attribute,  in  a 
good  degree,  the  extraordinary  success  of 
my  mission  to  this  attention  to  embrace 
the  most  favourable  opportunities,  and  to 
my  appearing  easy  and  indifferent,  as  not 
having  any  weighty  affair  on  hand.  The 
chiefs  are  fond  of  exhibiting  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  fine  clothes,  and  covered 
with  jewels.  Being  partial  to  children, 
they  were  brought  out  before  me  in  great 
numbers,  and  I  gave  them  small  presents. 
Nothing  pleases  a  Malay  more  than  par¬ 
tiality  to  their  children  ;  and  I  could  ob¬ 
serve  the  fond  looks  of  the  mothers,  who 
modestly  retired  behind  the  canopies  with 
which  the  place  was  hung  round,  as  their 
little  innocents  were  presented  to  me, 
watching  the  reception  they  experienced, 
and  listening  attentively  to  my  partial  re¬ 
marks  upon  their  appearance.  It  may 
appear  perhaps  puerile  in  me  to  notice  all 
these  little  circumstances  ;  but  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  most  minute  ceremonies,  or  an 
anxiety  to  conform  to  the  peculiar  ha¬ 
bits  and  prejudices  of  the  Malays  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  insure  a  hospitable  reception 
from  them,  and  to  secure  their  confidence, 
which  when  once  established,  is  unbound¬ 
ed,  and  cannot  be  shaken.  There  are 
many  amiable  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
Malays,  which  a  superficial  observer  does 
not  discover ;  among  others  a  warmth 
and  attachment  to  their  offspring  which 
is  extremely  pleasing. 

During  the  morning  several  large  par¬ 
ties  of  Tubba  Battas  descended  the  steep 
pathways  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  They  resembled  wild  goats  clam¬ 
bering  down  the  rugged  crags.  In  cross¬ 
ing  the  ferry,  one  party  had  over-loaded 
the  boat,  which  sunk  under  them,  and 
damaged  all  their  little  merchandise, 
which  they  had  brought  across  the  coun¬ 
try  several  days’  journey.  They  came 
from  the  borders  of  the  great  lake.  Their 
merchandise  consisted  of  cotton,  the  coarse 
cloths  of  their  own  manufacture,  twine, 
sword  handles,  blades,  &c.  At  the  place 
they  came  from,  rice  is  100  gantons  per 
dollar ;  salt  3  and  4  gantons  per  dollar. 
They  were  dressed  entirely  in  their  own 
manufactures,  with  webs  of  bark  of  trees 
round  their  heads  and  waists.  Of  these  I 
obtained  several  specimens.  They  are  a 
dark,  ill-looking  race,  some  of  them  re¬ 
sembling  Burmahs.  Every  thing  was 
new  to  them.  Even  a  small  looking- 
glass  was  a  novelty.  I  distributed  two 
or  three,  and  the  Battas  evinced  the  great¬ 
est  delight  in  looking  at  their  faces.  One 
chief,  whom  I  presented  with  one,  said 
he  was  happier  than  if  I  had  given  him 
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50  dollars.  The  Battas  called  Euro¬ 
peans  “  Malayudangan  gigi  putih,”  Ma¬ 
lays  with  white  teeth.  VVe  were  now  in 
the  heart  of  the  cannibal  country,  and  I 
was  determined  to  investigate  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  people  while  I  re¬ 
mained.  I  again  ascended  the  hill  to  the 
Batta  village,  where  a  large  crowd  as¬ 
sembled  in  and  round  the  balei  or  hall, 
sharpening  creeses  and  swords,  and  mak¬ 
ing  creese  handles,  &c.  I  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  the  heads  of  any  victims  here  ;  but 
upon  speaking  to  the  rajah  of  Munto 
Panei  on  the  subject,  he  told  me  of  a  man 
who  had  been  eaten  only  six  days  before 
at  one  of  the  villages  close  at  hand,  and 
that  if  I  wished,  he  would  immediately 
send  and  get  the  head  for  me.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  despatched  some  of  his  people ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  we  observed  a 
large  party  of  Battas  coming  down  the 
mountain  with  this  trophy  of  victory. 
This  unfortunate  wretch  was  devoured,  I 
was  informed,  in  five  minutes,  each  war¬ 
rior  obtaining  only  a  very  small  piece. 
The  body  was  shared  out  as  children  do 
cakes  at  home.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
impression  upon  my  mind  at  the  sight  of 
a  bare  skull,  suspended  at  one  end  of  a 
stick,  a  bunch  of  plantains  on  the  other 
extremity,  and  slung  over  a  man’s  shoul¬ 
der.  The  chief  of  the  village  accom¬ 
panied  it,  and  brought  with  him  to  the 
rajah  of  Munto  Panei,  six  slaves,  who 
had  been  caught  two  days  before,  viz. 
four  women  and  two  children.  I  was 
offered  many  slaves,  but  refused  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  them.  I  might  have  seen  the 
disgusting  ceremony  of  eating  human 
flesh,  had  I  chosen  to  accompany  the  ra¬ 
jah  to  the  fort,  which  he  was  about  to  at¬ 
tack  (and  which  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  two  days  before  my  arrival)  with 
500  men  ;  but  thinking  it  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  some  poor  wretch  might  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  shew  me  the  ceremony,  I  declined 
witnessing  it.  They  seemed  quite  sur¬ 
prised  that  I  should  have  entertained  a 
doubt  of  the  prevalence  of  cannibalism. 
The  rajah  was  about  to  besiege  eight 
forts,  under  the  authority  of  rajah  Tind- 
ing,  of  the  tribe  of  Terdolo.  At  several 
of  the  adjacent  forts  were  seen  dozens  of 
skulls  hung  up  in  the  balei.  The  heads 
of  the  people  killed  in  war  are  reckoned 
valuable  property,  and  a  chief  is  consider¬ 
ed  rich  according  to  the  number  of  such 
trophies  which  he  possesses.  The  friends 
of  the  deceased,  when  peace  is  restored, 
purchase  the  skulls  of  their  relations, 
sometimes  as  high  as  30  or  40  dollars. 
The  rajah’s  mother  gave  the  man  who 
brought  the  skull  to  me,  ten  dollars.  Im¬ 
mense  crowds  of  Battas,  men  and  women, 
continued  to  flock  in  on  the  side  of  the 
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river,  when  I  returned  to  the  boat ;  and 
there  were  some  interesting  groups  of  wo- 
men  who  were  going  out  to  commence 
their  labour  of  cutting  down  paddy,  &c. 
The  dress  of  these  women  consisted  of  a 
scant  petticoat,  which  scarcely  reached 
to  the  knee,  and  their  breasts  were  quite 
bare.  I  never  saw  such  savages.  They 
were  very  dark  and  ill-featured.  At  the 
other  villages,  too,  the  women  were  in 
the  same  state  of  nudity,  and  girls  of  10 
and  12  years  of  age  appeared  without  any 
clothing  at  all.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  women  who  wear  few  clothes  are 
less  virtuous  than  the  others.  Indeed,  I 
believe,  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  and 
both  they  and  the  men  to  be  more  parti¬ 
cular  than  those  who  are  more  polished  in 
their  dress  and  manners.  I  observed,  in¬ 
deed,  a  natural  timidity  and  bashfulness 
about  these,  which  was  not  so  perceptible 
in  others  who  resided  in  the  Malay  chief’s 
house.  The  young  rajah’s  house  is  full 
of  women,  some  of  them  beautifully  fair. 
I  saw  not  less  than  fifty  good-looking 
girls  in  his  house.  If  a  jBatta  rajah  re¬ 
fuses  to  give  him  a  daughter,  he  makes 
war  upon  him,  on  some  pretence  or  other, 
and  takes  them  by  force.  The  rajah  of 
Munto  Panei  assists  him  with  men,  and 
shares  in  the  spoil,  while  his  people  feast 
upon  the  slain  !  Some  of  these  chiefs’ 
daughters  of  the  Pardimbanan  tribe  (the 
Tubbas  are  the  dark  race),  are  beautifully 
-  fair.  In  their  manner  there  was  a  free¬ 
dom  which  I  had  not  observed  any  where 
else.  The  young  men  and  women  were 
playing  and  pinching  each  other,  and 
shewing  other  symptoms  of  the  softer  pas¬ 
sion,  like  the  country  lads  and  lasses  at  a 
wake  at  home.  I  was  frequently  asked 
how  many  wives  I  had  ;  and  upon  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  our  laws  admitted  of  only 
one,  they  were  quite  astonished.  The 
king’s  mother  and  grandmother,  the  only 
two  ladies  I  conversed  with,  expressed 
even  more  surprise  than  the  men  on  this 
matter. 

Anderson's  Mission  to  Sumatra. 


Stseful  ©omesttc  Joints. 


TO  PRESERVE  BLACK-LEAD  PENCIL 
DRAWINGS. 

A  thin  wash  of  isinglass  may  be  used, 
to  prevent  their  rubbing  out.  The  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  the  simple 
application  of  skimmed  milk  ;  the  best 
way  of  using  this  is  to  lay  the  drawing 
flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  milk,  taking 
it  up  expeditiously,  and  hang  it  by  one 
corner  till  it  drains  and  dries.  The 
milk  must  be  perfectly  free  from  cream, 
otherwise  it  will  grease  the  paper.  To 


prevent  the  lead  from  smearing,  the 
loose  particles  should  first  be  taken  off 
with  a  dry  hair  pencil,  or  even  by  blow¬ 
ing  it. 


A  VARNISH  FOR  COLOURED  DRAW¬ 
INGS  AND  PRINTS. 

Take  of  Canada  balsam  one  ounce,  spirit 
of  turpentine  two  ounces,  and  mix  them 
together.  Before  this  composition  is  ap¬ 
plied,  the  drawing  or  print  should  be 
sized  with  a  solution  of  isinglass  in  water ; 
and  when  dry,  apply  the  varnish  with  a 
camel’s-hair  brush. 


godbold’s  vegetable  balsam. 

A  pound  of  sugar-candy  dissolved  by 
heat  in  a  quantity  of  white  wine  vinegar, 
and  evaporated  to  the  measure  of  a  pint ; 
during  which  operation  as  much  garlick 
as  possible  is  dissolved  with  it.  This 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  Godbold’s 
Vegetable  Balsam,  and  is  probably  the 
same  medicine. 


TO  MAKE  PERMANENT  INK  FOR 
MARKING  LINEN. 

Take  of  lunar  caustic  (now  called  ar¬ 
gentum  nitratum )  one  dram,  tincture  of 
gall  two  drams  ;  the  cloth  is  first  to  be 
wetted  with  the  folio wring  liquid,  viz.  salt 
of  tartar  one  ounce,  water  one  ounce  and 
a  half.  It  must  be  perfectly  dry  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  write  upon  it. 


TO  preserve  brass  vessels  from 

CONTRACTING  VERDIGRIS. 

Instead  of  wiping  them  dry  after  they 
have  been  used,  it  has  been  found  that  by 
constantly  immerging  them  in  water,  they 
are  kept  perfectly  innoxious,  and  will  re¬ 
main  for  years  full  as  clean  and  nearly  as 
bright  as  when  they  first  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  workman. 


PUstellaittes. 

JOHN  DOE  and  RICHARD  ROE. 

In  the  year  1724,  a  Frenchman  of  the 
name  of  Louissart  Houssart  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife,  and  acquitted,  but  detained  in  cus¬ 
tody  on  a  charge  of  bigamy.  An  appeal 
was  brought  against  him  by  the  brother 
of  the  deceased,  and  he  was  brought  to  a 
second  trial,  when  some  new  evidence 
being  produced,  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
afterwards  executed.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  this  case  the  prisoner  made  some 
objections  to  the  plea,  which  were  referred 
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to  the  jury,  who  decided  against  him  on 
them  all.  One  of  the  prisoner’s  objec¬ 
tions  was,  that  “  there  were  no  such  per¬ 
sons  as  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,”  who 
are  mentioned  as  pledges  in  the  appeal ; 
but  a  witness  deposed,  that  there  were 
two  such  persons  living  in  Middlesex,  one 
a  weaver  and  the  other  a  soldier. 

W.  II.  H. 


ANECDOTES  OF  ALFIERI. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Alfieri  are 
from  an  authentic  source,  and  appear 
worthy  of  record : — The  poet  was  one 
evening  at  the  house  of  the  princess  Ca- 
rignani,  and  leaning,  in  one  of  his  silent 
moods,  against  a  sideboard  decorated  with 
a  rich  tea-service  of  china,  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  his  loose  tresses  threw  down 
one  of  the  cups.  The  lady  of  the  mansion 
ventured  to  tell  him  that  he  had  spoiled 
her  set,  and  had  better  have  broken  them 
all ;  the  words  were  no  sooner  said  than 
Alfieri,  without  replying  or  changing 
countenance,  swept  off  the  whole  service 
upon  the  floor.  His  hair  was  fated  to 
bring  another  of  hia  eccentricities  into 
play  ;  for,  being  alone  at  the  theatre  at 
Turin,  and  hanging  carelessly  with  his 
head  backward  over  the  corner  of  his  box, 
a  lady  in  the  next  seat  on  the  other  side 
the  partition,  who  had,  on  other  occasions, 
made  several  attempts  to  attract  his  atten¬ 
tion,  broke  into  violent  and  repeated  en¬ 
comiums  on  his  auburn  locks,  which  were 
flowing  down  close  to  her  hand.  Alfieri 
spoke  not  a  word,  and  continued  in  his 
posture  until  he  left  the  theatre.  The 
lady  received  the  next  morning  a  parcel, 
the  contents  of  which  she  found  to  be  the 
tresses  she  had  .so  much  admired,  and 
which  the  count  had  cut  off  close  to  his 
head.  There  was  no  billet  with  the  pre¬ 
sent,  but  words  could  not  have  more 
clearly  expostulated,  u  If  you  like  the 
hair,  here  it  is  ;  but,  for  heaven’s  sake, 
leave  me  alone.” 


BARROWS,  OR  CAIRNS, 

Are  very  numerous  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Wales  ;  they 
are  likewise  to  be  seen  in  Sweden,  in  Nor¬ 
way,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
as  also  in  America.  They  were  intended 
for  monuments  ;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  they  were  used  as  such  from  the 
earliest  ages,  by  every  people  who  could 
associate  their  ideas  of  duration  with  the 
properties  of  stone  and  rock.  Cairns 
often  measure  three  hundred  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  base,  and  twenty  feet 
in  height ;  they  consist  of  stone,  and  the 
whole  pile  is  shaped  like  a  cone.  Several 


opinions  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
intention  of  them.  In  many  instances 
they  have  been  explored,  and  found  to 
contain  sepulchral  urns  ;  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  be  decisive  in  favour  of 
the  opinion,  that  they  are  monuments  of 
the  dead.  Many  of  these  piles  consist 
wholly  of  earth  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  an 
opinion,  that  the  coped  heaps  of  stone 
were  intended  for  malefactors,  and  those 
of  earth  for  the  virtuous  and  the  brave. 
I  never  could  ascertain  to  what  extent 
this  distinction  was  observed.  From  an¬ 
cient  authors  we  learn  that  malefactors 
were  buried  under  heaps  of  stone ;  and 
we' know  that  it  was  a  common  practice 
among  the  Druids  to  erect  cairns  on  the 
spot  where  a  criminal  had  been  burnt. 
Hence,  a  man  beneath  a  cairn ,  means,  in 
Gaelic,  an  outlaw.  I'd  rather  be  under 
a  cairn ,  means,  I'd  rather  be  punished  as 
an  outlaw.  Though  the  ceremony  of 
cairn-raising  is  still  prevalent  in  the 
Highlands,  the  meaning  of  it  is  changed; 
for  on  whatever  spot  a  person  is  found 
dead,  a  few  stones  are  immediately  hud¬ 
dled  together,  and  every  passenger  pays 
his  tribute  of  a  stone;  the  larger  it  is, 
the  greater  the  respect  shewn  to  the  de¬ 
ceased.  Hence  a  saying  among  the  Gael, 
which,  translated,  is,  /  will  add  to  thy 
cairn ,  betokens  a  friendly  intention,  and 
means,  I  will  keep  the  remembrance  of 
thee  alive.  The  ghost  of  the  departed  was 
supposed  to  haunt  his  cairn  ;  and  few 
Highlanders  would  choose  to  pass  it  for 
the  first  time  without  adding  to  the  heap, 
and  thus  keep  on  good  terms  wfith  the 
spectre. — Dr.  Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dic¬ 
tionary. 


LITERARY  REWARD. 

The  laborious  antiquary,  John  Stowe, 
after  dedicating  the  greatest  part  of  a  life, 
extended  far  beyond  the  usual  period  of 
existence,  to  researches  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  were  essentially  interested,  when  suf- 
feringunder  the  tortures  of  an  excruciating 
disease,  and  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
grave,  was  obliged  to  ask  alms  of  his 
fellow-citizens  and  countrymen.  How¬ 
ever  strange  this  may  seem,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true,  that,  in  the  year  lb‘04,  this 
worthy  citizen  obtained  from  that  learned 
monarch,  and  great  encourager  of  learn¬ 
ing,  James  the  First,  a  license  to  collect 
“  the  charitable  benevolence  of  well-dis¬ 
posed  people”  for  his  subsistence.  In 
this  brief  his  various  labours  for  forty- 
five  years,  spent  in  composing  his  Annals, 
and  also  eight  years  dedicated  to  his  Sur¬ 
vey  of  London,  his  merit  and  his  age,  are 
mentioned;  and  power  was  given  to  him, 
or  his  deputies,  to  ask  charity  at  the  dif- 
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ferent  churches  through  a  considerable 
number  of  counties  and  cities  in  England, 
with  an  exhortation  and  persuasion  to 
persons  to  contribute  their  mites.  This 
was  in  the  second  year  of  the  king.  A 
letter  from  the  king  on  the  same  subject 
is  also  extant,  on  the  back  of  which  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  are  set  down  as 
the  subscription  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  with  the  churchwarden’s  name 
endorsed. 


®i)t  ©atijmr. 

aJ  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.  * —  Wootton , 

ANECDOTE  OF  CHARLES  THE 
TENTH. 

When  Charles  was  young,  a  courtier 
was  criticising  in  his  presence  the  sermon 
of  a  preacher  who  had  been  complaining 
of  the  manner  in  which  prisoners  were 
treated  before  trial.  The  courtier  ob¬ 
served,  that  such  treatment  was  merely 
the  anticipated  punishment  of  their  crimes. 
The  young  prince  suddenly  interrupted 
him,  exclaiming,  44  Before  trial,  how  can 
it  be  known  that  they  are  guilty  ?  That 
is  a  fact  which  the  sentence  alone  can 
establish.” 

'  -  -  'i  \  4  ■  ’ 

SINGULAR  FACT. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  late  marquess  of 
Londonderry,  were  all  born  in  the  same 
year,  namely,  the  year  1769. 


I  TAKES  ’EM  AS  THEY  COME. 

A  Cantab,  one  day  observing  a  ragga- 
muffin-looking  boy  scratching  his  head  at 
the  door  of  alderman  Purchase,  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  was  begging,  and  think¬ 
ing  to  pass  a  joke  upon  him,  said,  44  So, 
Jack,  you  are  picking  them  out,  are  you  ?” 
— 44  Nall,  sar ,”  retorted  the  urchin,  44  I 
takes  ’em  as  they  come  !” 


A  NEW  UNION. 

At  a  dinner  lately,  a  gentleman  who  was 

carving  a  fine  sirloin,  asked - if  he 

should  help  him.  Something  turned  his 
attention,  and  he  asked  again.  A  wag, 
noticing  the  first  failure,  begged  to  drink 
wine  with  him,  which  caused  another  in¬ 
terruption  ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  duty,  and  again  said,  44  Pray,  Mr. 

- - r-,  shall  I  send  you  a  slice  of  this  ?” 

44  D— n  it,  sir,”  replied  the  disappointed 
gastronomer,  44  do  you  expect  me  to 
marry  the  beef,  that  you  have  asked  me 
thrice  ?” 


APOLOGY  FOR  SQUINTING. 

Conversing  on  this  and  on  that  pretty 
lass, 

Said  Tom  Quiz,  44  I  could  never  sup¬ 
pose 

The  captain,  our  hero,  could  be  such  an 
ass 

As  to  fall  deep  in  love  with  Miss  Rose, 

She  squints  most  prodigiously.” — 44  Nay,” 
replied  Hugh, 

44 1  should  think  when  love’s  made  d 
la  guerre , 

Her  eyes,  Cupid’s  forts,  might  a  soldier 
subdue 

By  a  cross  fire  directed  writh  care.” 


THE  PRUDENT  CHOICE. 

44  Good  morning,  dear  major,”  quoth 
lieutenant  B - , 

44  So  you’re  married,  I  hear,  to  the  little 
Miss  E - - ; 

Is  it  true  that  she  scarcely  comes  up  to 
your  knee  ?” 

44  It  is,  dear  lieutenant,  and  this  I  contest, 

That  of  all  human  evils,  the  least  is  the 
best .” 


THE  BEST  FEE,  THE  FEMALE. 

Fee  simple  and  the  simple  fee, 

And  all  the  fees  in  tail , 

Are  nothing  when  compared  with  thee, 
Thou  best  of  fees — fe-male. 


GROWTH  OF  WOOD. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  wood  in¬ 
creases  in  the  following  proportion : — 
The  1st  year  as  1,  the  2nd  as  4,  the  3rd 
as  9,  the  fourth  as  15,  the  5th  as  22,  the 
6th  as  30,  the  7th  as  40,  the  8th  as  54, 
the  9th  as  70,  and  10th  as  92.  From 
this  it  is  concluded,  that  wood  ought 
never  to  be  cut  till  in  the  10th  year  of  its 
growth. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  compelled  this  week,  from  a  press  of 
matter,  to  answer  our  correspondents  somewhat 
briefly.  The  following  have  been  received : — 
Jacobus.  Sampson.  J.  IF.  F.  Burden.  J. 
S.  W.  A.  B.  Harry  C-.  W.  C—y.  P.  H. 

Y.  Z.  Montague.  W.  D.  E.  S.  Julius  Crito. 

Z.  W.  E.  Juvenis.  T.  W.  D.  S.  B.  P.  P. 
J.  B.  S.  D.  W.  E.  Love.  F.  B.  T.  B.  W. 
Andrew.  W.  L — n.  G.  F.  C.  1.  H.  C.  Kings- 
land  Road,  and  G.  Broughton. 

Francisca's  letter  is  quite  satisfactory ;  and 
we  return  her  our  best  thanks  for  her  complais¬ 
ance  and  politeness. 


Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMB1RD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,)  and  sold 
by  all  Neivsmen  and  Booksellers . 
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Nothing  can  be  more  congenial  to  a 
tasteful  mind,  than  the  study  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity,  and  indulging  the  as¬ 
sociations  connected  with  the  birth-places 
of  our  men  of  genius ;  for  while  a  view 
of  them  calls  up  vivid  recollections,  they 
strikingly  illustrate  the  peculiarities  and 
vicissitudes  of  early  times,  and  excite 
feelings  of  hallowed  sympathy  and  vene¬ 
ration.  These  remarks  well  apply  to  the 
county  of  Sussex,  where  not  only  are  na¬ 
tural  sights  and  beauties,  but  spots  ren¬ 
dered  particularly  attractive  to  the  lovers 
of  antiquarian  and  topographical  re¬ 
search.  We  have,  therefore,  selected 
our  present  engraved  view  of  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Selden — a  name  highly  distin¬ 
guished  and  honoured  for  more  than  three 
past  centuries. 

Salvington  is  a  small  hamlet,  in  the 
parish  of  Terring,  and  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  Worthing.  It  is  noted  only  as 
containing  the  house  in  which  the  immor¬ 
tal  Selden,  w  the  glory  of  England,”  (as 
he  was  styled  by  Grotius,)  first  drew 
breath  in  1584.  He  was  educated  at  Chi¬ 
chester,  and  after  studying  at  Cambridge, 
applied  himself  to  the  law,  and  attained 
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the  highest  eminence  in  that  profession, 
as  well  as  in  the  character  of  a  patriot,  a 
scholar,  and  an  antiquary.  He  obtained 
a  seat  in  parliament  in  1623,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  op¬ 
position  to  the  measures  of  Charles  I. 
His  extensive  erudition  and  indefatigable 
industry,  are  evidenced  in  his  works  pub¬ 
lished  in  1726,  in  three  folio  volumes  ; 
and  his  zeal  and  taste  in  collecting  the 
choicest  books,  are  evinced  by  the  valua¬ 
ble  portion  they  now  form  of  the  famous 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Selden 
died  in  1654,  and  his  remains  were  de¬ 
posited,  according  to  his  desire,  at  the 
Temple  Church. 

The  house  is  now  in  ruins,  and  only  a 
few  fragments  direct  attention  to  the  spot 
where  once  lived  this  great  and  learned 
character.  But  as  it  is  our  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  portray  with  fidelity  and  accu¬ 
racy,  those  subjects  which  throw  light 
upon  the  history  or  general  literature  of 
our  country,  we  have  selected  the  present 
engraving  from  an  old  print,  and  our 
readers,  we  are  confident,  will  approve  of 
our  plan,  and  rightly  appreciate  our 
labours. 
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THE  NEAPOLITANS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  delightful  kingdom  of  Naples,  so 
celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  singular 
beauty,  is  governed  by  a  king,  Francis 
Januarius  Joseph ,  son  of  the  late  mo¬ 
narch,  Ferdinand  IV.  It  is  of  an  irre¬ 
gular  shape,  and  in  comparing  the  Ita¬ 
lian  peninsula  to  a  boot,  it  forms  the  foot 
and  lower  part  of  the  leg.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south,  viz.  from  the  papal 
territory  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Ca¬ 
labria,  is  about  360  miles,  and  its  great¬ 
est  breadth  is  120.  In  extent,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  somewhat  exceeds  Scot¬ 
land,  and  is  divided  into  15  provinces. 

The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Ca¬ 
tholics,  and  a  writer  in  the  Christian 
Guardian ,  gives  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  festa ,  held  at  a  village,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  : — “  It  is  the 
feast  of  the  Madonna  del  Arco ;  a  ma¬ 
donna  celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  for  the  extraordinary  miracles 
she  has  performed.  In  memory  of  these 
miracles  the  church  is  filled  (like  the  lit¬ 
tle  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Lyons)  with 
representations  in  painting,  in  wood,  or 
wax,  of  all  the  accidents  and  deformi¬ 
ties  that  can  disfigure  the  human  frame, 
all  of  which  have  been  cured  by  the  mi¬ 
raculous  power  of  this  wonderful  virgin. 
In  the  intervals  of  the  masses  that  are 
said  by  the  priests,  the  people  go  down 
on  their  knees,  and,  placing  their  tongues 
on  the  floor,  proceed  in  this  attitude  from 
the  church  door  to  the  altar,  licking  the 
dust  all  the  way.  By  the  time  they  ar¬ 
rive  before  the  virgin  they  are  completely 
exhausted  ;  they  however  remain  on  their 
knees  (their  tongues  and  their  noses  black¬ 
ened  with  filth,)  till  they  have  gone 
through  a  certain  number  of  prayers,  and 
then  leave  the  church  with  the  full  assur¬ 
ance  of  having  obtained  the  favour  of  the 
Madonna,  and.  having  gained  indulgence 
from  many  years  of  purgatory.  Their 
throats  are  then  cleansed  in  the  village 
with  abundant  libations  of  wine,  their 
heads  decorated  with  oak  leaves  and 
branches  of  peeled  nuts,  that  are  made  to 
hang  like  grapes  about  their  hair ;  they 
are  placed  upon  donkies,  and  carried 
home  to  Naples,  singing  various  songs 
in  praise  of  the  Madonna  del  Arco,  who 
heals  all  diseases,  redresses  all  wrongs, 
and  fulfils  to  the  utmost  the  desires  of 
all  her  votaries.” 

A  recent  interesting  publication,  after 
detailing  various  curious  scenes  illus¬ 


trative  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Neapolitan 
metropolis,  proceeds  —  “Just  by  the 
post  office,  under  the  shade  of  a  tat¬ 
tered  boat  sail,  sits  a  man  of  letters,  with 
a  pen  in  his  hand,  an  inkhorn,  an  iron 
snuff  box,  containing  the  true  erba  santa , 
and  some  white  (that  is  to  say,  rather 
white,)  sheets  of  paper  before  him.  This 
poor  fellow,  sits  here,  ill-sheltered  from 
wind  and  weather,  and  scribbles  and  gos¬ 
sips  away  from  morning  till  night,  and. 
covers  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  for  five 
grains.  The  versatility  of  his  talent  is 
kept  in  continual  exercise  ;  he  now  listens 
to  a  tight  donnetta ,  and  having  despatch¬ 
ed  her  letter  of  tender,  or  reproaching,  or 
despairing  love,  turns  round  to  a  haggard 
old  woman  who  is  overflowing  with  ire, 
and  who  bursts  out  into  complaints  of 
debts  not  paid,  and  menaces  of  a  prison  ; 
when  that  is  done,  perhaps  his  ear  is  fill¬ 
ed  and  his  hand  arrested  by  a  galantuo- 
mo ,  who  makes  excuses  for  debts  he  can¬ 
not  pay,  and  promises  to  pay  very  soon  ; 
his  facile  pen  next  returns  thanks  for  a 
bundle  of  cacciocavallo ,  or  runs  through 
a  letter  of  compliments  which  is  to  ac¬ 
company  a  basket  of  real  maccaroni  della 
costa ,  and  then  prepares  to  follow  the 
story  which  a  sturdy  paesano  is  ready  to 
pour  into  his  listening  ear,  that  he  has 
sold  his  master's  pigs,  and  bought  the 
calesso ,  and  will  return,  without  fail,  on 
the  second  day  after  the  Festa  di  San 
Gennaro.  All  this  is  delivered  in  pure 
unorthographical  Neapolitan ;  nor  does 
the  business  always  pass  off  currently  ; 
frequent  doubts  and  difficulties  are  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  scribe  by  the  persons  who 
employ  him,  and  -who  are  not  quite  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  has  expressed  their  meaning 
with  precision  and  force  ;  this  elicits  va¬ 
rious  explanations  on  his  side,  when  the 
common  reply,  4  non  dubitate,’  (do  not 
doubt)  fails  of  its  effect.  Here  and  there 
you  see  various  curious  groupes  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  one  place  a  celebrated  opera¬ 
tor,  surrounded  by  four  or  five  fellows, 
from  whose  jackets  or  coats  he  is  clean¬ 
ing  the  grease  and  other  impurities  by 
means  of  a  marvellous  composition  which 
is  contained  in  little  phials  5  vendors  of 
maccaroni,  polpetti,  stufato,  &c.,  some  of 
whom  possess  a  shop  in  a  cellar,  but  the 
greater  part  display  their  kitchen  in  the 
street,  and  cook  over  their  charcoal  fires 
the  precious  morsels  of  life ;  they  ladle 
out  their  maccaroni,  and  their  customers 
seize  and  despatch  it  in  a  moment ;  they 
make  no  account  of  the  modern  luxuries 
of  plates  and  spoons,  or  knives  and  forks ; 
they  catch  up  a  handful,  lift  the  long, 
slippery  strings  up  in  the  air,  open  their 
capacious  mouths,  and  adroitly  introduc- 
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ing  them,  let  them  slide  down  their 
throats ;  and  when  all  is  over,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  partly  from  satisfaction,  and 
partly  from  regret  that  the  good  things 
are  so  soon  gone,  they  walk  off,  looking 
round  as  they  go,  with  an  air  of  supe¬ 
riority,  upon  the  poor  rogues  standing 
by,  who  have  not  four  grains  to  do  the 
like,  and  then  each,  with  a  grain  or  two 
that  is  still  left  him,  directs  his  steps  to  a 
cantina  just  at  hand,  where  two  or  three 
share  a  carafa  of  wine  between  them,  of 
course  without  the  use  of  glasses  ;  and  if 
they  are  particularly  expert,  their  method 
is  to  reverse  the  bottle  in  the  air,  and 
catch  the  red  stream  in  their  mouths  as  it 
descends  ;  this  they  do  almost  without 
spilling  a  drop,  and  by  some  means,  in¬ 
stantly  stop  the  current  when  they  have 
drank  their  share.  At  short  distances 
there  are  droll  old  barbers  with  a  couple 
of  chairs,  and  the  apparatus  which  they 
employ  in  the  exercise  of  their  mystery, 
scraping  rough,  black  beards  that  would 
turn  an  edge  of  adamant ;  one  sees,  every 
now  and  then,  a  Lazzarone  grinning 
fiercely  through  his  suds  ;  but  as  there  is 
something  piquant  in  this  operation,  we 
must  describe  it.  The  patient  pays  a 
grain  beforehand,  takes  off  a  coat  or 
jacket,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  has  one, 
(those  gentlemen  not  being  always  em¬ 
barrassed  with  that  encumbrance),  which 
he  hangs  at  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
then  sits  down ;  the  operator  ties  a  large 
rough  cloth  of  a  variety  of  tints,  black, 
red,  and  yellow,  round  the  neck  of  the 
sufferer,  and  puts  a  tin  soap  basin,  some¬ 
thing  like  Mambrino’s  helmet,  in  his 
hands  ;  then  pouring  a  little  water  into 
it,  makes  a  lather  with  his  fingers,  which 
he  daubs  over  the  chin,  mouth,  nose,  and 
ears  of  the  wight  who  wants  to  lose  his 
beard ;  then  grasping  his  razor,  proceeds 
to  the  serious  part  of  the  work.  The 
operation  is  enlivened  by  a  variety  of 
complaints  and  retorts.  At  length  it  is 
completed,  the  patient  gets  up,  slides  his 
hand  across  his  chin,  and,  delighted  with 
its  unusual  smoothness,  goes  away  chuck¬ 
ling,  and  resigns  his  seat  to  another.” 

The  men  are  generally  of  a  handsome 
cast,  and  remarkable  for  their  apathy  and 
thoughtlessness.  A  Neapolitan  is  the 
creature  of  a  day — in  it  are  all  his  plea¬ 
sures  concentrated,  and  what  may  happen 
on  the  morrow  is  of  no  moment  to  him. 
Among  all  classes,  gluttony  is  a  predo¬ 
minant  vice.  The  lower  orders  are  very 
lazy  ;  one  cause  of  this  is,  perhaps,  that 
provisions  are  uncommonly  abundant, 
and  to  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price. 
u  At  Naples,  (says  a  writer  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  journal,)  as  everywhere  else,  mar¬ 
riages  in  the  upper  classes  are  determined 
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by  considerations  of  rank  and  fortune  ; 
but  the  remainder  of  the  population 
abandon  themselves  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme  ;  a  marriage  takes  place  through 
caprice ;  the  contracted  engagement  is 
soon  forgotten  ;  reproaches  and  disgust 
supervene  ;  and  from  that  to  infidelity  is 
only  a  step.”  It  is  truly  lamentable  to 
witness  the  superstitious  conduct  of  the 
Neapolitans  in  respect  to  religion.  u  When 
(says  the  writer  just  quoted)  Vesuvius 
mutters  its  thunders,  or  when  earth¬ 
quakes  threaten  their  destruction  ;  when 
burning  lava  streams,  vomitted  from  the 
crater  of  the  volcano,  bear  desolation  to 
their  plains  ;  when  the  air  is  darkened 
with  clouds  of  smoke,  and  storms  of 
cinders ;  then  the  Neapolitans  fall  on 
their  knees,  or  follow  the  processions 
with  naked  feet ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
mountain  has  ceased  to  growl,  or  the 
flames  have  disappeared,  and  the  sky  has 
resumed  its  ordinary  serenity,  they  in¬ 
stantly  return  to  their  customary  mode  of 
life,  abandon  themselves  to  it  without  re¬ 
straint,  and  the  tamburrello  recalls  them 
to  their  lascivious  dance  of  the  taran¬ 
tella.” 

The  females  are  by  no  means  hand¬ 
some.  Their  manners  are  bold  and  mas¬ 
culine,  and  their  countenances  too  much 
approaching  the  olive  hue  to  be  called 
beautiful.  They  are  considered  to  be  in 
their  prime  at  fourteen,  and  old  at  thirty. 
Among  the  Neapolitans,  as  in  the  Moor¬ 
ish  countries,  corpulence  is  deemed  a 
mark  of  beauty  ;  and  they  are  also  re¬ 
markable  for  their  love  of  finery  and 
display.  W.  C — y. 


CURIOUS  PLAN  FOR  THE  PRE¬ 
VENTION  AND  EXTINGUISH¬ 
ING  OF  FIRES. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

“  Take  care  of  your  lights  above  and  below.” 

The  frequent  fires  in  London  call  upon 
mankind  to  use  all  their  energies,  mental 
and  physical,  to  allay  or  resist  the  spread¬ 
ing  calamity.  The  world  has  long  been 
of  opinion,  (says  a  writer  on  this  subject,) 
that  a  more  ready  way  than  that  in  ge¬ 
neral  use,  might  be  found  for  extinguish¬ 
ing  fires  in  buildings,  and  it  has  generally 
been  attempted  upon  the  doctrine  of  ex¬ 
plosion.  Zachary  Greyl  was  the  first 
person  who  put  this  plan  into  execution 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  success.  He 
contrived  certain  engines,  easily  manage¬ 
able,  which  he  proved  before  some  per¬ 
sons  of  high  rank  to  be  of  sufficient 
efficacy,  and  offered  to  discover  the  secret 
by  which  they  were  contrived,  for  a  large 
premium,  given  either  from  the  crown^ 
or  raised  by  a  subscription  of  private  per- 
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sons.  But  this  scheme  meeting  with  no 
better  success  than  things  of  this  nature 
usually  do,  he  died  without  making  the 
discovery.  Two  years  after  this  the  peo. 
pie  who  had  his  papers  found  the  method ; 
and  it  was  shown  before  the  king  of  Po¬ 
land  and  a  great  concourse  of  nobility  at 
Dresden,  and  the  secret  purchased  at  a 
very  considerable  price.  After  this  the 
same  person  carried  the  invention  to 
Paris  and  many  other  places,  and  prac¬ 
tised  it  every  where  with  success.  The 
secret  was  this : — A  wooden  vessel  was 
provided,  holding  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  water ;  in  the  centre  of  this 
there  was  fixed  a  case  made  of  iron  plates 
and  filled  with  gun-powder  ;  from  this 
vessel,  to  the  head  of  the  larger  vessel 
containing  the  water,  there  proceeded  a 
tube  or  pipe,  which  might  convey  the 
fire  very  readily  through  the  water  to  the 
gun-powder  contained  in  the  inner  vessel. 
This  tube  was  filled  with  a  preparation 
easily  taking  fire,  and  quickly  burning 
away;  and  the  manner  of  using  the 
engine  was  to  convey  it  into  the  room  or 
building  where  the  fire  was,  with  the 
powder  in  the  tube,  lighted.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  was,  that  the  powder  in 
the  inner  case  soon  took  fire,  and,  with 
a  great  explosion,  burst  the  vessel  to 
pieces,  and  dispersed  the  water  every 
way  ;  thus  was  the  fire  put  out  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  though  the  room  was  flaming  before 
in  all  parts  at  once.  The  advantage  of 
this  invention  was,  that  at  a  small  ex¬ 
pense,  and  with  the  help  of  a  few  people, 
a  fire  in  its  beginning  might  be  extin¬ 
guished  ;  but  the  thing  was  not  so  gene¬ 
ral  as  it  was  at  first  expected  that  it 
would  prove,  for  though  of  certain  effi¬ 
cacy  in  a  chamber  or  close  building  where 
a  fire  had  but  newly  begun,  yet  when  the 
mischief  had  increased  so  far  that  the 
house  was  fallen  in,  or  the  top  open,  the 
machine  had  no  effect.  From  this  idea 
Mr.  Godfrey  proposed  a  water  bomb  of 
similar  construction.  Dr.  Hales  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spreading  of  fire,  proposed  to 
cover  the  floors  and  stairs  of  adjoining 
houses  with  earth  ;  Mr.  Hartley  propos¬ 
ed  to  prevent  houses  from  taking  fire  by 
covering  the  ceiling  with  thin  iron  plates, 
and  lord  Stanhope  by  a  bed  of  coarse  mor¬ 
tar  or  plaster  between  the  ceiling  and 
floor  above  it.*  Dr.  Darwin  says,  “  may 
not  this  age  of  chemical  science  discover 
some  method  of  injecting  or  soaking 
timber  with  lime  water,  and  afterwards 
with  vitriolic  acid,  and  thus  fill  its  pores 
with  alabaster.”  A  fire  in  London  is 
truly  awful— 

*  There  is  no  prevention  like  care,  and  1  trust 
tlie  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  motto  above. 


"  At  first,  a  blowing  red  enwraps  the  skies, 

And,  borne  by  winds,  the  scalt’riag  sparks 
arise  : 

From beam'to  beam  the  fierce  contagion  spreads ; 
The  spiry  flames  now  lift  aloft  their  heads; 

Thro’  the  burst  sash  a  blazing  deluge  pours, 

And  splitting  tiles  descend  in  rattling  show’rs, 
Now  the  thick  crowds  tli’  enlighten’d  pavement 
swarms. 

The  fireman  sweats  beneath  his  crooked  arms  ; 

A  leathern  casque  his  vent’rous  head  defends, 
boldly  he  climbs  where  thickest  smoke  ascends ; 
Mov’d  by  the  mother’s  streaming  eyes  and 
prayers, 

The  helpless  infant  thro’  the  flame  he  bears, 
With  no  less  virtue  than  thro’  hostile  fire 
The  Dardan  hero  bore  his  aged  sire. 

See  forceful  engines  spout  their  levell’d  streams, 
To  quench  the  blaze  that  runs  along  the  beams  : 
The  grappling  hook  plucks  rafters  from  the 
walls. 

And  heap  on  heaps  the  smoky  ruin  falls. 

Blown  by  strong  winds,  the  fiery  tempest  roars, 
Bears  down  new  walls,  and  pours  along  the 
floors ; 

The  heav'ns  are  all  a  blaze,  the  face  of  night 
Is  cover’d  with  a  sanguine,  dreadful  light.” 

Gay. 

P.  T.  W. 


THE  FATE  OF  GENIUS. 

,  ( For  the  Mirror. ) 

HYPERIDES,  B.  C.  322. 

An  Athenian  orator,  admired  for  the 
sweetness  and  elegance  of  his  style ;  he 
was  the  disciple  of  Plato  and  Socrates, 
and  long  the  rival  of  Demosthenes ;  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  active  part 
which  he  took  in  the  management  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  After  the  battle  of 
Cranon  he  was  taken  alive,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  compelled  to  betray  the 
secrets  of  his  country,  he  cut  off  his 
tongue.  He  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Antipater,  the  son  of  lolaus.  It  is 
related  of  Hyperides  that  he  once  defend¬ 
ed  the  courtezan,  Phryne,  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  impiety,  and  that  when  he  saw 
his  eloquence  ineffectual,  he  unveiled  the 
bosom  of  his  client,  upon  which  the 
judges,  influenced  by  the  sight  of  her 
beauty,  acquitted  her. 

DEMOSTHENES,  B.  C.  322. 

The  son  of  a  rich  blacksmith,  whose 
education  was  totally  neglected,  and  for 
whatever  advances  he  made  in  learning, 
he  was  indebted  to  his  industry  and  ap¬ 
plication  ;  the  manner  in  which  he  cor¬ 
rected  his  stammering  voice  is  too  wrell 
known  to  need  repetition ;  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  admired  orations  he  compo¬ 
sed  while  confined  in  a  subterraneous  cave. 
His  abilities  as  an  orator  soon  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  Though 
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he  had  boasted  that  all  the  gold  of  Mace¬ 
donia  could  not  tempt  him,  yet  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  a  small  golden 
cup  from  Harpalus;  this  occasioned  his 
banishment  from  Athens.  YYrhen  Anti¬ 
pater  made  war  against  Greece  he  was  re¬ 
called.  His  triumph  and  popularity  were, 
however,  short.  Antipater  and  Craterus 
were  near  Athens,  and  demanded  all  the 
orators  to  be  delivered  up  into  their  hands. 
Demosthenes,  with  all  his  companions, 
Hed  to  the  temple  of  Neptune,  in  Calau- 
ria ;  and  when  he  saw  that  all  hopes  of 
safety  were  banished,  he  took  a  dose  of 
poison,  which  he  always  carried  in  a 
quill,  and  expired  on  the  day  that  the 
Thesmophoria  were  celebrated,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

XENOCRATES,  B.  C.  314. 

A  philosopher,  born  at  Chalcedo- 
nia,  and  succeeded  Speusippus  in  the 
school  of  Plato.  His  character  was  con¬ 
spicuously  virtuous,  and  he  has  been 
cited  as  an  instance  of  virtue  from  the 
following  circumstance  : — The  courtezan^ 
Rais,  had  pledged  herself  to  forfeit  an 
immense  sum  of  money  if  she  did  not 
triumph  over  the  virtue  of  Xenocrates. 
She  tried  every  art,  assumed  the  most 
captivating  looks,  and  used  the  most 
tempting  attitudes  to  gain  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  but  in  vain  ;  and  she  declared  at 
last  she  had  not  lost  her  money,  as  she 
pledged  herself  to  conquer  a  human 
being,  not  a  lifeless  stone.  Though  so 
respected  and  admired,  yet  Xenocrates 
was  poor,  and  he  was  dragged  to  prison 
because  he  was  unable  to  pay  a  small  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  state  ;  but  was  delivered  from 
confinement  by  one  of  his  friends.  He 
died  in  his  eighty-second  year,  after  he 
had  presided  in  the  academy  for  above 
twenty-five  years. 

BION,  B.C.  300. 

A  Greek  poet  of  Smyrna,  who  wrote 
pastorals  in  an  elegant  style.  Moschus, 
his  friend  and  disciple,  mentions  in  an 
elegiac  poem  that  he  died  by  poison. 

ARCHIMEDES,  B.C.  212. 

A  celebrated  geometrician  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  He  invented  a  machine  of  glass, 
which  faithfully  represented  the  motion 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  construct¬ 
ed  machines,  which  suddenly  raised  up 
into  the  air  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  let  them  fall  with  such  violence,  that 
they  instantly  sunk.  The  story  of  his 
celebrated  burning-glasses  has  always 
appeared  as  fabulous,  until  Buffon,  by 
his  experiments,  demonstrated  it  beyond 
contradiction.  These  glasses  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  metallic  reflectors,  and  capable 


of  producing  their  effect  at  the  distance  ot 
a  bow  shot.  When  Marcellus,  the  Ro¬ 
man  general,  besieged  Syracuse,  he  gave 
orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hurt  him,  and 
offered  a  reward  to  him  who  would  bring 
him  alive  and  safe.  The  philosopher  was 
so  deeply  engaged  in  solving  a  problem, 
that  he  was  even  ignorant  that  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  the  town  ;  and  a 
soldier,  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
killed  him  beaause  hejrefused  to  follow 
him. 

TLAUTUS,  B.  C.  184. 

A  comic  poet,  born  at  Sarsina,  in  Um¬ 
bria.  He  was  frowned  on  by  the  tickle 
goddess  Fortune — 

“  Profuse  of  smiles,  but  sudden  in  her  frowns.” 

From  competence  he  was  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  poverty,  by  engaging  in  a 
commercial  line.  For  his  maintenance 
he  entered  into  the  family  of  a  baker  as  a 
common  servant ;  and  while  employed  in 
turning  the  mill,  he  sometimes  dedicated 
a  few  moments  to  the  comic  muse.  He 
wrote  twenty-five  comedies,  of  which 
twenty  are  extant. 

TERENTIUS  PUBLIUS,  B.C.  158. 

A  native  of  Carthage,  celebrated  for 
the  comedies  which  he  wrote.  He  was 
sold  as  a  slave  to  Terentius  Lucanus,  a 
Roman  senator,  who  educated  him  with 
great  care.  Greek  comedy  was  his  fa¬ 
vourite  study.  It  is  said  he  translated 
108  of  the  comedies  of 

MENANDER, 

A  celebrated  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
who,  it  is  said,  drowned  himself  in  the 
52nd  year  of  his  age,  b.  c.  293,  because 
the  compositions  of  Philemon*  obtained 
more  applause  than  his  own.  Only  six 
of  the  comedies  of  Terence  remain.  He 
left  Rome  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age,  and 
never  after  appeared  there.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  he  was  drowned  in  a  storm,  though 
others  imagine  he  died  in  Arcadia,  and 
that  his  death  was  accelerated  by  the  loss 
of  his  property,  and  particularly  his  plays, 
which  perished  in  a  shipwreck. 

DIOGENES,  B.C.  155. 

A  stoic  of  Babylon,  who,  after  a  life  of 
most  exemplary  virtue,  was  strangled  by 
order  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  for 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  his  family  in 
one  of  his  treatises. 

Scriblerus  Clinker. 

♦  Philemon  is  reported  to  have  died  ,with 
laughter,  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs  off  a  silver 
plate,  u.C.  274. 
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Retrospective  ©leanings 

PRECISION. 

Du.  Anderson  says,  “  The  mathema¬ 
tician  can  demonstrate  with  the  most  de¬ 
cisive  certainty,  that  no  fly  can  alight  on 
this-  globe  which  we  inhabit,  without 
communicating  motion  to  it ;  and  he  can 
ascertain,  with  the  most  accurate  preci¬ 
sion,  (if  he  choose  to  do,)  what  must  be 
the  exact  amount  of  the  motion  so 
produced.” 

Burton,  in  his  History  of  Ireland, 
page  4,  says,  “  It  is  recorded,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  chronicles  of  this  kingdom,  that 
when  the  patriarch  Noah  threatened  the 
people  of  the  old  world  that  vengeance 
would  follow  their  wickedness,  and  there¬ 
upon  built  an  ark,  to  convince  them  that 
the  whole  earth  would  be  overflown  in  a 
few  years,  the  generality  disregarded  his 
admonitions ;  only  Cesarea,  Noah’s  niece , 
believing  her  uncle’s  prophecy,  got  a  ship, 
and,  accompanied  with  three  men  and 
fifty  women,  resolved  to  find  out  some 
country  never  yet  inhabited,  but  unspot¬ 
ted  with  vice  ;  and,  after  sailing,  and 
many  dangers,  they  at  length  arrived  in 
Ireland ;  but,  within  forty  days  after 
their  landing,  the  deluge  came  and  swept 
away  all  these  new  inhabitants  at  once. 
This,  they  say,  happened  in  the  year 
after  the  creation  of  the  world  1556, 
which  was  very  wonderful,  being  long  be¬ 
fore  the  art  of  navigation  was  invented.” 

In  the  American  war,  it  appears,  by 
the  Parliamentary  Register,  that,  by  the 
Hessian  treaty,  three  wounded  men  shall 
be  reckoned  as  one  killed,  and  paid  for 
accordingly,  i.  e.  at  the  rate  of  £40.  for 
the  suppositious  killed,  £1  3.  6s.  8 d.  if 
only  wounded.  This  is  computing  by 
the  scale  of  nine  tailors  making  a  man. 
A  French  scalp  also  cost£10.  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  ;  but,  by  General  Burgoyne’s 
economy,  the  price  was  reduced  to  three 
dollars. 

Swift  counted  the  number  of  steps  he 
took  from  London  to  Chelsea ;  and 
Bishop  Wren  calculated  that  he  walked 
round  the  earth  while  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower. 

Honest  Manton  wrote  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  sermons  on  the  119th 
Psalm. 

Chavreau,  in  his  History  of  the 
World,  tells  us,  that  it  was  created  the 
6th  of  September,  on  a  Friday,  a  little 
after  four  o’clock,  in  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  Caius  makes  out,  in  a  quarto 
tract,  printed  1574,  that  the  University 


of  Cambridge  had,  for  its  founder,  Can- 
taber,  394  years  before  Christ,  and  in 
the  year  of  the  world  4300  and  odd  ; 
and  therefore  that  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  was  1267  years  more  ancient  than 
Oxford. 

Mr.  Colebrooke  tells  us,  that  the 
four  sacred  Vedas  have  been  reverenced 
by  the  Hindoos  for  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands  of  years  .-(Asiatic  Researches.) 

Mr.  Halhead,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Gentoo  Laws,  says,  u  What  shall  we 
say  to  a  work  composed  four  thousand 
years  ago,  and  from  thence  tracing  man¬ 
kind  upwards  through  several  millions 
of  years  ?” 

A  Scottish  pound  is  but  twenty  pence  ; 
so  that  a  girl’s  fortune  of  some  thousand 
pounds  sinks  wonderfully  after  so  fine  a 
sound.  Perhaps  this  made  the  wit  com¬ 
plain,  who,  inveighing  against  the  Scotch, 
wrote 

How  dare  these  rogues  pretend  to  sense. 

Whose  pound  has  only  twenty  pence  ? 

But  Ray  ha3  gone  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  ; 
for,  in  his  Itinerary,  he  gives  the  frac¬ 
tional  parts  of  a  Scottish  penny  ! 

Stu  rm  calculates,  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  insects  in  a  crumb  of  bread. 
And  Malezieu  says,  he  has  seen  living 
animalculae  twenty-seven  millions  of 
times  smaller  than  mites  :  And,  as  life 
and  light  are  concomitant  ideas,  Niewen- 
tyt  has  computed  that,  in  a  Second  of  a 
minute,  there  escapes  out  of  a  burning 
candle  particles  of  light,  ten  millions  of 
millions  of  times  more  than  the  number 
of  the  grains  of  sand  computed  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  whole  earth. 

General  Washington  was  ex¬ 
tremely  exact,  even  to  folly.  A  man 
came  to  Mount  Vernon  to  pay  rent,  and 
he  had  not  the  exact  balance  due  to  the 
general ;  when  the  money  was  counted, 
the  general  said,  There  wants  four- 
pence.”  The  man  offered  him  a  dollar, 
and  desired  him  to  put  it  to  the  next 
year’s  account.  No,  he  must  get  the 
change,  and  leave  the  money  on  the  table 
until  he  had  got  it.  The  man  rode  to 
Alexandria,  which  is  nine  miles  from 
Mount  Vernon,  and  then  the  general  set¬ 
tled  the  account. 

The  want  of  precision  in  engagements 
is  sometimes  unfortunate.  An  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  with  an  astronomer  to  be 
at  his  observatory,  there  to  see  an  eclipse. 
The  good  company,  considering  celestial 
and  terrestrial  engagements  in  the  same 
light,  attended  the  philosopher ;  and, 
after  chatting  some  time,  at  last  recol¬ 
lected  their  business,  and  begged  to  see 
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the  eclipse.  I  am  sorry,  says  the  doctor, 
that  I  could  not  prevail  on  the  sun  and 
moon  to  wait  for  you, — the  eclipse  was 
ended  long  before  your  arrival. 

A  citizen  missed  two  pounds  of  fresh 
butter,  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  him¬ 
self.  The  maid,  however,  had  not  only 
stole  it,  but  fastened  the  theft  upon  the 
cat ;  averring,  moreover,  she  caught  her 
in  the  act  of  finishing  the  last  morsel. 
The  wily  cit  immediately  put  the  kitten 
into  the  scales,  and  found  it  to  weigh  but 
a  pound  and  a  half  !  This  city  mode  of 
accurate  reasoning  being  quite  conclusive, 
the  girl  confessed  her  crime.  The  above 
story  is  said  to  be  Menage’s. 


©vtgtns  anu  ihttienaons. 

No.  xx.  „ 


MAGNA  CHARTA. 

This  charter  may  be  said  to  derive  its 
origin  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
granted  several  privileges  to  the  church 
and  state  by  charter ;  these  liberties  and 
privileges  were  also  granted  and  confirm¬ 
ed  by  Henry  I.  by  a  celebrated  great 
charter,  now  lost ;  but  which  was  con¬ 
firmed,  or  re-enacted,  by  Henry  II.  and 
by  king  John,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1215. 
The  ground  where  the  commissioners  of 
the  latter  met  the  barons,  was  between 
Staines  and  Windsor,  at  a  place  call¬ 
ed  Runimede,  which  is  still  held  in  reve¬ 
rence,  as  the  spot  where  the  standard  of 
freedom  was  first  erected  in  England. 
There,  it  is  said,  the  barons  appeared 
with  a  vast  number  of  knights  and  war¬ 
riors,  and  both  sides  encamped  apart,  like 
open  enemies.  The  barons  in  carrying 
their  aims,  would  admit  but  of  few  abate¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  king’s  agents,  as  history 
relates,  being  for  the  most  part  in  their 
interests,  few  debates  ensued.  The  char¬ 
ter  required  of  him  was  there  signed  by 
king  John  and  the  barons,  which  con¬ 
tinues  in  force  to  this  day,  and  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  bulwark  of  English  liberty,  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  Magna  Cliarta. 
Henry  III.,  the  successor  of  this  last 
prince,  caused  an  inquiry  into  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
and  granted  a  new  charter,  which  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Magna  Cbarta  ;  this  he 
several  times  confirmed,  and  as  often 
broke  ;  till  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  he  went  to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  nobility  and 
bishops,  who  held  lighted  candles  in  their 
hands,  Magna  Charta  was  read,  the  king 
all  the  while  holding  his  hand  to  his 
breast,  and  at  last  solemnly  swearing 
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faithfully  and  inviolably  to  observe  all 
the  things  therein  contained.  Sc c, ;  then 
the  bishops  extinguishing  the  candles  and 
throwing  them  on  the  ground,  they  all 
cried  out,  “  Thus  let  him  be  extinguish¬ 
ed,  and  stink  in  hell,  who  violates  this 
charter.”  It  is  observed,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  solemnity  of  this  confirma¬ 
tion,  king  Henry,  the  very  next  year 
invaded  the  rights  of  his  people,  till  the 
barons  entered  into  a  war  against  him  ; 
when,  after  various  success,  he  confirmed 
this  charter  and  the  charter  of  the  forest, 
in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  reign.  This 
excellent  charter,  so  equitable  and  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  subject,  is  the  ancientest 
written  law  in  the  kingdom ;  by  the  25th 
of  Edward  I.  it  is  ordained  that  it  shall 
be  taken  as  the  common  law  ;  and  by  the 
43rd  of  Edward  III.  all  statutes  made 
against  it  are  declared  to  be  void. 

WAPENTAKE. 

There  have  been  several  conjectures  as 
to  the  original  of  the  word  ;  one  of  which 
is,  that  anciently  musters  were  made  of 
the  armour  and  weapons  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  every  hundred,  and  from  those 
that  could  not  find  sufficient  pledges  of 
their  good  abearing,  their  weapons  were 
taken  away  and  given  to  others  ;  whence 
it  is  said  this  word  is  taken.  Wilkins, 
an  old  writer,  says,  “  In  England  every 
man  was  a  soldier,  and  the  county  meet¬ 
ings  were  styled  4  wapen-takes,’  from  the 
custom  of  going  armed  to  the  assembly 
and  of  touching  the  spear  of  the  magis¬ 
trate,  to  show  the  readiness  of  each  man 
for  action.  Slaves,  (he  says,)  were  not 
suffered  to  carry  arms  about  them  ;  the 
very  gift  of  a  weapon  conferred  freedom. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  free  man  never 
stirred  abroad  without  his  spear  ;  and 
laws  were  actually  made  to  guard  against 
the  damages  occasioned  by  the  careless 
bearer.  Tbe  word  is  of  Saxon  ^origin, 
the  meaning  whereof,  (says  an  authority,) 
is  the  same  as  hundred,  a  division  of  a 
county  so  called,  because  the  inhabitants, 
did  give  up  their  arms  in  token  of  sub¬ 
jection.  With  king  Alfred,  the  dividing 
of  this  kingdom  into  counties  originated, 
and  of  giving  the  government  of  each 
county  to  a  sheriff ;  these  were  afterwards 
divided  into  hundreds,  (some  say  from  its 
containing  a  hundred  families,  or  from  its 
furnishing  a  hundred  able  men  for  the 
king’s  wars,)  of  which  the  constable  was 
the  chief  officer.  These  grants  were  at  first 
made  by  the  king  to  particular  persons, 
but  they  are  not  now  held  by  grant  or 
prescription  ;  their  jurisdiction  being  de¬ 
volved  to  the  county  court ;  a  few  of  them 
only  excepted  that  have  been  by  privi¬ 
lege  annexed  to  the  crown,  or  granted  to 
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some  great  subjects,  and  still  remain  in 
the  nature  of  a  franchise. 

COURT  Of  exchequer. 

This  court  is  said  to  take  its  name  from 
the  cloth  that  covered  the  table  of  the 
court,  which  was  party-coloured  or  che¬ 
quered,  and  to  have  been  erected  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  its  model  being 
taken  from  a  like  court  established  in 
Normandy,  long  before  that  time.  An¬ 
ciently  its  authority  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  held  in  the  king’s  palace,  and  the 
acts  thereof  were  not  to  be  examined  or 
controlled  in  any  other  of  the  king’s 
courts ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  the  last  of 
the  four  courts  at  Westminster.  In  the 
British  jurisprudence  it  is  a  court  of  re¬ 
cord,  in  which  all  causes  concerning  the 
revenues  and  rights  of  the  crown  are  heard 
and  determined,  and  where  the  crown  re¬ 
venues  are  received.  The  very  ancient 
record,  known  by  the  name  of  Domesday 
book  is  coeval  with  the  institution  of  the 
Exchequer,  where  it  now  remains,  and 
it  was  to  that  authority,  that  William  the 
Conqueror  himself  submitted,  in  some 
cases  wherein  he  was  concerned,  to  be 
determined  by  it.  It  consists  of  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  a  greater  and  a  less  ;  the  greater 
contains  a  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  most 
of  ihe  counties  in  England,  and  the  less 
comprehends  some  counties  that  were  not 
then  surveyed.  The  book  of  Domesday 
was  begun  by  five  justices,  assigned  for 
that  purpose  in  each  county,  in  the  year 
1081,  and  finished  in  1086.  Camden 
calls  this  book  the  tax  book  of  king 
William ;  and  it  was  farther  called 
Magna  Rolla.  There  is  likewise  a  third 
book  of  Domesday,  made  by  command  of 
the  Conqueror ;  and  also  a  fourth,  being 
an  abridgment  of  the  other  books.  These 
are  said  to  have  been  the  judicial,  or 
judgment  hook,  from  which  sentence  and 
judgment  might  be  given  by  the  judges 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  tenure  of 
estates,  &c. 

F.  R.  Y. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

How  oft  at  midnight's  silent  noon, 

When  slumber  rests  on  every  eye, 

I  gaze  upon  yon  silver  moon, 

And  muse  on  happier  days  gone  by. 

Or  at  the  morning’s  early  dawn. 

When  spangling  dews  bedeck  the  plain, 
I  hasten  to  the  flowery  lawn. 

And  listen  to  the  linnet's  strain. 

And  while  in  pensive  mood  I  stray. 

To  reach  the  well-known  silent  glade, 
The  feather’d  minstrels  cheer  my  way, 
And  bid  me  welcome  to  its  shade. 


A  nd  there  the  folktged  trees  amomgv 
Entranc’d  In  busy  fancy’s  dream. 

While  carolling  their  artless  gong 
Beside  the  smoothly  flowing  stream, 

I  sit  aud strike  my  simple  lyre. 

Where  no  one's  near  to  hear  its  sound  ; 
Or  Goldsmith’s  classic  page  admire, 

Where  truest  wit  and  sense  abound. 

Or  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 

Wrapt  up  in  pleasing  contemplation. 
Peruse  poor  Butler’s  lively  song 
In  mirth-inspiring  admiration. 

And  there  is  Swift’s  satiric  lay. 

And  Tope  and  Byron’s  swelling  tone. 

And  gentle  Cowper,  harmless  Gay, 

And  chaste,  harmonious  Addison. 

And  there  is  one  of  high  renown, 

A  bard  of  never  dying  fame ; 

One  whom  Britannia’s  proud  to  own. 
Immortal  Sbakspeare  is  his  name. 

Nor  yet  for|et  lov’d  Schiller  here, 
Teutonia’s  pride  and  brightest  star  ! 

To  me  more  welcome  and  more  dear 
Than  any  other  bard  by  far. 

No — never  will  thy  glory  die, 

Thy  honour’d  name  ne’er  be  forgot ; 

When  thy  enchanting  page  is  nigh. 

Oh,  then  how  happy  is  my  lot  ! 

Who  would  not  drop  a  grateful  tear. 

While  of  thy  radiant  genius  telling? 

And  offer  up  his  fervent  prayer, 

For  peace  to  thee  in  thy  cold  dw  elling. 

But  while  I  thus  in  humble  lay, 

Thy  hut  too  early  doom  deplore. 

I’ll  not  forget  to  hail  the  day 
When  fortune  gave  us  thee — Tom  Moore ! 

For  thine’s  in  truth  a  genuine  strain, 

A  strain  which  few  have  sang  before; 

An  antidote  to  care  and  pain. 

And  sparkling  bright  as — thee  Tom  Moore 

No  hireling  muse  thy  pen  employs. 

Thou  nobly  scorn’st  her  tempting  lore. 

And  sing’st  of  love,  and  life’s  best  joys, 

Aud  may  those  joys  be  thine,  Torn  Moore  ! 

J.  E.  S. 


ANECDOTE. 

At  dinner  parties  in  Holland,  soup  is 
served  up  all  the  year  round ;  it  is  also 
customary  in  that  country  to  drink  to 
unmarried  people  the  health  of  their  in¬ 
tended,  or,  in  other  words,  of  their  sweet¬ 
hearts.  It  happened  that  at  one  of  these 
parties,  on  a  hot  summer’s  day,  an  English 
gentleman  sat  next  a  Dutch  lady,  who 
had  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  English 
language ;  after  the  soup,  the  wine,  as  is 
usual,  being  handed  round,  he  helped  her 
to  a  glass,  and  drank  to  her  (in  English) 
the  toast  alluded  to,  of  44  Madam,  your 
sweetheart when  she,  understanding 
him  to  say,  44  Madam,  you  sweat  hard,” 
instantly  rejoined,  44  Yes,  sir,  that  comes 
from  the  soup,”  to  the  no  small  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman. 
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®fjc  present  Appearance  of  tfje  ifielu  Honfcoii 

Bridge. 


Tiie  above  correctly  engraved  view,  gives 
the  present  appearance  of  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge,  and  by  referring  to  our  former 
notices*  of  the  Old  Bridge,  and  of  the 
proposed  erection  of  the  new  one,  our 
readers  will  be  in  possession  of  all  that  is 
of  value  or  interest.  It  will  be  recollected, 
that  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Alder¬ 
man  Garratt,  (then  Lord  Mayor,)  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1825.  William  John 
JollifFe,  Esq.  and  Sir  Edward  Banks, 
have  contracted  to  complete  the  same  be¬ 
fore  March,  1830,  for  the  sum  of  468,000/. 
The  middle  arch  of  the  bridge  will  be 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  span,  and 
thirty-seven  feet  six  inches  rise ;  the  ar¬ 
ches  next  the  centre,  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  span,  and  thirty-five  feet  nino 
inches  rise,  the  springing  being  seven  feet 
six  inches  below  high-water  line.  The 
carriage-road  over  the  bridge  is  to  be 
thirty-six  feet  wide,  being  twelve  feet 
wider  than  Blackfriars  bridge ;  and  the 
footpaths  are  each  to  be  of  the  width  of 
nine  feet.  The  abutment  and  two  piers 
next  the  Surrey  side,  are  so  far  advanced, 
that  several  courses  of  arch  stones  are  set, 
and  the  centres  are  getting  ready  for  these 
two  arches.  The  steam  engine,  being  no 
longer  wanting  there,  has  been  removed 
from  the  Surrey  side,  to  be  employed  in 
pumping  the  water  out  of  the  remaining 
three  coffer  dams,  on  the  City  side  of  the 
river;  two  of  which  are  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  admit  of  the  two  piers  being 
founded  this  season.  The  whole  of  the 
outside  work,  and  the  arch-stones  are  of 


granite,  from  Aberdeen,  or  from  Haytor 
(Devon),  which  is  very  like  the  Aber¬ 
deen,  being  a  stone  of  a  blueish  colour, 
and  very  hard  and  durable.  The  interior 
will  be  built  principally  of  Bramby  Fall 
and  Whitby  stone. — From  parliamentary 
evidence,  it  appears  that  on  an  average 
fourteen  people  were  drowned  every  year 
by  shooting  the  Old  Bridge ;  and  as  the 
water  is  now  still  more  obstructed  by  the 
new  works,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
take  down  two  of  the  arches  of  the  Old 
Bridge,  after  having  substituted  one  of 
wood,  in  order  that  the  pier  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  might  be  removed  ;  which  will,  no 
doubt,  afford  great  relief  to  the  current. 
The  piers  of  the  New  Bridge  are  built 
upon  beech  piles,  the  tops  of  which  are 
considerably  below  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  forty-five  feet  below  high  water.  The 
foundation  is  farther  protected  by  a  row 
of  piles,  driven  quite  close,  and  com¬ 
pletely  surrounding  the  bearing-piles,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  current  of  water  getting 
through  them  and  loosening  the  ground. 


A  whimsical  circumstance  occurred 
lately  at  Sadler’s  W ells,  during  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  Aquatic  Spectacle. 
Three  sailors,  doubting  the  reality  of  the 
water,  got  on  the  stage,  from  which  one 
of  them  actually  plunged  into  the  reser¬ 
voir,  and,  as  he  rose,  exclaimed  loudly, 
u By  Jove,  it  is  real  water;”  and  then 
swimming  to  the  farther  extremity  of  it, 
got  out  highly  delighted  with  his  experi¬ 
ment. 


*  See  the  Mirror,  pp.  20,  337,  398,  vol.  i.  aud 
p.  411,  vol.  iii. 
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CALIGRAPHY. 

Although  the  Mirror  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  praise  or  dispraise  the  productions 
of  the  artist,  or  criticise  the  works  of  the 
author,  yet  we  must  be  allowed  to  turn 
aside  fora  moment,  from  our  usual  path, 
to  notice  a  delightful  and  happy  specimen 
of  the  art  of  penmanship.  We  have,  in 
one  of  our  former  numbers,  recommended 
Mr.  Walter  Paton’s  efforts  to  attention, 
and  we  are  again  urged  to  award  another 
laurel  to  his  wreath  of  well-earned  fame. 

The  subject  of  the  present  engraving  is 
the  duke  of  York’s  speech  on  the  Catholic 
claims,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  during  a 
late  session  of  parliament,  and  is  enriched 
with  a  beautifully-executed  and  correct 
portrait  of  his  royal  highness,  engraved 
by  Thomson,  from  Mr.  Jackson’s  fine 
picture. 


No.  XLV. 


JAMES  CHAMBERS,  ■ 

AN  ITINERANT  POET. 

James  Chambers  was  born  at  Soham, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  year  1748  ;  his 
father  was  a  leather-seller,  in  tolerably 
good  circumstances ;  but  being  overtaken 
by  misfortune,  he  became  involved,  and 
his  son,  either  from  necessity  or  choice, 
left  his  home,  and  pursued  the  life  of  a 
pedlar.  What  first  induced  Chambers  to 
attempt  poetic  composition  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  that  he 
had  the  genius  for  it,  and  that  he  was 
likewise  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  same 
poetic  turn  of  mind,  as  far  as  the  hurry  of 
business  would  admit  of  the  indulgence  of 
it.  His  first  poem  appears  to  have  been 
an  acrostic  on  his  own  name.  Numerous 
were  the  early  productions  in  this  style, 
which  he  has  in  his  travels  dispersed 
about  the  country,  to  the  no  small  fame  of 
a  match  and  net-seller.  Verses  were  com¬ 
posed  by  him  without  any  premeditation, 
or  very  close  application,  and  the  profits 
accruing  from  them  came  often  oppor¬ 
tunely  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  half-fed 
stomach,  which,  through  a  series  of  72 
years,  he  often  experienced  with  sorrow. 
By  thirst  he  was  seldom  distressed,  a  pool 
or  brook  containing  that  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  great  pleasure  in  drinking ;  never¬ 
theless,  meeting,  at  times,  with  a  more 
substantial  cordial,  he  was  very  thankful 
that  home-brewed  beer  had  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  among  those  who  charitably  slaked 
his  parched  lungs,  though  he  seldom  gave 
that  verbal  thankfulness,  which,  on  his 
part,  politeness  would  make  proper.  As 


to  apparel,  (as  in  most  other  things  per¬ 
taining  to  the  external  comfort  of  rational 
creatures,)  he  discovered  no  taste,  though 
an  uncommon  peculiarity ;  any  thread¬ 
bare,  worn,  cast-off  vestment  required  no 
fashionable  adornment  to  recommend  it 
to  his  service,  so  that  a  more  wretched 
appearance,  and  combination  of  rags  and 
filth,  words  are  not  capable  of  describing 
— his  visage  nearly  excluded  from  the 
public  eye  by  the  uncouth  manner  of 
wearing  a  tattered  hat,  his  feet  exposed 
to  the  rough  greetings  of  stones,  gravel, 
and  wet,  and  his  whole  frame,  at  times,  to 
the  rude  blasts  and  gelid  visits  of  the 
wintry  storm.  Truth,  honesty,  and  every 
ingredient  requisite  to  the  composition  of 
an  upright  mind,  he  certainly  possessed. 
Cruelty  he  held  in  detestation,  and  was 
never  known  to  commit  any  action  that 
could  be  justly  challenged  as  such. 

His  only  attendance  at  school  was  for 
the  space  of  a  month  in  his  childhood ; 
nevertheless,  from  a  self-cultivated  mind, 
he  was  master  of  much  learning,  which 
elicited  from  every  one  praise  and  admi¬ 
ration.  It  would,  he  scarcely  justifiable 
to  give  him  the  appellation  of  linguist, 
though  he  had  a  smattering  of  several 
languages. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  his  poverty 
obliged  him  to  submit  himself  to  Soham 
workhouse  ;  but  leaving  this  abode,  so 
repugnant  to  his  feelings,  he  again  became 
the  wandering  object  already  described, 
having,  for  the  most  part  when  travelling, 
no  other  lodging  than  what  a  barn,  stable, 
pigsty,  or  the  field  offered  to  him,  want¬ 
ing  the  means  to  procure  any  accommo¬ 
dation  suitable  to  a  weary  traveller,  and 
discovering  such  wretchedness  as  to  induce 
the  generality  of  people  to  reject  him  as  a 
lodger.  Chambers  was  never  christened 
or  married,  though  he  formerly  made 
some  progression  towards  matrimony,  by 
forming  an  acq-uaintance  with  a  young 
woman,  who,  after  a  number  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  solicitations  and  hapless  endea¬ 
vours,  left  him  a  prey  to  the  pungent 
pangs  of  disappointment.  His  frequent 
abode  was  in  a  hut  at  Woodbridge,  in  a 
condition  extremely  squalid,  and  unable, 
from  its  decayed  state,  to  screen  him  from 
the  chilling  intrusion  of  inclement  air  ; 
yet  there  he  reclined  during  the  night, 
(surrounded  by  the  impure  stench  of  the 
interior,  and  a  mass  of  filth  which  formed 
a  mound  at  the  door,)  on  a  couch  of  dried 
herbs,  where,  if  the  invasion  of  its  nume¬ 
rous  inmates  of  terror  (which  prohibited 
him  from  sleeping)  were  excluded,  he 
would  prefer  his  homely  gear  and  solitary 
ahocle  to  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  a 
more  eligible  sphere. 

His  general  appearance  was  wretched 
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in  the  extreme ;  for  many  years  he  wan¬ 
dered  about  different  villages,  subsisting 
on  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  such 
passengers  as  were  moved  to  pity  by  his 
forlorn  and  miserable  appearance.  He 
constantly  ranged  about  in  all  weathers, 
from  morning  to  night,  and  seemed  insen¬ 
sible  of  the  worst.  In  this  wretched  man¬ 
ner  he  subsisted,  always  sleeping  in  the 
fields,  an  outhouse,  or  under  some  hedge, 
wherever  night  happened  to  overtake  him$ 
and  was  always  attended  by  a  large  com¬ 
pany  of  dogs,  who  shared  his  scanty  pit¬ 
tance,  and  watched  over  his  repose.  Utterly 
averse  to  every  degree  of  restraint  and  con¬ 
finement,  ho  describes  a  poor-house  as 

- “  A  prison,  with  a  milder  name. 

Which  few  inhabit  without  dread  or  shame 

and  the  horror  of  being  confined  to  such  a 
revolting  abode,  which  continually  haunt¬ 
ed  his  mind,  he  pathetically  noticed  in  a 
poem,  entitled  u  The  Poor  Poetaster.” 

'  In  1810,  a  gentleman  very  kindly  and 
humanely  interested  himself  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  itinerant  poet,  and  published  a 
statement  of  his  casein  a  provincial  paper, 
which  induced  the  late  duchess  of  Chan- 
dos,  countess  of  Dysart,  lord  Henniker, 
&c.  to  send  donations  for  the  use  of  this 
solitary  wanderer.  A  plan  was  accord- 
ingly  formed  to  make  him  stationary,  but 
an  attempt  might  as  well  have  been  made 
to  hedge  in  the  cuckoo.  A  cottage  was 
hired  and  furnished,  and  his  poems  were 
to  have  been  printed  for  his  benefit ; 
but,  alas !  a  scene  of  humble  comfort 
seemed  neither  grateful  to  his  mind,  nor 
auspicious  to  his  muse ;  for,  after  residing 
there  a  month  or  tw7o,  he  set  off  on  one  of 
his  peregrinations,  and  returned  no  more. 
Custom,  doubtless,  had  wrought  such  a 
habit  in  his  nature,  that  he  really  would 
have  preferred  the  solitude  of  a  sordid 
shed  to  the  splendid  enjoyments  of  a  pa¬ 
lace,  and  a  bed  of  straw  to  a  couch  of 
down. 

His  poems  have  since  been  published; 
and  in  the  county  which  he  so  frequently 
perambulated,  are  well  known,  and  there 
enjoy  popularity  both  from  the  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  the  writer,  and  the  plain  moral 
which  every  rhyme  and  every  verse  con¬ 
vey.  He  has  ceased  to  exist ;  but  where 
his  remains  are  interred,  or  in  what  vil¬ 
lage  he  died,  no  information  has  been 
given.  His  life  was  important  and,  use¬ 
ful  —his  placid  and  resigned  nature  was 
dignified  and  honourable — and  may  teach 
us  not  to  u  despise  the  simple  annals  of 
the  poor.” 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  ^Journals. 


A  PUPIL’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
DR.  PARR. 

On  one  occasion,  I  recollect  the  doctor’s 
making  the  pupils  get  up  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  during  a  tremendous 
thunder-storm.  We  found  our  preceptor 
in  the  library,  smoking  with  philosophi¬ 
cal  tranquillity,  the  windows  and  door 
being  open.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
rusty  black,  with  a  large  glazed  cocked- 
hat  over  his  nightcap.  After  desiring  us 
to  sit  down,  he  gave  us  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  facts  and  discoveries  con¬ 
nected  with  electricity,  Dr.  Franklin’s 
invention  of  conductors,  &c.,  interspersed 
with  amusing  anecdotes,  having  reference 
to  the  same  subject.  All  this  time,  Parr 
went  on  smoking  at  intervals,  with  per¬ 
fect  composure,  whilst  the  rain  fell  down 
in  torrents,  which,  with  the  awful  claps 
of  thunder,  and  vivid  Hashes  of  lightning, 
produced  a  very  striking  effect  upon  our 
minds.  It  was  like  listening  to  a  disqui¬ 
sition  upon  lava,  near  the  crater  of  Mount 
Vesuvius. 

Nothing  could  exceed  my  preceptor’s 
benevolent  zeal  on  occasions  where  his 
services  as  a  clergyman  wrere  required  by 
the  sick,  the  oppressed,  or  the  unfortunate, 
or  by  the  criminal  sentenced  to  forfeit  his 
life  to  the  law's  of  his  country.  In  one 
instance  of  this  latter  description,  having 
reason  to  suppose  the  evidence  defective, 
his  exertions  were  most  active  and  unre¬ 
mitting  to  obtain  a  respite,  which  he  ef¬ 
fected  through  the  late  duke  of  Portland, 
to  whom  he  addressed  a  very  eloquent 
letter  on  the  subject ;  and  he  had  ulti¬ 
mately  the  satisfaction  of  procuring, 
through  the  same  channel,  a  full  pardon 
for  the  unfortunate  man,  whose  innocence 
was  proved  satisfactorily ;  and  of  which 
the  doctor  was  so  convinced,  that  he  took 
him  into  his  service  until  he  had  obtained 
another  situation.  It  is  gratifying  to  add, 
that  the  man’s  subsequent  conduct  was 
such  as  to  justify  the  exertions  which 
were  made  in  his  favour. 

Of  a  similar  description  was  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Parr  when  his  friend  Mr.  Oliver, 
an  apothecary  at  Stafford,  was  tried  for 
the  murder  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  pottery  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  whose  consent  Mr.  Oliver  had 
obtained  to  marry  his  daughter.  Having 
subsequently  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
and  having  forbidden  the  visits  of  Mr. 
Oliver,  the  latter  was  so  exasperated  by 
the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  that  he 
called  upon  the  father  of  the  lady,  and 
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upon  hearing  him  repeat  his  refusal,  shot 
him  on  the  spot.  The  only  ground  of 
defence  on  the  trial  was  the  insanity  of 
the  prisoner,  of  which  the  doctor  was  so 
firmly  convinced,  that  he  strained  every 
nerve  in  his  favour.  But  all  his  exer¬ 
tions  were  fruitless.  The  murder,  indeed, 
was  effected  with  much  deliberation,  and 
after  previously  purchasing  a  mould 
wherewith  to  cast  the  bullets.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  fatal.  During  the  interval 
between  the  sentence  passed  on  Mr.  Oli¬ 
ver  and  his  execution,  Parr  visited  him 
daily  in  his  cell,  and  remained  with  him 
during  the  whole  of  the  night  preceding 
the  awful  catastrophe,  pouring  balm  into 
the  wounds  of  his  friend’s  afflicted  mind, 
and  preparing  him  by  prayer  and  exhor¬ 
tation  for  another  world.  This  was  a 
subject  to  which  the  doctor  could  never 
allude  without  visible  emotion. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  first  arrival  at 
Hatton,  the  doctor  took  me  into  the  li¬ 
brary,  and  with  the  utmost  gravity  of 
countenance,  said  to  me,  44  An  impression 
prevails  among  my  servants,  that  my 
wine-cellar  is  haunted  by  a  ghost.  Now, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  whether  there  is 
any  foundation  for  the  idea  or  not.  But 
I  do  know  that  it  protects  my  wine  ;  and 
therefore  I  must  insist  upon  your  never 
alluding  to  it  with  any  levity.”  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  emphatically  added, 

44  If  you  do,  you  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quence.  You  understand  me." 

When  I  commenced  my  vocation  of 
amanuensis,  the  doctor  gave  me  some  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  mode  of  fulfilling  my 
duty.  Among  other  things,  he  desired 
me  always  to  spell  honour,  favour,  See. 
with  the  w,  saying,  44  None  of  your  cox- 
comical  abbreviations.”  In  dictating,  it 
was  always  his  wish  that  I  should  put 
him  in  mind  of  any  too  frequent  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  same  word,  or  other  instances 
of  what  might  appear  to  me  faults  in 
composition,  which  he  would  instantly 
correct,  at  the  same  time  thanking  me  for 
my  suggestion.  He  once  introduced  me 
to  a  lady,  into  whose  house  he  had  brought 
me  as  a  guest,  in  the  following  manner  : 

• — 44  Allow  me,  madam,  to  introduce  to 
you  an  old  pupil,  whom  I  have  often 
flogged,  and  who  is,  I  assure  you,  ail  the 
better  for  it. 

Parr  often  received  presents  from  his 
friends  of  game,  poultry,  &c.  On  one 
occasion  I  recollect  the  arrival  of  a  turkey 
and  chine  at  Hatton,  without  any  inti¬ 
mation  from  what  quarter  they  came. 
The  doctor,  after  thinking  a  little  while, 
settled  it  in  his  own  mind  that  they  were 
a  present  from  one  of  his  friends,  who  re¬ 
sided  in  the  county  from  whence  the  par- 
eel  had  been  sent ;  and  under  that  im¬ 


pression  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which 
were  these  words  : — 44  We  feasted  yester¬ 
day  on  your  turkey  and  chine,  which 
were  both  excellent ;  and  we  drank  the 
health  of  the  donor  in  a  bumper.”  A  few 
4ays  afterwards  Parr  received  another  si¬ 
milar  present  from  the  individual  alluded 
to,  with  a  letter  to  the  following  effect : — 
44  My  dear  doctor,  the  turkey  and  chine 
you  mention  did  not  come  from  me.  I 
hope  those  which  I  now  send  will  prove 
equally  good.” 

The  doctor’s  pipes  were  generally  pre¬ 
sents  from  his  friends.  Mr.  Peregrine 
Dealtry,  in  particular,  used  often  to  sup¬ 
ply  him.  Once  he  received,  at  Hatton, 
a  box  of  very  handsome  pipes,  with  a 
plume  of  feathers  on  the  bowl,  which,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  were  a  present 
from  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  earl  of 
Abingdon  gave  him  a  superb  Turkish 
pipe.  Trivial  as  the  circumstance  may 
be  thought,  I  will  just  mention,  that  the 
doctor,  when  smoking,  always  held  the 
bowl  of  the  pipe  with  his  finger  and 
thumb,  although  the  heat  would  not  have 
been  endurable  by  a  person  unaccustomed 
to  that  habit. 

Mr.  J.  once  met  my  preceptor  at  the 
house  of  the  late  Dr.  Disney.  After  din¬ 
ner,  perceiving  that  the  doctor  was  not 
disposed  to  talk,  and  that  the  conversa¬ 
tion  flagged,  Mr.  J.  (having  previously 
whispered  to  a  friend  that  he  would  bring 
Parr  out)  availed  himself  of  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  of  opposing,  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  warmth,  some  opinion  which  the 
doctor  had  just  been  expressing.  Before 
Mr.  J.  had  uttered  many  words,  Parr  in¬ 
terrupted  him,  saying  in  a  loud  voice,  but 
with  the  utmost  good-humour,  44  Hold 
your  tongue— -don’t  provoke  me — I’ll  ex¬ 
pose  your  ignorance.”  Mr.  J.  having 
still  persisted,  in  pursuance  of  his  pre¬ 
concerted  plan,  the  doctor  laid  down  his 
pipe  very  deliberately,  and,  after  saying, 
in  the  way  of  preface,  44  Now,  Jennyns, 
I’ll  have  no  mercy  on  you,”  talked  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  strain  of  animated 
eloquence,  which  delighted  the  whole 
party,  and  no  one  more  than  Mr.  J.,  who, 
at  the  conclusion  of  Parr’s  speech,  con¬ 
fessed  the  stratagem  which  he  had  made 
use  of.  This  did  not  at  all  offend  the 
doctor,  who  only  said,  44  Oh,  you  dog !” 
and  having  been  once  roused,  talked  most 
agreeably  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  — — ,  in  Grosve- 
nor-square,  where  Mr.  Jennyns  met  seve¬ 
ral  persons,  including  Dr.  Parr,  assembled 
before  dinner,  in  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  — — , 
whose  arrival  they  every  moment  expected, 
intended  to  study  mathematics  ;  and  it 
was  suggested  to  the  doctor,  who  was  in~ 
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timate  with  that  gentleman,  that  it  would 
be  a  friendly  action  to  induce  him  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  purpose  ;  upon  which  Parr 
exclaimed,  u  lie  learn  mathematics  !  a 
blockhead  !  Leave  him  to  me  ;  I’ll 
crush  the  silly  project.”  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  Mr. - having  made  his  appear¬ 

ance,  Parr  took  him  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  and  addressed  him  thus,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  listening  : — u  I 

am  told,  S - ,  that  you  are  going  to 

study  mathematics.  Now,  my  dear - , 

(speaking  in  the  kindest  tone  of  voice,) 
you  know  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for 
you  ;  indeed,  1  have  a  sincere  friendship 

for  you.  But  you  know,  my  dear - , 

that  you  are  a  fool  1  You  must  be  aware 
that  you  are  almost  an  idiot  !  My  dear 
fellow,  if  you  study  mathematics,  you 
will  be  a  madman ;  and  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  you  to  wish  to  see  you  in  a 
strait  waistcoat  !”  Mr.  —  ■  appeared  to 
be  thunderstruck,  but  took  in  good  part 
the  advice  of  the  doctor,  who  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  friend  would  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  pursuing  his  mathematical 
studies. 

The  following  practical  joke  was  played 

off  upon  Parr,  at  Mr. - ’s  house  in 

Grosvenor-square.  Parr  being  there r  on 
a  visit,  and  a  warm  bath  having  at  his 
request  been  prepared  for  him,  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  two  bells  in  the  room, 
one  of  which,  he  was  told,  was  for  hot , 

and  the  other  for  cold  water.  Mr. - 

had,  however,  given  orders,  that  upon  the 
ringing  of  either  of  the  bells,  a  fresh  sup¬ 
ply  of  hot  water  should  be  poured  in. 
Parr,  when  in  the  bath,  thinking  it  too 
warm,  immediately  rang  what  he  had 
been  told  was  the  cold  water  bell,  and 
waited  for  a  minute  or  two,  expecting  the 
heat  to  diminish.  Finding,  to  his  great 
surprise,  the  water  hotter  than  before,  and 
thinking  that  he  had  pulled  the  wrong 
bell,  he  rang  the  other  as  hard  as  pos¬ 
sible.  But  this  only  increased  the  evil 
by  producing  a  reinforcement  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter  ;  until  at  length  the  heat  became  so 
intolerable,  that  he  jumped  out  of  the 
bath  in  a  passion,  exclaiming,  “  Good 
God  !  do  they  mean  to  boil  me  ?” — u  No, 

doctor,  said  Mr. - ,  who  was  listening 

on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  1  only 
intended  that  you  should  be  par-boiled. 
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THE  WISH. 

On,  it  is  not  on  lip  or  brow 

On  which  you  may  read  change; 
But  it  is  in  the  heart  below 
That  much  of  new  aud  strange 
Lies  hiddpn.  Woe  the  hour  betide 
That  ever  they  had  aught  to  hide ! 


My  step  is  in  the  lighted  hall, 

Roses  are  round  my  hair, 

And  my  laugh  rings  as  if  of  all 
I  were  the  gayest  there  ; 

And  tell  me,  if  ’mid  these  around, 
Lighter  word  or  smile  be  found. 

But  come  not  on  my  solitude, 

Mine  after  hour  of  gloom, 

When  silent  lip  and  sullen  brow 
Contrast  the  light  and  bloom, 

Which  seem’d  a  short  while  past  to  be 
As  if  they  were  a  part  of  me. 

As  the  red  wreaths  that  bind  my  hair 
Are  artificial  flowers, 

Made  for,  and  only  meant  to  wear 
When  amid  festal  hours ; 

Just  so  the  smiles  that  round  me  play 
Are  false,  and  flung  aside,  as  they. 

And  when  the  reckless  crowd  among 
I  speak  of  one  sweet  art. 

How  lightly  can  I  name  the  song. 

Winch  yet  has  wrung  my  heart  1 
That  lute  and.  heart  alike  have  chords 
Not  to  be  spoken  of  in  words — 

Or  spoken  but  when  the  dew  goes 
On  its  sweet  pilgrimage, 

Or  when  its  ray  the  moonbeam  throws 
Upon  the  lighted  page. 

On  which  the  burning  heart  has  pour’d 
The  treasures  of  its  secret  hoard. 

These  are  the  poet’s  hours  !  oh  !  these, — 
Secret,  aud  still,  and  deep — 

The  hot  noon  lull’d  by  singing  bees 
Or  the  blue  midnight’s  sleep. 

When  odour,  wind,  and  star,  and  flower 
Are  ruling  is  the  poet’s  hour. 

But  ill  betide  the  time  when  he 
Shall  wish  to  hear  his  song 
Borne  from  its  own  sweet  secrecy 
On  words  of  praise  along ; 

Alas  for  fame  !  ’tis  as  the  sun 
That  withers  what  it  shines  upon. 

My  lute  is  but  a  humble  lute, 

Yet  o’er  it  have  been  thrown 
Those  laurel  leaves,  that  well  might  suit 
With  one  of  loftier  tone. 

And  yet  is  there  one  chord  appears 
Unwet  with  sad  and  secret  tears’ 

Are  there  not  in  yon  midnight  sky 
Planets,  whose  ruling  sway 
From  our  birth  shape  our  destiny ; — 
Some  that  with  darkling  ray 
In  one  fix’d  mournful  aspect  shine  ! 

Such  natal  star  I  feel  is  mine. 

And  once  my  horoscope  was  read, 

They  said  that  I  should  have 
A  brightness  o’er  my  pathway  shed. 

And  then  an  early  grave ; 

Feelings  wrorn  with  a  sense  their  own, 

A.s  chords  burst  by  their  own  sweet  tone. 

1  have  one  wish,  'tis  wild  and  vain. 

Yet  still  that  wish  will  be. 

That  I  might  rest  in  yon  wide  main. 

My  tomb  the  mighty  sea; 

As  if  at  once  my  spirit  went 
To  blend  with  the  vast  element. 
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One  day  I  saw  a  grave  just  made, 

How  drear,  how  dark,  how  cold; 

There  when  the  coffin  had  been  laid. 

They  trampled  down  the  mould: 

A  -week  more  ’twas  a  step  and  seat 
For  heartless  rest,  and  careless  feet, 

Be  my  death-pillow,  where  the  rock 
Amidst  no  mortal  tread— 

No  carved  epitaph  to  mock 
The  dow  unconscious  dead  ; 

Or  he  my  grave  the  billows  deep, 

W  here  the  sun  shines  and  the  winds  weep. 

Ibid. 


OR, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS . 


AN  ITALIAN  SCENE. 

I  am  much  refreshed  by  sitting  in  the 
cool  air  of  the  balcony  to  my  breakfast 
room ;  and  amused  with  the  enchanting 
prospect  I  have  now  before  my  eyes.  All 
the  bay  of  Naples,  covered  with  light 
skiffs  and  pleasure  boats  ;  Vesuvius  and 
Somma  receiving  the  gilded  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  which  tinges  all  the  coast  of 
Sorrento  and  the  island  of  Caprea,  with  a 
pale  violet  inexpressibly  soft  and  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  Portici  glittering  in  white  splendour 
over  the  fatal  lavas  that  buried  Hercula¬ 
neum  seven  times  beneath  their  destruc¬ 
tive  floods  ;  St.  J orio  hanging  on  the  ve¬ 
nerable  sides  of  the  fertile  Somma,  amid 
vineyards  and  groves  of  citron  ;  the  throng 
of  shipping  in  the  mole,  whose  masts 
rise  like  a  forest;  the  crowded  Chiaia, 
the  parade  of  carriages,  like  one  vast 
procession  ;  the  busy  Lazzaroni  of  St. 
Lucia,  and  the  idle  herd  of  soldiers  in 
the  opposite  barracks  ;  the  rich  melody 
of  the  evening  band,  whose  deep  swelling 
notes  seem  wafted  with  the  cool  breezes 
from  the  sea ;  the  currents  of  liquid  lava 
that  course  each  other  down  the  shaggy 
cheeks  of  Vesuvius,  and,  as  the  sun 
sinks  lower,  assume  a  brighter  hue  which, 
while  I  write,  increases  to  vivid  fire ;  all 
these  form  such  a  spectacle — so  interest¬ 
ing  a  prospect,  and  so  enlivening  a  scene, 
that  it  baffles  all  description,  unless  one’s 
pen  possessed  the  power  of  pouring  forth 
“  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn.” 

While  we  were  at  tea  in  the  Albergo 
Reale,  such  a  scene  presented  itself  as 
every  one  agreed  was  beyond  anything  of 
that  kind  they  had  ever  seen  before.  It 
tv  as  caused  by  the  moon,  which  suddenly 
rose  behind  the  convent  upon  Vesuvius  ; 
at  first,  a  small  bright  line,  silvering  all 
the  clouds,  and  then  a  full  orb  that  threw 
a  blaze  of  light  across  the  sea,  through 


which  the  vessels  passed  and  repassed  in 
a  most  beautiful  manner.  At  the  same 
time,  the  lava,  of  a  different  hue,  spread 
its  warm  tint  upon  all  the  objects  near  it, 
and  threw  a  red  line  across  the  bay,  di¬ 
rectly  parallel  to  the  reflection  of  the 
moon's  rays.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes 
which  one  dwells  upon  with  regret,  be¬ 
cause  one  feels  the  impossibility  of  re¬ 
taining  the  impression  it  affords.  It  re¬ 
mains  in  the  memory,  but  then  all  its 
outlines  and  its  colours  are  so  faintly 
touched,  that  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle 
fades  away  with  the  landscape  ;  which, 
when  covered  by  the  clouds  of  the  night 
and  veiled  in  darkness,  can  never  be  re¬ 
vived  by  the  pencil,  the  pen,  or  by  any 
recourse  to  the  traces  it  has  left  upon  the 
mind. —  The  Life  and  Remains  of  Dr. 
Clarke. 


THE  WELSH. 

The  pride  of  the  Welsh  is  not  merely 
genealogical ;  neither  is  it  altogether  the 
result  of  those  feelings  which  arise  from 
a  consciousness  of  being  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  stock  of  true  Britons.  It  is  in  great 
measure  founded  upon  the  arbitrary  spirit 
of  the  feudal  system.  That  pride,  which 
formerly  taught  the  lord  to  look  down 
with  contempt  upon  his  vassal,  still  in¬ 
clines  every  Welshman  to  consider  him¬ 
self  as  a  being  of  a  different  nature  from 
those  whom  Providence  has  placed  below 
him.  In  fact,  almost  all  Wales  is  a 
remnant  of  the  feudal  system.  Its  inha¬ 
bitants  consist  of  rich  and  poor,  with 
little  or  no  medium.  It  is  the  great  man 
and  his  dependant,  the  lord  and  his 
vassal. 

The  clergy,  who  in  other  states  form 
a  respectable,  and  I  may  add  an  inde¬ 
pendent  part  of  society,  are  by  no  means 
of  that  description  in  Wales.  They  are 
chiefly  selected  from  the  lower  orders  ; 
from  the  cottage  of  the  husbandman,  or 
the  offspring  of  the  peasant,  I  make  use 
of  the  terms  husbandman  and  peasant , 
because  those  who  bear  the  denomination 
of  farmer  throughout  the  country,  differ 
but  little  from  an  English  day-labourer. 
They  possess  a  few  acres  of  ground,  usu¬ 
ally  appropriated  to  potatoes  and  barley ; 
with  a  cottage  by  no  means  superior,  and 
frequently  inferior,  to  the  little  tenement 
of  an  English  pauper.  Hence  it  is,  that 
at  the  houses  of  their  principal  people, 
the  clergy  deem  it  no  degradation  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  upper  servants,  to  dine  at 
their  table,  to  drink  ale  in  their  kitchen, 
and  now  and  then  to  be  admitted,  as  a 
mark  of  peculiar  condescension,  to  the 
presence  of  their  master.  Their  female 
relations  are  not  unfrequently  servants  in 
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thase  families,  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
ladies’  maids,  housekeepers,  See. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  experienced 
a  greater  shock,  than  I  once  felt,  at  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  table  with  a  young  clergy¬ 
man  who  had  been  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  whose  sister  acted  as  servant 
in  the  very  family  with  which  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  dine.  I  well  knew  the  master  of 
that  family  possessed  a  benevolence  of 
heart,  with  a  degree  of  urbanity  and 
affability  of  manners,  rarely  to  be  paral¬ 
leled.  It  was  to  me  a  perfect  paradox. 
More  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
manners  of  a  people,  to  which  I  was  then 
a  stranger,  has  since  unravelled  the  mys¬ 
tery.  It  was  not  that  a  clergyman  in 
Wales  was  exposed  to  a  trial,  which  an 
English  clergyman  would  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  support ;  but  that  the  Welsh 
clergy  are  a  different  set  of  men,  and  are 
selected  from  an  order  of  society,  inferior 
to  that  class,  from  which  the  English 
usually  derive  their  candidates  for  holy 
orders _ Ibid. 


THE  PAPAL  BENEDICTION. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  before  me  ;  and 
were  it  otherwise,  imagination  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  conceiving  so  sublime  a  spectacle. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth  seem¬ 
ed  assembled  in  one  vast  multitude ;  while 
the  murmur  of  innumerable  tongues,  in 
different  languages,  ascended  like  the 
roaring  of  an  ocean.  Confusion  could 
scarcely  be  greater  in  the  plains  of  Shi- 
nar,  when  the  descendants  of  Noah  fled 
from  the  superstructure  of  their  ignorance 
and  folly. — As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  tops  of  all  the  houses  in  Rome  were 
laden  with  spectators.  A  single  square, 
in  the  spacious  area  below,  was  preserved 
free  from  the  multitude,  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  Pope’s  military,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  quadrangle.  Every 
other  spot  was  occupied ;  and  so  closely 
were  the  people  united,  that  their  heads 
in  motion  resembled  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
The  variety  of  colours  blended  together, 
and  glittering  in  the  sun,  produced  an 
effect  of  equal  novelty  and  splendour.  It 
surpassed  all  I  had  ever  seen  or  imagined ; 
nor  do  I  believe  any  country  upon  the 
globe  ever  produced  its  parallel. 

While  I  was  occupied  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  this  amazing  spectacle,  a  loud 
flourish  of  trumpets,  from  the  two  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  area,  announced  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cavalry.  First  entered  the 
nobles,  in  habits  of  green  and  gold, 
mounted  upon  sumptuous  chargers,  who 
came  prancing  into  the  centre  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  quadrangle.  Other  troops  followed  ; 


and  the  whole  corps  saluting  the  balcony 
over  the  grand  portals  of  St.  Peter’s, 
from  which  his  Holiness  was  to  appear, 
arranged  themselves  in  order. 

At  this  instant  a  bell  tolled ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  multi¬ 
tude,  such  a  silence  prevailed,  as  one 
would  have  thought  it  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  without  a  miracle.  Every  tongue 
was  still,  and  every  eye  directed  towards 
the  balcony.  Suddenly  the  majestic  and 
venerable  figure  of  the  Pope,  standing 
erect  upon  a  lofty  and  self.moving  throne, 
appeared  through  clouds  of  incense  burn¬ 
ing  around  him.  As  he  advanced,  his 
form  became  more  and  more  distinct.  All 
behind  was  darkness  and  mystery.  The 
most  costly  robes  decorated  his  body  ;  a 
gorgeous  tiara  glittered  on  his  brow ; 
while  enormous  plumes  were  seen  waving 
on  all  sides  of  the  throne.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  light,  "with  elevated  front, 
and  uplifted  hands,  he  called  aloud  on 
the  Almighty.  Instantly  the  bare-headed 
multitude  fell  prostrate.  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  knelt  before  him.  The 
military,  with  a  crash,  grounded  their 
arms ;  and  every  soldier  was  seen  with 
his  face  to  the  earth.  A  voice,  which 
penetrated  the  remotest  corner  of  the  area, 
then  pronounced  the  benediction.  Ex¬ 
tending  his  arms,  and  waving  them  over 
the  people,  he  implored  a  blessing  upon 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  cannons  roared — trumpets 
screamed — music  played— all  the  bells  in 
Rome  sounded — the  guns  from  St.  An¬ 
gelo  poured  forth  their  thunder ;  more 
distant  artillery  repeated  the  signal ;  and 
the  intelligence  became  conveyed  from 
fortress  to  fortress  throughout  the  remotest 
provinces  of  the  empire  — Ibid. 


K\)t 

'*  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  of  other 
men  s  stuff.” — Wotton. 


THE  COUNSELLOR  AND 
LAWYER. 

A  little  lawyer  appearing  as  evidence 
in  one  of  the  courts,  was  asked  by  a 
gigantic  counseller  what  profession  he 
was  of  ?  and  having  replied  that  he  was 
an  attorney,  “  You  a  lawyer?  (said 
Brief,)  why,  I  could  put  you  in  my 
pocket.”  “  Very  likely  you  could,  (re¬ 
joined  the  other,)  and  if  you  did,  you 
would  have  more  law  in  your  pocket  than 
in  your  head.”  W.  (I. 
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IMPROMPTU 

On  reading  some  wretched  doggerels ,  in 
which  it  was  said ,  that  Braham  had 
44  defied  Old  Age ,  and  set  back  the 
Clock  of  Time.” 

’Tis  said  by  us  poor,  worthless  bards, 

In  our  more  worthless  rhyme, 

That  Braham,  tottering  age  retards, 
And  stays  the  steps  of  Time. 

His  power  o'er  Time — his  matchless  skill, 
No  mortal  can  deny, 

One  moment — making  him  stand  still , 
The  next — like  lightning  fig  ! 

Age,  by  such  sounds  inspir’d  too  much, 
To  feel  disease  or  pain, 

Enraptur’d  casts  away  his  crutch, 

And  blooms  in  youth  again  ! 

Time  (listening)  forgets  his  flight, 

Or  moves  on  leaden  wings — 

No  wonder  Time — lost  in  delight, 

Should  stop  when  Braham  sings  !  ! 

Hermione. 


THE  GHOST. 

A  player  performing  the  Ghost ,  in 
Hamlet ,  very  badly,  was  hissed  ;  after 
bearing  it  a  good  while,  he  put  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  good  humour,  by  stepping  for¬ 
ward  and  saying,  44  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  my 
humble  endeavours  to  please  you  are  un¬ 
successful  ;  but  if  you  are  not  satisfied, 
I  must  give  up  the  ghost.” 


EPITAPH  on  MARGARET  SCOT, 
Who  died  at  Dalkeith,  Feb.  9,  1738- 

Stop,  passenger,  until  my  life  you’ve 
read, 

The  living  may  get  knowledge  by  the 
dead. 

Five  times  five  years  I  lived  a  virgin  life  ; 

Ten  times  five  years  I  was  a  virtuous 
wife ; 

Ten  times  five  years  I  lived  a  widow 
chaste ; 

Now,  tired  of  this  mortal  life,  I  rest. 

I  from  my  cradle  to  my  grave  have  seen 

Eight  mighty  kings  of  Scotland  and  a 
queen ; 

Four  times  five  years  the  commonwealth 
I  saw  ; 

Ten  times  the  subjects  rose  against  the 
law  ; 

Twice  did  I  see  old  Prelacy  pulled  down, 

And  twice  the  cloak  was  humbled  by  the 
gown. 

An  end  of  Stuart's  race  I  saw  ;  nay, 
more, 

I  saw  pay  country  sold  for  English  ore. 

Such  desolations  in  my  time  have  been, 

I  have  an  end  of  all  perfection  seen. 


NOVEL  MODE  OF  SMUGGLING. 

There  arrived  at  Leith,  a  north  country 
coaster,  laden  with  a  number  of  well- 
fed  geese,  to  supply  the  demand  during 
the  festive  season  of  Christmas.  The 
Custom-house  boatmen  boarded  her  as 
usual,  and  one  of  them,  to  satisfy  his 
suspicions,  on  account  of  their  great 
weight,  most  unceremoniously  cut  up 
one  of  the  fattest,  and  to  his  satisfaction, 
if  not  surprise,  discovered  a  bottle  of 
whisky  deposited  inside.  A  destructive 
attack  was  now  made  upon  the  whole,  and 
each  was  speedily  disencumbered  of  its 
burden. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters  are  left  with  our  publisher  for  Hubert 
and  Mr.  Burden. 

J's  note  has  been  received,  and  as  the  matter 
referred  to  only  appeared  in  an  early  impres¬ 
sion,  by  applying  at  our  publisher’s  he  can  have 
a  perfect  copy. 

The  drawing  by  our  friend  C.  E.  R.  is  left 
with  Mr.  Limbird,  as  requested. 

H.  S.  has  rightly  conjectured.  The  paper  is 
much  too  lengthy 

The  drawings  kindly  offered  us  by  W.  Stanley 
will  be  very  acceptable. 

B.  S.  TP.  J's.  drawing  shall  be  forwarded  to 
our  engraver. 

The  following  are  intended  for  early  insertion  ■. 
— A,  B.  C.  ;  G.W.N.;  Frederic;  P.T.W.; 

Montague;  F.  R.  Y. ;  and  Jacobus. 

The  drawing  favoured  us  by  Roland  is  in  the 
hands  of  our  engraver,  and  will  very  soon  appear. 

The  notice  to  which  J.  E.  Staklschmidt  alludes, 
did  certainly  not  allude  to  him. 

Thomas  Z —  shall  be  attended  to. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  W.  L — «. 

The  papers  inquired  for  by  Julius  Crito  have 
been  left  with  Mr.  Limbird. 

The  communications  of  Z.  and  P.  P.,  we  fear, 
are  not  of  sufficient  interest. 

To  our  friend  J.  we  are  greatly  indebted. 
We  are  sorry  he  has  chosen  apolitical  subject  for 
his  last  well-written  communication. 

The  Anecdotes  of  Cowpesr  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  Selector. 

To  O.  X.  0. 

We  must  say  No. 

J.  N*—'s  Creed  cannot  be  published  by  us. 

P.  C.  P;  A  Constant  Reader;  G.  F.  C.;  E. 
S. ;  J.  W.  Adams ;  D  J. ;  F.  N—r  ;  S.  T.  D.  ; 
A  Sheffield  Correspondent ;  J.  Panton ;  E.  B. 
F.  ;  and  The  Burning  Mountain,  are  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  following  are  rejected  ,—  F.  A.  ;  H.J.; 
W.  E.  Love;  F  ;  A.  B.  ;  and  G.  W.  W, 

Sampson  has  written  nonsense. 

Answers  to  other  correspondents  shall  be  given 
in  an  early  number. 

Printed  and  Published,  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  143, 
Strand,  ( near  Somerset-House,)  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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In'  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Guido 
de  Ryhale,  and  Joan  de  Piddington,  his 
wife,  gave  M  us  well,  then  an  extremely 
solitary  place  in  Piddington  parish,  to 
one  Ralph,  a  hermit,  who  built  a  hermi¬ 
tage  just  below  the  brow  of  the  hill  to¬ 
wards  Brill,  and  dedicated  the  chapel 
belonging  thereunto  to  the  honour  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  His  austerity  and  sanctity 
so  much  recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  the  lord  and  lady,  that  they  endowed 
his  chapel  with  the  tithe  of  pannage,  com¬ 
mon  of  pasture,  wood  for  the  repair  of  houses 
and  hedges,  and  some  acres  of  meadow. 

These  endowments  having  provided  for 
the  perpetual  support  of  a  chaplain,  that 
the  divine  offices  might  be  continued 
therein  to  the  end  of  time,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  his  patrons,  Ralph  shortly  after 
conveyed  the  hermitage,  with  all  its  en¬ 
dowments,  to  Missenden  Abbey,  trusting 
that  this  religious  community  would  spe¬ 
cially  provide  for  the  observance  thereof. 
Guido  not  long  surviving  this  transaction, 
it  was  confirmed  to  the  abbot  and  convent 
by  Joan,  his  widow,  Robert,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  Robert,  archdeacon  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  Subsequent  benefactors  also  arose, 
who  increased  its  revenues  by  lands  and 
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rents,  and  the  whole  remained  annexed  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Cross  and  the  convent 
of  Missenden  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  brethren  of 
that  house,  for  certain  considerations,  di¬ 
vided  the  estate  between  the  convent  of 
St.  Indesoide  at  Oxford,  and  John  de 
Plessetts  and  his  heirs.  From  this  period 
the  chapel  was  considered  as  an  append¬ 
age  of  the  manor,  and  a  small  salary  was 
allowed  to  some  neighbouring  priest  to 
perform  the  duties,  the  congregation  usu¬ 
ally  consisting  of  the  family  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor  and  his  tenants,  excepting  on 
the  festivals  of  the  Invention  and  Exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  Cross,  when  it  was  usual  for 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring 
villages  to  make  solemn  processions,  and 
then  spend  the  remainder  of  the  festival 
in  sports  and  pastimes  consonant  to  the 
manners  of  the  age.  These  services  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  dissolution  of  the  monas¬ 
teries,  perhaps  as  long  as  the  estate  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dynhams. 

The  site  of  the  hermitage  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  framed  brick  building  bearing 
that  name,  but  exhibiting  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is 
used  as  a  farm-house,  and  has  been  in- 
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habited  by  Mr.  James  Griffin,  an  aged 
farmer,  and  his  father,  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  past.  Built  on  the  steep  slope  of 
the  hill,  the  architect  has  availed  himself 
of  the  situation,  and,  by  the  erection  of 
doors  in  the  two  lower  stories,  enabled 
the  inhabitants  to  walk  into  the  fields 
from  either  floor,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  staircase.  The  rooms  partake  of  the 
same  irregularity,  and  some  of  them  are 
several  feet  higher  than  the  rest.  To 
complete  the  singularity,  nearly  half  of 
the  chief  apartment,  called  the  house,  is 
elevated  so  much  above  the  other  part, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  three  or  four 
steps  in  passing  from  side  to  side ;  and 
these  steps  are  said  to  divide  the  counties 
of  Oxford  and  Buckingham,  and  the  pa¬ 
rishes  of  Brill  and  Piddington.  Formerly 
this  boundary  was  so  much  regarded,  that 
at  every  parochial  perambulation  it  was 
customary  to  thrust  a  boy  through  a  small 
window,  now  stopped  up,  and  compel  him 
to  pass  along  one  of  the  steps  between 
two  beams,  and  so  through  the  house,  to 
mark  the  limits  of  each  parish.  But  at 
all  late  processions  the  practice  has  been 
to  leave  the  house  altogether  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  and  pass  close  to  the  south  side. 
Perhaps  the  spot  thus  precisely  marked 
was  originally  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  or 
dwelling,  which  the  hermit  hollowed  out 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  two  parishes  anciently  passed 
in  procession  close  by  it  to  obtain  his 
blessing.  The  chapel  of  St.  Cross  stood 
a  few  yards  above  the  house,  but  was  de¬ 
secrated  long  beyond  the  memory  of  man. 
Mr.  Griffin  says,  the  edifice  was  about 
fifty  feet  long,  and  of  a  proportionate 
breadth,  having  a  large  window  filled 
with  tracery  at  the  east  end,  and  others 
on  the  sides  ;  when  he  was  a  lad,  his  fa¬ 
ther  used  it  for  a  cart-hovel.  It  was 
taken  down  about  forty  years  back ;  and 
some  time  ago,  when  Mr.  Griffin  himself 
caused  the  foundations  to  be  dug  up,  a 
human  skeleton  (apparently  that  of  a 
youth  who  had  not  wholly  shed  his  teeth) 
was  discovered  just  without  the  chancel 
wall ;  but  there  were  no  traces  of  sepul¬ 
ture  within,  nor  was  any  thing  found 
worth  preservation.  There  is  now  no 
remnant  of  antiquity  existing  on  this  spot ; 
and  nothing  but  its  loneliness  can  induce 
the  contemplative  stranger  to  believe  that 
it  has  been  the  site  of  a  religious  foun¬ 
dation. 


THE  THAMES  TUNNEL. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir,  —  Among  the  numerous  projects 
started  by  Joint  Stock  Companies,  none 
appears  so  likely  to  transmit  to  posterity 


the  daring  ingenuity  of  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  as  the  Thames  Tunnel  ;*  a  work 
in  which  the  boldest  conceptions  and  the 
most  novel  ideas  are  united. 

The  Tunnel  will  consist  of  two  arch¬ 
ways,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
obstruction  to  carriages,  &c.  those  going 
from  the  north  to  the  south  shore  will 
pass  through  one,  while  those  from  the 
south  to  the  north,  through  the  other 
archway.  These  passages  are  to  be  Mac¬ 
adamized,  and  there  will  be  distinct  foot¬ 
paths  for  foot  passengers.  In  the  centre, 
between  the  two  archways  and  dividing 
the  two  roads,  are  a  line  of  numerous 
arches  of  communication,  spacious  enough 
to  admit  of  persons  passing  from  one  road 
to  the  other,  and  in  each  of  these  will  be 
fixed  a  strong  gas  light.  The  approaches 
to  the  Tunnel  will  be  by  circular  de¬ 
scents  ;  that  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  just  below  Rotherhithe  church,  and 
about  two  miles  from  London  Bridge,  on 
the  opposite  shore,  the  descent  will  be  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  London  Dock,  in 
Old  Gravel  Lane. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Tunnel  are 
about  thirty-five  feet  in  breadth  and 
twenty  feet  in  height.  The  excavators 
are  defended  from  any  'falling  of  earth, 
&c.  by  working  in  frames  constructed  so 
as  to  fill  the  whole  body  of  the  Tunnel ; 
these  frames  are  divided  into  cells,  and 
thirty-six  men  are  thus  made  to  carry  on 
the  excavation  with  perfect  safety  and 
uniform  celerity.  As  fast  as  the  earth  is 
excavated  to  its  proper  dimensions  the 
bricklayers  follow  and  construct  the  arch 
which  forms  the  Tunnel.  They  are  now 
passing  through  a  very  strong  blue  clay, 
which  almost  assumes  the  qualities  of 
pipe-clay,  and  is  equally  capable  of  re¬ 
sisting  water.  This  strata  of  clay  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  rise  twelve  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  archway ;  so  that  all  thoughts  of  mis¬ 
carriage  from  any  inundation  are  com¬ 
pletely  set  at  rest. 

The  Tunnel  is  now  proceeding  with 
uncommon  regularity,  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen  feet  of  it  being  completed  every 
week ;  and  already  upwards  of  200  feet 
pfGhis  great  undertaking  is  finished. 

With  'steady  perseverance,  no  doubt 
can  now  be  entertained  of  its  final  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  future  generations  will,  I 
trust,  reap  the  advantages  of  the  spirited 
individuals  who  now  direct  this  grand 
commercial  enterprise. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Rotherhithe ,  D.  J. 

Sept.  7,  1826. 

*  For  an  engraving  of  the  "  Tunnel  under 
the  River  Thames  ”  with  description,  and  other 
notices,  see  pp.  322,  323,  and  370,  vol,  iii.  of  the 
Mirror. 
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OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

X  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sift, — It  is  an  inferior  matter  of  what 
our  diversified  amusements  are  composed 
so  that  the  diurnal  scene  is  shifted,  and 
that  they 

“  Contain  no  poison  and  convey  no  pain.” 

The  philosopher  has  found  a  pleasure  in 
trifling,  and  has  also  looked  upon  such 
with  contempt  at  another  time,  and  in 
thus  acting  only  imitates  the  most  of 
men. 

As  every  new  year  is  productive  of  new 
events,  so  we,  in  relation  to  humble 
amusements,  the  more  become  the  slaves 
of  those  who  wield  the  sullen  sceptre. 
There  has  been  a  time  when  every  month 
produced  its  welcome  joys.  Of  these 
once  national  indulgencies  we  are  now 
destitute  ;  and  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the 
English  middle  class  of  society  have  a 
strong  inclination  for  humble  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  suppression  of  them,  there¬ 
fore,  will  not  divest  them  of  their  re- 
memberance,  which  will  manifest  itself 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers ;  like 
the  cat,  fabled  by  ASsop,  that  was  trans¬ 
formed  to  a  woman,  who  sat  quietly  until 
the  mouse  ran  before  her. 

Deprived,  as  these  individuals  are, 
of  all  the  pleasing  methods  of  passing 
a  leisure  hour,  it  is  gratifying  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  existence  of  the  institutions 
for  mechanics,  and  the  society]  for  gym¬ 
nastics.  The  former,  contemptible  as 
some  individuals  have  endeavoured  to 
make  them  appear,  must  evidently  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  the 
expansion  of  those  faculties  which  God 
gave  to  be  exercised ;  while  the  latter, 
under  judicious  arrangements,  cannot  fail 
in  producing  valuable  results. 

Most  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  have 
been  distinguished  by  some  peculiar 
species  of  amusement.  As  regards  gym¬ 
nastics,  we  have  been  exceeded  in  them 
by  the  French,  Germans,  Italians,  and 
Indians  ;  indeed,  by  Englishmen,  they 
have  been  entirely  neglected,  though  a 
more  essential  requisite  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

Of  the  various  games  of  different  na¬ 
tions,  there  are  few,  perhaps,  (more  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  notice  the  period  when  they 
were  exercised,)  governed  by  better  rules 
than  those  under  which  the  Olympic 
games  were  conducted.  Immediately  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  candidates  for  engaging 
appeared,  a  herald  proclaimed  his  entre , 
and  demanded  to  know  if  any  one  knew 
him  to  be  a  profligate  character,  or  guilty 
of  any  particular  crime — or  even  guilty 
of  any  tyrannical  actions — and  if  any 
crime  were  alleged  against  him,  he  was 
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not  permitted  to  contend  for  the  prizes, 
and  stripped  of  all  honours  ;  but  if  all  re¬ 
mained  silent,  he  was  suffered  to  contend. 
The  most  solemn  declarations  were  made 
both  by  judges  that  awarded,  and  those 
that  received  the  prizes,  that  the  strictest 
justice  had  been  observed.  Those  that 
were  fortunate  in  gaining  prizes  had  in¬ 
numerable  privileges  granted  to  them  ; 
they  were  allowed  to  fight  nearest  the  king 
in  battle,  and  were  always  looked  upon 
as  men  who  had  conferred  great  honour 
upon  the  state.  Indeed,  generally  speak- 
ing,  though  some  of  their  practices  were 
rather  of  a  barbarous  character,  they  had 
a  better  tendency  than  might  have  been 
supposed.  They,  in  the  first  instance, 
occupied  that  time  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  ill  spent.  Again,  they  made 
the  combatants  athletic  and  healthy,  and 
lastly,  strongly  acted  as  a  promotion  to 
honest  and  moral  conduct.  Regulated 
as  they  were,  they  were  deemed  as  a 
badge  of  honour,  and  a  passport  for  any 
purpose. 

Amongst  these  games,  foot-racing  was 
the  most  ancient  of  the  whole,  and  then 
wrestling ;  but  the  more  inferior  classes 
would  sometimes  indulge  themselves, 
with  a  species  of  boxing  of  a  cruel  nature. 

As  it  appears  somewhat  probable  that 
gymnastics  will,  ere  long,  become  a  re¬ 
quisite  in  our  respectable  establishments 
for  learning,  I  could  wish  to  see  some  of 
these  Olympic  rules  observed,  by  which 
process  a  double  purpose  would  be  an¬ 
swered. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

A.  B.  C. 


ON  THE  EYES  OF  FLIES. 

*4 

(For  the  Mirror.) 
u  Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 

For  this  plain  reason — man  is  not  a  fly.” 

The  eyes  of  flies  are  of  a  reticulated  tex¬ 
ture,  and  each  reticulated  eye  of  this  kind 
is  truly  an  assemblage  of  multitudes, 
often  of  many  thousands  of  small  but 
erfect  eyes.  Mr.  Hook  computed  14,000 
emispheres  in  two  eyes  of  a  drone ;  Mr. 
Lewenhoeck  reckoned  6,236  in  a  silk¬ 
worm’s  two  eyes  in  its  fly-state;  3,181 
in  each  eye  of  a  beetle  ;  and  8,000  in  the 
two  eyes  of  a  common  fly.  The  pearl- 
eyes  of  the  dragon  fly  appear  with  a  com¬ 
mon  reading-glass  like  shagreen ;  and 
Mr.  Lewenhoeck  reckons  in  each  eye  of 
this  insect  12,544  lenses,  placed  in  an 
hexangular  position,  each  lens  having  six 
others  round  it,  which  is  also  the  order 
most  common  in  other  eyes.  He  like¬ 
wise  observed  in  the  centre  of  each  lens  a 
minute  transparent  spot,  brighter  than 
the  rest,  and  supposed  to  be  the  pupil 
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through  which  the  rays  of  light  are  trans¬ 
mitted  upon  the  retina.  This  spot  had 
three  circles  surrounding  it,  and  seemed 
seven  times  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
whole  lens.  We  see  here  (says  Baker) 
in  each  of  these  exceedingly  minute  len¬ 
ticular  surfaces,  as  much  anatomy  in  the 
figure  and  polish,  and  as  much  contri¬ 
vance  and  beauty,  as  in  the  eye  of  a  whale 
or  an  elephant ;  and  how  delicate,  how 
exquisitely  delicate  must  the  filaments  of 
the  retina  be,  which  serve  to  each  of 
these,  since  the  whole  picture  of  objects 
painted  thereon  must  be  millions  of  times 
less  than  the  images  of  them  pictured  on 
the  human  eye  S  The  above  are  striking 
instances  of  Divine  geometry  and  optics. 
Adams  on  the  microscope,  page  376, 
says,  u  the  eyes  (of  the  libellula,  or  dra¬ 
gon  flies)  are  so  perfectly  smooth  and 
polished,  that  when  viewed  as  an  opaque 
object,  they  will,  like  so  many  mirrors, 
reflect  the  images  of  all  the  surrounding 
objects.  The  figure  of  a  candle  may  be 
seen  multiplied  almost  to  infinity,  and 
one  soldier  reflected  would  appear  an 
army  on  their  surfaces,  shifting  its  beam 
to  each  eye  according  to  the  motion  given 
it  by  the  observer’s  hands.” 

P.  T.  W. 

ON  PLANTS. 

( For  the  'Mirror.) 

Nothing  is  more  truly  delightful  to  a 
refined  mind  than  the  study  of  nature  in 
all  her  varied  charms.  The  numerous 
and  wild  productions  of  the  field  are  par¬ 
ticularly  deserving  of  our  attention,  not 
only  for  their  medicinal  qualities;,  but  for 
the  remarkable  properties  they  possess  of 
providing  for  their  own  security. 

If  we  thrust  a  pole  into  the  earth  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  a  running  or 
climbing  plant,  it  will  instinctively  di¬ 
rect  its  course  to  the  pole,  attach  itself  to 
it,  and  rise  to  its  natural  height.  A  hop- 
plant,  twisting  round  a  pole,  directs  its 
course  from  south  to  west  as  does  the 
sun ;  but  if  we  untwist  and  fasten  it  in 
the  opposite  direction  it  will  die.  When 
a  plant  of  woodbine  proceeds  in  its  course 
till  it  is  too  long  for  supporting  itself,  it 
receives  strength  by  shooting  into  a  spiral. 
If  two  of  these  plants  happen  to  meet, 
they  will  unite  for  mutual  aid ;  one 
stretching  itself  to  the  right  and  the  other 
to  the  left,  in  order  to  catch  hold  of  what¬ 
ever  twigs  come  in  their  way.  By  twist¬ 
ing  the  branch  of  a  young  and  tender  tree, 
so  as  to  invert  its  leaves,  and  leaving  it 
in  that  position,  we  may  find,  by  close 
observation,  that  it  will  gradually  recover 
its  real  position,  and  proceed  in  its  usual 
course. 


Thus  we  see  that  plants,  if  not  under 
the  careful  eye’  of  man,  have  the  wonder¬ 
ful  power  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Great 
Supreme  or  providing  for  their  own  wel¬ 
fare  like  rational  beings.  How  efficaci¬ 
ous  is  the  will  of  our  Creator ! 

_ “  When  I  forget  the  darling  theme— 

Whether  the  blossom  blows ;  the  summer  ray 
Russets  the  plain ;  inspiring  autumn  gleams  ; 

Or  winter  rises  in  the  black’ning  east ; 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more. 
And  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat  l» 

G.  W.  N. 


ABBEYS  AND  CATHEDRALS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Among  the  powerful  impressions  which 
for  the  time  so  greatly  influence  the  feel¬ 
ings,  there  is  none  more  awfully  and  ge¬ 
nerally  experienced  than  on  the  entrance 
into  a  fine  abbey  or  cathedral,  which  with 
some  is  capable  of  producing  so  sublime 
a  pleasure,  and  so  powerfully  awakens 
the  curiosity  and  interest,  that  it  may  be 
almost  styled  a  passion.  But  it  is  re¬ 
served  for  hearts  of  profound  sensibility, 
and  in  whom  the  love  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  a  sentiment  interwoven  with 
their  souls,  to  taste  this  pleasure  in  all 
its  purity. 

A  solitary  wanderer  of  this  description, 
whose  heart  has  been  touched  by  sorrow 
destined  to  be  shut  up  in  his  own  bosom, 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  calculated  to 
experience  from  such  scenes  a  pensive 
and  congenial  pleasure,  proceeding  from 
the  most  refined  and  elevated  part  of  his 
nature. 

Escaping  from  the  noise  and  bustle, 
and  uninteresting  occupations  of  common 
life,  in  which  his  feelings  can  take  no 
part,  every  circumstance  here  surround¬ 
ing  him,  by  the  contrast  it  affords,  has  an 
increased  effect.  An  old  verger  attends 
with  bent  and  fragile  form,  pale  counte¬ 
nance,  and  hollow  eye,  which  is  shaded 
by  a  few  scattered  locks  silvered  by  the 
hand  of  time,  and  which  indicate  that  he 
is  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  his  em¬ 
ployment  for  ever.  The  moment  he  en¬ 
ters  the  sacred  precincts  he  uncovers  his 
head ;  this  simple  action,  scarcely  ob¬ 
served  at  any  other  time,  affects  him  dif¬ 
ferently,  it  seems  the  involuntary  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  scene,  the  respect  and  homage 
of  the  heart  alone.  He  shuts  the  mas¬ 
sive  door,  and  as  its  echoes  reverberate 
through  the  edifice,  the  outward  world  is 
at  once  excluded,  and  the  stranger  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  sensations  he  already  begins 
to  experience.  At  every  step  'they  in¬ 
crease  and  awaken  ;  the  sound  of  their 
feet,  the  sound  of  their  voice,  every  thing 
combines  to  affect  him  ;  he  dreads  even 
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the  slightest  interruption  that  might  tend 
to  destroy  the  impressions  which  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  scene  has  already  produc¬ 
ed.  He  considers  the  divine  essence  as 
diffused  through  the  whole  church,  and 
which  seems  to  say  “  God  is  here  !” 

The  immense  height  of  the  fretted 
roof ;  the  high,  arched  windows,  painted 
with  the  history  of  saints ;  the  fine  per¬ 
spective  formed  by  the  ranges  of  pillars 
which  divide  the  aisles ;  the  highly  or¬ 
namented  chapels,  tombs,  and  monu¬ 
ments  above,  beneath,  and  all  around  ; 
the  interesting  legends  handed  down  from 
ages  past,  which  the  venerable  verger, 
from  time  to  time,  relates  of  days  that 
are  gone,  may  truly  be  said,  in  the  w'ords 
of  the  bard,  to  be  “  pleasant  and  mourn¬ 
ful  to  the  soul.” 

The  organ  next  attracts  attention  ;  that 
gigantic,  noble,  and  appropriate  instru¬ 
ment,  consecrated  to  God,  and  destined 
to  raise  the  soul  to  Him  who  made  it. 
The  mitred  pulpit  hung  with  draperies 
of  velvet  and  gold,  to  give  outward  dig¬ 
nity  to  him  who  is  destined  to  expound 
from  thence  the  sublime  truths  of  our 
religion ;  till  proceeding  onward,  at  length 
they  approach  the  altar.  Here  the  im¬ 
pressions  are  all  more  concentrated,  more 
sacred ;  the  stranger  trembles,  sighs, 
shudders  ;  those  thoughts  which  had  fled 
to  heaven,  are  now  again  returned  to  earth. 
The  verger  alarmed,  approaches,  speaks ; 
the  stranger  hears  him  not,  for  he  sees 
the  spot  twhich  awakens  ail  his  sorrows, 
where  he  had  plighted  his  vows  to  one 
beloved,  lamented,  gone  for  ever  !  He 
leans  against  the  railing  which  surrounds 
the  altar,  then  kneels  and  addresses  an 
earnest  prayer  to  heaven.  He  looks  up, 
and  a3  he  does  so,  a  sudden  stream  of 
light  passing  through  the  fine  Gothic 
window  above,  falls  full  upon  an  exqui¬ 
site  painting  by  one  of  the  finest  masters. 
He  beholds  our  Saviour  suffering  on  the 
cross — what  a  revolution  takes  place  in 
his  feelings — a  hectic  flush  crosses  his 
cheek,  his  spirit  is  chastened,  his  own  sor¬ 
rows  are  forgotten,  he  blushes  to  have 
felt  them  ;  his  eyes  are  bent  to  the  ground, 
he  humbles  himself,  and  again  rises,  if 
not  consoled,  at  least  resigned. 

He  again  slowly  follows  his  venerable 
guide,  repasses  the  whole  length  of  the 
cathedral,  and  at  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  aisles  he  is  attracted  by  a  monument, 
apparently  of  recent  construction  and  of 
peculiar  elegance  and  simplicity.  It  was 
of  virgin  marble,  and  the  design  was  an 
urn  half  shaded  by  a  veil,  half  by  a 
broken  lily.  On  a  small  tablet  beneath 
was  an  inscription,  which  the  stranger 
approached  to  read,  but  in  breathless  agi¬ 
tation  instantly  exclaimed,  O  heaven, 
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how  wonderful  !  It  was  to  the  memory 
of  Matilda,  the  name  of  her  he  lamented. 
His  bosom  wound  is  again  opened  and 
bleeds  in  thought  afresh  ;  but  almost  at 
the  same  moment  the  organ  is  softly 
touched  and  a  fine  service  began,  which 
swelling  into  a  solemn  but  beautiful  har¬ 
mony,  tears  soon  relieved  his  oppressed 
heart.  It  was  congenial  to  his  feelings, 
and  his  soul  was  soothed.  O  say  what 
hall  of  banquet,  what  temple  of  luxury 
can  produce  effects  like  these  ?* 

*  The  little  incident  which  is  wove  here  into 
the  general  feeling  is  no  fiction. 


TO  THE  AVON. 

(  For  the  Mirror,  j 

Gentle  Avon  !  gentle  Avon  f 
Thy  sweet  bard  is  gone  I 

His  harp  is  broken,  gentle  Avon  ! 

Yet  still  thy  stream  flows  on. 

Many  an  age  may  fly,  Avon, 

Ere  thou  be  no  more ; 

But  never  slialt  thou  see  again 
A  Shakspeake  on  thy  shore. 

Many  years  have  fled,  Avon, 

Since  thy  hour  of  pride  ; 

Thy  bard  sleeps  with  the  dead,  Avon, 
He  haunts  no  more  thy  side. 

Thy  bowers  are  forsaken. 

Like  caverns  by  the  deep ; 

But  kindred  souls  alone  are  seen, 

Who  wander  forth  to  weep. 

Montague. 


PETER  PINDARICS; 

OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 

ASSURANCE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

>Tis  now-a-days  a  common  case 
For  some  to  carry  in  their  tace 
Of  brass  a  quantum  suff .; 

This,  without  any  aid  of  mine, 

The  reader  may  with  ease  divine. 

And  witness  facts  enough. 

Indeed,  without  a  decent  share. 

Some  folks  would  rather  queerly  fare. 
Whose  credit  is,  so-so  ; 

And  where  they  have  no  other  means 
To  get  their  bread  but  shulflng  schemes. 

It  helps  them  on,  you  know. 

Did  you  but  see  them,  when  abroad. 

And  hear  them  bounce  and  brag,  good  Lord  ! 

You’d  think  them  wealthy  folks  ; 

They  talk  of  stock  in  Three's  and  Four's, 

Of  freeholds,  leaseholds,  many  scores. 

And  thus  the  ninnies  hoax. 

With  dukes  and  lords  they’re  mighty  thick. 
And  call  them  Fred,  and  Tom,  and  Dick, 
(Behind  their  backs,  d’ye  see  ;) 

For,  w  ere  they  in  persond  there, 

These  swells  would  take  especial  care 
They  did  not  make  so  free. 
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Assurance  keeps  these  modest  Jacks, 

With  half  a  shirt  about  their  backs. 

Though  outsides  are  so  gay  ; 

They’ve  scarce  a  room,  much  less  a  house  I 
Their  cupboards  would  not  tempt  a  mouse ! 
Or  purse  a  doit  display  ! 

’Twould  rather  lengthy  swell  my  verse. 

And  patience  tire,  should  I  rehearse 
But  half  the  tricks  we  see ; 

They  just  contrive  to  shun  the  paw 
Of  that  terrific  monster,  law. 

And  bilk  the  hangman's  fee  ! 

So  now,  methinks,  ’tis  fully  time 
To  clap  Joe  Miller’s  tale  in  rhyme. 

For  fear  my  readers  say, 

«'  I’d  rather  you  were  less  diffuse, 

And  much  desire  you’ll  bid  your  muse 
Proceed  without  delay.” 

A  fellow,  just  like  one  of  these. 

Did  in  a  street— ’twas— where  you  please, 

A  gentleman  accost, 

4‘  Sir,  if  a  five  pound  note  you’ll  lend, 

’Twill  me  exceedingly  befriend, 

As  all  my  own  I’ve  lost.” 

“  Wliat !”  said  the  man,  with  much  surprise, 
44  To  you  ?  on  whom  I  ne’er  set  eyes, 

And  never  may  again  ! 

I  cannot,  for  my  life,  conclude 
Why  you  presume  to  act  so  rude— 

Your  meaning  now  explain,” 

“  Sir,”  he  rejoin’d,  44  the  reason  I 
To  such  as  know  me  not  apply, 

(For  once  I  now  speak  true,) 

Is,  that  I’m  well  aware  ’tis  vain 
To  think  a  farthing  to  obtain 
From  one  of  those  who  dot * 

Jacobus. 


THE  SPIRE  OF  ST.  BRIDE’S 
CHURCH  REFLECTED  IN  THE 
AIR. 

( For t  the  Mirror.)  ? 

The  footpath  on  the  north  side  of  Fleet- 
street,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Sept. 
15th,  was  for  some  time  rendered  nearly 
impassable  by  the  collected  crowds,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  curious 
phenomenon  in  the  atmosphere,  the  spire 
of  St.  Bride’s  church,  when  viewed  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees,  )  being  seen 
clearly  defined  in  a  reflection  in  the  air. 
This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  English 
philosophers,  who  have  treated  on  hori¬ 
zontal  reflection.  A  similar  phenomenon 
took  place  during  the  French  invasion  of 
Egypt.  The  French  sailors  called  it  mi¬ 
rage.  In  the  course  of  their  march  through 
the  desert,  the  villages  seen  at  a  distance 
seemed  to  be  built  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  a  lake.  In  proportion  as  they 
approached,  the  apparent  surface  of  the 
water  became  narrower  ;  when  they  were 
only  at  a  small  distance,  it  disappeared, 
and  the  same  illusion  began  in  regard  to 
the  next  village.  It  often  happens  at  sea, 


that  a  ship  seen  at  a  distance  appears  as 
if  painted  in  the  sky,  and  not  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  water.  M.  Monge  read  a 
memoir  to  the  institute  at  Cairo  on  this 
subj  ect.  P.  T.  W. 


AtfetttffU  amusements* 

No.  XV. 


CHEMICAL. 

Affinity  is  the  principle  of  all  chemi¬ 
cal  operations,  which  enables  us  to  de¬ 
compose  certain  bodies,  or  to  compound 
others.  Some  substances  have  a  greater 
affinity  or  certain  f  1ency  to  unite  with 
other  bodies,  but  .at  in  a  like  degree. 
Upon  this  principle  it  is  that  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  compound  and  decompose.  A 
general  idea  of  chemical  affinity  may  be 
obtained  by  the  following 

EXPERIMENT. 

Common  salt,  when  thrown  into  pure 
water,  melts,  and  very  soon  diffuses  itself 
through  the  whole  of  the  liquid.  The 
salt  is  now  combined  with  the  water,  and 
cannot  be  separated  by  filtration,  or  any 
mechanical  means  ;  but  if  a  quantity  of 
spirits  of  wine  be  poured  into  the  solution, 
the  whole  of  the  salt  immediately  falls  to 
the  bottom.  The  spirit  of  wine  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  water  than  salt  has  ; 
the  water  leaves  the  salt  to  unite  with  the 
spirit ;  and  the  salt  being  unsupported, 
falls  to  the  bottom. 

CRYSTALLIZATION. 

Many  substances  in  nature  are  found  in 
a  state  of  crystallization.  This  arises 
from  their  having  been  formerly  in  a  li¬ 
quid  state,  and  upon  returning  to  a  solid 
form,  having  the  property  of  forming 
themselves  into  crystals.  This  property 
all  salts  are  known  to  possess.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  simple 

EXPERIMENT. 

Dissolve  some  alum  in  water ;  place 
in  the  solution  any  body,  such  as  a  cinder, 
iron,  wire,  or  what  may  be  at  hand  ;  set 
it  in  a  quiet  place,  and  the  alum  will  de¬ 
posit  itself  in  a  crystallized  form. 

PRECIPITATION. 

Two  bodies,  when  in  solution,  may  be 
separated  by  the  introduction  of  a  third, 
which  is  called  precipitation.  As  for 

EXPERIMENT. 

Dir  the  blade  of  a  knife  into  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  copper  and  nitric  acid,  and  the 
'  copper  will  be  deposited  upon  the  blade 
of  the  knife  ;  the  acid  combines  with  the 
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iron,  and  in  so  doing  precipitates  the  cop¬ 
per  on  the  surface  of  the  blade. 

acidity 

Is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  oxygen 
with  combustible  substances,  which  gives 
them  an  acid  taste.  This  the  following 
simple  experiment  will  explain  : — 

EXPERIMENT. 

Put  some  thread,  dipped  in  sulphur, 
into  a  vessel  floating  on  water;  set  fire  to 
them,  and  cover  the  whole  with  an  in¬ 
verted  glass  ;  it  will  be  filled  with  a  dense 
white  vapour,  which  will  soon  become 
again  transparent.  The  water  will  have 
acquired  a  suffocating  odour  and  acid 
taste  ;  this  is  sulphur  s  acid. 

Timotheus. 


No.  LXXXVIII. 


THE  CHIEFTAIN’S  RETURN. 

Many,  many  years,  ay,  centuries  ago — 
a  feast  was  held  in  the  castle  of  Oban,  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day 
of  its  young  and  absent  lord.  He  was 
one  of  the  children  of  the  ocean,  and 
long  had  his  home  been  there ;  but  now 
he  was  on  his  voyage  back  to  the  towers 
of  his  fathers,  and  every  heart  in  the  hall 
was  filled  with  the  joy  of  hope.  There, 
sate  beside  his  stately  and  high-born 
mother,  the  lady  whom  the  chieftain 
loved — and  as  she  touched  the  harp  to  a 
song  that  she  herself  had  framed,  both 
music  and  poetry,  a  song  of  hail  and 
welcome  to  the  ship,  that  bore  the  princely 
youth,  then  stemming  the  midnight  deep, 
bright  was  she  as  one  of  the  virgins  that 
harped  to  Ossian  at  the  Feast  of  Shells, 
and  beneath  the  power  of  her  inspired 
beauty  the  assembled  vassalage  were  all 
still  as  death. 

Whether  the  ship,  in  roaring  motion 
Roll  tempest-driven  o’er  the  ocean. 

Or  silent  lie  in  pleasant  sleep. 

Anchor’d  beneath  the  palmy  steep, 

Temper,  O  Lord  !  the  sun  and  air 
To  him,  the  home-bound  mariner — 

And  gently  drop  the  midnight  dew 
On  him  and  all  his  gallant  crew  ! 

The  song  ceased,  and  the  lady  was 
leaning  on  her  harp,  when,  tossing  his 
arms  aloft,  and  with  his  large,  wild, 
coal-black  eyes  staring  fixedly  from  be¬ 
low  a  heap  of  matted  hair,  up  rose  the 
Seer,  and  in  ghastly  wailings  prophesied 
shipwreck  and  a  drowning  death.  Far  off 
through  the  rising  tempest  he  heard — and 
he  alone — the  distress-gun — a  vain  peal¬ 


ing  of  succour,  that  came  not  from  eaith 
or  heaven — and  then  a  troop  of  ghosts 
paced,  with  blue-swollen  faces,  along  the 
sands,  vanishing  as  on  the  surf-beaten 
cliffs  —  silent  all,  and  deformed  with 
wounds.  All  eyes  wept,  but  the  eyes  of 
the  Seer  alone,  and  his  had  too  long  been 
familiar  with  the  hauntings  of  the  spec¬ 
tral  dead.  The  lights  were  extinguished 
in  the  hall — the  Clan  separated  among 
the  hills — to  his  cave  by  the  sea-shore 
went  the  melancholy  Seer — in  agony  the 
lady-mother  bowed  down  her  stately  head 
— and  she,  the  fair  harper,  who  had 
sung  a  hymn  of  holy  joy,  pressed  the 
crucifix  to  her  bosom,  and  prayed  for 
peace  to  her  hero’s  soul. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  light,  the  sea- 
mews  wheeled  round  and  round  the  figure 
of  the  widowed  virgin,  sitting  on  a  rock 
that  stretched  far  into  the  howlings  of  the 
ocean.  Plank  after  plank  came  succes¬ 
sively  floating  on  the  flow  of  tide — and 
there  is  the  body  of  a  mariner !  But 
these  are  not  the  raven  locks  of  him  she 
loved — although,  doubtless,  dear  to  eyes 
that  will  never  see  them  more. 

True  as  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  had 
ever  proved  the  revelations  of  the  unhappy 
Seer,  cursed,  through  a  long  solitary  life, 
with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  doom  of 
all  that  lofty  line.  She  looks  not  to  the 
sea — in  hope,  but  in  despair — enough  of 
comfort  for  her,  if  her  hands  be  the  first 
to  wipe  from  his  forehead  the  soiling 
sand.  Lo  !  a  lone  wide-winged  sea-bird 
hovering  in  the  offing — and  heedless  in  its 
happiness  of  its  nest  on  the  far-off  isle ! 
Its  flight  is  towards  the  shore — and  lo ! 
it  changes  into  a  little  vessel,  careering 
in  the  sunshine  under  a  press  of  snow- 
white  sail. — And  now  the  flag  streams 
below  the  castle -cl iff,  and  its  wings  are 
folded  in  the  shelter  of  the  land-locked 
bay.  The  lady  is  wafted — without  will 
of  her  own — as  on  the  uplifting  of  some 
spirit’s  power ;  and  with  feet  scarcely 
touching  the  shells  that  glitter  on  the  sil¬ 
very  sand,  is  standing,  like  an  image 
cast  up  from  the  sea,  among  the  wonder¬ 
ing  mariners.  Not  his  the  shrouded 
wraith  that  passed  before  the  Seer,  for  the 
chieftain  has  clasped  his  betrothed  to  his 
bosom,  and  his  own  castle-cliffs  rejoice 
in  the  light  of  deliverance  ! — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 


ptisteUantes. 

THE  TWO  HANDED  SWORD 

Of  the  more  modem  Gael,  was  the  in¬ 
gens  gladius  of  the  Caledonians.  This 
instrument  was  double-edged,  and  very 
ponderous.  The  blade  was  commonly 
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four  feet  in  length,  with  a  plain  traverse 
hilt  of  iron,  and  such  as  but  few  moderns 
could  wield  with  facility,  for  however 
short  a  time.  Among  barbarians  whose 
victories  were  obtained  by  physical  strength 
rather  than  by  dexterity  or  discipline,  the 
two-handed  sword  was  a  destructive  in¬ 
strument  ;  but  its  inferiority  to  the  shorter 
and  more  wieldy  weapons  of  well-trained 
armies  may  be  judged  from  the  issue  of 
every  conflict  down  from  the  time  of 
Galgacus  to  that  of  prince  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward.  This  sword  was  the  original 
weapon  of  Britain,  as  appears  from  the 
figure  of  a  soldier  found  among  the  ruins 
of  London,  after  the  great  conflagration  in 
16G6,  and  preserved  at  Oxford.  See  Mon- 
faucon  Antiq.  iv.  16,  tab.  x. — Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong's  Gaelic  Dictionary. 


TO  MOTHERS. 

The  painful  operation  of  drawing  milk 
from  the  breast,  in  the  absence  of  infan¬ 
tine  action  may  be  obviated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  process  : — *T<ike  a  thick  and  heavy 
pint  decanter,  till  it  with  hot  water ;  as 
soon  as  the  glass  becomes  hot,  pour  off 
the  water,  and  apply  the  mouth  of  the 
decanter  as  warm  as  it  can  be  borne  close 
to  the  nipple,  exposing  the  body  of  the 
decanter  to  the  atmosphere.  As  it  cools, 
the  air  within  becomes  condensed,  and  the 
milk  is  extracted  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
with  facility. 


Cairo  has  240  streets  and  lanes,  46  pub¬ 
lic  squares,  11  bazars  or  covered  streets, 
400  mosques,  140  schools,  300  public 
cisterns,  1,265  public-houses,  1,166  coffee¬ 
houses,  65  public  baths,  but  only  one 
hospital,  and  that  a  very  wretched  one. 
In  traversing  the  narrow  crooked  lanes, 
one  must  twist  and  turn  and  cling  to  the 
houses.  Persons  called  Jais  run  before 
people  of  wealth  and  rank,  and  keep  call¬ 
ing  out  on  all  sides,  “  Mind  your  feet ; 
to  the  right !  to  the  left !”  Between  20 
and  30,000  asses  stand  ready  for  hiring, 
which  are  trained  to  a  smart  pace. 


LUMINOUS  PLANTS. 

Potatoes  kept  in  a  cellar  in  a  growing 
state  sometimes  become  so  luminous,  that 
we  can  read  print  by  their  light.  The 
i lictamnus  albus  (white  dittany)  spreads 
around  it  in  dry  summer  evenings  an  at¬ 
mosphere  which,  when  a  taper  is  brought 
to  it,  burns  with  a  bright  blue  flame. 
Some  plants  give  out  a  sparkling  light, 
probably  of  the  nature  of  electricity  ;  such 
is  the  case  with  the  flowers  of  calendula 
(marygold),  tropceolum  (Indian  cress), 
iilium  bulbiferum,  and  chalcedonicum 


^lilies),  tagetes  (French  marygold),  he- 
lianthus  (sunflower),  and  polyanthus. 
Others  give  out  a  calm,  steady  light,  of  a 
blueish,  greenish,  or  yellowish-white  co¬ 
lour,  such  as  dematium  violaceum,  Pcrs. 
schistostega  osmund  acea,  W.  and  M., 
philolaca  decandra,  rhizoinorpha  pinnata, 
Humb.  The  luminous  appearances  in 
the  galleries  and  shafts  of  mines  are  often 
to  be  traced  to  rhizomorphous  plants.  The 
milky  juice  of  some  plants  is  very  lumi¬ 
nous,  and,  when  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decomposition,  branches,  trunks,  and 
roots  of  trees  become  luminous. 


CANINE  SAGACITY-. 

Mr.  Nash,  an  eminent  brewer  in  the 
town  of  Bedford,  taught  his  dog  (a  large 
Newfoundland  breed)  to  go  every  morning 
to  the  post-office,  then  held  at  the  Swan 
Inn,  for  the  newspaper.  It  happened 
one  morning  Mr.  N.  sent  for  the  paper 
before  the  usual  time  of  delivery,  namely, 
eight  o’clock.  Poor  Carlo  (I  believe  was 
his  name)  not  being  aware  of  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  went  about  eight  as  usual, 
looked  up  for  the  paper,  and  wagged  his 
tail,  but  would  not  retire,  although  fre¬ 
quently  requested.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
him,  the  young  woman,  whose  place  it 
was  to  attend  to  the  letters,  folded  up 
the  half  of  an  old  paper,  and  gave  it  the 
dog ;  this  he  would  not  take  ;  and  she 
was,  in  order  to  get  him  away,  compelled 
to  give  him  some  other  person’s  paper, 
with  the  envelope,  which  he  very  quietly 
took  to  his  master.  This  I  witnessed,  or 
perhaps  should  have  doubted  it. 


LUNAR  IRIS,  OR  RAINBOW  BY 
MOONLIGHT. 

The  Iris  Lunaris  is  so  seldom  seen,  that 
Dr.  Plot  asserts,  in  his  history  of  Oxford¬ 
shire,  that  he  knew  several  learned  and 
eminent  observers  who  never  saw  one  in 
their  lives,  and  that  Aristotle  noticed  only 
two  in  the  course  of  fifty  years.  Three 
years  ago,  an  interesting  Iris,  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  which  made  its  appearance 
nearly  due  north,  was  distinctly  observed 
by  several  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston,  about  half-past  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  The  bow  in  the  heavens 
was  every  way  complete  ;  the  curvature 
entire,  though  its  span  was  very  exten¬ 
sive  ;  and  the  altitude  of  its  apex  seemed 
to  be  more  than  twenty  degrees.  With 
that  blackness  which  the  rain -fraught 
clouds  had  then  assumed  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  this  white  arch  of  beauty  formed 
a  striking  contrast ;  whilst  several  stars 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Bear,  which 
vyere,  for  a  time,  conspicuous  above,  im¬ 
parted  additional  grandeur  to  the  scene. 
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Remains  of  itmg’s  &anglei?  ^vtory. 


King’s  Langley  is  a  small  iiregular 
village  in  Hertfordshire,  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  little  river  Bourne,  and 
distant  about  three  miles  south-east  of 
Hemel-Hempstead.  Notwithstanding  its 
present  insignificance,  it  was  formerly  a 
place  of  royal  residence,  having  been 
able  to  boast  of  a  palace  erected  by 
Henry  HI.  in  which  Edmund  Langley, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  wTas  born.  Of 
this  once  magnificent  structure,  however, 
but  few  vestiges  can  now  be  traced  ;  a 
farm-house,  of  no  prepossessing  aspect, 
occupying  its  site.  In  King’s  Langley, 
are  the  remains  of  a  Dominican  priory, 
(which  the  above  engraving  pleasingly 
represents,)  founded  in  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century,  and  afterwards  richly 
endowed,  especially  by  the  munificence  of 
Edward  I.,  who  granted  the  manor  of 
Langley  to  it.  Its  annual  revenues,  at 
the  period  of  the  dissolution,  amounted 
to  £150.  14s.  &/.  The  parish  church  is 
a  neat  building,  and  has  a  large  embat¬ 
tled  tower  at  its  western  extremity.  It 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles, 
and  contains  many  ancient  monuments. 


ENTERPRISING  TRAVELLER. 

About  the  year  1700,  Hudde,  an  opu¬ 
lent  burgomaster  of  Middleburgh,  ani¬ 
mated  solely  by  literary  curiosity,  devoted 
himself  and  his  fortune  to  its  gratification. 
He  went  to  China,  to  instruct  himself  in 
the  language,  and  whatever  was  remark¬ 
able  in  this  singular  people.  He  acquired 
the  skill  of  a  mandarin  in  its  difficult 
language;  nor  did  the  foim  of  his  Dutch 


face  undeceive  the  physiognomists  of  Chi¬ 
na.  He  even  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of 
a  mandarin  ;  he  travelled  through  the 
provinces  under  this  character,  and  was 
returning  to  Europe  with  a  collection  of 
observations,  the  cherished  labour  of  thirty 
years,  when  a  shipwreck  overwhelmed  the 
whole  of  his  treasures  in  the  ocean.  It 
was  one  of  the  greatest  losses,  says  Vol¬ 
taire,  the  republic  of  letters  ever  suffered. 


LOVE-PRESENTS. 

By  the  civil  law,  says  Monmouth,  what¬ 
soever  is  given  ex  sponsalitia  largilate 
betwixt  them  that  are  promised,  has  a 
condition,  (for  the  most  part  silent,)  that 
it  may  be  had  again  if  marriage  ensue 
not, — si  sponsus  dederit  aliquid  et  aliquo 
casu  impediantur  nisi  osculum  intervene- 
rit ;  but  if  he  had  a  kiss  for  his  money, 
he  loseth  one  half  of  that  which  he  gave. 
But  with  the  woman  it  is  otherwise  ;  for, 
kissing  or  not  kissing,  whatsoever  she 
gave  she  may  ask  and  have  again.  This 
is  but  for  gloves,  rings,  bracelets,  and 
other  small  wares ;  and,  in  returning,  a 
woman  hath  greater  favour  in  greater 
gifts  than  a  man  hath.  The  following 
paragraph,  from  a  magazine  for  the  year 
1766,  will  show,  that  still  greater  favour 
was  shown  to  the  lady  : — 44  Thursday,  a 
young  woman,  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  summoned  before  the  Court  of  Con¬ 
science  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  for  a 
debt  of  10s.  3 </.,  being  the  value  of  a  ring 
he  had  presented  her  with,  in  order  to  be 
married,  which  was  given  in  favour  of  the 
young  woman. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE 

tfublfr  3}ournals* 

THE  DELIGHTS  OF  CHEL¬ 
TENHAM. 

To  Miss  Fanny  Stumps. 

Dearest  Fanny,  —  I  ave  been  so 
flurried  and  urried  with  all  that  as  ap- 
pened  since  our  arrival  at  Cheltenham, 
that  I  ave  not  add  time  to  write  to  you, 
my  dear  girl,  but  I  shall  make  up  for  it 
by  a  true  and  full  account  of  events  since 
our  separation.  We  left  Cheapside  in 
a  night-coach,  as  you  know.  Poor  papa 
snored  all  the  way,  but  ma  was  prevented 
from  indulging  in  her  usual  snooze,  by 
the  odd  ways  of  the  gentleman  who  sat 
opposide  to  me,  a  very  genteel  andsome 
young  man,  and  partickler  polite  to 
mama,  who  sat  near  him.  He  smoked 
seagars,  till  they  brought  tears  in  my 
eyes,  which  induced  him  to  say  some 
purty  things  about  beauty  in  tears.  He 
was  very  fashionable  in  his  idears,  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  for  next  morning  when  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  town,  he  took  leave  of  us, 
very  much  distressed  at  parting  with  us 
so  soon,  but  declaring  that  he  would  not 
for  the  world  be  seen  alighting  from  the 
stage-coach  in  Cheltenham,  so  that  he 
would  post  it  the  remainder  of  the  way. 
He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  ma,  who  is 
a  queer  body  at  times,  fancied  that  she 
missed  her  purse,  but  I  am  confident  she 
must  have  left  it  behind  her;  it  would 
have  greatly  strengthened  her  suspicions 
against  the  unknown  gentleman,  had  I 
mentioned  that  my  gold-topped  smelling 
bottle  was  gone  also,  but  indeed  I  did 
not  like  to  tell  mamma  of  his  catching 
hold  of  my  and  and  ridicule  in  one  of  his 
sprees.  No  doubt  he  took  it  by  way  of 
a  joke,  and  will  return  the  token  when 
we  meet,  which  will  be  at  the  next  grand 
ball,  where  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
is  to  introduce  him  to  me  for  a  partner. 
Well,  my  dear,  we  stopped  at  the  George, 
which  only  wants  Blue  Boar  to  be  added 
to  it,  to  be  as  splendid  an  otel  as  the 
George  and  Blue  Boar  in  Holbom,  though 
I  cannot  say  that  it  is  without  its  urn- 
lugs  too  (you  know  what  I  mean.)  Pa 
engaged  rooms  for  us,  looking  into  the 
eye-street,  which  presents  one  of  the 
finest  sights  in  the  world,  for  it  is  the 
fashion  for  every  one  to  lounge  up  and 
down  here  all  day  long  quite  inopera- 
tively,  some  on  foot,  others  in  wheel- 
chaises  and  flies,  drawn  by  one  or  two 
men  instead  of  orses.  These  supply  the 
place  of  agony  coaches,  so  that  you  run 
no  danger  in  being  put  into  the  same  ve¬ 
hicle  in  which  Dr.  Brookes  has  received 


company  overnight.  You  will  say,  Fan, 
that  I  am  grown  very  witty,  but  it  is  all 
the  effect  of  Cheltenham  water,  that  ex- 
ilarates  the  spirits  and  expells  ill  umours* 
After  the  din  of  Cheapside,  Chelten¬ 
ham  is  altogether  a  retired  and  romantic 
retreat.  Oh  !  the  delightful  shady  walks 
and  umbrageous  solitudes,  like  those  you 
read  of  in  novels,  only  that  here  they 
ave  the  advantige  of  being  filled  with 
fashionable  people.  We  all  wrote  our 
names  in  a  great  ledger,  or  waste-book, 
kept  for  subscribers  to  the  different  walks 
and  spas,  and  then  we  sauntered  up  and 
down  free  of  the  place.  Pa,  who  is  not 
a  very  ceremonious  person,  put  some 
questions  to  a  tall  gentleman,  who  an¬ 
swered  by  informing  us  of  the  parti cklers 
and  monstrosities  of  the  season.  It  was 
quite  agreeable  to  ear  him,  and  do  you 
know  Fanny,  he  is  a  major  in  the  Scotch 
army,  as  he  acquainted  papa,  and  that 
he  was  wonderfully  taken  with  me-  To 
give  you  an  idear  of  his  attentions — next 
morning  at  the  pump-room  he  presented 
me  with  a  tumbler  of  the  waters,  which 
I  must  confess  tasted  rather  glaubrous  at 
first,  and  at  the  same  time  he  swallowed 
another,  while  the  band  struck  up 
u  Drink  to  me  only,”  and  the  big-drums 
and  bassoons  rumbled  most  congeniously. 
I  certainly  felt  rather  queerish  after  the 
dose,  but  the  major  is  such  a  delightful 
man,  he  kept  me  quite  in  a  roar  with  his 
numerous  anecdotes.  He  pointed  in  par- 
tickler  to  an  old  customer  of  ours,  who 
was  helping  ma,  and  assured  me  that  he 
was  the  very  identical  officer  who  bought 
into  the  31st,  to  be  near  his  brother  who 
was  in  the  30th,  at  which  I  almost  split 
my  sides  with  laughter  as  you  may  be¬ 
lieve — but  immediately  afterwards  I  was 
seized  with  a  serious  fit,  and  should  have 
dropt,  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  major, 
who  whipt  me  up  in  his  arms  and  clapt  me 
down,  quite  senseless,  into  Lady  Percy’s 
machine  or  wheel-chair,  and  had  me 
drawn  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  George, 
where  I  arrived  without  any  accident  but 
the  fright.  Poor  dear  man  !  ow  consi¬ 
derate,  and  still  more  to  enance  the  obli- 

fation,  I  am  told  he  has  challenged  Lord 
‘ercy  for  his  improper  interference. 
People  say  that  he  is  a  fire-eater,  but  I 
cannot  believe  that,  as  I  ave  seen  him 
swallow  nothing  as  yet  but  water  and  ice, 
which  are  quite  opposite  to  anything  of  a 
combustious  nature.  I  must  break  off, 
my  dear  girl,  to  dress  for  the  prome¬ 
nade,  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  urg¬ 
ing  you  to  come  down  and  drink  for  your 
health,  depend  upon  it,  you  might  soon 
lay  aside  your  crutch  altogether,  and  you 
would  meet  with  every  attention  from  the 
finest  looking  men  imaginable,  who  es» 
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teem  our  sex  for  far  more  solid  endow, 
ments  than  personal  charms.  Would  you 
believe  it,  the  fashionable  rash  in  my  face 
has  almost  vanished,  and  I  look  as  fresh 
and  delicate  as  a  baby.  I  have  no  further 
use  for  Rowland’s  Kalydor,  though  but 
a  week  upon  the  water-course.  The  com¬ 
plaint  in  my  eyes  is  scarcely  perceptible  ; 

I  told  the  major  of  Miss  Goggle's  malice 
in  calling  it  a  squint,  and  he  declared 
there  was  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  such 
a  thing,  but  only  a  slight  and  fascinating 
cast  of  vision.  What  do  you  imagine  he 
says,  in  his  own  unaffected  dialeck,  of  my 
air,  which  that  envious  creature  would 
have  to  be  carrotty  ?  He  says,  “  it  ap¬ 
pears  aw’burnt,  and  puts  his  eart  in  a 
flame  to  look  at  it.”  You  always  said  it 
was  auburn,  but  the  waters  have  already 
deepened  it  in  my  opinion  to  a  nut- 
brown  ;  of  so  much  virtue  are  they  to 
health,  beauty,  and  complexion.  Mamma 
now  takes  her  cordial  diluted  with  ge¬ 
nuine  spa-water,  and  thinks  she  need  not 
have  given  it  up  but  for  the  unolesome- 
ness  of  the  London  water.  She  talks  of 
making  tea  with  the  Cheltenham  water. 
I  am  in  haste.  Ever,  my  dear  Fanny, 
your  loving  friend, 

Bridget  Oozeley, 
London  Magazine. 

SONNET.— RUINS  BY  MOONLIGHT. 
Few  scenes  can  move  the  meditative  powers 
To  tranquil  thoughts  and  contemplation  deep 
Like  this ;  whilst  wandering  midst  unwieldy- 
towers, 

O'er  which  the  ivy’s  straggling  fibres  creep, 
And  shapeless  mounds  of  earth,  the  ruined 
keep, 

Or  lordly  hall,  where  once  the  fleeting  hours 
In  pastime  fled  and  mirth,  banishing  sleep ; 
Where  splendour  blazed  and  music  breath’d, 
now  gloom 

And  silence  reign  ;  the  melancholy  light 
Of  the  pale  moon,  that  seems  to  mourn  the 
sight 

Of  grandeur  thus  becoming  its  own  tomb. 
Softens  and  saddens  all.- — My  footsteps  fright. 
Amidst  the  deathlike  calm,  my  startled  ear; 

I  stand  transfixed  with  awe  and  solemn  fear. 

Asiatic  Journal. 


POLISHED  SOCIETY. 

The  great  characteristic  of  such  a  state 
of  society  is  an  excessive  intolerance  of 
every  thing  that  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  prescribed  canons  of  etiquette  and  de¬ 
corum  ;  or  notably  exceeds  the  average 
rate  of  spirits  or  understanding  which 
every  one  is  supposed  capable  of  reaching. 
Every  exuberance  of  humour  or  gaiety  is 
therefore  instantaneously  repressed,  by  the 
fear  of  transgressing  these  bounds,  and 
becoming  the  object  of  ridicule,  or  the 
means  of  mortification.  Wit  is  cramped, 


satire  h  moderated,  the  pruriency  of  ima¬ 
gination  restrained,  and  every  thing  flat¬ 
tened  down  to  a  smooth  surface  of  bien- 
seance ,  till  society,  according  to  Sterne’s 
simile,  “  comes  to  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  worn-out  coin,  uniformly  shining 
and  polished,  but  without  legend  or  su¬ 
perscription,  or  any  prominency  to  hurt 
or  distinguish.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

^elector ; 

OR, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 


[We  have  recently  read,  with  much 
pleasure,  a  very  clever  work  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Hay  ter.  It  is  a 
“  New  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Three 
Primitive  Colours,  assumed  as  a  Per¬ 
fect  System  of  Rudimental  Informa¬ 
tion  which  to  the  artist  is  a  deside¬ 
ratum.  We  regret  our  limits  allow  of 
only  the  following  extract. — Ed.] 

ON  COLOUR. 

Ai.l  that  can  convey  the  evidence  of  co¬ 
lour  to  the  sight,  is  producible  by  three 
materials,  which  are  most  properly  term¬ 
ed  the  three  primitive  colours :  they  are — 
yellow ,  red ,  and  blue. 

This  absolute  triumvirate,  appointed 
by  the  Supreme  Power  of  Light,  extends 
its  dominions  throughout  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  visible  matter,  each  sepa¬ 
rately  governing  its  own  integral  province 
with  positive  ascendancy,  while  each  to 
each  communicate  their  influence  in  per¬ 
fect  concord  and  harmony,  filling  their 
whole  region  with  a  succession  of  beauti¬ 
ful  variety  conformable  to  the  varying  dic¬ 
tates  of  light.  Indefinite  as  this  general 
description  of  colours  may  seem,  enough 
of  their  constitutions  will  be  shewn  to 
enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  their  fundamental  laws, 
as  preliminaries  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
powers,  coincident  with  the  scientific  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  most  learned  investiga¬ 
tors  on  the  subject  of  transient  colours  ; 
which,  although  irrelevant  to  my  declared 
proposition  in  this  stage  of  the  work, 
must  be  considered  as  the  final  aim  of  it ; 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  knowledge  of  mix¬ 
ing  and  forming  colours,  must  be  to  en¬ 
able  the  artist  to  imitate  the  transient  (or 
apparent)  colours  of  matter,  as  well  as 
local,  or  he  will  find  it  but  a  dormant 
acquisition  ;  therefore  the  greater  the  ge¬ 
nius,  the  more  indispensably  necessary  it 
is  that  he  should  add  to  his  knowledge  of 
permanent  colours,  all  that  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  of  transient  from  the  works  of 
Sir  I.  Newton,  Dr.  Young,  &c. 
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PERMANENT  COLOURS. 

In  treating  on  the  three  materials 
which  are  to  be  used  as  the  Three  Primi¬ 
tive  Colours,  the  most  perfect  of  each  is 
to  be  understood,  both  as  to  colour  as 
well  as  quality  ;  but  as  colour  only  is  my 
present  theme,  I  leave  the  other  desirable 
qualities  of  the  material  unnoticed,  and 
in  my  exemplifications  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  use  of  but  three  : — Yellow- 
Gamboge,  Red-Lake ,  and  Prussian- 
Blue ,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  to 
prove  the  certainty  of  the  system  under 
the  following 

AXIOMS. 

First — That  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  are 
entire  colours  of  themselves,  and  cannot 
be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  any  other 
colours. 

Secondly — Yellow,  red,  and  blue,  con¬ 
tain  the  sole  properties  of  producing  all 
other  colours  whatsoever,  as  to  colour,  by 
mixtures  arising  entirely  among  them¬ 
selves,  without  the  aid  of  a  fourth. 

Thirdly — Because,  by  mixing  proper 
portions  of  the  Three  Primitives  together, 
black  is  obtained,  providing  for  every 
possible  degree  of  shadow. 

Fourthly — And  every  practical  degree 
of  light  is  obtained  by  diluting  any  of  the 
colours,  as  above  producible  ;  or  in  oil- 
painting,  by  the  mixture  of  white  paint. 

Fifthly — All  transient  or  prismatic 
effects  can  be  imitated  with  the  Three 
Primitive  Colours,  as  permanently  con¬ 
sidered,  but  only  in  the  same  degree  of 
comparison  as  white  bears  to  light. 

Sixthly — There  are  no  other  materials, 
in  which  colour  is  found,  that  are  posses¬ 
sed  of  any  of  the  foregoing  perfections. 

These  Axioms  form  the  basis  of  the 
following  explanations,  establishing  a 
simple,  clear,  and  permanent  system, 
according  to  the  nature  and  powers  of  the 
materials. 

Inasmuch  as  a  gamut  is  not  any  distinct 
tune  of  itself,  so  a  chromatic  scale  of 
colours  is  not  any  distinguishable  picture ; 
yet  so  perfectly  do  each  develope  that  sys¬ 
tematical  order  by  which  nature  has  de¬ 
termined  harmony,  that,  without  them, 
Painting  with  regard  to  colours,  as  well 
as  Music  with  regard  to  sounds,  would 
remain  to  all,  as  they  still  do  to  all  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  them. 


THE  NIGER.  . 

The  Niger  certainly  cannot  be  the  im¬ 
mense  stream  long  supposed  to  drain  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  African  continent. 
The  plain  truth  is,  we  doubt  if  there 
can  very  strictly  be  said  to  be  such  a 


river  as  the  Niger.  This  celebrated  name, 
which,  with  its  cognate  term  of  the 
Neel  Aheede ,  signifies,  the  Nile  or  river 
of  the  black  nations ,  is  evidently  im¬ 
posed  by  a  foreign  people,  who  are  the 
North  Africans,  and  who  have  communi¬ 
cated  it  to  Europe  ;  and  an  attentive  ob¬ 
servation  will  now  make  it  evident,  that 
they  have  applied  it  less  to  any  indivi¬ 
dual  river,  than  to  an  ideal  compound  of 
all  those  which  flow  along  the  central 
plain  of  interior  Africa.  To  understand 
this  error,  we  must  take  a  glance  at  the 
physical  structure  of  this  part  of  the 
continent.  From  the  frontier  of  Abys- 
sina,  to  the  heads  of  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia,  it  is  now  ascertained  to  be  cross¬ 
ed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  continuous.  From  this 
chain,  several  great  rivers  descend  into 
the  plain  of  Soudan ;  where  finding,  it 
appears,  a  level  lower  than  that  of  the 
desert,  they  turn  from  their  northerly 
course,  and  begin  to  flow  either  east  or 
west.  It  is  also  material  to  observe,  that 
the  great  commercial  lines  of  Africa  are 
not  along  these  rivers,  but  across  them, 
at  right  angles.  A  caravan  coming  from 
northern  Africa  therefore  had  only  to  pass 
one  stream,  or  perhaps  follow  its  course 
for  a  short  interval.  They  had  no  means 
of  tracing  the  continuous  course  of  any 
one  ;  but  to  whatever  part  of  this  great 
plain  they  came,  a  river  was  found  run¬ 
ning  in  the  same  line,  between  the  east 
and  the  west ;  and  the  idea  might  natu¬ 
rally  arise,  that  this  river  was  always  one 
and  the  same.  The  direction  of  the 
stream  is  a  point  which  easily  escapes  su¬ 
perficial  observers ;  and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  descriptions,  in  which  the 
line  of  course  is  alone  considered,  and 
the  river  is  described  as  running  in  the 
reverse  of  its  real  direction.  —  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review. 


POETRY. 

In  an  intellectual  nature,  framed  for  pro¬ 
gress  and  for  higher  modes  of  being,  there 
must  be  creative  energies,  powers  of  ori¬ 
ginal  and  ever  growing  thought  ;  and 
poetry  is  the  form  in  which  these  energies 
are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is  the  glorious 
prerogative  of  this  art,  that  it  “  makes  all 
things  new”  for  the  gratification  of  a  di¬ 
vine  instinct.  It  indeed  finds  its  elements 
in  what  it  actually  sees  and  experiences, 
in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  ;  but  it 
combines  and  blends  these  into  new  forms 
and  according  to  new  affinities ;  breaks 
down,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  distinctions 
and  bounds  of  nature ;  imparts  to  material 
objects' life,  and  sentiment,  and  emotion, 
and  invests  the  mind  with  the  powers  and  * 
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splendours  of  tliG  outward  creation  ;  de¬ 
scribes  the  surrounding  universe  in  the 
colours  which  the  passions  throw  over  it, 
and  depicts  the  mind  in  those  modes  of 
repose  or  agitation,  of  tenderness  or  sub¬ 
lime  emotion,  which  manifest  its  thirst 
for  a  more  powerful  and  joyful  existence. 
To  a  man  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  cha¬ 
racter,  the  mind  may  seem  lawless  in 
these  workings  ;  but  it  observes  higher 
laws  than  it  transgresses,  the  laws  of  the 
immortal  intellect ;  it  is  trying  and  de¬ 
veloping  its  best  faculties ;  and  in  the 
objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emo¬ 
tions  which  it  awakens,  anticipates  those 
states  of  progressive  power,  splendour, 
beauty,  and  happiness,  for  which  it  was 
created. 

We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry,  far 
from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  the  great 
instruments  of  its  refinement  and  exalta¬ 
tion.  It  lifts  the  mind  above  ordinary 
life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing 
cares,  and  awakens  the  consciousness  of 
its  affinity  with  what  is  pure  and  noble. 
In  its  legitimate  and  highest  efforts,  it  has 
the  same  tendency  and  aim  with  Christi¬ 
anity  ;  that  is,  to  spiritualize  our  nature. 
True,  poetry  has  been  made  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  vice,  the  pander  of  bad  passions  ; 
but  when  genius  thus  stoops,  it  dims  its 
fires,  and  parts  with  much  of  its  power ; 
and  even  when  poetry  is  enslaved  to  li¬ 
centiousness  or  misanthropy,  she  cannot 
wholly  forget  her  true  vocation.  Strains 
of  pure  feeling,  touches  of  tenderness, 
images  of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies 
with  suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or 
indignation  at  the  hollowness  of  the  world, 
passages  true  to  our  moral  nature,  often 
escape  in  an  immoral  work,  and  show  us 
how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit  to  divorce 
itself  wholly  from  what  is  good.  Poetry 
has  a  natural  alliance  with  our  best  affec¬ 
tions.  It  delights  in  the  beauty  and  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  outward  creation  and  of  the 
soul.  It  indeed  portrays  with  terrible 
energy  the  excesses  of  the  passions  ;  but 
they  are  passions  which  show  a  mighty 
nature,  which  are  full  of  power,  which 
command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep  though 
shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great  tendency 
and  purpose  is,  to  carry  the  mind  beyond 
and  above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks 
of  ordinary  life  ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer 
element,  and  to  breathe  into  it  more  pro¬ 
found  and  generous  emotions.  It  reveals 
to  us  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back 
the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  revives 
the  relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  un¬ 
quenched  the  enthusiasm  which  warmed 
the  spring-time  of  our  being,  refines  youth¬ 
ful  love,  strengthens  our  interest  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  by  vivid  delineations  of  its 
tendcrest  and  loftiest  feelings,  spreads  our 
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sympathies  over  all  classes  of  society, 
knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being, 
and  through  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic 
visions  helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  life. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to 
poetry,  that  if,  gives  wrong  views  and  ex¬ 
cites  false  expectations  of  life,  peoples  the 
mind  with  shadows  and  illusions,  and 
builds  up  imagination  on  the  ruins  of 
wisdom.  That  there  is  a  wisdom,  against 
which  poetry  wars,  the  wisdom  of  the 
senses,  which  makes  physical  comfort  and 
gratification  the  supreme  good,  and  wealth 
the  chief  interest  of  life,  we  do  not  deny  ; 
nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  service  which 
poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it  re¬ 
deems  them  from  the  thraldom  of  this 
earthbom  prudence.  But,  passing  over 
this  topic,  we  would  observe,  that  the 
complaint  against  poetry  as  abounding  in 
illusion  and  deception,  is  in  the  main 
groundless.  In  many  poems  there  is 
more  of  truth  than  in  many  histories  and 
philosophic  theories.  The  fictions  of  ge¬ 
nius  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  sub- 
limest  veiities,  and  its  flashes  often  open 
new  regions  of  .thought,  and  throw  new 
light  on  the  mysteries  of  our  being.  In 
poetry  the  letter  is  falsehood,  but  the 
spirit  is  often  profoundest  wisdom.  And 
if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions 
of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  his  delineations  of  life ;  for  the 
present  life,  tvhich  is  the  first  stage  of  the 
immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials 
of  poetry,  and  it  is  the  high  office  of  the 
bard  to  detect  this  divine  element  among 
the  grosser  labours  and  pleasures  of  our 
earthly  being.  The  present  life  is  not 
wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and  finite. 
To  the  gifted  eye,  it  abounds  in  the  poe¬ 
tic.  The  affections  which  spread  beyond 
ourselves  and  stretch  far  into  futurity ; 
the  workings  of  mighty  passions,  which 
seems  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost 
superhuman  energy ;  the  innocent  and 
irrepressible  joy  of  infancy  ;  the  bloom, 
and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling  hopes  of 
youth  ;  the  throbbings  of  the  heart  when 
it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  hap¬ 
piness  too  vast  for  earth  ;  woman,  with 
her  beauty,  and  grace,  and  gentleness,  and 
fulness  of  feeling,  and  depth  of  affection, 
and  her  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones 
and  looks  which  only  a  mother’s  heart 
can  inspire  ; — these  are  all  poetical.  It 
is  not  true  that  the  poet  paints  a  life  which 
does  not  exist.  He  only  extracts  and 
concentrates,  as  it  were,  life’s  ethereal  es¬ 
sence,  arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile 
fragrance,  brings  together  its  scattered 
beauties,  and  prolongs  its  more  refined 
but  evanescent  joys ;  and  in  this  he  does 
well,  for  it  is  good  to  feel  that  life  is  not 
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wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence 
and  physical  gratifications,  but  admits,  in 
measures  which  may  be  indefinitely  en¬ 
larged,  sentiments  and  delights  worthy  of 
a  higher  being.  This  power  of  poetry  to 
refine  our  views  of  life  and  happiness  is 
more  and  more  needed  as  society  advances. 
It’is  needed  to  withstand  the  encroachments 
of  heartless  and  artificial  manners,  which 
makes  civilization  so  tame  and  uninter¬ 
esting.  It  is  needed  to  counteract  the 
tendency  of  physical  science,  which  being 
now  sought,  not  as  formerly  for  intellec¬ 
tual  gratification,  but  for  multiplying 
bodily  comforts,  requires  a  new  develope- 
ment  of  imagination,  taste,  and  poetry,  to 
preserve  men  from  sinking  into  an  earthly, 
material,  epicurean  life. — Dr.  Charming's 
Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Writings 
of  Milton . 


CHARACTERS  OF  MILTON  AND 
JOHNSON. 

Johnson'  was  great  in  his  own  sphere, 
but  that  sphere  was  comparatively  u  of 
the  earth  whilst  Milton’s  was  only  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  angels.  It  was  customary 
in  the  day  of  Johnson’s  glory  to  call  him 
a  giant,  to  class  him  with  a  mighty,  but 
still  an  earth-born  race.  Milton  we  should 
rank  among  seraphs.  Johnson’s  mind 
acted  chiefly  on  man’s  actual  condition, 
on  the  realities  of  life,  on  the  springs  of 
human  action,  on  the  passions  which  now 
agitate  society,  and  he  seems  hardly  to 
have  dreamed  of  a  higher  state  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  than  was  then  exhibited.  Mil- 
ton,  on  the  other  hand,  burned  with  a 
deep  yet  calm  love  of  moral  grandeur  and 
celestial  purity.  He  thought  not  so  much 
of  what  man  is,  as  of  what  he  might  be¬ 
come.  His  own  mind  was  a  revelation 
to  him  of  a  higher  condition  of  humanity, 
and  to  promote  this  he  thirsted  and  toiled 
for  freedom,  as  the  element  for  the  growth 
andTmprovement  of  his  nature.  In  re¬ 
ligion,  Johnson  was  gloomy  and  inclined 
to  superstition,  and  on  the  subject  of  go¬ 
vernment  leaned  towards  absolute  power ; 
and  the  idea  of  reforming  never  entered 
his  mind  but  either  to  disturb  or  provoke 
it.  The  church  and  the  civil  polity  under 
which  he  lived  seemed  to  him  perfect, 
unless  he  may  have  thought  that  the  for¬ 
mer  would  be  improved  by  a  larger  infu¬ 
sion  of  Romish  rites  and  doctrines,  and 
the  latter  by  an  enlargement  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  Hence  a  tame  acquiescence 
in  the  present  forms  of  religion  and  go¬ 
vernment  marks  his  works.  Hence  we 
find  so  little  in  his  works  which  is  electric 
and  soul-kindling,  and  which  gives  the 
leader  a  consciousness  of  being  made  for 
a  state  of  loftier  thought  and  feeling  than 


the  present.  Milton’s  whole  soul,  on  thb 
contrary,  revolted  against  the  maxims  of 
legitimacy,  hereditary  faith,  and  servile 
reverence  for  established  power.  He  could 
not  brook  the  bondage  to  which  men  had 
bowed  for  ages.  “  Reformation”  was  the 
first  word  of  public  warning  which  broke 
from  his  youthful  lips,  and  the  hope  of 
it  was  a  fire  in  his  aged  breast.  The 
difference  between  Milton  and  Johnson 
may  be  traced  not  only  in  these  great  fea¬ 
tures  of  mind,  but  in  their  whole  charac¬ 
ters.  Milton  was  refined  and  spiritual  in 
his  habits,  temperate  almost  to  abste¬ 
miousness,  and  refreshed  himself  after 
intellectual  effort  by  music.  Johnson  in¬ 
clined  to  more  sensual  delights.  Milton 
was  exquisitely  alive  to  the  outward  crea¬ 
tion,  to  sounds,  motions,  and  forms,  to 
natural  beauty  and  grandeur.  Johnson, 
through  defect  of  physical  organization, 
if  not  through  deeper  deficiency,  had  little 
susceptibility  of  these  pure  and  delicate 
pleasures,  and  would  not  have  exchanged 
the  Strand  for  the  vale  of  Tempe,  or  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  How  could 
Johnson  be  just  to  Milton  ?  The  com¬ 
parison  which  we  have  instituted  has  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  notice  Johnson’s  defects  ;  but 
we  trust  we  are  not  blind  to  his  merits. 
His  stately  march,  his  pomp  and  power 
of  language,  his  strength  of  thought,  his 
reverence  for  virtue  and  religion,  his 
vigorous  logic,  his  practical  wisdom,  his 
insight  into  the  springs  of  human  action, 
and  the  solemn  pathos  which  occasionally 
pervades  his  descriptions  of  life  and  his 
references  to  his  own  history,  command 
our  willing  admiration.  That  he  wanted 
enthusiasm,  and  creative  imagination, 
and  lofty  sentiment,  was  not  his  fault. 
We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  being  Mil- 
ton.  We  love  intellectual  power  in  all 
its  forms,  and  delight  in  the  variety  of 
mind.  We  blame  him  only,  that  his 
passions,  prejudices,  and  bigotry  engaged 
him  in  the  unworthy  task  of  obscuring  the 
brighter  glory  of  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  virtuous  men.  We  would  even  treat 
what  we  deem  the  faults  of  Johnson  with 
a  tenderness  approaching  respect;  for 
they  were  results,  to  a  degree  which  man 
cannot  estimate,  of  a  diseased,  irritable, 
nervous,  unhappy  physical  temperament, 
and  belonged  to  the  body  more  than  to  the 
mind.  We  only  ask  the  friends  of  ge¬ 
nius  not  to  put  their  faith  in  Johnson’s 
delineations  of  it.  His  biographical 
works  are  tinged  with  his  notoriously- 
strong  prejudices,  and  of  all  his  Lives,  we 
hold  that  of  Milton  to  be  the  most  apo¬ 
cryphal. — Ibid. 
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SNAKES  OF  DEMERARA. 

Snakes  arc  frequently  met  with  in  the 
woods  betwixt  the  sea-coast  and  the  rock 
Saba,  chiefly  near  the  creeks  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  They  are  large,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  formidable.  The  rattlesnake 
seems  partial  to  a  tract  of  ground  known 
by  the  name  of  Canal,  No.  3  ;  there  the 
effects  of  his  poison  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered. 

The  camoudi  has  been  killed  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  long  ;  though  not  ve¬ 
nomous,  his  size  renders  him  destructive 
to  the  passing  animals.  The  Spaniards 
in  the  Oroonoque  positively  affirm  that 
he  grows  to  the  length  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet,  and  that  he  will  destroy  the 
strongest  and  largest  bull.  His  name 
seems  to  confirm  this  ;  there  he  is  called 
44matatoro,”  which  literally  means  u  bull 
killer.”  Thus  he  may  be  ranked  amongst 
the  deadly  snakes  ;  for  it  comes  nearly  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end,  whether  the 
victim  dies  by  poison  from  the  fangs 
which  corrupts  his  blood  and  makes  it 
stink  horribly,  or  whether  his  body  be 
crushed  to  mummy,  and  swallowed  by 
this  hideous  beast. 

The  whipsnake,  of  a  beautiful  changing 
green,  and  the  coral,  with  alternate  broad 
traverse  bars  of  black  and  red,  glides  from 
bush  to  bush,  and  may  be  handled  with 
safety ;  they  are  harmless  little  creatures. 

The  labarri  snake  is  speckled,  of  a 
dirty  brown  colour,  and  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  ground  or  stump 
on  which  he  is  coiled  up ;  he  grows  to  the 
length  of  about  eight  feet,  and  his  bite 
often  proves  fatal  in  a  few  minutes. 

Unrivalled  in  his  display  of  every  lovely 
colour  of  the  rainbow,  and  unmatched  in 
the  effects  of  his  deadly  poison,  the  cou- 
nacouchi  glides  undaunted  on,  sole  mo¬ 
narch  of  these  forests ;  he  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  bush-master. 
Both  man  and  beast  fly  before  him,  and 
allow  him  to  pursue  an  undisputed  path. 
He  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  four¬ 
teen  feet. 

A  few  small  caimen,  from  two  to  twelve 
feet  long,  may  be  observed  now  and  then 
in  passing  up  and  down  the  river  ;  they 
just  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and  a 
stranger  would  not  know  them  from  a 
rotten  stump. 

Snakes  in  these  wilds  are  certainly  an 
annoyance,  though,  perhaps,  more  in  ima¬ 
gination  than  reality,  for  you  must  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  serpent  is  never  the  first  to 
offend  ;  his  poisonous  fang  was  not  given 
him  for  conquest ;  he  never  inflicts  a 
wound  with  it  but  to  defend  existence. 
Provided  you  walk  cautiously,  and  do 
not  absolutely  touch  him,  you  may  pass 


in  safety  close ^by  him.  As  he  is  often 
coiled  up  on  the  ground,  and  among6t  the 
branches  of  the  trees  above  you,  a  degree 
of  circumspection  is  necessary,  lest  you 
unwarily  disturb  him.  One  morning  I 
had  been  following  a  new  species  of  paro¬ 
quet,  and  the  day  being  rainy,  I  had  taken 
an  umbrella  to  keep  the  gun  dry,  and 
had  left  it  under  a  tree ;  whilst  searching 
about  for  it  1  observed  a  young  coulaca- 
nara,  ten  feet  long,  moving  slowly  on¬ 
wards  in  a  path  where  timber  had  formerly 
been  dragged  along ;  I  saw  he  was  not 
thick  enough  to  break  my  arm  in  case  he 
got  twisted  round  it.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  I  laid  hold  of  his 
tail  with  the  left  hand,  one  knee  being  on 
the  ground  ;  with  the  right  I  took  off  my 
hat  and  held  it  as  you  would  hold  a  shield 
for  defence.  The  snake  instantly  turned 
and  came  on  at  me  with  his  head  about  a 
yard  from  the  ground,  as  if  to  ask  me 
what  business  I  had  to  take  liberties  with 
his  tail.  I  let  him  come,  hissing  and 
open-mouthed,  within  two  feet  of  my 
face,  and  then,  with  all  the  force  I  was 
master  of,  I  drove  my  fist,  shielded  by 
my  hat,  full  in  his  jaws.  He  was  stunned 
and  confounded  by  the^blow,  and  ere  he 
could  recover  himself,  I  had  seized  his 
throat  with  both  hands  in  such  a  position 
that  he  could  not  bite  me ;  I  then  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  coil  himself  round  my  body, 
and  marched  off*  with  him  as  my  lawful 
prize.  He  pressed  me  hard,  but  not 
alarmingly  so. —  Waterton's  W  anderings* 

3Tije  ©attjmr. 

*  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.  ” —  Wootton, 

LOVE  OF  MUSIC. 

The  passion  of  De  Luc,  the  natural  phi¬ 
losopher,  for  music  was  so  predominant  in 
his  latter  days,  that  a  piano  was  placed  by 
his  bed-side,  on  which  his  daughter  played 
great  part  of  the  day.  The  evening  of  his 
death,  seeing  her  father  ready  to  sink  into 
a  slumber,  she  asked  him, 44  Shall  I  play 
any  more  ?” — 44  Keep  playing,”  said  he, 
44  keep  playing  !”  He  slept,  but  awoke 
no  more. 


THE  POST-BOY. 

Dr.  Roger  Long,  the  famous  astrono¬ 
mer,  walking  one  dark  evening  with  Mr. 
Bonfoy,  in  Cambridge,  and  the  latter 
coming  to  a  short  post  fixed  in  the  pave¬ 
ment,  which  in  the  earnestness  of  conver¬ 
sation  he  took  to  be  a  boy  standing  in  his 
way,  said  hastily,  44  Get  out  of  my  way, 
boy  !”  44  That  boy,  sir,”  said  the  doctor 

very  drily,  44  is  a  post-boy ,  who  never 
turns  out  of  his  way  for  any  body.” 
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EPIGRAM. 

When  I  call’d  t’other  day  on  a  noble 
ienown’d, 

In  his  great  marble  hall  lay  the  bible  well 
bound, 

Not  as  printed  by  Baskett,  and  bound  up 
in  black, 

But  chain’d  to  the  door  like  a  thief  by  the 
back. 

Unacquainted  with  ton  and  your  quality 
airs, 

I  supposed  it  intended  for  family  pray’rs. 

His  piety  pleas’d — I  applauded  his  zeal, 

Yet  thought  no  one  would  venture  the 
bible  to  steal ; 

But  judge  my  surprise  when  informed  of 
the  case — 

He  had  chain’d  it  for  fear  it  should  fly  in 
his  face. 


Lord  Chesterfield  (says  lord  Or- 
ford)  thus  directed  a  letter  to  the  late  lord 
Pembroke,  Dvho  was  always  swimming  : — 
44  To  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  Thames, 
over  against  Whitehall.”  This  direction 
was  sure  of  finding  him  within  a  certain 
number  of  fathoms. 


ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

The  effect  of  absence  of  mind  is  well  ex¬ 
emplified  in  an  incident  which  happened 
some  time  since  to  a  well-known  gentle¬ 
man  of  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge. 
He  had  taken  his  watch  from  his  pocket 
to  mark  the  time  he  intended  to  boil  an 
egg  for  his  breakfast,  when  a  friend,  en¬ 
tering  his  room,  found  him  absorbed  in 
some  abstruse  calculation,  with  the  egg  in 
his  hand,  upon  which  he  wras  looking  in¬ 
tently,  and  the  ivatch  supplying  its  place 
in  the  saucepan  of  boiling  water. 


A  RARE  MATHEMATICAL 
WIND. 

The  late  professor  Vince,  one  morning 
(several  trees  having  been  blown  down 
the  night  previous)  meeting  a  friend  in 
the  walks  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  accosted  with,  44  How  d’ye 
do,  sir  ?  quite  a  blustering  wind  this.” — 
44  Yes,”  answered  Vince,  44  it’s  a  rare 
mathematical  wind.”  — 44  Mathematical 
wind !”  exclaimed  the  other,  44  how  so  ?” 
— 44  Why,”  replied  Vince,  44  it  has  ex¬ 
tracted  a  great  many  roots  /” 


MORE  BLUNDERS  THAN  ONE. 

An  honest  Moorlander,  who  procured  his 
livelihood  by  repairing  mill-work,  was 
unfortunately  very  deaf,  and  conscious  of 
the  mistakes  he  made  in  answering  ques¬ 
tions,  the  tendency  of  which  he  did  not 


understand,  was  entertaining  himself  one 
morning  while  at  work  on  a  Common  by 
the  road-side,  with  supposing  what  would 
be  the  conversation  should  a  gentleman 
accost  him,  and  determining  to  give  him 
answers  in  the  following  way  : — Why, 
the  first  thing  he’d  say  would  be,  44  What 
are  you  making,  honest  friend  ?”  44  A 
wind-mill  stock,  your  honour  1” — 44  How 
far  does  it  go  into  the  ground  ?” — 44  Up 
to  the  knot,  your  honour,”  says  I. — 
44  What  do  you  get  for  making  it  ?”  says 
he. — 44  Ilalf-a-guinea,”  says  I. — 44  That’s 
too  much,”  says  he. — 44  If  you  wona 
give  it,”  says  I,  44  there’s  plenty  that 
will.”  He  had  just  finished  his  soliloquy, 
when  a  traveller,  who  was  crossing  the 
Common,  inquired  his  road  to  the  next 
village,  and  received  for  answer,  44  A 
mill-stock,  your  honour.”  Astonished, 
he  repeated  his  question,  adding,  44  How 
far  is  it,  honest  friend  ?” — 44  Up  to  the 
knot,  your  honour.”  Again  the  traveller 
repeated  with  additional  energy,  and  lost 
all  patience  upon  the  countryman  calmly 
replying,  44  Half-a-guinea,  your  honour.” 
44  You  scoundrel,”  cries  the  gentleman, 
44 1  have  a  great  mind  to  give  you  a  horse¬ 
whipping  !” — 44  If  you  wona  give  it  me,” 
says  the  man,  44  there  are  plenty  who 
will !”  The  gentleman  alighted,  and 
putting  his  threat  into  execution,  spoiled 
the  poor  fellow’s  catechism,  and  con¬ 
vinced  the  astonished  clown  he  had  once 
more  been  mistaken. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  owe  our  best  tbanks  to  our  friend  C.  E.  K. 
for  his  last  drawing,  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  our  engraver.  His  former  sketch,  we  fear,  is 
irrecoverably  lest ;  but  if  he  will  oblige  us  with 
another  drawing  of  it,  it  shall  be  engraved  with¬ 
out  delay. —  We  have  at  length  ascertained,  that 
various  drawings  forwarded  to  us  by  corres¬ 
pondents  have  been  either  lost  or  mislaid,  and 
our  friends  would  greatly  serve  us  by  immedi¬ 
ately  sending  us  notice  of  such  communications 
as  have  not  met  with  attention. 

The  sketch  of  the  picturesque  object  near 
Andoj|pr  has  been  received,  and  shall  be  en¬ 
graved. 

B.'s  argument  is  inconclusive. 

Some  of  J.  H.  's  jokesshall  appear.  We  should 
like  to  be  better  acquainted  with  our  jocose 
friend. 

We  differ  with  Fluto  as  to  the  music  of  the 
ballad  he  has  sent  us.  In  fact,  we  deem  it  ex¬ 
ecrable. 

Mr.  Burden's  last  communication  is  intended 
for  insertion. 

The  following  have  been  received : — G.  W.  N.; 
P.  T.  W.  ;  J. ;  Benvolio  ;  C.  F.  E.,  and  Mal¬ 
vina,  with  thanks  for  her  pleasing  drawing. 

Further  answers  in  our  next. 

Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMB1RD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,)  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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The  above  magnificent  structure  was 
founded  by  Sir  Walter  L’Espec,  a  baron 
of  high  rank  and  ample  possessions,  who 
introduced  the  Cistercians  into  the  north 
of  England.  The  cause  of  this  display 
of  holy  benevolence  was  the  loss  of  his 
son,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  This  youth  is  described  by  Ael- 
red,  the  third  abbot,  as  being  “  tall  and 
graceful,  with  a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  yet 
sweeter  with  the  charm  of  eloquence.” 

In  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I.  flourish¬ 
ed  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clare val,  a  man 
full  of  devotion,  and  chief  of  many  monks, 
some  of  whom  he  sent  to  England,  about 
a.  d.  1128,  28th  of  Henry  I.;  who  were 
honourably  received  by  both  king  and 
kingdom,  and  particularly  by  Sir  Walter 
L’Espec;  who  about  a. d.  1131,  allotted 
to  gome  of  them  a  solitary  place  in  Blake- 
more,  near  Hemelac,  now  Helmsley,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  steep  hills,  and  covered  with 
wood  and  ling,  near  the  angles  of  three 
different  vales,  with  each  a  rivulet  run¬ 
ning  through  them ;  that  passing  by 
where  the  abbey  was  built  being  called 
Rie,  whence  this  vale  took  its  name,  and 
this  religious  house  was  thence  called  the 
abbey  of  Rie-val.  The  descent  of  this 

Vol.  VIII.  O 


valley  reaches  chiefly  from  north  to  south. 
Here  William,  the  first  abbot,  (one  of 
those  monks  sent  by  Barnard,)  a  man  full 
of  great  virtue,  and  of  an  excellent  me¬ 
mory,  began  the  building  of  the  monas¬ 
tery,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  virgin  Mary  ; 
which  the  said  Sir  Walter  L’Espec  amply 
endowed. 

How  beautiful  is  this  ruin  !  What  a 
specimen  of  the  ability,  spirit,  and  taste, 
of  the  day  in  which  the  fabric  was  erect¬ 
ed  !  The  light  reeded  pillars  possessing 
excellence  peculiar  to  that  department  in 
architecture  ;  and  here  may  be  traced  one 
of  the  earliest  transitions  from  the  pon¬ 
derous  and  massy  style  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman.  The  transept  pillars  are  adorned 
with  a  species  of  moulding,  of  which  pro¬ 
bably  this  is  the  first  specimen,'  which 
made  its  appearance  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  There  is  also  a  combination  of 
richness  and  delicacy  truly  admirable, 
both  in  the  tower  and  choir;  forming 
very  striking  deviations  from  the  costume 
of  the  preceding  ages.  In  the  former 
these  peculiarities  consist  of  columnal 
decorations,  terminating  gracefully  in 
what  has  been  denominated  the  corbel 
style ;  while  in  the  latter  they  are  proini* 
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nent  in  the  narrow  lancet  shaped  win¬ 
dows  ;  and  in  the  quarter  adornments 
which  distinguish  its  eastern  side.  An¬ 
other  peculiarity  in  this  building  is,  that 
the  church  is  carried  to  the  height  of  three 
stories  ;  this  has  contributed  much  to  its 
lightness  and  beauty.  This  abbey  ho 
doubt  was  enriched  by  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  of  painted  glass ;  a  very  rare  and 
costly  embellishment  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Aelred,  the  third  abbot  of  Rievaulx, 
wrote  a  chronicle,  beginning  with  the 
creation,  and  ending  with  Henry  I.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  David,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  other  works  ;  he  died  in  1167* 

The  site  was  granted,  in  exchange  for 
other  lands,  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Rutland, 
in  30th  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  and  from  him 
it  descended  to  the  dissolute  George  Vil- 
liers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  from 
him,  by  purchase,  to  Sir  Charles  Dun- 
combe,  Knight ;  from  whom  It  passed  to 
his  grand-nephew,  Thomas  Duncombe, 
Esq.  M.P.,  who,  in  1758,  erected  one  of 
the  finest  terraces  in  England  on  the  brink 
of  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  ruin,  and  a 
temple  at  each  end  of  the  walk ;  one  of 
which  is  enriched  with  mythological 
paintings  by  Bernice ,  an  Italian  artist. 
The  view  from  the  woody  steep  of  these 
Ionic  temples  surpasses  all  conception ; 
suffice  it  to  quote  the  words  of  a  descrip¬ 
tive  author  on  the  subject,  who  says, 
“  to  be  believed,  it  must  be  seen  ;  and, 
once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.” 

The  peaceful  and  poetical  little  village 
of  Rievaulx,  with  its  rural  and  pictur¬ 
esque  beauty,  is  composed  of  groups  of 
cottages  shaded  by  trees  of  spontaneous 
growth  ;  but  the  chief  object  of  attrac¬ 
tion  in  this  sequestered  spot  are 

“  The  mould ’ring  abbey’s  ivy-vested  walls.  ” 

A  visit  to  this  majestic  scene  will  am¬ 
ply  repay  the  traveller ;  the  modern  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  neighbouring  seat  of  C.  S. 
Duncombe,  Esq.,  the  present  proprietor, 
the  venerable  monastery  with  its  Gothic 
pomp,  the  thrilling  landscape  with  its 
perennial  beauties,  unite  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  the  artist,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
lover  of  a  fine  prospect — 

“  Here  hills  with  dales,  here  woods  with  water 
vie ; 

Here  art  with  nature  strives  to  feast  the  eye  ; 

HereEspec’s  tow ’ring  fabric  clad  in  green. 

And  monkish  grandeur  decorates  the  scene ; 

Here  architects  engrav’d  the  Ionic  scroll. 

And  fam'd  Burnice’s  pencil  crowns  the  whole.” 

*  *  H. 


ANCIENT  PLAY-HOUSES  AND 

BEAR-GARDENS,  &c.  IN  LON¬ 
DON  AND  SOUTHWARK. 

'  ( For  the  Mirror.) 

u  He  hurries  me  from  the  play-house  and  scenes 
there,  to  the  bear-garden.” 

Stilltngfleet. 

The  most  ancient  playhouses  in  Lon¬ 
don  were  the  Curtain  in  Shoreditch  and 
the  theatre.  It  is  supposed  that  our  an¬ 
cient  theatres  in  general,  were  only  fur¬ 
nished  with  curtains ,  which  opened  in 
the  middle,  and  a  single  scene  composed 
of  tapestry  sometimes  ornamented  with 
pictures.  In  Birch’s  u  View  of  Lon¬ 
don,”  which  is  very  rare ,  there  is  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  “  Fortune  playhouse,” 
with  a  flag  before  the  door  ;*  it  was  si¬ 
tuated  between  Whitecross-street  and 
Golden-lane.  The  original  structure 
which  stood  here  was  appointed  for  the 
nursery  of  the  children  of  king  Henry 
VIII.  The  lease  was  purchased  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Alleyn,  Esq.,  founder  of  Dulwich 
College,  and  he  formed  it  into  a  theatre, 
denominated  “  The  Fortune,”  and  finish¬ 
ed  it  in  1599.  In  1021  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  and  the  theatrical  property  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  After  being  rebuilt,  it 
was  offered  for  sale  in  1661,  and  then 
was  of  sufficient  space  to  afford  twenty- 
three  tenements  and  gardens,  and  a  street 
now  called  u  Playhouse  Yard  which 
is  at  present  occupied  by  dealers  in  old  * 
clothes. 

The  “  Red  Bull  Playhouse”  stood 
on  a  spot  of  ground  lately  called  u  Red 
Bull  Yard,”  near  the  upper  end  of  St. 
John’s-street,  Clerkenwell,  and  is  tradi-  • 
tionally  said  to  have  been  the  theatre  at 
which  Shakspeare  first  held  gentlemen’s 
horses.  In  the  civil  wars  it  became 
highly  celebrated  for  the  representation 
of  drolls ;  and  Francis  Kirkman,  in  1672,  • 
published  a  collection  of  these  pieces,* 
the  frontispiece  of  which  exhibits  the  in¬ 
side  of  this  theatre. 

The  “  Swan  Theatre”  wras  the  most 
westerly  of  the  playhouses  on  Bankside, 
and  must  have  stood  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Surrey  end  of  Blackfriars-bridge. 
It  was  a  large  house,  and  flourished  only 
a  few  years,  being  suppressed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  civil  wars.  It  is  re¬ 
presented  in  the  u  Antwerp  View  of 
London,”  now  in  the  possession  of  John 
Dent,  Esq.  A  little  to  the  west  of ,  St. 
Mary  Overie,  in  a  place  called  Globe  • 
Alley,  stood,  (says  Pennant,)  the  Globe,-  - 
immortalized  by  having  been  the  theatre 
on  which  Shakspeare  first  trod  the  stage, 

*  A  necessary  appendage  at  play-houses  in 
former  days. 
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but  in  no  higher  character  than  the  Ghost 
in  his  own  play  of  Hamlet.  It  appears 
to  have  been  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  covered  with  rushes. 
The  door  was  very  lately  standing.  James 
I.  granted  a  patent  to  Laurence  Fletcher, 
William  Shakspearey  Richard  Burbage, 
(the  first  performer  of  Richard  III.,) 
Augustine  Phillipes,  John  Hemmings, 
Henrie  Condell,  William  Sly,  Robert 
Armin,  and  Richard  Cowlie,  and  others 
of  his  majesty’s  servants,  to  act  here,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  playhouses  in  and  about  London 
were  by  this  time  extremely  numerous, 
there  not  being  fewer  than  seventeen  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1570  and  1020. 

Near  the  water,  on  Bankside,  stood 
Paris  Garden,  one  of  the  ancient  play¬ 
houses.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  fre¬ 
quented  on  Sundays.  This  profanation 
was  at  length  fully  punished  by  the  dire 
accident  which  heaven  directed,  and  befel 
the  spectators  in  1502,  when  the  scaffold¬ 
ing  suddenly  fell,  and  multitudes  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  killed,  or  miserably  maimed. 
The  omen  seems  to  have  been  accepted  ; 
for  in  the  next  century,  the  manor  of 
Paris  Garden  was  erected  into  a  parish, 
and  a  church  founded  under  the  name  of 
Christ’s. 

Many  of  our  ancient  dramatic  pieces 
were  performed  in  the  yards  of  carriers’ 
inns,  in  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  comedians, 
who  then  united  themselves  in  compa¬ 
nies,  erected  an  occasional  stage,  which 
was  strewed  with  rushes,  (the  usual  co¬ 
vering  of  floors  in  England  at  that  pe¬ 
riod.)  From  several  passages,  (says 
Malone,)  in  our  old  plays,  we  learn  that 
spectators  were  admitted  on  the  stage, 
and  that  the  critics  and  wits  of  the  time 
usually  sat  there. 

In  the  early  part  of  Shakspeare’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  theatre,  the  want  of 
scenery  seems  to  have  been  supplied  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  writing  the 
names  of  the  different  places  where  the 
scene  was  laid.  The  covering  or  intend¬ 
ed  roof  of  the  stage  was  anciently  termed 
the  heavens.  Many  of  the  companies  of 
the  players  were  formerly  so  thin,  that 
one  person  played  two  or  three  parts ; 
and  a  battle,  on  which  the  fate  of  an  em¬ 
pire  was  supposed  to  depend,  was  decided 
by  half  a  dozen  combatants.  The  person 
who  spoke  the  prologue  was  ushered  in 
by  trumpets,  and  usually  wore  a  long 
black  velvet  cloak,  which  is  still  retained 
in  the  play  of  Hamlet  as  exhibited  be¬ 
fore  the  king  and  court  of  Denmark. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  Shakspeare’s  plays 
were  performed  either  at  the  Globe,  or  at 
the  theatre  in  Blackfriars,  which  was  a 


private  playhouse,  and  usually  performed 
by  candle  light. 

When  Dorset  House  was  pulled  down 
it  was  succeeded  by  other  buildings ; 
among  which  was  a  magnificent  theatre 
where  Betterton  performed. 

The  Duke  of  York’s  theatre  *  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields,  was  opened  in  1G62,  by 
Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  with  one  of  his  own 
plays,  “  The  Siege  of  Rhodes.”  Scenes 
then  made  their  first  appearance  upon 
the  English  stage ;  and  about  the  same 
time  actresses  were  also  introduced  in 
imitation  of  the  foreign  theatres  :  before 
this  time  female  characters  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  boys  or  young  men,  and  Mrs. 
Betterton  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
woman  that  appeared  upon  an  English 
stage. 

In  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  plays  began 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
exhibition  was  usually  finished  in  two 
hours ;  and  so  late  as  1667?  they  com¬ 
menced  at  three  o’clock. 

The  Red  Bull  and  the  Fortune  play¬ 
houses  -were  chiefly  frequented  by  citi¬ 
zens.  The  Globe  seems  to  have  been 
calculated  for  the  lower  class  of  people, 
and  the  theatre  at  Blackfriars  for  a  more 
select  and  judicious  audience. 

P.  T.  W. 

ON  DUELLING. 

(For  the  Mirror .  j 

Duelling  is  one  of  the  most  common 
among  the  few  relics  of  barbarous  usage. 
The  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  and  improvement  of  laws,  have 
superseded  nearly  all  the  vicious  propen¬ 
sities  of  savage  life  ;  but  this  remains,  in 
spite  of  them,  a  testimony  to  the  depra¬ 
vity  of  human  nature.  We  may  trace 
the  origin  of  this  practice  in  Britain  to 
the  ancient  trial  by  ordeal,  in  which  the 
accuser  met  the  defendant  armed,  and 
combating  till  the  one  or  the  other  fell, 
it  was  supposed  that  heaven  decided  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  by  protecting  the  in¬ 
nocent  from  harm  during  the  conflict. 
The  axe,  the  spear,  and  the  swoxd,  have 
each  been  successively  held  in  requisition 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  only  of  late 
that  the  pistol  has  been  introduced. 

The  introduction  of  pistols  has  brought 
with  it  no  small  share  of  burlesque  and 
cowardice.  In  close  fighting,  a  man  en¬ 
tered  the  lists  with  a  heart  prepared 
either  to  conquer  or  perish  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  only  those  who  were  characterized 

*  It  was  erected  on  the  restoration  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  patent  granted  (o  Sir  William 
Davenant,  who  removed  here  from  the  theatre 
in  Rutland  Court,  near  the  Charter  House.— 
See  No.  4G,  vol.  ii.  of  the  Mirror. 
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for  courage  ventured  to  the  contest.  But 
different,  far  different,  is  it  with  the  pis¬ 
tols.  Any  recreant  coward  dares  to  chal¬ 
lenge  on  the  smallest  offence  to  his  honour 
— and  why  ?  Because  those  handy  facto¬ 
tums — those  reconcilers  of  nothings — 
yclept  seconds,  either  omit  to  charge  with 
ball,  or  recommend  the  principals,  by  a 
preconcerted  arrangement  between  them, 
to  fire  wide  of  the  mark.  Now  this  can 
be  deemed  nothing  short  of  arrant  knavery 
and  cowardice ;  for  he  who  possesses 
true  courage  or  bravery,  will  take  care  to 
exert  them  only  when  actually  necessary, 
and  when  excited  by  some  momentous 
circumstance.  He  will  look  over  trifles 
with  a  becoming  and  dignified  demeanour, 
and  will  never  presume  to  speak  of  his 
high  spirit  in  an  egotistical  manner. 

But  let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  these  punctilios  of  false 
honour,  and  falser  courage. 

A.  B.  pays  his  accustomed  visit  to  the 
theatre,  accompanied  by  a  very  accom¬ 
plished  and  attractive  female.  C.  D., 
who  sits  in  a  neighbouring  box,  receives 
such  an  impression  from  her  beautiful 
appearance,  that  his  eyes  are  rivetted  on 
fyer  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
under  an  impulse  of  the  purest  and  most 
honourable  nature.  A.  B.  imagines  him¬ 
self  or  his  fair  one,  to  be  dishonoured, 
and  accordingly  demands  an  explanation. 
C.  IX,  with  a  manly  firmness,  absolutely 
refuses  to  give  himself  any  trouble  about 
so  trivial  an  affair  ;  on  which  a  challenge 
is  delivered,  and  a  meeting  ensues.  Each 
individual  has  his  confidential  friend  ; 
and  as  no  animosity  exists  between  these 
friends,  they  consult  freely  on  the  best 
method  of  performing  the  duel  without 
the  loss  of  life  or  limb.  They  then  se¬ 
parately  impart  their  instructions  to  the 
principals,  who  meet,  discharge,  declare 
themselves  “  perfectly  satisfied,”  (no 
doubt !)  and  retire  unhurt. 

E.  F.  attends  an  assembly,  and  meets 
with  G.  H.  They  quarrel  for  prece¬ 
dence,  (oh,  honour  1)  and  the  duel  farce, 
in  one  act ,  is  repeated  as  above. 

I.  K.,  a  plain-looking  personage,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  friend,  is  walking  on 
some  public  promenade.  He  observes 

L.  M.,  a  pink  of  fashion,  so  enveloped 
in  braces  and  bandages,  that  he  can 
scarcely  turn  about ;  and  remarks  to  his 
companion,  that  L.  M.’s  mustaches  are 
very  ugly  and  foppish  ;  upon  which  L. 

M. ,  who  has  a  very  keen  eye,'  suspects 
the  subject  of  their  conversation,  and  has 
satisfaction  accordingly. 

A  thousand  other  trifles  of  this  nature 
might  be  mentioned  as  the  immediate 
causes  of  duels  ;  but  these  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  position,  that  duels  are  more 


frequently  fought  to  obtain  for  the  actors’ 
names  a  place  in  the  public  prints,  and  to 
pass  them  off  for  men  of  honour  and  cou¬ 
rage,  than  for  any  good  or  essential  pur¬ 
pose. 

It  happens  sometimes,  however,  though 
very  rarely,  that  duels  are  fought  with 
earnest  and  sanguinary  intentions,  and 
that  serious  consequences  result  from 
them.  If  bloodshed  were  at  all  tolerable, 
such  meetings  would  as  much  merit 
praise  as  the  others  do  censure.  But  as 
man  cannot  repair  the  injury  done  to  his 
fellow-man  in  such  a  case,  even  this  is  cen¬ 
surable  ;  besides,  viewing  it  both  in  a 
religious  and  moral  point  of  view,  it  is 
only  worthy  of  universal  disapprobation. 
In  a  religious  light,  it  is  opposed  to  every 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
in  a  moral  light,  it  is  the  source  of  un¬ 
easiness  and  terror  to  the  families  and 
relatives  of  the  combatants. 

If  men  are  not  disposed  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  protection  which  the  law 
offers  them,  it  would  be  more  consistent 
with  the  present  state  of  things  were  they 
to  settle  their  little  differences  by  arbitra¬ 
tion.  This  would  be  the  only  fair  and 
honourable  method  of  decision,  the  fate 
of  a  duel  all  depending  on  chance. 

E.  S.  ■' 


CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES. 

( For  the  Mirror,  j 

These  valuable  repositories  of  literature 
are  not  of  modern  invention.  The  first 
collections  consisted  of  religious  wrorks 
alone,  and  were  lent  out  gratuitously. 
Pamphilus  was  a  Presbyter  of  Caesarea, 
and  lived  a.d.  294.  In  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  person  were  united  the  philosopher 
and  the  Christian.  Born  of  a  very  emi¬ 
nent  family,  and  large  fortune,  he  might 
have  aspired  to  the  highest  honours  of 
this  world ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  with¬ 
drew  himself  from  those  flattering  pros¬ 
pects,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in  acts  of 
the  most  disinterested  benevolence.  His 
unfeigned  regard  and  veneration  for  the 
Scriptures  were  as  remarkable  as  his  un¬ 
wearied  application  in  whatever  he  under¬ 
took.  Being  a  great  encourager  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  piety,  he  not  only  lent  books  to 
read,  (especially  copies  of  the  Scriptures,) 
but  when  he  found  persons  well  disposed 
made  them  presents  of  his  manuscripts, 
some  of  which  were  transcribed  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  by  his  own  hand.  He 
founded  a  library  at  Caesarea,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Isidore  of  Seville,  contained 
30,000  volumes.  This  collection  seems 
to  have  been  formed  merely  for  the  good 
and  use  of  the  church.  Another  author 
also  authenticates  the  existence  of  this 
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library ;  and  St.  Jerome  particularly 
mentions  his  collecting  books  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  them  to  read  ;  and 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  remarks,  44  this  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  first  notice  we  have  of  a 
circulating  library.”  The  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  good  circulating  library, 
are  too  numerous  as  well  as  obvious  to 
need  any  comment. 

September  4,  182G.  J.  W.  A. 


CAMELS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Camels,  like  their  masters,  the  wild  and 
hardy  Arabs,  are  naturally  formed  for 
fatigue  ;  yet,  when  their  ordinary  strength 
is  nearly  exhausted  from  over  exertion, 
they  will  passively  lay  down  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  sands  till  death  puts  an  end  to  their 
sufferings. 

When  camels  will  no  longer  continue 
their  journey  through  the  deserts,  all  the 
efforts  of  their  distressed  owners  prove 
but  ineffectual  to  compel  them  ;  for  in¬ 
stinct  seems  to  inform  those  useful  ani¬ 
mals  when  any  extraordinary  convulsion 
of  nature  is  impending,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  proceed  on  their  course. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  Arabs,  in  de¬ 
spair,  imbibe  large  quantities  of  brandy 
and  opium ,  the  effects  of  which  soon 
prove  fatal  to  them,  and  they  expire  in 
misery  by  the  sides  of  their  beasts. 

If  after  travelling  for  several  days  with 
a  scarcity  of  water,  a  caravan  approaches 
a  well  within  the  distance  of  a  league  or 
two,  the  camels  apprise  their  masters  of 
the  joyful  circumstance  by  stretching  out 
their  necks  and  opening  wide  their  parch¬ 
ed  mouths  to  inhale  the  welcome  fresh¬ 
ness  ;  for  the  atmosphere  is  usually  so 
insufferably  overpowering,  and  the  sands 
below  are  of  such  a  burning  nature,  that 
the  freshness  of  a  neighbouring  well  in¬ 
spires  both  man  and  beast  with  greater 
exertions. 

The  want  of  water  is  not  the  only  evil 
experienced  by  the  pilgrims  and  others 
while  passing  through  the  burning  de¬ 
serts.  The  hot  sands,  tossed  about  in 
enormous  clouds  by  the  suffocating  winds, 
often  bury  whole  caravans  with  their 
owners  and  camels  in  one  grave.  Thom¬ 
son  beautifully  says — 

“  - - - In  Cairo’s  crowded  streets 

Th’  impatient  merchant,  wondering  waits  in 
vain. 

And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay.* 

G.  W.  N. 
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R.  B.  SHERIDAN. 

There  are  a  happy  few  whose  manner 
is  so  engaging  and  delightful,  that  injure 
you  how  they  will,  they  cannot  offend 
you.  The  late  Mr.  Sheridan  was  a 
man  of  this  kind.  He  could  not  make 
enemies.  If  any  one  came  to  request 
the  repayment  of  a  loan  from  him, 
he  borrowed  more.  A  cordial  shake  of 
his  hand  was  a  receipt  in  full  for  all 
demands.  He  had  few  scruples  of  con¬ 
science,  and  could  44  coin  his  smiles  for 
drachms' ’  He  cancelled  bonds  with  bon 
mots ,  and  gave  jokes  in  discharge  of  a 
bill.  A  friend  of  his  said,  “  If  I  pull 
off  my  haUto  him  in  the  street,  it  costs 
me  £50,  and  if  he  speaks  to  me,  it’s 
a  £100.” 

44  Why  do  we  honour  ambition  and 
despise  avarice,  while  they  are  both  but 
the  desire  of  possession  ?” — 44  Because,” 
said  Sheridan,  44  the  one  is  natural,  the 
other  artificial ;  the  one  the  sign  of  men¬ 
tal  health,  the  other  of  mental  decay ;  the 
one  appetite ,  the  other  disease .” 

Sir  J.  C.  H - ,  who  had  been  envoy 

for  some  years  at  an  Italian  court,  occu¬ 
pied  himself  on  his  return  to  Parliament 
chiefly  with  the  Catholic  question  ;  on 
this  subject  he  was  remarkable  for  sup¬ 
porting  his  speeches  with  documents  of 
the  dryest  and  most  antiquated  species. 
44  I  never  hear  that  man  speak,”  said  a 
leader  of  the  opposition,  44  but  I  think 
I  hear  the  ghost  of  some  old  pope.” 
— 44  Aye,”  said  Sheridan,  44  of  Pope 
Joan." 

Sheridan  used  to  say,  that  the  life  of  a 
manager  was  like  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
of  Newgate,  a  constant  superintendence 
of  executions.  The  number  of  authors 
whom  he  was  forced  to  extinguish  was, 
he  said,  a  perpetual  literary  massacre, 
that  made  St.  Bartholomew’s  altogether 
shrink  in  comparison.  Play  -  writing, 
singly,  accounted  for  the  employment  of 
that  immense  multitude  who  drain  away 
obscure  years  beside  the  inkstand,  and 
haunt  the  streets  with  iron-moulded 
visages,  and  study -coloured  clothes.  It 
singly  accounted  for  the  rise  of  paper, 
which  had  exhausted  the  rags  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  and  had  almost 
stripped  off  the  last  covering  of  Ireland. 
He  had  counted  plays  until  calculation 
sank  under  the  number  ;  and  every  re¬ 
jected  play  of  them  all  seemed,  like  the 
clothes  of  a  Spanish  beggar,  to  turn  into 
a  living,  restless,  merciless,  indefatigable 
progeny.” 
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The _ of - ,  since  dead,  was  re¬ 

markable  for  his  reluctance  to  contribute 
to  public  institutions.  He  was  at  length 
prevailed  on  to  attend  a  charity  sermon  in 
Westminster  ;  after  the  sermon  the  plate 
was  handed  round  the  vestry — Fox  and 
Sheridan  were  present. — 44  The  doctor  has 
absolutely  given  his  pound,”  said  Fox. — • 
44  Then,”  said  Sheridan,  44  he  must  think 
that  he  is  going  to  die.” — 44  Poh  !”  re¬ 
plied  Fox,  44  even  Judas  threw  away 
twice  the  money.” — 44  Yes,”  said  Sheri¬ 
dan,  44  but  how  long  was  it  before  he  was 
hanged  V * 

Sheridan,  lounging  towards  Whitehall, 
met  the  late  George  Rose,  coming  out  of 
St.  Margaret’s  church,  44  Any  mischief 
on  foot,  George,  that  you  have  been  at 
church  ?” — 44  No,  I  have  been  getting 
my  son  christened — I  have  called  him 
William  Pitt.”— 44  William  Pitt ! 

- - - - —  *  A  rose 

By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.’® 

said  Sheridan. 

A  drama  was  presented  to  Sheridan  in 
which  the  characters  amounted  to  no  less 
than  fifty-six.  44  What’s  this,”  said 
Sheridan,  44  the  new  army  list?” — 44  No¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  Sir,”  answered  the  in¬ 
troducer  ;  44  it  is  on  an  Irish  story,  and 
by  an  Irishman.” — Sheridan  glanced 
over  a  few  leaves,  and  saw  it  was  altoge¬ 
ther  inadmissible.  44  Tell  my  country¬ 
man,”  said  he,  44  that  as  a  drama,  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  its  success  ;  partly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  reduced  population  of  London. 
But  it  might  turn  into  a  history  of  the 
rebellion,  and  the  list  at  the  beginning 
would  do  for  the  muster  of  the  levy  en 
masse.'  ’  tt 
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No.  XXL 
CRANIOLOGY. 

The  origin  of  this  art  is  attributed  by 
an  author  who  has  lately  published  a 
dissertation  upon  the  subject  to  one  John 
Rohan  de  Retham,  who  published  a  tract 
thereon,  in  the  year  1500.  That  the  mo¬ 
dern  discovery  is  about  three  hundred 
years  too  late,  is,  he  tells  us,  evident 
from  this  tract.  The  terms  m  both  are 
the  same,  generally  ending  in  iva.  The 
local  seats  of  the  mind  are  as  determi- 
nately  indicated  in  each.  The  ancient 
German  speaks  of  the  celtula  imagina - 
tiva,  cellula  commitnis  sensus ,  cellula  es- 
timativa,  seu  cogitativa ,  et  rationalise  cel - 
lula  mcmorativae  &c.  The  fable  is,  there¬ 
fore,  as  obsolete  as  it  is  absurd ;  and 


presents  but  the  44  organic  remains”  of  a 
cianiology  exploded  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago. 

JANISSARIES. 

The  recent  insurrection  and  subsequent 
suppression  of  the  corps  of  Janissaries, 
whose  name  hereafter  is  by  proclamation 
devoted  to  execration  in  the  Turkish  do¬ 
minions,  had  their  rise  in  the  time  of 
Amurath  I.,  who  made  a  successful  ir¬ 
ruption  into  the  provinces  on  the  Danube, 
and  he  was  there  advised  to  incorporate  a 
body  of  his  youthful  captives  into  his 
army,  instead  of  looking  for  new  recruits 
to  the  original  seat  of  his  tribe.  44  The 
advice  was  followed,”  says  Gibbon,  44  the 
edict  was  proclaimed,  many  thousands  of 
the  European  captives  were  educated  in 
religion  and  arms,  and  the  new  militia 
was  consecrated  and  named  by  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  dervish.  Standing  in  the  front  of 
their  ranks,  he  stretched  the  sleeve  of  his 
gown  over  the  head  of  the  foremost  sol¬ 
dier,  and  his  blessing  was  delivered  in 
these  words : — 4  Let  them  be  called  Ja¬ 
nissaries,  ( Yeniaskeri ,  or  new  soldiers;:) 
may  their  countenance  be  ever  light ;  their 
hand  victorious;  their  sword  keen.  May 
their  spears  always  hang  over  the  heads  of 
their  enemies,  and  wheresoever  they  go 
may  they  return  with  a  white  face? 
Such,”  adds  the  historian, 44  was  the  origin 
of  those  haughty  troops — the  terror  of  the 
nation,  and  sometimes  of  the  sultans 
themselves.”  For  two  hundred  years, 
namely,  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to 
that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  force 
thus  obtained  by  incorporating  in  the 
Mussulman  army  the  fifth  of  Christian 
captive  youths,  and  the  tenth  of  the 
youths  of  the  conquered  villages,  with  the 
slaves  of  the  sultan,  composed  the  flower 
of  the  Turkish  armies ;  and  so  long  as  the 
first  sultans  ruled  their  nation  from  the 
heart  of  their  camps,  and  declared  their 
decrees  from  the  44  imperial  stirrup,” 
their  obedience  was  secured,  and  there 
never  was  a  fitter  instrument  of  war  and 
conquest.  44  It  was  the  policy  of  the  sul¬ 
tan  Mahmoud,”  says  Mr.  Eaton,  44  to 
debase  this  corps.  He  therefore  permit¬ 
ted  the  lowest  and  most  infamous  of  the 
people  to  enrol  themselves  as  Janissaries. 
Hence  their  number  has  been  greatly 
swelled ;  but  their  character  has  been 
more  than  proportionably  degraded,  and 
many  of  them  are  notoriously  stigmatized 
for  cowardice,  theft,  and  the  vilest  crimes ; 
whilst  others,  enervated  by  a  city  life,  and 
the  practice  of  the  lowest  trades,  have  no¬ 
thing  military  but  the  name  of  Janis¬ 
sary.”  The  number  of  these  troops  was 
calculated  by  the  same  authority,  in  the 
year  1799,  at  about  113,000,  and  these 
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composed  the  only  regular  effective  in¬ 
fantry  in  the  empire.  F.  It.  Y. 


SONG. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  THEODORE 
KORNER. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  warrior  to  the  battle-field  must  liie, 

To  fight  for  sucred  liberty  and  glory  ; 

lu  vain  he  strives  to  check  a  rising  sigh, 

While  to  his  love  he  tells  his  farewell  story : 

*  Nay,  weep  not  thus,  dear  girl,  for  me, 

Hope  still  is  ours — and  I’ll  ne'er  vary. 

But  ever  constant  prove  to  thee. 

And  to  my  country’s  cause — my  Mary  !* 

Then  to  his  heart  the  gentle  maid  he  press’d. 
And  hasten’d  on  to  where  his  duty  call’d  him; 

And  ardent  valour  swell’d  his  manly  breast, 

Nor  hostile  ranks  nor  tyrant-threats  appall'd 
him ; 

44  Brave  comrades — death  or  victory  ! 

’Tis  freedom  calls — and  I’ll  ne’er  vary. 

But  ever  constant  prove  to  thee, 

And  to  my  country’s  cause — my  Mary  !” 

And  forth  he  issued  to  the  deadly  fray, 

And  thousands  fall  o’er  moaning  heaps  around 
him  ; 

But  tho’  his  gallant  arm  achiev’d  the  day, 
Amongst  the  slain  the  patriot-victors  found 
him : 

44  Gush  on  life’s  crimson  tide  and  be 

The  last,  best  proof  that  I’ll  ne’er  vary, 

But  ever  constant  prove  to  thee 
My  injur'd  country  and  my  Mary  \” 

Alas,  his  plaintive  strain  but  told  too  well 
His  own  lamented  tale  of  mournful  sadness  ; 

In  honour’s  cause  the  youthful  minstrel  fell. 
And  hied  to  realms  of  never-fading  gladness  : 

Long  shall  his  song  of  bravery 
Teach  fond  affection  ne’er  to  vary  ; 

And  bid,  like  him,  each  lover  be 
True  to  his  country  and  his  Mary. 

J.  E.  S. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  HOMAN  CAMP  ON  WIMBLEDON 
COMMON,  SEPT.  17,  1826. 

( For  Ike  Mirror  J 

The  sun  set  as  1  stood  upon 

The  Roman  mounds  on  Wimbledon, 

And  I  was  sad,  and  sighed  to  see 
Where  once  the  Julian  chivalry 
Was  marshalled  ;  and  I  mourned  that  time 
Should  varying  rove  from  clime  to  clime. 

And  powers  and  empires  rise  and  fall. 

Like  Troy’s  proud  towers,  and  Babel’s  wall. 

The  silver  moon  rose,  and  the  scene 
Was  lonely,  sileut  and  serene  ; 

And  here  a  thistle,  there  a  thorn, 

Where  many  a  trumpet,  many  a  horn, 

Had  echoed  the  wilds  hills  along ; 

And  many  a  Sabine  soldier’s  song. 

And  many  a  helm  and  eagle  shone  ; 

Alas  !  they  sleep  ;  their  sun  is  gone  ! 

SWcet  moon  !  I  love  thine  orb  to  see. 

May 'st  thou,  mild  luminary,  be 


Emblem  of  Albion’s  hallowed  isle. 

Where  fortune  long  has  deigned  to  smile, 
And  frowns  to  humble,  not  confound  : 

And  as  I  thought,  I  looked  around, 

The  mists  were  rising  ;  and  the  day 
Was  gone  ;  I  tore  myself  away. 

Montague. 


THE  FATE  OF  GENIUS. 

( For  the  Mirren' . ) 

POLYBIUS,  B.  C.  124. 

A  native  of  Megalopolis,  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  who  wrote  a  universal  history  in 
Greek.  He  was  carried  by  Perseus  to 
Rome,  a  prisoner,  but  Scipio  shortly 
rescued  him  from  the  dungeon,  and  raised 
him  to  affluence.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age. 

LUCRETIUS,  B.  C.  64. 

A  roman  poet  and  philosopher,  who 
studied  under  Zeno  and  Phaedrus.  This 
beautiful  poet  laboured  under  a  violent 
delirium,  occasioned  by  a  philtre,  which 
the  jealousy  of  his  wife,  Lucilia,  had 
administered.  It  is  said  that  he  destroyed 
himself  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 
Cicero  revised  his  poems,  which  had  been 
partly  written  in  the  lucid  intervals  of 
reason  and  of  sense. 

JULIUS  C2ESAR,  B.  C.  44. 

The  life  and  fate  of  this  noble  emperor 
and  learned  historian  and  commentator  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition  ;  and 
the  pen  of  our  master  bard,  William 
Shakspeare ,  has  not  added  a  little  to  its 
notoriety.  Plutarch  may  be  interestingly 
consulted  on  the  subject,  and  that  valuable 
author  is  now  placed  within  the  reach  of 
every  order  of  society.  On  the  ides  of 
March,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  senate- 
house.  He  died  pierced  with  twenty- 
three  wounds,  on  the  15th  of  March,  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age. 

CICERO,  b.  c.  43. 

The  Roman  orator  and  philosopher, 
against  whom  Catiline  conspired,  but  was 
defeated.  After  the  memorable  delivery 
from  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  Cicero  was 
styled  the  father  of  his  country ,  and  a 
second  founder  of  Rome.  The  great  en¬ 
mity  which  existed  between  him  and  An¬ 
tony  proved  fatal.  When  C«esar  was 
stabbed  in  the  senate,  Cicero  recommend¬ 
ed  a  general  amnesty,  and  was  the  most 
earnest  to  decree  the  provinces  to  Brutus 
and  Cassius ;  but  when  Antony  came 
into  power  he  retired  to  Athens;  he 
shortly  after  returned  to  Rome,  but  lived 
in  perpetual  dread  of  assassination.  When 
the  triumvirs,  Augustus,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus,  to  destroy  all  cause  of  quarrel, 
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and  each  to  despatch  his  enemies,  pro¬ 
duced  their  list  of  proscription ;  about 
two  hundred  were  doomed  to  death,  and 
Cicero  was  amongst  the  number  on  the 
list  of  Antony.  Cicero  was  pursued  by 
the  emissaries  of  Antony,  among  whom 
was  Popilius,  whom  he  had  defended 
upon  an  accusation  of  parricide.  Cicero 
bed  in  a  litter  towards  the  sea  of  Caieta  ; 
and  when  the  assassins  came  up  to  him, 
he  put  his  head  out  of  the  litter,  and  it 
was  severed  from  the  body  by  Herenicus, 
in  the  month  of  December,  and  after  the 
enjoyment  of  life  for  63  years,  11  months, 
and  5  days.  His  head  and  right  hand 
were  hung  up  in  the  Roman  forum. 
Cicero  once  observed  that  no  animal  is 
more  revengeful  than  a  woman ,  and  this 
was  verified  in  the  case  of  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Antony,  who  drew  the  tongue 
out  of  the  mouth,  and  bored  it  through 
repeatedly  with  a  gold  bodkin. 

Scriblerus  Clinker. 


A  CHILD  SCREENING  A  DOVE  FROM  A 
HAWK. 

BY  STBWABDSON. 

Ay ,  screen  thy  favourite  dove,  fair  child. 

Ay,  screen  it  if  you  may  ; 

Yet  I  misdoubt  thy  trembling  hand 
W  ill  scare  the  hawk  away. 

That  dove  will  die,  that  child  will  weep— 

Is  this  their  destiny  ? 

Ever  amid  the  sweets  of  life 
Some  evil  thing  must  be. 

Ay,  moralize— is  it  not  thus 
We’ve  mourn’d  our  hope  and  love  ? 

Alas !  there’s  tears  for  every  eye, 

A  hawk  for  every  dove ! 


No.  LXXXIX. 


THE  SISTERS.* 

About  the  close  of  those  troublesome 
times,  when  England  was  distracted  by 
the  feuds  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  there  resided,  in  a  village 
near  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  a  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  name  was  Geoffry  de  Saint 
Clair,  descended  from  a  family  of  great 
repute.  The  many  lances  and  pieces  of 
armour  that  hung  around  the  old  hall,  did 
not  render  it  more  respectable  than  the 
unbounded  benevolence  of  its  possessor. 

Saint  Clair  had  allied  himself  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  lady  Margaret  de  Boys,  a 

*  From  this  romantic  adventure,  the  ancient 
church  in  the  village  of  Reculver,  of  which  we 
gave  an  engraving  in  No.  208  of  the  present  vo¬ 
lume,  perpetuates  the  fate,  and  retains  the  name, 
ol'  the  Two  Sisters  to  this  day. 


woman  of  high  birth,  whose  accomplish¬ 
ments  might  nave  embellished  the  greatest 
scenes,  had  not  a  love  of  domestic  life, 
and  a  religious  cast  of  mind,  induced  her 
to  prefer  retirement.  All  the  leisure 
hours  which  her  family  did  not  call  for, 
were  spent  in  duties,  which,  in  that  age, 
ladies  ot  the  noblest  rank  exercised,  with¬ 
out  thinking  they  demeaned  their  stations ; 
she  relieved  the  indigent,  advised  with 
the  unfortunate,  visited  the  sick,  and 
brought  up  her  twin  daughters,  Frances 
and  Isabella,  in  the  same  sentiments.  As 
these  young  ladies  were  the  sole  issue  of 
St.  Clair  and  lady  Margaret,  they  devoted 
their  whole  attention  to  their  education  ; 
and  had  the  comfort  to  find  in  their  minds 
so  rich  a  soil,  that  every  thing  prospered 
which  was  planted  in  them. 

When  Frances  and  Isabella  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  they  won  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  who  approached  them,  and 
had,  from  similitude  of  manners,  con¬ 
tracted  such  a  warm  affection  for  each 
other,  that  it  seemed  as  if  nature,  by 
forming  them  together  in  the  womb,  had 
prepared  them  for  those  effusions  of  ele¬ 
vated  friendship,  which  the  loss  of  their 
exemplary  mother  was  one  day  to  caU 
forth.  Nor  was  this  event  very  remote  ; 
lady  Margaret  was  seized  by  a  sudden  ill¬ 
ness,  which,  in  a  few  days,  desolated  one 
of  the  happiest  families  in  the  world. 

Frances  and  Isabella  had  the  weight 
of  a  father’s  sorrow  added  to  their  own  ; 
which  compelled  them  to  smother  their 
feelings,  great  as  they  were,  and  to 
assume  a  fortitude  their  hearts  dis¬ 
avowed. 

Though  St.  Clair  called  in  aid  all  his 
philosophy,  to  support  himself  under  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  lady,  yet  his  silent 
sorrow  had  so  visible  an  effect  on  his 
health,  as  to  menace  his  life $  and  in 
about  a  year  put  an  end  to  it. 

In  this  mournful  interval  the  greatest 
comfort  his  dejected  daughters  received 
was  from  the  frequent  visits  of  their  uncle, 
John  de  St.  Clair,  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  St,  Augustin,  in  Canterbury.  He  was 
the  younger  brother  of  Geoffry,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  a  man  of  so  much  learning 
and  virtue,  that  St.  Clair,  by  his  will, 
recommended  his  children  to  his  care  and 
protection,  bequeathing  to  each  of  them 
a  very  large  inheritance. 

The  manner  in  which  Frances  had  been 
brought  up,  added  to  her  natural  turn  ot 
mind,  determined  her  to  a  religious  life ; 
and  a  great  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
not  very  far  from  Feversham,  happening, 
a  few  months  after,  to  lose  their  principal, 
(who  was  always  one  of  a  considerable 
fainily),  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustin,  per¬ 
ceiving  her  fixed  in  her  scheme  of  life. 
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procured  her  to  be  named  the  lady  abbess 
of  it. 

Isabella,  who  had  never  yet  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  sister,  would,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  most  willingly  have  taken  the 
veil ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty, 
that,  by  the  repeated  solicitations  of 
trances  and  her  uncle,  Isabella  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  relinquish  entirely  her  inten¬ 
tions  of  entering  on  a  monastic  life.  She 
resided  for  some  time  in  her  father’s  man¬ 
sion,  accompanied  by  a  widowed  aunt, 
her  father’s  sister,  who,  at  intervals,  at¬ 
tended  her  on  visits  to  Frances,  and  also 
at  particular  seasons  to  the  abbot. 

In  one  of  these  visits  she  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Henry  de  Belville,  between 
whose  father  and  the  abbot  there  had  long 
subsisted  a  most  firm  friendship.  He 
was  of  good  birth,  though  much  inferior 
to  Isabella  in  fortune,  his  father’s  estate 
having  greatly  suffered  in  the  confusion 
of  those  turbulent  times. 

Belville  was  now  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year ;  his  figure  was  graceful,  and  his 
understanding  had  been  improved  by  the 
most  extensive  education  that  the  fashion 
of  the  age  allowed.  He  was  now  on  his 
return  from  a  short  expedition  into  France, 
and  had  stopped  at  Canterbury  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  abbot. 

Belville,  on  his  first  return  to  England, 
a  few  years  previous  to  the  present  period, 
had  been  honoured  by  the  patronage  of 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  being 
now  mounted  on  the  throne  of  England, 
the  whole  nation  was  thrown  into  a  hos¬ 
tile  state. 

Belville  felt  himself  enamoured  of  his 
fair  companion,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  perceive,  that  his  attention  to  her  was 
not  thrown  away.  Having  reason  to  think 
he  had  made  a  favourable  impression  on 
Isabella,  he  did  not  long  hesitate  to  pro*, 
pose  himself  to  her,  as  one  who  would  be 
nappy  to  pass  his  life  in  the  society  of  so 
engaging  a  woman.  His  offer  was  not 
less  pleasing  to  Isabella  than  it  was  to 
her  uncle  and  Frances  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
agreed  to  give  up  to  her  sister  her  right  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Clair,  where  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  they  should  reside. 

Every  thing  was  preparing  for  their 
nuptials  ;  and  nothing  could  wear  a  fairer 
face  of  prosperity  than  did  this  proposed 
union.  But  the  successful  progress  that 
the  arms  of  Henry  of  Richmond  had  made 
in  the  kingdom,  obliged  Richard  to  op¬ 
pose  them  with  his  utmost  force,  and  to 
summon  all  his  servants  to  attend  his 
camp  ;  amongst  whom  was  the  intended 
bridegroom,  who  at  this  time  would  most 
willingly  have  waved  the  service,  had  not 
his  own  nice  sense  of  honour,  and  his  zeal 
for  liis  master,  overcome  every  private 


motive.  Belville  was  amongst  those  of 
the  king’s  followers  who  shared  their  mas¬ 
ter’s  fate  in  Bosworth  field.  He  was  near 
Richard  in  great  part  of  the  battle,  and 
was  also  a  witness  of  his  death  ;  and  his 
own  horse  being  killed  under  him,  either 
by  the  fall,  or  by  being  trampled  on  in 
the  confusion,  his  thigh  was  broken  ;  and 
after  Richmond’s  party  had  obtained  the 
victory,  this  gallant  youth  was  carried, 
with  several  others  wounded,  into  Leices¬ 
ter,  where,  his  rank  being  known,  he  was 
lodged  in  a  monastery  of  Black  Friars,  in 
that  city. 

A  little  before  he  expired,  he  desired 
to  be  left  alone  with  his  page,  that  he 
might  give  him  his  latest  orders. 

u  Bertram,”  said  he,  looking  wistfully 
on  him,  “  the  day  that  has  ruined  our 
sovereign's  fortune  hath  blasted  mine, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  moment  when  it 
shone  the  fairest  !  Thou  wilt  soon  ren¬ 
der  me  the  last  of  thy  faithful  services  ! 
Let  my  body  rest  with  the  fathers  of  this 
house  ;  and  as  soon  as  thou  hast  seen  its 
due  rites  performed,  speed  thee  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  acquaint  the  holy  abbot  of  St. 
Augustin  with  the  bloody  event  of  yester¬ 
day.  Conjure  him  that  he  unfold  it  to 
my  intended  bri  le  in  such  a  manner  as 
his  discretion  shall  advise.  Bear  her  this 
jewel  from  my  finger,  in  token  that  my 
last  thoughts  dwelt  on  her  ;  and  tell  her, 
my  only  sigh  in  leaving  the  world  was 
losing  her,  whose  virtues  so  embellished 
it !” 

The  faithful  Bertram  dropped  a  tear  of 
affection  and  gratitude  over  the  grave  of 
his  gallant  master;  and  journeying  to 
Canterbury  with  a  bursting  heart,  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  the  abbot  with  such 
a  countenance  as  hardly  needed  a  tongue 
to  tell  his  melancholy  errand. 

When  Saint  Clair  was  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  composed  to  open  the  mournful 
business  to  his  niece,  he  spared  none  of 
that  ghostly  comfort  which  a  good  man 
would  offer  on  such  an  occasion ;  though 
the  emotions  of  nature  must  subside  be¬ 
fore  the  soothing  voice  of  reason  can  be 
heard. 

Isabella,  after  giving  way  to  the  first 
transports  of  passion,  assumed  a  fortitude 
and  resignation  which  her  piety  alone 
could  inspire;  and  as  soon  as  her  mind 
was  more  fortified,  she  communicated  her 
final  resolution  to  her  sister. 

When  the  lady  abbess  saw  her  sister, 
she  found  her  still  more  confirmed  in  her 
determination  to  enter  on  a  monastic  life; 
and  as  soon  as  her  affairs  were  properly 
adjusted,  she  took  the  veil  in  the  convent 
where  Frances  resided. 

Isabella  found  in  religion  the  only  con¬ 
solation  for  her  past  misfortunes.  The 
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two  sisters  enjoyed  all  that  heart-felt 
pleasure  which  arises  from  rooted  friend¬ 
ship  ;  and  as  the  effects  of  benevolent  dis¬ 
positions  operate  on  all  around,  theirs 
served  to  communicate  happiness  to  all 
the  sisterhood. 

After  these  ladies  had  passed  near  four¬ 
teen-years  in  this  peaceful  retirement,  the 
abbess  was  seized  with  an  alarming  fever, 
the  effects  of  which  hung  so  long  upon 
her,  that  they  greatly  endangered  her 
life. 

During  her  illness,  she  made  a  private 
vow  to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  that  if 
she  recovered,  she  would  send  some  costly 
present  to  a  chapel,  which  was  consecrated 
to  her,  at  a  little  port  called  Bradstow,  or 
Broadstairs,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and 
in  which  her. image  was  esteemed  to  work 
such  miracles,  that  pilgrims  came  from 
parts  very  remote  to  visit  it ;  and  all  ships 
passing  within  sight  of  it  are  reported  to 
have  constantly  lowered  their  topsails  to 
salute  it.  The  feast  of  the  Invention  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  which  was  the  third  day 
of  May,  being  to  be  celebrated  there  with 
great  solemnity,  her  gratitude  for  recovery, 
and  for  the  supposed  intercession  of  the 
virgin,  determined  the  abbess  to  go  herself 
and  fulfil  her  vow. 

Isabella  obtained  permission  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  sister  in  this  devout  journey  ; 
and  the  roads  being  little  frequented  in 
that  age,  they  put  themselves,  with  two 
attendants,  aboard  a  passage  sloop,  but 
had  not  been  at  sea  above  two  hours  before 
a  violent  storm  arose.  Every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  this 
coast,  quite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  rendered  by  the 
many  banks  of  sand  that  obstruct  it. 

To  pursue  their  course  was  impracti¬ 
cable  ;  they  therefore  attempted  to  save 
themselves  by  running  in  on  the  shore,  at 
a  little  place  called  Reculver,  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  of  great  antiquity,  on  the  border  of 
the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  but  the  advance  of 
night,  and  a  thick  fog,  prevented  them 
from  discerning  exactly  where  they  were. 
Every  endeavour  to  reach  the  shore  was 
frustrated  by  the  storm  driving  them  from 
it ;  and,  their  sails  being  all  shattered,  a 
sudden  swell  of  the  sea  bore  them  quite 
out  of  their  direction,  and  struck  the  ves¬ 
sel  on  a  bank  of  sand,  called  the  Horse, 
that  lies  a  little  off  from  Reculver. 

The  surprise  and  confusion  that  must 
naturally  rush  into  the  minds  of  people 
who  are  on  the  point  of  being  wrecked, 
can  only  be  felt  by  those  who  have  stood 
in  so  dreadful  a  situation.  Each  one  re¬ 
commended  himself  to  God  and  to  his  tute¬ 
lar  saint.  The  mariners  hoisted  out  their 
long-boat  as  precipitately  as  they  could  ; 
and  that  which  most  agitated  the  thoughts 


of  Frances  and  Isabella  was  the  mutual 
preservation  of  each  other. 

Scarce  was  the  boat  on  the  surface  of 
the  waves,  when  every  one  was  eager  to 
rush  into  it,  for  it  was  certain  the  vessel 
must  bulge  in  a  few  hours  ;  and,  to  add 
to  the  horror,  night  advanced.  The  cap¬ 
tain,  almost  by  force,  dragged  the  lady 
abbess  and  her  sister  from  the  cabin ;  and 
scarce  had  he  helped  the  first,  half  dead 
as  she  was,  down  the  side  of  the  ship, 
when  those  already  in  the  boat,  finding 
they  must  all  perish  if  more  got  in,  pushed 
off  instantly,  and  rowed  towards  shore. 

The  only  faint  hope  which  now  re¬ 
mained  to  those  on  board  was,  that  the 
vessel  might  possibly  hold  together  till 
some  assistance  could  be  obtained  from 
the  shore,  which  they  still  flattered  them¬ 
selves  would  come,  should  the  boat  reach 
land  ;  which  it  providentially  did,  with 
the  utmost  risk. 

But  it  was  four  hours  after  the  arrival 
of  the  boat  before  any  one  dare  venture 
out;  when  the  storm  abating  with  the 
departure  of  the  tide,  and  the  day  being 
near  dawning,  a  large  boat  put  off  to  the 
wreck.  When  those  who  went  to  assist 
got  to  it,  they  found  all  the  people  on 
board  refuged  in  different  places  beneath 
the  wreck,  great  part  of  which  was  broken 
away. 

Isabella  had  remained  in  the  cabin, 
one  side  of  which  was  also  washed  off, 
and  the  room  half  filled  with  water;  she 
was  almost  exhausted  by  the  terrors  and 
hardships  she  had  sustained,  yet  life 
seemed  to  flush  anew  in  her  countenance 
on  hearing  that  her  sister  was  preserved. 

As  soon  as  they  had  brought  her  on 
shore,  she  was  supported  by  several  wo¬ 
men,  and  conducted  to  the  house  where 
the  lady  abbess  was.  Frances,  trans¬ 
ported  at  the  first  sight  of  her  sister,  ran 
out  to  meet  Isabella,  who,  the  moment 
she  approached,  made  an  effort  to  spring 
forward  to  her,  but  sunk  down  over¬ 
powered  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
Frances  clasped  her  hands  in  her  eager  joy, 
would  have  uttered  something,  but  could 
only  faintly  pronounce  her  name,  and  fell 
at  her  feet  in  a  swoon.  She  received 
every  assistance  that  could  be  procured  ; 
but  her  strength  and  spirits  were  so  far 
exhausted,  that  she  lived  but  till  the 
evening  of  the  following  day. 

Frances,  though  still  sinking  from  the 
shock  and  agitation  of  the  preceding  night, 
forgot,  in  her  attention  to  her  sister,  her 
own  sufferings.  She  often  accused  her¬ 
self  as  the  fatal  cause  of  all  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  her,  by  suffering  her  attendance  in 
this  expedition.  Isabella  chid  her  for 
thinking  so,  declaring  it  was  the  will 
of  heaven,  to  which  she  patiently  sub- 
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nutted.  44  Though  we  oame  into  the 
world  together,”  said  she,  wt  yet  as  we 
were  not  destined  to  perish  together,  a 
time  must  have  come  when  death  would 
have  dissolved  our  union.  I  rejoice  that 
I  am  not  the  survivor.  I  die  where  I 
have  ever  wished  to  live,  in  the  arms  of 
the  most  beloved  of  sisters.  Pray  for  the 
repose  of  my  soul,  and  lay  me  in  the 
tomb  which  you  have  allotted  to  be  your 
own,  that  one  grave  may  in  death  hold 
our  remains,  who  in  life  had  but  one 
heart.” 

The  loss  of  Isabella  plunged  the  lady 
abbess  into  that  deep  distress,  which 
minds  formed  like  hei’s,  with  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  tenderness  and  benevolence, 
must  on  such  a  trial  inevitably  feel.  She 
caused  the  body  of  her  unfortunate  sister 
to  be  deposited,  with  every  mark  of  re¬ 
spect,  in  a  vault  on  one  side  of  the  shrine 
of  St.  Benedict,  bedewed  with  tears  of  the 
most  heart-felt  sorrow',  dropped  from  the 
eyes  of  all  the  sisterhood. 

When  time  and  reflection  had  some¬ 
what  calmed  her  affliction,  Frances  failed 
not  to  transmit  her  intended  offering  to 
the  virgin  of  Broadstairs,  accompanied 
by  a  donation  for  twelve  masses,  to  be  said 
for  the  repose  of  Isabella’s  soul.  And 
soon  after,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
her  sister,  as  well  as  to  direct  mariners  in 
their  course,  she  caused  an  ancient  church, 
that  stood  on  a  rising  ground  just  above 
the  village  of  Reculver,  to  be  restored 
and  enlarged ;  and  erected  two  spiral 
towers  at  the  end  thereof,  w'hich  she  di¬ 
rected  should  be  called  the  sisters. 

She  survived  Isabella  eleven  years,  and 
died  most  sincerely  and  deservedly  la¬ 
mented  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1512. 

Her  remains,  pursuant  to  her  own  de¬ 
sire,  were  deposited  by  the  side  of  those 
of  her  sister,  with  all  that  solemnity  due 
to  her  high  rank  and  office.  A  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  near  the  place  where 
they  were  interred,  with  their  figures 
kneeling,  hand  in  hand,  before  a  cross  ; 
and  beneath  it  a  plate  of  brass,  recording 
their  unshaken  friendship. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  ^Journals, 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BOKHARA. 

The  wall  of  the  city  of  Bokhara  is  lofty, 
built  of  unbaked  bricks  ;  and  the  citadel, 
built  of  the  same  materials,  is  situated 
on  a  mount  within  the  city,  on  the  north, 
near  the  Imam  gate  ;  it  coatains  many 
buildings.  The  gate  of  the  fort  is  to  the 
south,  and  within  the  gate  are  sixteen 
guns  and  five  mortars,  all  dismounted. 


A  large  mosque  is  situated  below  the  ci¬ 
tadel  on  the  west,  in  which  the  king  him¬ 
self  reads  the  Khotbch  and  performs  the 
duties  of  Pesh  Imam.  In  front  of  the 
gate  of  the  citadel  and  the  mosque  there 
is  a  bazaar  ;  it  is  called  the  market  of  the 
sandy  country.  A  gibbet  is  erected  in  it, 
on  which  murderers  and  highway  rob¬ 
bers,  and  thieves  who  have  thrice  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime,  are  suspended  after 
being  put  to  death  according  to  the  law. 
There  is  also  a  market  every  morning  at 
day-break  at  the  Chahar-su,  or  the  square 
market,  the  place  where  it  is  held  being 
of  that  form ;  on  three  sides  there  is  ac¬ 
cess,  but  the  fourth  is  closed,  and  on 
that  side  books  are  sold.  There  are  many 
hot-baths  in  Bokhara,  and  their  use  is 
very  general. 

There  are  eighty  colleges  in  Bokhara, 
containing  from  forty  to  two  or  three 
hundred  chambers  ;  that  of  Kokultash, 
which  is  near  the  gate  of  Khajeh  Beha- 
ud-din,  contains  three  hundred.  There 
is  one  Muderris  to  each  college,  and  two 
pupils  in  each  chamber.  The  colleges 
are  supported  by  the  rents  of  the  houses 
and  the  lands  attached  to  them.  Their 
revenues  vary  from  300  to  5,000  rupees 
a-year;  but  the  king  also  contributes 
yearly  a  portion  of  the  duties,  and  makes 
the  principal  professor  an  allowance  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  tilas  per  month. 

Twelve  cos  from  Bokhara  on  the  north 
runs  the  river  Kuhek,  which  comes  from 
the  mountains  of  Samarkand,  and  flows 
to  the  N.W.  ;  canals  are  cut  from  the 
river,  which  irrigate  the  fields  and  supply 
canals  about  the  city  ;  every  fifteenth  day 
the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  private  reser¬ 
voirs,  which  are  filled  ;  the  same  water 
supplies  the  city  and  fort ;  there  are  no 
wells.  In  the  rainy  season  the  people 
use  rain  water,  after  which  they  are 
extensively  subject  to  the  worm  in  the 
skin,  especially  in  the  leg  and  knee. 
Little  snow  falls  in  Bokhara ;  but  there 
is  much  cold  and  frost,  and  the  cool 
weather  lasts  eight  months ;  the  other 
four  are  hot  and  rainy. 

The  houses  of  Bokhara  are  like  those 
of  Peshawer  ;  they  are  built  of  unbaked 
bricks,  and  are  two  or  three  stories  high  ; 
the  walls  are  thin,  and  are  strengthened 
with  wooden  buttresses  ;  the  markets  are 
mostly  covered  in,  and  there  are  several 
serais  for  the  accommodation  of  merch¬ 
ants,  as  the  serai  of  Alem  Khan,  where 
the  Hindus  from  Shikarpur  and  other 
places  alight ;  the  hire  of  a  chamber  is 
one  tila  per  month.  The  Hindu  traders 
pay  double  duties  ;  they  bring  indigo, 
chiefly,  and  tobacco.  Another  serai  is 
the  Noghasi,  where  the  Nogay  and  other 
traders  put  up  ;  the  Nogays  are  Mussul- 
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mans  subject  to  Russia ;  some  of  them 
are  residents  in  Bokhara.  There  are 
about  fifty  druggists’  shops  in  the  city, 
but  no  physician  ;  the  practitioners  are 
all  ignorant  of  the  science,  and  when  any 
medical  professor  comes  along  with  the 
merchants  from  Peshawer  or  other  places, 
he  is  held  in  very  high  estimation.  The 
most  common  disease  is  the  rishteh  (Gui¬ 
nea  worms,)  and  few  people  are  free  from 
it,  like  colds  in  Hindustan  in  the  winter 
season.  They  are  very  dexterous  in  the 
treatment  of  it,  and  extract  it  by  incision ; 
as,  if  the  head  of  the  rishteh  be  near  the 
wrist,  and  the  tail  near  the  elbow,  they 
carry  the  finger  along  it  to  ascertain  its 
course,  and  then  lay  the  skin  open  with 
a  lancet  of  three  or  four  fingers  breadth, 
a  little  below  the  head,  which  they  draw 
back  to  the  place  where  the  incision  be¬ 
gan  ;  they  then  make  another  incision  of 
a  similar  kind,  and  so  proceed  gradually 
till  they  come  to  the  origin  of  the  worm, 
and  remove  it  entirely.  Other  complaints 
are  fevers,  leprosy,  and  affections  of  the 
bowels.  It  happens,  sometimes,  that 
where  the  physicians  have  engaged  to 
cure  the  sick,  and  the  patient  has  died, 
the  heirs  have  demanded  the  price  of 
blood ;  in  that  case  the  king  has  declared 
that  when  the  physician  knows  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  shall  be  held  acquitted ;  but 
if  he  proves  an  ignoramus  he  is  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  the  usual  amercement. 
These  cases  are  too  frequent  to  be  much 
attended  to ;  but  a  physician  leads  but 
an  uncomfortable  sort  of  life  in  Bokhara. 

Mir  Hyder  i3  about  thirl  y-five  years  of 
age  ;  he  is  tall  and  well-made ;  he  is  na¬ 
turally  of  a  fine  complexion,  but  by  the 
fervour  of  his  religious  exercises,  and 
fasting  every  third  day  throughout  the 
year,  as  well  as  by  his  assiduity  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  he  looks  pale 
and  sallow.  He  wears  his  beard  of  round 
cut,  and  an  TJsbeki  cap  on  his  head,  with 
a  turban  bound  round  it  like  an  Arab 
turban.  His  dress  is  a  kind  of  tunic, 
over  which  he  wears  a  jama  and  a  kemer- 
band,  with  a  dagger,  and  a  robe  of  a 
brown  colour  over  the  whole;  his  legs 
aTe  protected  by  short  boots  of  the  kind 
called  here  masahi,  but  without  heels. 

He  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  reads  the  prayers  of  the  season,  and 
then  pursues  moral  and  religious  occupa¬ 
tions  till  day-light,  when,  after  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  dawn,  he  gives  a  lecture  to  about 
forty  or  fifty  students  on  the  traditions  of 
the  prophet,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
Koran.  He  then  takes  his  place  in  the 
court,  kneeling  on  a  velvet  cushion,  and 
receives,  in  the  usual  form,  the  salam 
alikum,  or  the  salutations  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  which  is  returned  by  a  person  ap¬ 


pointed  to  that  duty,  who  replies  alikum 
salam  on  the  part  of  the  king  ;  in  this 
audience  holy  men  and  teachers  of  the 
law  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  the 
khans  on  his  left ;  all  are  on  their  knees. 
Hakim  Be  remains  standing  in  front  of 
the  king  ;  the  royal  attendants  also  stand 
near  the  king  on  his  left ;  all  the  men  of 
the  law  and  khans,  when  they  come  to 
court,  are  dressed  in  precisely  the  same 
costume.  Those  who  are  newly  arrived 
put  on  the  Usbek  dress  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  met  by  a  mace-bearer  at 
the  door  of  the  hall  of  audience,  and  led 
towards  the  king  ;  they  stop  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  and  exclaim  u  salam  alikum  !”  they 
then  advance  some  paces,  when  two  ser¬ 
vants,  taking  the  person  by  either  arm, 
lead  him  to  within  a  short,  distance  of  his 
majesty.  If  the  kmg  presents  his  hand, 
the  person  kisses  it ;  if  he  directs  him  to 
be  seated,  the  attendants  conduct  him  to 
a  place  suited  to  his  rank.  On  his  sitting 
he  pronounces  a  compiiment  to  the  king, 
and  then  states  what  he  may  wish  to  re¬ 
present.  Embassadors  are  maintained  at 
the  king’s  cost. 

After  the  levee  is  over,  and  the  persons 
who  assisted  at  it  are  dismissed,  the 
Chobdars  announce  to  all  who  are  collect¬ 
ed  about  the  gates  every  morning,  that 
if  they  have  any  representation  to  make, 
they  may  advance,  and  they  are  all  ad¬ 
mitted  and  made  to  sit  down  before  the 
king,  who  reads  their  petitions,  and  pro¬ 
nounces  a  decision  on  their  cases  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legal  authorities,  copies  of  the 
principal  of  which  lie  on  the  cushions 
before  him.  At  noon  some  learned  men 
are  admitted  to  hold  disputations  in  the 
royal  presence,  and  he  not  unfrequently 
takes  part  in  them.  He  then  acts  as 
Pesh  Imam  for  the  mid-day  prayers, 
when  the  investigations  of  plaints  is  re¬ 
sumed,  and  continues  till  afternoon  pray¬ 
ers  ;  the  usual  occupations  are  then  fol¬ 
lowed  till  evening.  Evening  prayers  are 
said,  and  some  short  time  afterwards  food 
is  taken  ;  the  prayers  of  the  night  are 
then  repeated,  and  the  king  takes  his 
repose  for  about  a  watch  and  a  half  (or 
four  hours  and  a  half ).  If  any  cause  re¬ 
quires  a  protracted  investigation,  it  is 
referred  to  the  Kazi,  who  must  decide 
according  to  the  law,  through  fear  of  the 
Amir,  the  general  familiarity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  with  the  laws,  and  their 
ready  access  to  the  king.  The  king 
reads  all  the  prayers  for  the  dead  himself, 
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CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 


BUENOS  AYRES  CATTLE 
MARKET. 

During  the  short  time  I  was  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  I  lived  in  a  house  out  of  the  town, 
which  was  opposite  the  English  burying- 
gTound,  and  very  near  the  place  where 
the  cattle  were  killed.  This  latter  spot 
was  about  four  or  five  acres,  and  was  al¬ 
together  devoid  of  pasture;  at  one  end  of 
it  there  was  a  large  corral  enclosed  by 
rough  stakes,  and  divided  into  a  number 
of  pens,  each  of  which  had  a  separate 
gate.  These  cells  were  always  full  of 
cattle  doomed  for  slaughter.  I  several 
times  had  occasion  to  ride  over  this  field, 
and  it  was  curious  to  see  its  different  ap¬ 
pearances.  In  passing  it  in  the  day  or 
evening,  no  human  being  was  to  be  seen; 
the  cattle  up  to  their  knees  in  mud,  and 
with  nothing  to  eat,  were  standing  in  the 
sun,  occasionally  lowing,  or  rather  roar¬ 
ing  to  each  other.  The  ground  in  every 
direction  was  covered  with  groups  of  large 
white  gulls,  some  of  which  were  earnestly 
pecking  at  the  slops  of  blood  which  they 
had  surrounded,  while  others  were  stand¬ 
ing  upon  their  tip-toes,  and  flapping  their 
wings  as  if  to  recover  their  appetite.  Each 
slop  of  blood  was  the  spot  where  a  bullock 
had  died  ;  it  was  all  that  was  left  of  his 
history,  and  pigs  and  gulls  were  rapidly 
consuming  it.  Early  in  the  morning  no 
blood  was  to  be  seen ;  a  number  of  horses, 
with  the  lassos  hanging  to  their  saddles, 
were  standing  in  groups  apparently  asleep ; 
the  mataderos  were  either  sitting  or  lying 
on  the  ground  close  to  the  stakes  of  the 
corral,  and  smoking  cigars  ;  while'  the 
cattle,  without  metaphor,  were  waiting 
until  the  last  hour  of  their  existence 
should  strike  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  clock  of 
the  Recolata  struck,  the  men  ail  vaulted 
on  their  horses,  the  gates  of  all  the  cells 
were  opened,  and  in  a  very  few  seconds 
there  was  a  scene  of  apparent  confusion, 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe. 
Every  man  had  a  wild  bullock  at  the  end 
of  his  lasso  ;  some  of  these  animals  were 
running  away  from  the  horses,  and  some 
were  running  at  them  ;  many  were  roar¬ 
ing  ;  some  were  hamstrung,  and  running 
about  on  their  stumps  ;  some  were  killed 
and  skinned,  while  occasionally  one  would 
break  the  lasso.  The  horse  would  often 
fall  upon  his  rider,  and  the  bullock  en¬ 
deavour  to  regain  his  liberty,  until  the 
horsemen  at  full  speed  caught  him  with 
the  lasso,  tripping  him  off  the  ground  in 
a  manner  that  might  apparently  break 


every  bone  in  his  body.  I  was  more  than 
once  in  the  middle  of  this  odd  scene,  and 
was  really  sometimes  obliged  to  gallop 
for  my  life,  without  exactly  knowing 
where  to  go,  for  it  was  often  Scylla  and 
Charybdis. 

I  was  one  day  going  home  from  this 
scene,  when  I  saw  a  man  on  foot  select  a 
very  large  pig  from  a  herd,  and  throw  a 
lasso  over  his  neck ;  he  pulled  it  with  all 
his  strength,  but  the  pig  had  no  idea  of 
obeying  the  summons ;  in  an  instant  a 
little  child  rode  up,  and  very  quietly 
taking  the  end  of  the  lasso  from  the  man, 
he  lifted  up  the  sheep-skin  which  covered 
the  saddle,  fixed  the  lasso  to  the  ring 
which  is  there  made  for  it,  and  then  in¬ 
stantly  set  off  at  a  full  gallop ;  never  did  any 
one  see  an  obstinate  animal  so  completely 
conquered  !  With  his  tail  pointing  to 
the  ground,  hanging  back,  and  with  his 
four  feet  all  scratching  along  the  ground 
like  the  teeth  of  a  harrow,  he  followed  the 
boy  altogether  evidently  against  his  will ; 
and  the  sight  was  so  strange,  that  I  in¬ 
stantly  galloped  after  the  pig,  to  watch 
his  countenance.  He  was  as  obstinate  as 
ever  until  the  lasso  choked  him,  and  he 
then  fainted,  and  fell  on  his  side.  The 
boy  dragged  him  in  this  state,  at  a  gallop, 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  over 
hard  rough  ground,  and  at  last  suddenly 
stopped,  and  jumping  off  his  horse,  began 
to  unloose  the  lasso : — “  Sta  muerto  !n 
(he  is  dead,)  said  I  to  the  boy,  really 
sorry  for  the  pig’s  fate.  “  Sta  vivo  !" 
exclaimed  the  child,  as  he  vaulted  on  his 
horse,  and  galloped  away.  I  watched  the 
pig  for  some  time,  and  was  observing  the 
blood  on  his  nose,  when,  to  my  great  sur¬ 
prise,  he  began  to  kick  his  hind  leg  ;  he 
then  opened  his  mouth,  and  at  last  his 
eyes  ;  ar.d  after  he  had  looked  about  him, 
a  little  like  Clarence  after  his  dream,  he 
got  up,  and  very  leisurely  walked  to  a 
herd  of  ten  or  twelve  pigs  of  about  the 
same  size  as  himself,  who  were  about 
twenty  yards  off.  I  slowly  followed  him, 
and  when  I  came  to  the  herd,  I  saw  they 
had  every  one  of  them  bloody  noses. — 
Head's  Rough  Notes  during  some  rapid 
Journies  across  the  Pampas  and  among 
the  Andes. 


MANNER  OF  INTERMENT  AT 
BUENOS  AYRES. 

Certainly  the  way  in  which  the  people 
were  buried  at  Buenos  Ayres  appeared 
more  strange  to  my  eyes  than  any  of  the 
customs  of  the  place.  Of  late  years,  a 
few  of  the  principal  people  have  been 
buried  in  coffins,  but  generally  the  dead 
are  called  for  by  a  hack-hearse,  in  which 
there  is  a  fixed  coffin,  into  which  they  are 
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put,  when  away  the  man  gallops  with  the 
corpse,  and  leaves  it  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Recolata.  There  is  a  small  vehicle 
for  children,  which  I  really  thought  was 
a  mountebank’s  cart ;  it  was  a  light  open 
tray,  on  wheels  painted  white,  with  light 
blue  silk  curtains,  and  driven  at  a  gallop 
by  a  lad  dressed  in  scarlet,  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  plume  of  white  feathers  in  his  hat. 
As  I  was  riding  home  one  day,  I  was 
overtaken  by  this  cart,  (without  its  cur¬ 
tains,  &c,)  in  which  there  was  the  corpse 
of  a  black  boy  nearly  naked.  I  galloped 
along  with  it  for  some  distance  ;  the  boy, 
from  the  rapid  motion  of  the  carriage,  was 
dancing  sometimes  on  his  back,  and  some¬ 
times  on  his  face  ;  occasionally  his  arm 
or  leg  would  get  through  the  bar  of  the 
tray,  and  two  or  three  times  I  really 
thought  the  child  would  have  been  out  of 
the  tray  altogether.  The  bodies  of  the 
rich  were  generally  attended  by  their 
friends  ;  but  the  carriages  with  four  peo¬ 
ple  in  each  were  seldom  able  to  go  so  fast 
as  the  hearse. 

I  went  one  day  to  the  Recolata,  and 
just  as  I  got  there,  the  little  hearse  drove 
up  to  the  gate.  The  man  who  had  charge 
of  the  burial-place  received  from  the 
driver  a  ticket,  which  he  read,  and  put 
into  his  pocket ;  the  driver  then  got  into 
the  tray,  and  taking  out  a  dead  infant  of 
about  eight  months  old,  he  gave  it  to  the 
man,  who  carried  it  swinging  by  one  of 
its  arms  into  the  square-walled  burial- 
ground,  and  I  followed  him.  He  went 
to  a  spot  about  ten  yards  from  the  corner, 
and  then,  without  putting  his  foot  upon 
the  spade,  or  at  all  lifting  up  the  ground, 
he  scratched  a  place  not  so  deep  as  the 
furrow  of  a  plough.  While  he  was  doing 
this,  the  poor  little  infant  was  lying  be¬ 
fore  us  on  the  ground  on  its  back ;  it  had 
one  eye  open  and  the  other  shut ;  its  face 
was  unwashed,  and  a  small  piece  of  dirty 
cloth  was  tied  round  its  middle ;  the  man, 
as  he  was  talking  to  me,  placed  the  child 
in  the  little  furrow,  pushed  its  arms  to 
its  side  with  the  spade,  and  covered  it  so 
barely  with  earth,  that  part  of  the  cloth 
was  still  visible,  he  walked  away  and  left 
it.  I  took  the  spade,  and  was  going  to 
bury  the  poor  child  myself,  when  I  recol¬ 
lected,  that,  as  a  stranger,  I  should  pro¬ 
bably  give  offence,  and  1  therefore  walked 
towards  the  gate.  I  met  the  same  man, 
with  an  assistant,  carrying  a  tray,  in  which 
was  the  body  of  a  very  old  man,  followed 
by  his  son,  who  was  about  forty  ;  the 
party  were  all  quarrelling,  and  remained 
disputing  for  some  minutes  after  they  had 
brought  the  body  to  the  edge  of  the  trench. 
This  trench  was  about  seven  feet  broad, 
and  had  been  dug  from  one  wall  of  the 
burial-ground  to  the  other ;  the  corpses 


were  buried  across  it  by  fours,  one  above 
another,  and  there  was  a  movable  shut¬ 
ter,  which  went  perpendicularly  across 
the  trench,  and  was  moved  a  step  forward 
as  soon  as  the  fourth  body  was  interred. 
One  body  had  already  been  interred  ;  the 
son  jumped  down  upon  it,  and  while  he 
was  thus  in  the  grave,  standing  upon  one 
body  and  leaning  against  three,  the  two 
grave-diggers  gave  him  his  father,  who 
was  dressed  in  a  long,  coarse,  white  linen 
shirt.  The  grave  was  so  narrow,  that  the 
man  had  great  difficulty  in  laying  the 
body  in  it ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  done 
so,  he  addressed  the  lifeless  corpse  of  his 
father,  aud  embraced  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  feeling.  The  situation  of  the  father 
and  son,  although  so  very  unusual,  seemed 
at  the  moment  anything  but  unnatural. 
In  scrambling  out  of  the  grave,  the  man 
very  nearly  knocked  a  woman  out  of  the 
tier  of  corpses  at  his  back  ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  up,  the  two  attendants  with 
their  spades  threw  earth  down  upon  the 
face  and  the  white  dress  of  the  old  man, 
until  both  were  covered  with  a  very  thin 
layer  of  earth  ;  the  two  men  then  jumped 
down  with  heavy  wooden  rammers,  and 
they  really  rammed  the  corpse  in  that  sort 
of  way,  that,  had  the  man  been  alive,  he 
would  have  been  killed  ;  and  we  then  all 
walked  away. — Ibid. 


MENDOZA. 

The  people  of  Mendoza,  a  considerable 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  on  the  La 
Plata  side,  are  extremely  indolent.  A 
little  after  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  shopkeepers  made  preparations  for  the 
siesta  ;  they  begin  to  yawn  a  little,  and 
slowly  to  put  back  the  articles  which  they 
have,  during  the  morning,  displayed  on 
their  tables.  About  a  quarter  before 
twelve  they  shut  up  their  shops,  the  win7 
dow-shutters  throughout  the  town  are 
closed,  or  nearly  so,  and  no  individual  is 
to  be  seen  until  five,  and  sometimes  until 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

During  this  time  I  used  generally  to 
walk  about  the  town  to  make  a  few  ob¬ 
servations.  It  was  really  singular  to  stand 
at  the  corner  of  the  right-angled  streets, 
and  in  every  direction  to  find  such  perfect 
solitude  in  the  middle  of  the  capital  of  a 
province.  The  noise  occasioned  by  walk¬ 
ing  was  like  the  echo  which  is  heard  in 
pacing  by  oneself  up  the  long  aisle  of  a 
church  or  cathedral,  and  the  scene  resem¬ 
bled  the  deserted  streets  of  Pompeii. 

In  passing  some  of  the  houses,  I  often 
heard  some  of  the  people  snoring ;  and, 
vfdien  the  siesta  was  over,  I  was  often 
much  amused  at  seeing  the  people  awaken, 
for  there  is  infinitely  more  truth  and  plea- 
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sure  in  thus  looking  behind  the  scenes  of 
private  life,  than  in  making  formal  ob¬ 
servations  on  man  when  dressed  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  public  performance.  The 
people  generally  lie  on  the  ground  or 
floor  of  the  room,  and  the  group  is  often 
amusing. 

I  saw  one  day  an  old  man  (who  was 
one  of  the  principal  people  in  the  town) 
fast  asleep  and  happy.  The  old  woman, 
his  wife,  was  awake,  and  was  sitting  up 
in  easy  dishabille,  scratching  herself; 
while  her  daughter,  who  was  a  very  pretty¬ 
looking  girl  of  about  seventeen,  was  also 
awake,  but  was  laying  on  her  side  kissing 
a  cat. 

Tn  the  evening  the  scene  begins  to  re¬ 
vive.  The  shops  are  opened  ;  a  number 
of  loads  of  grass  is  seen  walking  about 
the  streets,  for  the  horse  that  is  carrying 
them  is  completely  hid.  Behind  the  load 
a  boy  stands  on  the  extremity  of  the  back ; 
and  to  mount  and  dismount  he  climbs  up 
by  the  animal’s  tail.  A  few  Gauchos  are 
riding  about,  selling  fruit ;  and  a  beggar 
on  horseback  is  occasionally  seen,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  singing  a  psalm  in  a  me¬ 
lancholy  tone  — Ibid. 


THE  BISCACHO. 

The  biscacho  is  found  all  over  the  plains 
of  the  Pampas.  Like  rabbits,  they  live 
in  holes,  which  are  in  groups  in  every 
direction,  and  which  make  galloping  over 
these  plains  very  dangerous.  The  man¬ 
ner,  however,  in  which  the  horses  recover 
themselves  when  the  ground  over  these 
subterranean  galleries  gives  way,  is  quite 
extraordinary.  In  galloping  after  the 
ostriches,  my  horse  has  constantly  broken 
in,  sometimes  with  a  hind  leg,  and  some¬ 
times  with  a  fore  one  ;  he  has  even  come 
down  on  his  nose,  and  yet  recovered ; 
however,  the  Gauchos  occasionally  meet 
with  very  serious  accidents.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  the  wild  horses  could  gallop 
about  as  they  do  in  the  dark ;  but  I  really 
believe  they  avoid  the  holes  by  smelling 
them,  for  in  riding  across  the  country, 
when  it  has  been  so  dark  that  I  positively 
could  not  see  my  horse’s  ears,  I  have  con¬ 
stantly  felt  him,  in  his  gallop,  start  a  foot 
or  two  to  the  right  or  left,  as  if  he  had 
trod  on  a  serpent,  which,  I  conceive,  was 
to  avoid  one  of  these  holes.  Yet  the 
horses  do  very  often  fall,  and  certainly, 
in  the  few  months  I  was  in  the  Pampas, 
I  got  more  falls  than  I  ever  before  had, 
though  in  the  habit  of  riding  all  my 
life.  The  Gauchos  are  occasionally  killed 
by  these  biscacheros,  and  often  break  a 
limb. 

These  animals  are  never  to  be  seen  in 
the  day,  but  as  soon  as  the  lower  limb  of 


the  6un  roaches  the  horizon,  they  are  seen 
issuing  from  their  holes  in  all  directions, 
which  are  scattered  in  groups  like  little 
villages  all  over  the  Pampas.  The  bis- 
cachos,  when  full  grown,  are  nearly  as 
large  as  badgers  ;  but  their  head  resem¬ 
bles  a  rabbit,  excepting  that  they  have 
very  large  bushy  whiskers. 

In  the  evening  they  sit  outside  their 
holes,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  morali¬ 
zing.  They  are  the  most  serious-looking 
animals  I  ever  saw,  and  even  the  young 
ones  are  grey-headed,  have  mustachios, 
and  look  thoughtful  and  grave. 

In  the  day-time  their  holes  are  always 
guarded  by  two  little  owls,  who  are  never 
an  instant  away  from  their  post.  As  one 
gallops  by  these  owls,  they  always  stand 
looking  at  the  stranger,  and  then  at  each 
other,  moving  their  old-fashioned  heads 
in  a  manner  which  is  quite  ridiculous, 
until  one  rushes  by  them,  when  fear  gets 
the  better  of  their  dignified  looks,  and 
they  both  run  into  the  biscacho’s  hole. — 
Ibid. 


THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

The  only  serious  social  embarrassment  I 
experienced,  arose  from  my  imperfect  use 
of  the  language ;  I  had  learned  French 
when  a  boy  ;  when  I  left  England  I  had 
long  read  it,  almost  as  easily  as  English  ; 
arrived  in  France,  I  found  I  had  two 
studies  to  perform,  two  difficulties  to  en¬ 
counter  ;  to  make  myself  understood,  and 
to  understand  ;  the  first  I  could  do  indif¬ 
ferently  well ;  but  I  passed  a  twelve- 
month  in  France  before  I  could  under¬ 
stand  what  was  said  by  the  men,  and  two 
years  before  I  could  understand  what  was 
said  by  the  ladies.  I  found  that  not  to 
understand  was  more  disadvantageous 
than  not  to  be  understood  ;  since  those 
who  endured  my  bad  French  with  pa¬ 
tience  were,  very  naturally,  displeased  on 
discovering  that  they  had  been  throwing 
away  their  words  on  one  who  could  not 
fully  comprehend  their  meaning.  I  seri¬ 
ously  advise  every  Englishman  who  pur¬ 
poses  to  establish  his  family  for  some 
years  in  France,  if  he  is  not  competent  to 
follow  a  conversation  in  the  language  of 
that  country,  to  go  thither  first  himself 
alone,  and  establish  himself  for  a  few 
months  in  French  society  ;  he  will  thus 
make  more  progress  in  a  month,  than 
afterwards,  with  his  family,  in  a  year  ; 
for  the  frequent  use  of  an  old  language  in¬ 
disposes  the  organs  of  speech  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a;new  one.  The  ears,  too, 
require  their  lesson. — Four  Years  in 
France . 
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THE  MORGUE 

Is  an  excellently  well-contrived  esta¬ 
blishment.  It  is  a  little  building,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  where  are  deposited 
the  bodies  of  persons  found  drowned  or 
otherwise  accidentally  slain.  These  bodies 
are  laid  on  an  inclined  plane,  in  a  space 
partitioned  off  by  glass  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  stripped  of  part  of  their  clothes, 
which  are  hung  up  over  their  heads.  By 
this  simple  method,  the  members  of  a 
family,  of  whom  one  is  lost  or  missing, 
have  the  means  of  finding  and  reclaiming 
their  own,  if  there,  without  inquiry. 
Calling  here  one  day,  I  was  witness  to  a 
scene  on  which  the  genius  of  Sterne  would 
have  lived  and  revelled  most  sentimen¬ 
tally.  The  body  of  a  middle-aged  man, 
who,  by  the  clothes  suspended  above,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  a  sailor,  was  laid  in 
its  place  to  be  recognised.  After  gazing 
on  this  sight  for  some  little  time,  I  was 
retiring,  when  I  met,  at  the  outer  door, 
an  elderly  woman,  accompanied  by  a  lad 
of  about  fourteen  years  old.  Their  steps 
were  hurried ;  their  countenances  full  of 
anxiety  and  terror.  44  They  have  lost,” 
said  I,  44  a  son  and  a  father.”  I  waited 
the  event.  They  advanced  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  with  what  I  will  call,  if  the  phrase 
may  be  allowed,  a  precipitate  irresolution 
— dreading  to  find  what  they  sought. 
They  returned  consoled,  but  still  deject¬ 
ed  ;  the  expression  of  their  faces  said 
plainly,  44  It  is  not  he ;  but  then,  where 
is  he  ?”  He  wa3  not  found  there,  yet  still 
he  was  lost. — Ibid. 


®i)t  t&nthmr. 

“  I  am  hut  a  Gatherer  amt  disposer  of  oilier 
t;i,-  men  s  stuff.*—  W'otton, 

RATS  STUFFED^" WITH  GOLD; 
OR,  THE  ROBBERY  OF  THE 
RUSSIAN  MINT. 

When  Alexander,  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  was  in  England  and  viewing  the 
Mint,  he  observed  there  was  no  prevent¬ 
ing  the  robbing  the  Mint  in  his  country, 
for  they  used  every  piecaution  ;  the  work¬ 
men  came  in  naked,  worked  naked,  and 
went  out  naked,  notwithstanding  it  was 
ilfered ;  when  it  was  discovered  the  men 
filed  the  rats  and  stuffed  them  with 
gold,  which  they  threw  over  the  wall, 
and  after  finishing  their  work,  took  the 
seasoning  forthwith,  and  thus  robbed  the 
state. 


A  bibliopole  of  some  eminence,  was 
once  asked  if  he  had  a  copy  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries  ?”  44  I  am  sorry,”  said 

he,  44  I  have  not,  but  I  have  got 
44  Blackstone's .” 


EPIGRAM. 

44  Who  lies  here  ?”  the  rector  cries, 
With  consequence  demanding  : 

44  Nobody,”  the  clerk  replies, 

For  Tom  was  buried— standing." 


EPITAPH 

In  the  Church-yard  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Peter  the  Apostle ,  Canterbury. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  John  Cuckow, 
ob.  7th  Jan.  1760,  JE.  74. 

Touch  not  this  grave,  my  bones, 

Nor  yet  the  dust, 

But  let  this  stone  which  stands 
Be  rotten  first. 


Frederick  the  Great,  while  reviewing 
his  guard,  happened  at  a  time  to  take  out 
his  snuff-box,  and  was  tapping  on  the 
lid,  when  one  of  his  grenadiers  stepped 
out  of  the  ranks  and  said,  44  Please  your 
majesty,  give  me  a  pinch  of  your  snuff?” 
The  king  asked  what  he  meant  by  such 
freedom,  and  he  replied,  44  In  my  coun¬ 
try,  Sir,  when  any  one  taps  on  the  box, 
it  is  a  sign  that  everybody  round  is  wel¬ 
come  to  a  pinch,  and  I  thought  your  ma¬ 
jesty  meant  as  much.”  The  king  laughed 
at  the  odd  result  of  this  odd  custom,  and 
presented  the  box,  a  gold  one  enriched 
with  jewels  to  the  soldier,  bidding  him 
keep  it  for  his  sake. 


LONGEVITY. 

There  died  during  the  year  1825,  in 
the  Russian  provinces  of  Wladimer  and 
Perm,  an  old  man  aged  101 ;  two  102  ; 
seven  103  ;  two  104  ;  two  105  ;  two  106 ; 
three  110  ;  and  two  115  years. 


BOW  BELLS. 

June  4th,  1762.  Bow  Bells  rung  for 
the  first  time;  the  weight  of  them  are  as 
follows  : — First  bell,  8  cwt.  3  qrs.  and 
7  lbs.  Second  bell,  0  cwt.  2  lbs.  Third 
bell,  10  cwt.  1  qr.  4  lbs.  Fourth  bell, 
12  cwt.  7  lbs.  Fifth  bell,  13  cwt  24  lbs. 
Sixth  bell,  17  cwt.  11  lbs.  Seventh  bell, 
20  cwt.  2  qrs.  26  lbs.  Eighth  bell,  24 
cwt.  2  qrs.  5  lbs.  Ninth  bell,  34  cwt. 
2  qrs.  6  lbs.  Tenth  bell,  53  cwt.  22  lbs. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  must  defer  our  answers  to  Correspondents 
until  next  week,  wlien  we  intend  noticing  all  the 
communications  our  friends  have  recently  fa* 
voured  us  with. 


t  Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  143, 
Strand,  ( near  Somerset- House,)  and  sold  by  all 
tiewsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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In  No.  20U  of  the  Mirror,  an  engrav¬ 
ing  was  given,  together  with  a  description 
of  a  feather  idol,  taken  out  of  the  morai 
or  temple,  in  Owhyee,  one  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  entered  by  lord  Byion  and 
his  officers  during  his  late  voyage  there. 
The  above  is  a  faithful  representation  of 
one  of  the  two  great  wooden  idols,  which 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  and  were 
the  principal  objects  in  the  morai.  These 
VOL.  VIII.  P 


idols  are  also  mentioned  by  captain  Cook, 
though  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
morai  they  were  in  ;  the  distorted  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  face  are  surmounted  by  a 
curious  crested  helmet,  partly  resembling 
the  Grecian,  and  partly  the  mail  helmet 
worn  by  the  Normans.  The  arms  are  ex¬ 
tended  as  if  to  receive  any  offerings  which 
might  be  made  to  it,  and  the  body  and 
legs  are  excessively  rude,  and  bear  no 
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kind  of  proportion  to  the  head.  The 
idol,  together  with  the  pedestal  on  which 
it  stands,  is  between  three  and  four  feet 
in  height,  and  was  carved  out  of  one 
solid  block  of  wood,  without  the  aid  of 
any  iron  instrument.  From  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  idol  it  is  evidently  of  great 
antiquity,  and  as  one  of  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  and  principal  relics  of  the  supersti¬ 
tion  and  idolatry  of  the  Sandwich  island¬ 
ers,  together  from  the  circumstance  that 
many  human  victims  have  been  hereto¬ 
fore  offered  to  it,  may  be  esteemed  both 
curious  and  rare.  But  while  we  abhor 
their  savage  bigotry  and  ignorance,  it  yet 
affords  matter  of  speculation,  to  inquire 
from  whence  the  South  Sea  islanders,  who 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  although  idolaters, 
had  a  knowledge  of,  and  believed  in,  a 
Supreme  Being,  before  they  were  disco¬ 
vered  by  Europeans.  It  is,  indeed,  a  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  groups  of  islanders  in  the  South 
Sea,  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  many  other  nations  discovered  within 
the  last  few  years,  although  totally  un¬ 
connected  with,  and  unknown  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  have  yet  preserved  the  tradition  of 
a  universal  deluge,  from  which  a  few 
only  were  saved.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  a  portion  of  the  idol¬ 
atrous  descendants  of  Noah,  dispersed  at 
the  confusion  of  languages,  traversed  by 
degrees  the  utmost  limits  of  Asia,  and 
that  their  descendants  in  after  ages  passed 
over  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  which  se¬ 
parated  it  from  America  ;  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  during  the 
space  of  near  4,000  years  which  inter¬ 
vened  from  the  building  of  Babel  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
the  Aborigines  were  Asiatics  or  Ameri¬ 
cans,  doubtless  driven  out  to  sea  and 
drifted  at  different  periods  in  their  canoes 
to  the  several  groups  of  islands  in  the 
Great  Southern  Ocean,  and  this  conjec¬ 
ture  is  further  corroborated  by  their  most 
popular  traditions.  An  imperfect  no¬ 
tion  of  the  deluge  might  thus  be  handed 
down,  and  also  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
whom  they  would  endeavour  to  represent 
in  a  corporeal  form,  as  being  in  that  case 
more  likely  to  be  reverenced  than  if  they 
had  merely  a  mental  and  imaginary  idea, 
which  might  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
have  been  entirely  effaced  from  their 
thoughts.  The  many  similarities  be¬ 
tween  their  religious  customs  and  those 
of  the  Jewish  nation  are  striking.  Among 
these  may  be  noticed,  the  sacrifices  of 
animals  and  fruit,  though  they  did  not 
hesitate,  when  their  imagined  occasion 
required,  to  sacrifice  their  human  brethren, 
and  offer  up  their  bodies  as  worthy  the 


acceptance  of  their  cruel  gods  ;  they  had 
also  cities  of  refuge  to  which  the  man- 
slayer  and  even  murderer  might  fly,  and 
be  safe.  Such  was  their  state  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  barbarity  when  they  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  our  most  celebrated  navigator, 
and  in  this  state  they  remained  till  within 
the  last  six  years  ;  since  which  period 
the  changes  that  have  been  effected,  both 
in  their  moral  and  political  condition,  are 
inconceivable  ;  for  not  only  have  their 
temples  been  demolished,  and  all  their 
idols  been  destroyed  or  carried  away  into 
distant  countries  to  be  kept  only  as  me¬ 
morials  of  the  ignorance,  'cruelty,  super¬ 
stition,  and  bigotry  of  man  in  a  savage 
state  ;  but  the  benign  spirit  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  one  principal  evidence  in  favour  of 
which,  to  uncivilized  nations,  consists  in 
the  humanity  of  its  precepts,  and  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  all  men  happy,  even  in 
this  life,  has  been  promulgated  amongst 
them  with  the  greatest  success. 

M.  H.  B. 


OCTOBER. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Autumn  paints 

Ausonian  hills  with  grapes ;  whilst  English 
plains 

Blush  with  pomaceous  harvests,  breathing 
sweets.” 

This  month  is  generally  pleasant  and 
agreeable  as  April ;  for  although  the 
opening  buddings  of  the  trees,  the  gay 
parterre  of  flowers  breathing  perfumes 
and  exhaling  sweets  of  varied  powers, 
and  the  up-springing  of  daisies  and  cow¬ 
slips  deck  neither  our  meads  nor  our  grass 
hedgy  banks,  yet  the  soft  falling  sun¬ 
beams  and  thin  hasty  showers  of  rain, 
alternately  tempting  and  disappointing 
us  of  our  usual  walks,  remind  us  of 
spring-time,  and  create  a  pleasure  even 
in  the  recollection  that  autumn  is  hurry¬ 
ing  us  away  from  the  scenes  of  all  our  de¬ 
licious  out-of-door  enjoyments.  Let  the 
pale  sickening  youth  now  away  to  the  hills 
and  watch  the  rising  sun  tinting  the  dis¬ 
tant  wood  and  dew-bespangled  fields — , 
there  inhale  the  pure  breath  of  an  au¬ 
tumnal  breeze,  and  then  journey  onwards 
while  the  mind  receives  delight  from  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and  the  bracing  air 
leaves  a  ruddy  tint  of  health  upon  the 
cheek.  If  he  be  a  botanist  or  florist,  the 
decay  of  the  field  flowers  and  garden 
plants  will  afford  him  deep  sentiment  and 
thought,  and  in  the  green-house  he  may 
yet  delight  to  dwell — for  there  blooms 
exotic  beauty  in  perfection,  grace,  and 
colour.  But  it  is  time  to  seek  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  sullen  monarch  of  this 
month  of  smiles,  and  frowns,  and  tears. 
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This  month  was  called  Domitianus  in 
the  time  of  Domitian ;  but  after  his  death, 
bv  the  decree  of  the  senate,  it  took  the 
name  of  October,  every  one  despising  the 
memory  of  so  detestable  a  tyrant.  By 
the  Saxons,  according  to  our  old  friend 
Verstegan,  it  was  called  Wynmonat ,  be¬ 
cause  they  made  wine  in  it.  In  the  quaint 
author’s  language — u  Albeit  they  had 
not  auntiently  wines  made  in  Germany, 
yet  in  this  season  had  they  them  from  di¬ 
vers  countries  adjoyning.”  Peacham 
dresses  October  in  a  garment  of  yellow 
and  carnation,  with  a  garland  of  “  oake 
leaves  and  acornes  ”  upon  his  head,  in 
his  right  hand  the  sign  Scorpio,  and  in 
his  left  a  basket  of  servises,  medlars,  and 
chestnuts  and  other  fruits  peculiar  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season;  his  robe  being  the 
colour  of  leaves  and  flowers  decaying. 
Our  hedges  are  now  adorned  with  hips, 
haws,  sloes,  and  blackberries,  and  the 
orchards  and  garden-walls  are  hung  with 
the  luscious  apple,  tempting  pear,  and 
grape,  full  of  lavish  juice.  But  the  leaves 
are  falling — and  soon  the  fruits  of  rich 
variety  of  hues  will  be  gathered  in — and  a 
gloomy  desolation  reign  around.  The 
rich  forest  scenery  of  the  month  with  all  its 
grandeur  and  solemn  pomp  is  disappear¬ 
ing,  and  soon  the  rough  blast  will  scatter 
the  yellow  leaves  around  in  sad  profusion, 
and  strew  the  silent  vallies  with  “  the 
sylvan  spoil.”  But  we  must  cease  this 
strain,  or  we  shall  too  early  anticipate  the 
melancholy  and  loneliness  of  the  coming 
month  ;  yet,  this  is  a  fit  time  to  impress 
a  moral  and  to  moralize — and  as  we  have 
had  our  sympathies  excited  by  the  calm 
tone  of  a  sweet  autumnal  sonnet,  we  will 
conclude  with  w  Regrets  and  Anticipa¬ 
tions,”  from  the  present  number  of  Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine :  — 

“  Ripe-dropping  fruits,  shorn  fields,  and  cloudy 
skies, 

Ye  tell  us  that  the  year  is  on  the  wane. 

That  silent  Time  irrevocably  flies. 

And  that  the  past  never  comes  back  again  ! — 
Fix  not  Hope’s  anchor  in  the  sands  of  Earth, 
For  Sorrow’s  storms  shall  dash  thy  bark  afar 
Over  the  howling  main,  which  shows  no  star, 
ft  ought,  save  black  clouds,  and  desolation’s 
dearth ! 

Tears  bring  not  back  the  dead  ;  deaf  is  the  ear 
Of  stubborn  fate  :  be  hum  hie,  be  resigned. 
And  with  unwavering  heart  the  issue  wait; 

So  Faith  will  lead  thee  through  Death’s  vale 
of  fear. 

And,  entering  with  thee  the  eternal  gate, 

Bid  the  freed  spirit  all  true  pleasures  find.” 


ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

Betoue  I  enter  upon  my  remarks  for 
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this  month,  allow  me  to  correct  a  trifling 
typographical  error  which  was  inadver¬ 
tently  admitted  into  the  paper  for  last 
month,  viz.  the  positions  of  the  planets 
are  there  stated  in  deg.  and  sec.;  it  should 
have  been  deg.  and  min.  To  proceed. 

Our  attendant  satellite,  the  Moon,  is 
in  opposition,  or  full,  on  the  1 5th,  at  flh. 
4G  m.  r.  m.  ;  therefore,  during  the  five 
preceding,  and  five  succeeding  evenings, 
her  great  lustre  will  prove  rather  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  view  of  those  who  are  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  love 
to  trace  their  progress  in  the  course  as¬ 
signed  them  by  the  infallible  laws  of 
nature. 

The  ecliptic  rising  fastest  about  the 
signs  Pisces  and  Aries ,  and  slowest  about 
Virgo  and  Libra ,  and  the  autumnal  full 
Moon,  being  in  the  former  signs,  rises 
soon  after  Sunset  for  several  successive 
evenings.  She  can  only  be  full  when 
opposite  to  the  Sun,  and  he  never  being 
in  the  latter  signs  except  in  our  autumnal 
months,  the  Moon  is  never  full  in  Pisces 
and  Aries  but  in  those  months;  the  first  is 
called  the  harvest  Moon,  and  the  latter  the 
hunters'  Moon.  She  also  passes  through 
those  signs  every  month,  and  rises  with 
as  little  difference  of  time  as  in  harvest. 
The  reason  why  this  circumstance  is  not 
observed  at  any  other  time  during  the 
year  is  obvious.  In  winter  these  signs 
rise  at  noon,  the  Moon  being  then  in  her 
first  quarter  ;  but  when  the  Sun  is  above 
the  horizon,  the  Moon’s  rising  is  neither 
regarded  nor  perceived.  In  spring  they 
rise  with  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon  chang¬ 
ing  in  them  is  quite  invisible.  In  sum¬ 
mer  they  rise  about  midnight ;  the  Moon 
is  then  in  her  third  quarter,  and  giving 
but  little  light,  her  rising  passes  unob¬ 
served  ;  but  in  autumn,  these  signs  being 
opposite  to  the  Sun,  rise  when  he  sets, 
with  the  Moon  in  opposition,  which  makes 
her  rising  very  conspicuous. 

Mercury  is  invisible  throughout  the 
month  ;  he  passes  his  superior  conjunc¬ 
tion  on  the  12th,  at  midnight. 

Venus  slowly  advances,  closely  pursued 
by  the  Sun,  traversing  a  space  of  only 
30°  during  the  month,  a  motion  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  the  Earth.  She  may  be 
seen  towards  the  end  near  the  horizon, 
setting  about  one  hour  and  a  half  after 
the  Sun. 

Mars  is  in  the  south-west,  setting  two 
hours  after  Venus. 

Jupiter  can  only  be  seen  toward  the 
end,  early  in  the  morning,  from  about 
5  h.  to  8  h.  He  is  fast  receding  from  the 
Sun,  and  will  become  visible  much  earlier 
as  winter  approaches. 

Saturn  may  be  observed  in  the  east 
after  !)  h.  evening.  On  the  18th,  the 
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planet’s  motion  becomes  retrograde,  and 
continues  so  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Sun  enters  Scorpio  on  the  23rd,  at 
10  h.  48  m.  r.  M.  On  that  evening,  at 
8  h.  a  large  fixed  star  may  be  seen  in  the 
south,  8°  above  the  horizon.  It  is  Fo- 
malhaut ,  in  Pisces ,  and  is  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Between  this  star  and  the 
zenith  may  also  be  seen  two  others  ;  the 
lower,  at  an  altitude  of  52^,  is  Markab  ; 
and  the  higher,  Sclieat  Alforas  -  which 
star,  with  two  more  to  the  westward,  one 
of  the  3rd  and  one  of  the  4th  magnitude, 
form  a  triangle  nearly  equilateral.  East¬ 
ward  of  Markab  is  Algenib ,  all  being  in 
the  constellation  Pegasus ,  the  flying 
horse.  Above  Algenib ,  at  an  elevation 
of  65°,  is  Alpheratz ,  in  the  forehead  of 
Andromeda ;  the  four  largest  are  of  the 
second  magnitude,  and  form  a  square,  the 
western  side  of  which  is  in  the  meridian 
with  Fomalhaut.  The  first  point  of 
Aries  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  square,  about  as  far  below 
Algenib  as  that  star  is  below  Alpheratz. 
Eastward  of  this  star,  at  equal,  distances, 
are  two  others,  also  of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude  ;  the  first  Mirach ,  in  the  body,  and 
the  farthest,  Almaach ,  in  the  left  heel  of 
Andromeda.  The  latter  ( Almaach )  is 
an  interesting  telescopic  object,  being 
double.  The  two  principal  stars  in  Ge- 
mini ,  viz.  Castor  of  the  first,  and  Pollux 
of  the  second  magnitude,  are  in  the  north¬ 
east  near  the  horizon.  Altair ,  in  the 
south-west,  having  passed  the  meridian 
at  5  h.  41  m.  at  an  altitude  of  47°  3', 
Mars  is  the  only  planet  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon. 

On  the';  30th,  the  Sun  is  invisibly 
eclipsed  at  13  h.  22  m.,  or  5h.  47  m.  be¬ 
fore  Sunrise  on  the  31st.  The  eclipse, 
therefore,  could  not  possibly  be  visible  in 
England  at  this  time  of  the  morning,  as 
the  Sun  is  then  below  the  horizon.  There 
is  a  cause  which  varies  the  circumstances 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  which  cannot 
affect  a  Lunar  one.  To  know  if  an  eclipse 
of  the  Moon  is  visible,  we  have  only  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Moon  herself  is 
-visible,  for  from  the  period  of  her  setting 
to  that  of  her  rising  it  is  clear  that  the 
eclipse  must  be  invisible.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  to  ascertain  that  an  eclipse  of  the 
Sun  is  visible,  we  must  not  only  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  being  above  the  horizon,  but 
the  Moon’s  latitude  must  be  such  as  to 
bring  her  between  us  and  the  Sun ;  for  at 
the  same  moment  of  time  one  part  of  the 
earth  may  be  covered  with  the  darkness 
of  a  total  eclipse  ;  whilst  at  another,  the 
inhabitants  may  behold  the  Sun  in  all 
his  brightness  without  any  intervening 
object.  The  annexed  diagram  will  serve 
to  illustrate  these  remarks  : — 
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Let  the  straight  line  A  B  represent  a 
path  on  one  side  of  a  field,  C  a  tree  or 
other  object,  and  D  a  gate  on  the  opposite 
side.  A  spectator,  advancing  from  A  to 
B,  when  at  A  the  gate  D  will  be  perfectly 
clear ;  at  E  the  tree  C  will  apparently 
pass  the  gate,  and  either  partially  or 
wholly  obscure  it;  as  he  approaches  B 
the  gate  will  again  be  distinct ;  conse¬ 
quently  two  persons  may  be  in  the  same 
path,  to  one  the  gate  would  appear  eclipsed 
by  the  tree,  but  the  other  would  not  ob¬ 
serve  any  such  effect.  In  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  a  solar  eclipse  may  vary.  The  Sun 
at  the  same  instant  may  he  shining  from 
the  north  pole  to  the  south,  and  from  90° 
east  longitude  to  90°  west,  and  the  new 
Moon  situated  between  that  body  and  the 
equator.  If  an  observer  is  travelling  from 
the  north  pole  to  the  south,  .the  first  5G° 
he  sees  the  Sun  without  any  eclipse,  then 
the  Moon  begins  to  darken  that  luminary, 
and  this  obscuration  gradually  increases 
till  he  passes  the  equinoxial  line ;  there 
the  Sun  is  centrally  eclipsed  immediately 
above  him.  As  he  goes  farther  south, 
the  Moon  seems  gradually  to  pass  over 
the  Sun,  till  at  34p  south  she  leaves  him, 
and  presenting  only  her  dark  side  to  the 
earth,  becomes  invisible,  and  the  eclipse 
ceases.  If  a  person  traverse  the  globe 
from  east  to  west,  the  like  effects  will  be 
observed,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
the  eclipse  will  be  visible  to  all  who  live 
within  a  circle  that  passes  through  34Q 
north  and  34°  south  latitude,  34°  east 
and  34°  west  longitude,  and  invisible  to 
all  who  reside  without  that  circle,  being 
a  space  56°  broad  in  every  direction,  ex¬ 
tending  from  34°  to  90°  north  and  south 
latitude,  east  and  west  longitude. 

An  eclipse  of  the  Sun  is  occasioned  by 
the  Moon  passing  before  that  luminary 
almost  400  times  nearer  the  earth  than 
himself ;  but  one  of  the  Moon  by  the 
earth’s  shadow,  which  falls  on  her  surface. 
We  may  therefore  easily  account  for  the 
fact,  that  we  have  so  many  visible  eclipses 
of  the  Moon,  and  so  few  Solar  ones  visi¬ 
ble  at  any  particular  part  of  the  globe. 

Pasche. 
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MEMORABILIA. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  first  eclipse  on  record  is  of  the 
moon,  720  years  before  Christ.  —  The 
antediluvian  deluge  lasted  377  days,  and 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  hap¬ 
pened  1656  years  after  the  creation,  or 
2348  years  before  Christ — The  Penta¬ 
teuch  was  written  by  Moses,  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  1452  years  before  Christ,  where 
he  died,  aged  110. — Salem,  afterwards 
Jerusalem,  founded  by  Melchizedeck, 
1081  years  before  Christ. — The  celebrated 
library  at  Alexandria,  containing  400,000 
volumes,  destroyed,  47  years  before  Christ. 
— The  first  jury  instituted  in  England 
by  Alfred  the  Great,  a.  d.  870. — Julius 
Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus, 
the  Latin  historian,  first  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Britain  to  the  Romans, 
which  they  kept  possession  of  nearly  400 
years. —  The  Iceni  inhabited  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  and  Cambridge  ;  their  last  petty 
prince  in  Britain,  before  the  Roman  in¬ 
vasion,  was  Prasatagus. — The  first  Saxon 
king  of  Kent  was  Hengist — Christianity 
first  preached  in  England  by  Saint  Au¬ 
gustine  and  others,  with  permission  from 
Ethelbert,  about  G50.  —  The  first  Crusade 

to  the  Holy  Land,  1096 _ The  University 

of  Oxford  first  founded  (or  as  some  con¬ 
tend,  re-established)  890,  by  Alfred  the 
Great — Wales  first  united  to  England, 
1290,  by  Edward  I. — The  city  of  Carlisle 
first  built  1163,  by  William  Rufus  ;  by 
whom  also  London  was  greatly  improved 
and  augmented. — The  last  incursion  of 
the  Danes,  100G,  when  they  burnt  the 
town  of  Reading,  Berks,  and  cruelly 
massacred  a  convent  of  Nuns. — London 
Bridge  first  built  of  wood,  993 ;  burnt, 

1 136  ;  repaired,  and  re-built  of  timber, 
1163;  and  lastly,  completed  in  stone  by 
command  of  king  John,  1209. — The  first 
native  who  rose  to  power  from  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest  till  Henry  II.  was  Thomas 
a  Becket.— The  Benedictine  Monks  first 
founded,  455,  by  Saint  Benedict. — Ire¬ 
land  first  annexed  to  England,  1172,  by 
Henry  II. — The  first  Charter  granted  to 
the  City  of  London  to  elect  a  Mayor,  was 
1208,  by  king  John  ;  previous  to  which, 
a  Bailiff  was  appointed  by  the  crown. — 
England  first  divided  into  counties  and 
hundreds  by  Alfred,  892 — Leather  gloves 
first  invented  in  France,  790. —  The  first 
dawnings  of  astronomy  and  celestial  ob¬ 
servations  were  commenced  at  Babylon, 

2200  n.  c _ The  first  gold  and  silver 

money  was  made  at  Argos,  894  b.  c. — 
Maps,  globes,  and  the  signs  of  the  Zo¬ 
diac,  invented  by  Anaximander,  620 

B.  c _ The  first  prize  given  for  tragedy, 

was  gained  by  TEschylus,  486  b.  c — 


The  Multiplication  Table  and  47  Prop. 
Book  1,  Euclid,  were  invented  by  Py¬ 
thagoras,  495  b.  c. — Inventions  and  dis¬ 
coveries,  sciences,  vegetables,  fruits,  &c. 
introduced  to  Europe  after  the  Christian 

era — Silk  from  India,  247 _ The  nine 

digits  now  in  use  from  Arabia,  by  the 
Saracens,  990  ;  previous  to  which,  letters 
were  employed  for  numerals.  —  Paper 
made  from  cotton  rags  and  of  linen,  1170; 
the  secret  of  manufacturing  it  brought  to 
England,  1588. — Glass  windows  first  used 
in  England,  about  1080. — The  musical 
notes  now  in  use,  1070. — The  mariner’s 
compass  invented  or  improved  by  Gioia, 
of  Naples,  1300. — Gunpowder  invented 
by  Swartz,  at  Cologne,  1340  ;  though 
some  say  the  Chinese  knew  it  ages  before, 
and  others,  that  our  Friar  Bacon,  under 
Edward  I.  about  1280,  first  discovered 
that  destructive  ingredient ;  but  from 
motives  of  humanity,  concealed  his 
knowledge. — The  first  cannon  used  in 
battle  was  by  Edward  III.  at  Cressy, 
1346 — Coals  first  used  in  England,  1357; 
great  prejudices  however  existed  for  many 
years  against  this  useful  article.— Playing 
cards  invented  in  France,  1391  ;  would 
to  fortune  they  had  always  remained  there. 
— The  first  voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  made, 
1497,  by  the  Portuguese.  — The  first 
voyage  round  the  world  which  was  made 
by  an  Englishman,  1580,  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake — -Turret  clocks,  from  Delft,  in 
Holland,  1368 _ Printing,  from  Ger¬ 
many,  1440 _ Hats,  1400;  though  the 

common  people  used  a  kind  of  woollen 
cap  long  after  that  period. — Engraving 

on  metal,  1460 _ Wood  engraving  by 

Albert  Durer,  1521. — Windmills,  1299. 
—  America  discovered  by  Columbus, 

1492. — Charts,  1489. — Algebra,  1494 _ 

Knives  and  Fprks,  1653.  —  Tobacco, 
from  Tobago,  1583.  —  Coaches,  1555  ; 
the  first  ever  made  in  England  was  by 
Walter  Rippon  for  the  earl  of  Rutland, 
although  a  sort  of  chaise  or  whirlicote 
was  known  in  675,  and  war  chariots  were 
used  by  the  Ancient  Britons. — Pocket 
watches  from  Germany,  1570;  spring 
pocket  watches  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke, 
i653.— Telescopes  by  Jansen,  of  Holland, 
1590. — Logarithms  by  Lord  Napier,  of 
Scotland,  1614. — Tea  first  used  in  Eng¬ 
land,  1666. — Bayonets  from  Bayonne,  in 
France,  1693 — Chocolate  ftom  Mexico 
about  1554 — The  orange  tree,  1595. — 
Clover  grass,  1645 — Mulberries  from 
Persia,  1576.  —  The  almond  from  the 

east,  1570 _ The  chestnut  from  Italy, 

1412. — The  walnut  from  Persia,  1500. — 
The  apricot  from  America,  1561 — The 
plum  and  damson,  (damascene)  from  Da¬ 
mascus,  by  the  Crusaders,  1 100. — Applet. 
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and  pears  at  a  very  remote  date,  by  the 
Romans,  from  Gaul. — Cherries  from  Ce- 
rasus,  in  Cappadocia,  to  Rome,  and 

thence  to  Britain,  93 _ -Currants  (Corinth) 

from  that  place,  1533. — Gooseberries  and 
artichokes  under  Henry  VIII.,  about 

1525 _ Saffron  from  Arabia,  about  1332. 

— Turnips  from  Hanover,  date  uncertain. 
— Hops  from  the  Netherlands,  1520. — 
Carrots  also  about  the  same  time. — Pota¬ 
toes  by  Admiral  Hawkins  (and  not  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed)  under  Elizabeth,  1572. — The  jes¬ 
samine  came  originally  from  the  East 
Indies. — The  pink  and  carnation  from 
Italy. — -The  auricula  from  Switzerland.- — 
The  lily  and  tulip  from  the  Levant. — 
The  tube  rose  from  Java  and  Ceylon, 
and  many  more  imported  by  commerce 
under  Elizabeth  and  her  successors,  the 
Stuarts,  particularly  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II. — The  yard  measure,  is 
said,  was  taken  from  Henry  the  First’s 
arm,  which  was  just  36  inches  long. — The 
mile  in  England  contains  1,760  yards  ;  in 
Russia,  1,100;  Italy,  1,467;  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  2,200 ;  Poland,  4,400 ; 
Spain,  5,026 ;  Germany,  5,866 ;  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  7,233 ;  Hungary,  8,800. 
In  France  they  use  leagues,  the  small 
league,  2,933  yards,  the  mean,  3,666,  and 
the  great  league  4,400,  or  just  a  Polish 
mile.  The  recent  adoption  of  making  a 
certain  weight  the  standard  for  measures 
of  capacity,  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea. 
Heniy  III.  enacted  the  wine  gallon 
should  contain  8  pounds  of  wheat ;  our 
new  imperial  gallon  is  to  contain  10 
pounds  of  water. 

Interest,  previous  to  1255,  was  usually 
50  per  cent.,  and  by  1500  it  had  gradually 
reduced  to  15  per  cent ;  in  1545  an  act 
restricted  it  to  10  ;  in  1625  to  8  ;  in  1645 
to  6 ;  in  1660  it  advanced  to  £7*  6s.  6t/.; 
in  1690  it  fixed  at  £’].  10s.  ;  in  1697 
again  at  6 ;  and  finally  in  1714,  queen 
Anne  enacted  it  at  5  per  cent. — Out  of 
the  last  700  years,  England  and  France 
have  been  266  years  engaged  in  war. 

Jacobus. 


THE  ADVENTITIOUS  REQUI¬ 
SITES  TO  POETICAL  FEELING. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

u  The  charms  which  nature  to  her  votary  yields. 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore. 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields. 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 

All  that  the  mountain’s  sheltering  bosom 
shields, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven. ” 

Beattie. 

The  charms  of  poetry  are  universally 
acknowledged.  The  ferine  and  the  civil¬ 


ized,  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  have 
each  their  species  of  poetic  composition. 
The  literary  productions  of  a  nation  are 
certain  proofs  of  its  civilization  ;  as  civil¬ 
ization  increases,  poetry  assumes  its  legi¬ 
timate  character,  it  associates  ideas  with 
pleasing  facility,  and  expresses  them  with 
all  the  euphony  and  grace  of  which  po¬ 
lished  language  is  susceptible.  It  is  not 
then  surprising  that  poetry  should  meet 
with  great  encouragement,  and  that  the 
love  of  it  should  frequently  rise  to  en¬ 
thusiasm  ;  but  this  enthusiasm  often  in¬ 
duces  erroneous  judgment,  and  leads  to 
decisions  contrary  to  reason  and  vera¬ 
city. 

The  ardent  lover  of  poetry  is  very  apt 
to  despise  those  who  do  not  perceive  the 
transcendant  beauty  in  poetry  which  he 
does  himself ;  and  that  mind  which  can 
con  the  poet’s  lines  without  the  highest 
ecstasy  and  ineffable  enjoyment,  is  un¬ 
justly  considered  vitiated  and  debased. 

If,  however,  fancy  would  vail  to  rea¬ 
son,  if  the  empyreal  regions  of  imagina¬ 
tion  were  controlled  by  the  understanding, 
such  a  decision  would  be  rejected,  for  the 
poetist  would  find  certain  things  essential 
to  the  real  enjoyment  of  poetry  which  all 
do  not  possess.  The  fire  in  the  flint  is 
elicited  only  by  collision,  and  vigour  of 
imagination  is  excited  by  congenial  ob¬ 
jects.  However  we  may  be  constituted, 
the  reality  is  more  pleasing  than  the  sup¬ 
position  ;  and  when  we  are  confined  to 
the  latter,  the  pleasures  of  the  former  are 
excluded. 

Faculties  are  useless  without  excite¬ 
ment  ;  and  to  excite  them,  proper  means 
are  necessary.  As  an  exquisite  eye  would 
be  useless  if  it  received  no  impressions, 
and  a  delicate  ear  if  there  were  no  sounds  ; 
so  a  refined  mind  is  excited  only  by  re¬ 
fined  objects,  and  not  by  continually  gro¬ 
velling  in  the  dust,  or  living  in  association 
with  misery. 

Poetical  writing  principally  consists  of 
comparison  ;  metaphor,  simile,  allusion, 
form  its  most  prominent  and  fascinating 
features.  Now  to  understand  a  compa¬ 
rison,  and  to  appreciate  its  beauty  and 
force,  we  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
objects  it  brings  together  ;  and  the  more 
perfect  our  acquaintance,  the  more  we 
perceive  its  beauty.  Comparisons  are 
formed  from  things,  and  not  from  words ; 
and,  therefore,  to  appreciate  them,  mere 
verbal  knowledge  is  futile.  But  how 
many  are  there  whose  station  or  circum¬ 
stances  preclude  an  acquaintance  with 
poetical  objects  ;  the  lucid  lake,  the  roar¬ 
ing  torrent,  the  verdant  plain,  the  misty 
mountain,  are  objects  they  never  saw,  nor 
can  see  ;  and  yet  these  objects  must  be 
seen  ere  we  can  judge  of  the  description. 
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'Ail  our  endeavours  at  composition*  arc 
trifling  when  compared  with  a  transitory 
view  of  the  object ;  to  describe  what  has 
never  been  seen  is  more  than  usual  fancy 
can  achieve.  He  who  is  continually  pent 
up  in  a  crowded  city,  cannot  relish  a  grand 
and  vivid  description  of  nature  so  exqui¬ 
sitely  as  they  who  are  conversant  with 
the  objects  described  ;  he  may  be  pleased 
with  the  harmony  of  a  period,  or  the 
music  of  a  cadence,  but  he  is  not  inspired 
with  the  idea  which  tilled  the  soul  of  the 
poet.  One  unacquainted  with  rural  man¬ 
ners  sees  little  beauty  in  eclogues,  because 
he  has  no  ideas  adequate  to  the  expres¬ 
sions.  Such  a  reader  is  obliged  to  com¬ 
pound  his  ideas,  to  laboriously  acid  one 
idea  to  another  till  the  image  is  complete. 
Thus  to  conceive  of  sheep  recumbent  in 
a  meadow  and  shepherds  piping,  it  is 
necessary  to  combine  the  ideas  of  green, 
field,  sheep,  recumbency,  shepherds,  a 
musical  instrument,  and  its  sound  ;  but 
when  all  this  is  done,  how  vapid  is  the 
idea  !  The  charm  which  gives  beauty  to 
the  scene  is  beyond  his  reach,  for  never 
having  witnessed  it,  he  cannot  feel  that 
beautiful  harmony  which  subsists  among 
the  objects,  or  image  the  melody  of  the 
rural  pipe  amid  the  serenity  of  the  grove. 
Besides,  poetry  produces  its  effect  by 
awakening  ideas  instantly ;  we  see  the 
beauty,  the  appositeness  of  the  idea  in  a 
moment.  When  we  submit  to  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  composition,  poetry  becomes  irk¬ 
some  ;  it  drops  the  garb  of  pleasure,  and 
assumes  that  of  metaphysics. 

But  we  have  yet  seen  only  the  fairer 
side  of  the  picture  ;  we  have  supposed 
that  poetical  beauties  may  be  felt  in  some 
degree  by  composition ;  but  there  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  even  composition  is 
impossible.  As  there  are  stations  in  life 
which  necessarily  awaken  poetry ;  so 
there  are  others  which  are  averse  to  every 
aspiration,  and  which  check  and  depress 
all  poetical  feeling.  We  should,  on  all 
subjects,  well  weigh  the  effect  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  for  on  these  depend,  not  only  re¬ 
lative  station  in  society,  but  generally  the 
very  texture  and  constitution  of  the  mind. 

But  genius  has  been  said  to  possess  a 
transforming  power,  so  as  to  exalt  what 
is  mean,  and  elevate  what  is  debased. 
This  is  to  be  taken  in  a  very  qualified 
sense.  Genius  cannot,  by  any  mental  al¬ 
chemy,  change  the  nature  of  things  ;  it 
may  enhance  the  qualities  of  objects,  but  it 
cannot  transmute  them.  Genius  cannot 
render  wretchedness  pleasant,  or  misery 
delightful ;  if  it  did  it  would  be  decep¬ 
tive,  and  calculated  to  foster  false  notions. 
The  greatest  genius,  if  surrounded  by 

*  The  composition  of  ideas  is  here  intended. 
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misery,  is  miserable  ;  and  if  exposed  to 
privation,  is  distressed.  Therefore,  ge¬ 
nius  cannot  always  rise  triumphantly  above 
circumstances,  and  contemplate  objects 
with  which  it  is  not  familiar;  nor  can  we 
justly  appreciate  poetry,  without  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  objects,  it  portrays. 
How  could  we  judge  of  the  skill  of  a 
limner,  or  the  beauty  of  his  performance, 
if  we  never  saw  the  person  he  has  repre¬ 
sented  ? 

The  lovers  of  poetry  should  not  then 
hastily  censure  those  who  are  not  so  sen¬ 
sible  to  poetic  beauty  as  themselves.  This 
apparent  insensibility  is  often  not  as- 
cribable  to  mental  defect,  but  to  adverse 
circumstances  ;  and  as  the  absence  of  pro¬ 
per  objects  is  equivalent  to  the  privation 
of  the  sense,  it  is  as  absurd  and  as  cruel 
to  scorn  such,  as  it  would  be  to  insult  a 
blind  man  because  he  cannot  appreciate 
the  merits  of  Raphael,  or  a  deaf  man  be¬ 
cause  he  receives  no  pleasure  from  the 
chefs  cTa}uvres  of  Handel. 

Those  who  can  enjoy  what  little  of 
poetry  they  do  comprehend  are  not  the 
objects  of  contempt ;  stimulated  by  the 
scanty  pleasures  they  derive,  they  aspire 
to  more,  but  their  aspirations  are  in  vain. 
When  poetry  and  poverty  are  united, 
misery  and  anguish  are  their  invariable 
associates  Such  are  of  all  men  most 
miserable  ;  to  them,  earth  loses  its  enjoy¬ 
ments  and  life  its  value.  But  they  look 
forward  with  firm  hope  and  unmixed  joy¬ 
fulness  to  the  period  when,  in  delightful 
avolation,  they  shall  leave  the  dull  re¬ 
gions  of  mortality,  burst  the  trammels  of 
sense,  and  approximate  more  nearly  to 
Him,  who  is  the  fulness  of  happiness, 
the  fountain  of  intellect,  and  the  centre  of 
perfection.  J. 


STANZAS  on  the  DEATH  of  MY  SISTER. 

(  For  the  Mirror. ) 

Bhight  sister  !  1  have  mark’d  thy  gentle  form. 
Fading  like  yellow  leaves  when  autumn’s  fled, 

Bendingso  calmly  to  the  ruthless  storm, 

That  burst  at  last  on  thy  devoted  head! 

I  saw  thee  fade — the  harb  nger  of  sighs. 

The  crimson  flush  that  mantjed  o’er  thy  cheek, 

Th’  unwonted  lustre  sparkling  in  thine  eyes, 

Oh,  what  a  tale  of  sadness  did  they  speak  ! 

Oh,  for  a  strain  of  sorrow,  a  lament. 

For  her  who  was  in  life  belov’d  so  well ! 

And  while  the  heart  with  hitter  grief  is  rent. 

List  to  the  chime,  each  of  his  passing  bell ! 

Oft  have  I  sat  and  watch’d  the  western  sun. 
Tinging  the  green  wave  with  its  golden  light. 

All  unrejoicing  that  his  race  was  run. 

And  that  his  beams  were  sinking  into  night. 

Oft  have  I  wander’d  ’mid  the  ruin’d  towers 
Of  other  days,  of  years  long  since  gone  by, 

’Mid  desolation  all  that  time  devours. 

Nor  check’d  the  gushing  tear,  the  rising  siglp 
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And  I  have  seen  tlie  hoary  head  of  eld 
liaid  on  the  bosom  of  its  parent  clay 
With  tears,  and  pray’d  my  soul  might  be  upheld 
When  others,  dear  to  me,  had  pass’d  away  ! 

If  evening  sun,  and  time-worn,  shatter’d  towers, 
If  age,  when  gather’d  to  the  stilly  grave, 

With  deep,  but  soothing  sadness  overpowers. 

Oh,  what  a  burst  of  wailing  shalt  thou  have  ! 

How  is  my  soul  distress’d  and  sad  for  thee. 

Thus  wither’d  in  thy  youthful  bloom  away ; 
The  dew  of  heaven  fresh  glitter’d  on  the  tree. 
And  life’s  bright  morn  but  cast  on  thee  one  ray  ! 

Cut  down  and  quickly  perish’d,  ere  of  eve 
The  lengthening  shadows  flung  around  their 
gloom ; 

But  hush,  my  soul !  be  still,  and  cease  to  grieve, 
And  look  beyond  the  dark  and  silent  tomb  ! 

Freed  from  this  weary  scene  of  coil  and  care. 
Releas’d  from  suffering's  dark  and  dreary 
night, 

The  morningof  her  joy  has  risen  so  fair, 

Her’s  is  a  sinless  Eden  of  delight ! 

Sojourning  in  this  wilderness,  she  trod 
Through  fiowerless  deserts  to  her  throne  of  rest; 
And  now,  she  sings  a  hymn  unto  her  God, 

And  joins  the  ceaseless  anthems  of  the  blest ! 

Dark  was  that  hour  and  sad,  the  valley  gain’d, 
Whose  blackness  quails  the  stoutest  heart  of 
night ; 

But  o’er  the  hills,  where  gloom  and  terror  reign’d, 
Rose  Judah’s  star,  all  radiantly  and  bright  1 

Her  mourning’s  ended— pass’d  life’s  fever’d 
dream — 

Ceas’d  now  for  aye  each  cause  of  anxious  fear; 
And  from  the  eye,  where  lately  roll’d  the  stream, 
Her  Father  and  her  God  hath  wip’d  the  tear. 

Long  years  may  roll,  may  come  and  speed  apace, 
But  through  this  bleak  world,  as  I  pass  away, 
Thine  image  in  my  heart  shall  hold  a  place, 
While  memory’s  faintest  power  retains  its 
sway. 

Ebsah. 

BEAR-BAITING. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  first  rise  of  this  barbarous  custom 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  it 
has  the  sanction  of  high  antiquity.  Fitz- 
stephen,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II,  and  whose  description  of  London  was 
■written  in  11 7-1,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
earliest  extant,  informs  us,  that  in  the 
forenoon  of  every  holiday,  during  the 
winter  season,  the  young  Londoners  were 
amused  with  boars  opposed  to  each  other 
in  battle  ;  or  with  bulls  and  full-grown 
bears,  baited  by  dogs.  The  baiting  of 
horses  was  never  a  general  practice ;  but 
asses,  which  did  not  sufficiently  answer 
the  purpose  of  sport,  were  occasionally 
reated  with  the  same  inhumanity.  Eras¬ 
mus,  who  visited  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  says,  that  there  were  many 
erds  of  bears  maintained  in  this  country 
or  the  purpose  of  baiting.  This  sport 
made  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  ro¬ 


mantic  age  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  she 
caused  the  French  embassadors  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Bear-garden,  to  divert  them 
with  these  bloody  spectacles.  44  Herein,7’ 
says  Stowe,  44  were  kept  beares,  bulls, 
and  other  beasts  to  be  bayted,  as  also 
mastives  in  several  kenels,  nourished  to 
bayt  them.  These  beares  and  other 
beasts  are  there  kept  in  plots  of  ground, 
scaffolded  about  for  the  beholders  to  stand 
safe.”  This  place  was  situated  on  Bank- 
side  ;  it  was  of  an  irregular  form,  and, 
probably,  before  it  was  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sports,  had  been  literally  a  garden. 
We  are  not  informed  when  this  building 
was  erected,  though  it  appears  in  Aggas’s 
plan,  published  1563.*  When  queen 
Mary  visited  her  sister  Elizabeth,  during 
her  confinement  at  Hatfield,  a  great  exhi¬ 
bition  of  bear-baiting  was  presented,  im¬ 
mediately  after  mass  in  the  morning,  for 
their  amusement.  Bewick  says,  '4  The 
bear  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  this  island, 
and  was  included  in  the  ancient  laws  and 
regulations  respecting  beasts  of  chase. 
Long  after  their  extirpation  they  were 
imported  for  the  cruel  purpose  of  baiting.” 

P.  T.  W. 

*  There  is  one  in  the  coffee-room  at  Gang¬ 
way's,  ’Change  alley. 

PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING. 

We  now  proceed  beating  each  field  with 
unrelaxing  diligence  ;  we  try  swathe  oats 
or  wheat,  or  barley  stubble,  then  look  the 
clover,  or  turnips  are  more  likely ;  in 
that,  each  piece  of  land  we  enter  gives 
fresh  hopes ;  we  are  sure  they  must  be 
there,  but  having  beat  this  field  and  that 
in  vain,  we  had  a  better-founded  hope  of 
finding  in  the  next  adjoining.  At  length 
the  dogs  are  certain  in  the  turnips,  and 
we  approach  with  ardour  heightened  by 
delay ;  the  dogs  stand  immovable  as 
blocks  of  stone,  and  the  heart  beats  with 
rapture  at  the  approaching  moment : — 

*  In  bis  mid  career,  the  spaniel  struck 
Stiff  by  tbe  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose. 
Outstretched,  and  tinely  sensible,  draws  full. 
Fearful  and  cautious,  on  the  latent  prey ; 

AS  in  the  sun  the  circling  covey  bask 
Their  varied  plumes,  and  watchful  every  way, 
Through  the  rough  stubble  turn  the  secret 
eye.” 

A  partridge  now  rises  with  a  rustling 
noise,  and  spreads  its  wings ;  my  well- 
aimed  gun  quickly  stops  him  in  his  flight, 
and  kills  him  on  the  spot.  This  is  the 
moment  which  a  novice  in  the  field  would 
think  the  highest  pitch  of  joy  ;  but  he  is 
mistaken — the  pleasure  ceases  with  the 
victory — the  lifeless  animal  is  negligently 
thrown  into  the  bag,  and  all  the  eagerness 
of  hasty  charging  is  repeated,  lest  other 
birds  should  rise  while  I  am  unprepared. 
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W E  are  much  gratified  in  being  enabled 
to  give  two  engravings  of  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  highly  interesting  character  in 
our  present  number,  and  we  are  induced 
to  believe  that  our  illustrations  of  the 
prevailing  ceremonies  of  a  people  inha¬ 
biting  so  remote  a  part  of  the  globe  will 
prove  both  useful  and  acceptable  to  our 
numerous  readers.  For  the  preceding 
sketches  and  descriptions,  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  informs  us  that  the  curiosities 
(which  our  artist  has  faithfully  engraved) 
were  brought  from  the  Sandwich  islands 
last  year,  by  an  officer  of  the  Blonde, 


and  are,  at  this  time,  in  the  possession 
of  a  gentleman  in  Warwickshire. 

The  following  explanatory  observations 
conclude,  for  the  present,  our  notice  of 
the  “  Curiosities  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands.” 

No.  1,  is  a  consecrated  bowl  made  of 
the  wood  of  the  etoa  tree :  it  is  curious  as 
being  most  regularly  carved  and  polished 
without  the  assistance  of  any  iron  tool  ; 
in  it  is  a  cocoa  nut,  presented  as  an 
offering.  This  was  taken  out  of  the 
morai  by  an  officer  of  the  Blonde,  in  1825. 

No.  2,  a  pohoa  or  dagger  of  hard  wood, 
with  the  handle  curiously  carved. 
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No,  3,  a  paraoa  or  finely  polished  or¬ 
nament  of  ivory,  highly  valued  by  the 
natives,  and  worn  on  the  breast  suspend¬ 
ed  by  a  necklace  of  human  hair  curiously 
braided:  the  number  of  braids  in  this 
one  is  upwards  of  270.  When  a  chief 
was  killed  in  battle,  the  opposite  party  all 
crowded  round  him  and  endeavoured  to 
tear  this  ornament  from  him. 

No.  4,  a  small  wooden  idol,  the  head 
is  like  a  bird’s,  with  a  rude  resemblance 
of  the  human  body  attached  to  it. 

No.  5,  a  stone  hatchet.  These  were 
formerly  the  only  instruments  used  by 
the  natives,  and  with  them  their  idols 
and  ornaments  of  wood  were  carved  :  it  is 
composed  of  a  species  of  lava,  with 
which  the  islands  abound. 

No.  6,  another  wooden  idol  with  a  cu¬ 
riously  shaped  crest.  This  is  covered  with 
stripes  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  cloth  ; 
the  eyes  are  made  of  mother-of-pearl, 
and  in  the  mouth  are  two  rows  of  teeth. 

M.  II.  B. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Uu&U't  journals. 

THE  GREENWICH  PENSIONER. 
A  Greenwich  pensioner  !  Did  any  of 
my  readers  ever  ponder  on  that  strange 
composition  of  battered  humanity  and 
blue  serge  ?  Did  they  never  feel  a  some¬ 
thing  approaching  very  near  gratitude  on 
passing,  in  the  metropolis,  a  Greenwich 
pensioner,  who  with  his  honest,  earved- 
out,  unabashed  front,  looks  as  bluntly 
and  as  wonderingly  at  the  bustle  and 
splendour  around  him,  as  does  an  unso¬ 
phisticated  wether  suddenly  removed  from 
South  Downs  to  Cheapside,  whilst  shak¬ 
ing  his  woollen  coat  beneath  the  whip  of 
the  coachman  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  What 
a  mixture  of  gravity  and  wonderment  is 
in  the  poor  brute’s  countenance  !  how 
with  its  meek  uplifted  head,  it  stares  at 
the  effulgent  vehicle, — runs  leaping  at 
the  coach -wheels,  mistaking  them  for 
hurdles — falls,  awe-struck,  back,  at  the 
gilt  and  beavered  greatness  of  the  foot¬ 
man’s  cocked-hat — then,  suddenly  awak¬ 
ened  from  its  amazement  by  the  lurcher’s 
teeth  or  the  driver’s  stick,  makes  an  un¬ 
lucky  spring  of  some  three  feet  into  the 
air,  catches  a  glance  of  its  figure  in  the 
mirrored  walls  of  a  silk-mercer’s,  and, 
startled  at  the  sight,  dashes  through  the 
first  court, — carrying,  perhaps,  a  few 
yards  upon  its  hack,  some  red-faced,  nan¬ 
keen -gaitered  little  stock -broker,  whose 
spattered  small-clothes  are  for  a  time  un¬ 
regarded,  in  the  mighty  rush  of  drovers, 
butchers,  dogs,  and  idlers. 


Now  such  is  the  real  Greenwich  pen¬ 
sioner.  When  I  say  real ,  I  mean  one 
who  abhors  London  worse  than  he  does  a 
Frenchman  ;  who  thinks  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  in  it,  unless  indeed  it  be  Nelson’s 
tomb,  in  St.  Paul’s,  or  the  Ship,  pub¬ 
lic-house,  in  Tooley-street.  London  is 
to  him  a  never-failing  source  of  merri¬ 
ment  ;  that  is,  whilst  he  is  out  of  it. 
He  sits  at  Green wich,  and  looking  as 
sagely  as  a  starling  ere  he  snaps  at  a  fly, 
at  the  piled-up  clouds  of  smoke  hanging 
over  the  metropolis,  or,  indeed,  almost 
propped  upon  its  chimney-pots,  and 
stretching  forth  his  stick,  significantly 
points  them  out  to  his  former  shipmates, 
asking  them  if  they  do  not  think  “  there 
is  something  dark  over  there— something 
of  an  4  ox-eye’  to  the  west  ?”  He,  in¬ 
deed,  never  ventures  to  London,  unless 
it  be  for  a  fresh  supply  of  tobacco,  or  to 
pay  a  quarterly  visit  to  his  grand-daugh¬ 
ter,  the  upper  housemaid  in  a  gentleman’s 
family — and  who,  indeed,  thinks  with 
horror  upon  his  call,  because  the  neigh¬ 
bours  laugh  at  the  cocked-hat  and  the 
shoe-buckles  of  her  relative  hut  princi¬ 
pally  because  Richard,  the  baker’s  young 
man,  declares  he  hates  all  sailors.  The 
visit  is  never  a  very  lengthened  one,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  girl  lives  far  to  the  west ; 
for  her  grandfather  ha3  to  call  upon  W  ill 
homebody,  who  set  up,  with  his  prize- 
money,  a  public-house  in  Wapping  ;  so 
oft  he  starts,  hurries  up  the  Strand, 
touches  his  hat  from  a  point  of  princi¬ 
ple  as  he  nears  Somerset  House  ;  puts 
out  more  canvass,  and  away  for  Temple 
Bar.  The  pensioner  has  not  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  sat  for  his  picture. 

We  have  all  read  of  crabs  being  des¬ 
poiled  of  their  claws,  locusts  of  their 
entrails,  and  turtles  of  their  brains,  re¬ 
ceiving  in  lieu  thereof  a  pellet  of  cotton, 
and  yet  retaining  life,  and  appearing,  in 
the  words  of  the  experimentalizing  and 
soft-hearted  naturalist  “  very  lively  and 
comfortable.”  Now,  the  real  Greenwich 
pensioner  distances  all  these ;  he  is,  in¬ 
deed,  an  enigma ;  nature  knows  not  what 
to  make  of  him.  He  has  been  suspended, 
like  a  schoolboy’s  bob-cherry,  a  hundred 
times  over  the  chaps  of  death,  and  yet 
still  been  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of 
Providence — to  whom,  indeed,  his  many 
hurts  and  dangers  have  especially  en¬ 
deared  him.  Ye  of  the  “  land,  interest,” 
ye  soft-faced  young  sparks,  who  think 
with  terror  upon  a  razor  on  a  frosty  morn¬ 
ing, — ye  suffering  old  gentlemen,  who 
pause  at  a  linen-draper’s,  and  pass  the 
flannel  between  your  fingers,  as  time 
vefges  towards  October — ye  martyrs  to  a 
winter  cough,  ye  racked  with  a  quarterly 
tooth-ache  —all  ye  of  househould  ailings* 
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look  upon  this  hacked,  shivered  piece  of 
clay,  this  Greenwich  pensioner  ; — consi¬ 
der  of  how  many  of  his  powers  he  is  des¬ 
poiled — see  where  the  cutlass  and  the 
boarding-pike  have  ploughed  up  and 
pierced  his  flesh ;  see  where  the  bullet 
has  glanced,  singeing  by ;  and  when  you 
have  reckoned  up — if  they  are  to  be  reck- 
sned — his  many  scars,  above  all,  look  at 
his  hard,  contented,  weather-barnacled 
face,  and  then,  gentle  spectators,  com¬ 
plain  of  your  rheums,  your  joint-twitch- 
ings,  and  your  corns 

W  hy,  this  Greenwich  pensioner  is  in 
himself  a  record  of  the  last  forty  years’ 
war.  He  is  a  breathing  volume  of  naval 
history  ;  not  an  event  but  is  somewhere 
indented  in  him  with  steel  or  lead ;  he 
has  been  the  stick  in  which  the  English 
Mars  has  notched  his  cricket-matches, 
when  twenty-four  pounders  were  balls, 
and  mainmasts  wickets.  See,  in  his 
blinded  eye  is  Howe’s  victory  on  the 
glorious  first  of  June;  that  stump  of 
what  was  once  an  arm,  is  Nile;  and  in 
his  wooden  leg,  read  Trafalgar.  As  to 
his  scars,  a  gallant  action,  or  a  desperate 
cutting  out  is  noted  in  every  one  of  them. 
And  what  was  the  old  fellow’s  only  wish, 
as  with  a  shattered  knee,  he  lay  in  the 
cockpit  under  the  surgeon’s  hand — what 
was  his  earnest  supplication  to  the  wet¬ 
eyed  messmate  who  bore  him  down  the 
hatchway  ?  Simply,  that  he  would  save 
him  one  of  the  splinters  of  the  mainmast 
of  the  Victory,  to  make  of  it  a  leg  for 
Sundays!  His  wish  was  granted;  and 
at  Greenwich,  always  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  also  on  the  21st  of  October,  is 
he  to  be  seen,  propped  upon  the  inesti¬ 
mable  splinter,  which  from  labour,  time, 
and  bee’s  wax,  has  taken  the  dark  glossi¬ 
ness  of  mahogany.  What  a  face  he  has  ! 
What  a  certain  consciousness  of  his  su¬ 
periority  on  his  own  element  at  times 
puffs  out  his  lip,  and  gives  a  sudden 
twitch  to  his  head !  But  ask  him  in 
what  quarter  sets  the  wind — and  note, 
how  with  his  one  eye  he  will  glance  at 
you  from  top  to  toe  ;  and,  without  ever 
raising  his  head  or  hand  to  make  a  self- 
inquiry,  answers  you  at  once,  as  though 
it  was  a  question  he  was  already  prepared 
for  !  And  so,  indeed,  he  is  ;  it  being 
his  first  business,  on  rising,  to  consult 
the  weather.  The  only  way  to  gain  his 
entire  confidence,  is  at  once  frankly  to 
avow  your  utter  ignorance,  and  his  su¬ 
periority  ;  and  then,  after  he  has  leered 
at  you  with  an  eye,  in  which  there  is  a 
meeting  of  contempt,  good-humour,  and 
self-importance,  he  is  wholly  your  own  ; 
and  will  straightway  launch  into  the 
South  Seas,  coast  along  the  shores  of 
Guinea,  where — «by  the  bye,  he  will  tell 


you  he  once  fell  in  love  with  a  rtegress, 
who,  however,  jilted  him  for  the  cook, — 
and  then  he  will  launch  out  about  admi¬ 
ral  Duncan— take  you  a  voyage  with  him 
round  Cape  Horn,  where  a  mermaid  ap¬ 
peared,  and  sung  a  song  to  the  ship’# 
crew ;  and  who,  indeed,  blew  aside  all 
the  musket-shots  that  were  ungallantly 
fired  at  her  in  requital  of  her  melody.  But 
our  pensioner  lias  one  particular  story  ; 
hear  him  through  that,  suffer  yourself  to 
be  wholly  astounded  at  its  recital,  and,  if 
you  were  not  a  landsman,  he  would  in¬ 
stantly  greet  you  as  his  dearest  friend. 
The  heroes  of  thi3  same  story,  are  our 
pensioner  and  a  shark ;  a  tremendous 
shark  that  used  to  be  the  terror  of  the 
harbour  of  St.  Thomas’s.  Upon  this 
shark,  and  the  piece  of  the  mainmast  of 
the  Victory,  is  our  pensioner  content  to 
rest  all  his  importance  during  his  life, 
and  fame  with  posterity.  He  will  tell 
you  that  he,  being  caterer  of  the  mess, 
let  fall  a  piece  of  beef  out  at  the  port¬ 
hole,  which  this  terrible  shark  received 
into  its  jaws,  and  twisted  its  body  most 
provokingly  at  the  delicious  mouthful. 
Hereupon  our  pensioner, — it  was  before, 
he  reminds  you,  he  had  lost  a  limb — 
asks  leave  of  the  first-lieutenant  (for  the 
captain  was  ashore)  to  have  a  bout  with 
the  shark  ;  leave  being  granted,  all  the 
crew  are  quickly  in  the  shrouds,  and 
upon  the  hammock-netting,  to  see  Tom 
— u  tackle  the  shark.”  Our  pensioner 
now  enters  into  a  minute  detail  of  how, 
having  armed  himself  with  a  long  knife, 
he  jumped  overboard,  dived  under  the 
shark,  whom  he  saw  approaching  with 
distended  jaws,  and  inflicted  a  tremen¬ 
dous  wound  with  the  knife  in  the  belly  of 
the  fish  ;  this  is  repeated  thrice,  when  the 
shark  turns  itself  upon  its  back — a  boat 
is  let  down,  and  both  the  conqueror  and 
the  conquered  are  quickly  received  upon 
deck.  You  are  doubtless  astonished  at 
this  ;  he,  however,  adds  to  your  surprise 
by  telling  you  that  the  mess  regaled  off 
this  piece  of  beef  recovered  from  the  fish ; 
be  more  astounded  at  this,  although  min¬ 
gle  no  doubt  in  your  astonishment,  and 
he  will  straightway  promise  some  day  to 
treat  your  eyes  with  a  sight  of  a  set  of 
chequer-men,  cut  from  the  very  dorsal 
bone  of  the  immolated  shark  !  To  be 
the  hearer  of  a  sailor’s  tale,  is  something 
like  undergoing  the  ancient  ordeal  of  red- 
hot  ploughshares  ;  be  innocent  of  unbe¬ 
lief,  and  you  may,  as  was  held,  journey 
in  safety  ;  doubt  the  smallest  point,  and 
you  are  quickly  withered  into  nought. 

What  an  odd  contrast  to  his  early  life 
is  the  state  of  a  Greenwich  pensioner  !  It 
is  as  though  a  part  of  the  angry  and 
foaming  sea  should  lie  stagnant  in  a  bath. 
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ing-tub.  All  his  business  is  to  recount 
his  former  adventures — to  plod  about, 
and  look  with  a  disdainful  eye  at  trees, 
and  brick  and  mortar ;  or,  when  he  would 
indulge  in  a  serious  fit  of  spleen,  to  walk 
down  to  the  river’s  side,  and  let  his  gall 
feed  on  the  mishaps  of  London  appren¬ 
tices,  who,  fearless  of  consequences,  may 
have  ventured  some  five  miles  from  home 
in  not  a  “  trim-built  wherry.”  A  Green¬ 
wich  pensioner  fresh  from  sea  is  a  most 
preposterous  creature  ;  he  gets  up  every 
morning  for  a  week,  a  month,  and  still 
finds  himself  in  the  same  place  ;  he 
knows  not  what  to  make  of  it — he  feels 
the  strangeness  of  his  situation,  and 
would,  had  he  the  patience  and  the  wit, 
liken  himself  to  a  hundred  unsettled 
things.  Compare  him  to  a  hippopotamus 
in  a  gentleman’s  park,  and  he  would  tell 
you,  he  had  in  his  day  seen  a  hippopota¬ 
mus,  and  then,  with  a  good-natured 
grunt,  acquiesce  in  the  resemblance  ;  or 
to  a  jolly-boat  in  a  flower-garden  ;  or  to 
a  sea-gull  in  the  cage  of  a  canary  ;  or  to 
a  porpoise  upon  a  hearth-rug  ;  or  .to  a 
boatswain’s-whistle  in  a  nursery  ;  of  to 
a  marling-spike  in  a  milliner’s  work¬ 
room  ;  or  a  tar-barrel  in  a  confectioner’s  ; 
with  any  one  or  all  of  these  misplaced 
articles  would  our  unsettled  pensioner 
sympathize,  until  time  shall;.have  recon¬ 
ciled  him  to  this  asylum  ;  and  even  then, 
his  fancy,  like  the  shells  upon  our  man¬ 
tel-piece,  will  sound  of  the  distant  and 
dangerous  ocean.  At  Greenwich,  how¬ 
ever,  the  mutilated  old  sailor  has  time 
enough  to  indulge  in  the  recollection  of 
his  early  days,  and,  with  what  wisdom 
he  may,  to  make  up  his  mind  to  meet  in 
another  world  those  whom  his  arm  may 
have  sent  thither  long  before.  Death,  at 
length,  gently  lays  the  veteran  upon  his 
back — his  last  words,  as  the  sailor  puts 
his  withered  hand  upon  his  heart,  are 
“  all’s  well,”  and  sea  and  earth  have 
passed  away.  His  body,  which  had  been 
for  forty  years  a  bulwark  to  the  land,  now 
demands  of  it  but  “  two  paces  of  the 
vilest  earth  ;”  and  if  aught  could  spring 
from  the  tomb  characteristic  of  its  in¬ 
mate,  from  the  grave  of  the  pensioner 

would  arise  the  stout,  unbending  oak _ 

it  would  be  his  fitting  monument ;  and 
the  carolling  of  the  birds  in  its  branches 
would  be  his  loud  his  artless  epitaph. 

The  Greenwich  pensioner,  wherever 
we  meet  with  him,  is  a  fine,  quaint  me¬ 
mento  of  our  national  greatness,  and  our 
fortunate  locality.  We  should  look  upon 
him  as  the  representative  of  Neptune, 
and  bend  our  spirit  towards  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  But  that  is  not  sufficient;  we 
have  individual  acknowledgments  to  make 
to  him  for  the  comforts  of  a  long  safety. 


Let  us  but  consider,  as  we  look  at  his 
wooden  supporter,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  leg,  the  cannon-ball  might 
have  scattered  us  in  our  tea-parlour — the 
bullet  which  deprived  him  of  his  orb  of 
vision,  might  have  stricken  Our  Village 
from  our  hand,  whilst  ensconced  in  our 
study ;  the  cutlass  which  cleaved  his 
shoulder,  might  have  demolished  our 
china  vase,  or  our  globe  of  golden  fish  ; 
— instead  of  which,  hemmed  round  by 
such  walls  of  stout  and  honest  flesh,  we 
have  lived  securely,  participating  in  every 
peaceful  and  domestic  comfort,  and  nei¬ 
ther  heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon  nor 
seen  its  smoke.  Shakspeare  has  compared 
England  to  u  a  swan’s  nest”  in  the 
“  world’s  pool ;”  let  us  be  nautical  in 
our  similes,  and  liken  her  to  a  single 
lemon-kernel  in  a  huge  bowl  of  punch  ; 
who  is  it  that  has  prevented  the  kernel 
from  being  ladled  down  the  throat  of  des¬ 
potism,  from  becoming  but  an  atom  of 
the  great  loathsome  mass  ? — our  Green¬ 
wich  pensioner.  Who  has  kept  our 
houses  from  being  transformed  into  bar¬ 
racks,  and  our  cabbage-markets  into 
parades  ? — again,  and  again,  let  it  be 

answered — the  Greenwich  pensioner. _ 

Reader,  if  the  next  time  you  see  the  tar, 
you  should  perchance  have  with  you 
your  wife  and  smiling  family,  think  that 
if  their  tenderness  has  never  been  shocked 
by  scenes  of  blood  and  terror,  you  owe 
such  quietude  to  a  Greenwich  pensioner. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  if  a  triennial  progress 
of  the  Greenwich  establishment  through 
the  whole  kingdom  would  not  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  most  beneficial  effects— fa¬ 
thers  would  teach  their  little  ones  to  lisp 
thanksgivings  unto  God  that  they  were 
born  in  England,  as  reminded  of  their 
happy  superiority  by  the  withered  form 

of  every  Greenwich  pensioner _ Monthly 

Magazine. 


LETTER  CUTTING  FANCY. 


The  gentleman  from  Gloucester  who  was 
brought  to  Marlborough-street  Office  for 
cutting  his  initials  on  the  seat  in  Hyde 
Park,  might  have  quoted  as  authority  for 
so  doing,  some  of  the  brightest  orna¬ 
ments  of  science  and  literature  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  On  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  is  a  host  of  names,  among  which 
is  that  of  Tournefort,  the  celebrated  tra¬ 
veller  and  botanist.  The  pagodas  on  the 
road  to  Pekin  contain  the  names  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  persons  who  formed  the  embassy  of 
Lord  Macartney  to  China.  In  the  school 
at  Westminster  are  names  and  initials 
innumerable,  and  in  large  capitals  is  the 
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name  of  Dryden,  on  the  form  on  which 
he  sat.  From  the  earliest  times  it  has 
been  common  to  cut  names,  &c.  on  the 
frail  and  perishable  works  of  man  ;  and 
where  is  the  individual  whose  feelings 
have  not  been  excited  in  tracing  in  foreign 
countries  or  even  his  native  soil,  the 
initials  or  name  of  some  dear  friend 
which  called  to  mind  some  sweet  remem¬ 
brance,?  If  any  one  does  an  act  of  this 
kind  contrary  to  decency,  let  him  be  ex¬ 
posed,  but  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  art  of  engraving 
and  letter  cutting ,  annoy  not  this  inno¬ 
cent  fancy  which  has  been  coeval  with 
mankind  ;  the  writer  of  these  few  hints 
trusts  he  may  never  be  cut-up  for  carving 
the  initials  of 

F.  T.  W. 


TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

The  improvements  in  the  metropolis, 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,do  not 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  enlargement 
of  streets  and  beautifying  the  town  with 
superior  architecture,  but  are  extending 
to  our  public  exhibitions.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  high  time  that  the  daily  repetition 
of  falsehoods,  not  altogether  harmless, 
but  too  contemptible  to  be  regarded  seri¬ 
ously,  should  have  a  termination,  espe¬ 
cially  as  Dr.  Meyrick’s  work  on  Armour 
had  so  completely  exposed  them  that  their 
continuance  was  bringing  our  superb  na¬ 
tional  collection  into  contempt.  The  go¬ 
vernment,  therefore,  determined  on  a  new 
arrangement  of  their  ancient  panoplies  of 
war,  and  (if  report  speaks  true)  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  gentleman  to  superintend  the 
operations.  A  spacious  room  has  been 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  White 
Tower,  and  (if  we  may  judge  from  the 
bustle)  great  activity  prevails  in  carrying 
this  matter  into  effect.  As  all  strangers 
are  for  the  present  excluded,  we  have  not 
been  permitted  to  witness  any  proceedings 
in  the  interior  ;  but  from  the  number  of 
curious  and  beautiful  cannons  which  have 
been  for  some  days  past  hauled  into  the 
room  by  several  artillerymen,  we  give 
credence  to  the  information  that  they  will 
be  chronologically  disposed  as  well  as  the 
armour.  Report  adds,  that  there  will  be 
exhibited  some  suits  more  ancient  than 
appeared  in  the  former  arrangement,  the 
several  parts  having  been  got  together  and 
combined  from  the  more  hidden  ordnance 
stores. — Gentleman's  Magazine. 


POWER  OF  THE  SUN’S  RAYS. 

Mr.  Mackintosh,  a  respectable  and 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  is  contractor 
for  the  government  works  carrying  on  at 


Stonehouse-Point,  Plymouth,  and  de¬ 
scended  in  the  diving-bell,  with  work¬ 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  sea-wall,  reports,  that  when 
the  machine,  which  is  provided  with  con¬ 
vex  glasses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bell, 
was  twenty-five  feet  under  water,  to  his 
astonishment  he  perceived  one  of  the 
workmen’s  caps  smoking  ;  on  examining 
it  he  found  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  had 
converged  through  the  glass,  and  burnt 
a  hole  in  the  cap ;  also,  that  similar 
effects  had,  during  hot  weather,  fre¬ 
quently  occurred  on  their  clothes,  so  that 
the  workmen,  now  aware  of  the  cause, 
place  themselves  out  of  the  focal  point. — 
Ibid. 


PRINTING  ON  ZINC. 

At  the  book-store  of  Leake,  at  Darm¬ 
stadt.  has  appeared  the  first  great  work 
whose  prints  are  taken  from  plates  of 
zinc  ;  it  is  a  collection  of  architectural 
monuments,  which  will  consist  of  twenty 
numbers.  The  drawings  are  made  upon 
zinc  as  upon  stone,  and  the  expense  of 
engraving  is  thus  avoided.  The  editor 
is,  in  consequence,  able  to  sell  each 
number,  containing  twelve  folio  plates, 
at  five  francs,  upon  common  paper.  In 
an  economical  point  of  view,  this  process 
deserves  to  be  recommended. — Ibid. 


ROCKETS. 

M.  Vaillant,  an  inhabitant  of  Bou¬ 
logne,  the  inventor  of  the  winged  rockets 
which  made  so  great  a  noise  in  Paris,  in 
1823,  has  just  discovered  a  new  mode  of 
discharging  rockets,  without  either  wings 
or  sticks.  In  a  trial  recently  made,  not¬ 
withstanding  there  was  a  very  strong  wes¬ 
terly  wind,  the  rockets  mounted  much 
higher  than  the  common  ones,  without 
deviating  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
right  line.  This  invention  promises  to 
obviate  the  accidents  frequently  occasioned 
by  the  rockets  with  sticks,  and  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  liability  to  derangement  of 
the  winged  rockets.  M.  Vaillant  is  on 
the  point  of  repairing  to  Paris,  there  to 
repeat  his  experiments  on  a  large  scale— 
Ibid. 


FOSSIL  ANIMALS.  ' 

The  researches  of  modern  geology  have 
brought  to  light,  at  different  times,  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  organized  remains  of  a  for¬ 
mer  order  of  things  on  our  globe,  of 
which  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable 
characteristic  is  their  enormous  size.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Buckland,  some  years  ago  disco¬ 
vered  what  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  fossil 
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tree,  but,  upon  examination,  proved  to 
be  a  thigh  bone,  with  all  the  characters 
belonging  to  the  genus  Saurus  (lizard, 
crocodile,  &c.)  Soon  after  a  fragment 
of  a  jaw,  presenting  similar  indications, 
was  found.  From  the  known  proportions 
of  the  existing  species,  he  calculated  that 
the  length  of  this  reptile  must  have  been 
upwards  of  sixty  feet,  and  its  bulk  equal 
to  that  of  an  elephant  seven  feet  high.  It 
has  been  appropriately  termed  the  mega- 
losauros.  A  discovery  of  a  yet  more 
formidable  monster  has  very  recently 
been  made.  Teeth  have  been  found  by 
some  French  naturalists  having  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  shark  species.  From  accu¬ 
rate  measurement  and  comparison  with 
existing  shark’s  teeth,  it  has  been  com¬ 
puted  that  they  must  have  belonged  to 
animals  (upon  the  very  lowest  estimate) 
in  one  instance  30,  and  in  another  43  feet 
in  length _ Ibid. 


FATHER  AND  SON. 

In  the  town  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  there 
is  a  very  ancient  stone  house,  over  the 
door  of  which  is  very  coarsely  carved  a 
death’s  head  and  cross  bones.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  Caused  this  emblem  is 
curious. 

About  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  or  per¬ 
haps  earlier,  the  town  was  in  itself  a  pa¬ 
latinate,  and  all  the  law  proceedings  ran 
in  the  name  of  the  mayor,  who  had  also 
the  power  of  pardoning  or  condemning 
criminals.  John  de  Burgh,  then  mayor, 
was  a  very  opulent  merchant,  and  traded 
largely,  especially  with  Cadiz,  in  Spain. 
On  some  occasion  he  sent  over  his  only 
son  with  a  cargo  to  Don  Alonzo  Herrera, 
his  correspondent  there,  who  received 
young  De  Burgh  with  the  greatest  hospi¬ 
tality  ;  and  on  his  departure  he  sent  with 
him  on  a  visit  his  own  son,  together  with 
a  very  large  sum  in  specie  to  purchase 
merchandize.  The  young  De  Burgh, 
tempted  by  this  wealth,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  two  or  three  of  the  crew,  the  vessel 
being  his  father’s,  threw  the  young  Spa¬ 
niard  overboard,  and  on  his  return  ap¬ 
peared  greatly  distressed  by  the  loss  of 
his  friend,  who  he  pretended  had  died  at 
sea  of  a  fever.  For  some  time  this  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  but  at  length,  on  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  sailors  concerned  in  the 
murder,  the  whole  business  transpired, 
the  men  were  seized,  and  instantly  ac¬ 
cused  young  De  Burgh.  The  wretched 
father  was  obliged  to  mount  the  tribunal, 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  only  son,  and 
with  his  own  lips  to  pronounce  that  sen¬ 
tence  which  left  him  childless,  and  at  once 
blasted  for  ever  the  honour  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.  His  fellow-citizens, 


who  revered  his  virtues  and  pitied  his 
misfortunes,  saw  with  astonishment  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  yielded  to  the 
cruel  necessity,  and  heard  him  doom  his 
son  to  a  public  and  ignominious  death  on 
the  following  morning.  Their  compassion 
for  the  father,  their  affection  for  the  man, 
every  nobler  feeling  was  roused,  and  they 
privately  determined  to  rescue  the  young 
man  from  the  prison  that  night,  under  the 
conviction  that  De  Burgh,  having  already 
paid  the  tribute  due  to  justice  and  his  ho¬ 
nour,  would  secretly  rejoice  at  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  life  of  his  son.  But  they 
little  knew  the  heart  of  this  noble  magis¬ 
trate.  By  some  accident  their  determi¬ 
nation  reached  his  ear ;  he  instantly  re¬ 
moved  his  son  from  the  prison  to  his  own 
house,  and  after  partaking  with  him  the 
office  of  the  holy  communion,  after  giving 
and  receiving  a  mutual  forgiveness,  he 
caused  him  to  be  hung  at  his  own  door. 

The  fattier  immediately  resigned  his 
office  ;  and  after  his  death,  which  speedily 
followed  that  of  his  son,  the  citizens  fixed 
over  the  door  of  the  house  a  skull 
and  bones,  which  remain  there  to  this 
day. 


SELDEN. 

When  the  learned  John  Selden  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  assembly  of  divines 
at  Westminster,  who  were  appointed  to 
new  model  religion,  he  used  to  delight  in 
puzzling  them  with  curious  quibbles.  In 
one  of  these  debates  these  venerable  sages 
were  very  gravely  employed  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  distance  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho ;  and  one  of  the  brethren,  to 
prove  that  it  could  be  but  a  short  distance, 
observed,  u  that  fish  was  carried  from  one 
place  to  the  other.”  On  which  Mr.  Sel¬ 
den  said,  u  Perhaps  it  was  salt  fish.” 
This  remark  threw  the  determination 
again  into  uncertainty. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  SKULL. 
Two  men  digging  a  grave  in  a  church¬ 
yard  at  Macon,  upon  the  river  Seine, 
found  a  skull,  which  they  threw  upon  the 
grass  by  them,  with  the  common  uncon¬ 
cern  of  grave-diggers ;  but  soon  after, 
perceiving  it  to  stir,  they  ran  to  the  curate 
of  the  parish,  and  told  him  what  they  had 
seen.  The  superstitious  curate  imme¬ 
diately  supposed  it  was  the  skull  of  some 
saint  that  had  been  buried  in  that  place, 
and  therefore  posted  thither,  where,  to  his 
great  surprise  and  joy,  he  found  the  skull 
stjll  moving,  upon  which  he  cried  out, 
“  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !”  and  resolved 
to  have  the  precious  relict  deposited  in 
his  church  with  all  proper  ceremonies; 
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for  which  purpose,  he  sent  in  all  haste  for 
a  consecrated  dish,  a  cross,  and  holy  wa¬ 
ter,  his  surplice,  stole,  and  cap,  ordered 
all  the  bells  to  be  rung,  and  sent  to  give 
notice  of  the  joyful  news  to  the  parish¬ 
ioners,  who  thronged  in  crowds  to  the 
place.  Then  he  had  the  skull  placed  in 
the  consecrated  dish,  and  being  covered 
with  a  napkin,  it  was  carried  to  the  church 
in  procession  ;  during  which,  great  de¬ 
bates  arose  among  the  parishioners,  every 
one  insisting  that  some  of  their  family 
had  been  buried  in  that  place,  in  order 
that  they  might  assume  to  themselves  the 
honour  of  having  a  saint  in  their  family. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  the  church,  the  skull 
was  placed  on  the  high  altar,  and  a  Te 
Deum  was  begun  ;  but  when  they  came 
to  the  verse,  “  Te  per  orbem  terrarum ,” 
a  mole  unluckily  crawling  out  of  the 
skull,  discovered  the  secret  cause  of  its 
motion  ;  upon  which  a  stop  wras  put  to 
the  ceremony,  and  the  congregation  being 
greatly  disappointed,  dispersed. 


ECHOES. 

There  are  single  and  compound  echoes. 
In  the  former,  only  one  repitition  of  the 
sound  is  heard  ;  in  the  latter,  there  are 
two,  three,  four,  five,  &c.  repetitions. 
We  are  even  told  of  echoes  that  can  re¬ 
peat  the  same  word  forty  or  fifty  times - 
Single  echoes  are  those  where  there  is  only 
one  obstacle  ;  but  double,  triple,  or  qua¬ 
druple  echoes,  give  us  reason  to  suppose 
several  obstacles  disposed  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  different  reflected  sounds 
strike  the  ear  at  times  sensibly  different. 
There  are  some  echoes  that  repeat  several 
words  in  succession  ;  but  this  is  not  asto¬ 
nishing,  and  must  always  be  the  case 
when  a  person  is  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  echo,  that  there  is  sufficient  time  to 
pronounce  several  words  before  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  first  has  reached  the  ear. 
There  are  certain  echoes  which  have  been 
much  celebrated  on  account  of  their  sin¬ 
gularity,  or  of  the  number  of  times  that 
they  repeat  the  same  v/ord.  Misson,  in 
his  description  of  Italy,  speaks  of  an  echo, 
in  the  vineyard  of  Simonetta,  which  re- 
eated  the  same  word  forty  times.  At 
Voodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  there  is  an 
echo  which  repeats  the  same  sound  fifty 
times.  The  description  of  an  echo  still 
more  singular,  near  Rosneath,  some  miles 
distant  from  Glasgow,  may  be  found  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the 
year  1098.  If  a  person,  placed  at  the 
proper  distance,  plays  eight  or  ten  notes 
of  an  air  with  a  trumpet,  the  echo  faith¬ 
fully  repeats  them,  but  a  third  lower  ; 
after  a  short  silence,  another  repetition  is 
heard,  in  a  tone  still  lower  ;  and  another 


short  silence  is  followed  by  a  third  repe¬ 
tition,  in  a  tone  a  third  lower.  A  similar 
phenomenon  observed  in  some  places  is, 
that  if  a  person  stands  in  a  certain  posi¬ 
tion,  and  pronounces  a  few  words  with  a 
low  voice,  they  are  heard  only  by  another 
person  standing  in  another  determinate 
place  ;  this  arises  from  the  elliptic  form 
ot  arches,  which  have  the  property  of  col¬ 
lecting  in  one  of  their  foci  the  rays  that 
proceed  diverging  from  the  other.  The 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  af 
Paris,  for  the  year  1G92,  speak  of  a  very 
remarkable  echo  in  the  court  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  seat,  called  Le  Genetay,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rouen.  It  is  attended 
with  this  singular  phenomenon,  that  a 
person  who  sings  or  speaks  in  a  low  tone 
does  not  hear  the  repetition  of  the  echo, 
but  only  his  own  voice ;  while  those  who 
listen  hear  only  the  repetition  of  the  echo, 
but  with  surprising  variations  :  for  the 
echo  seems  to  approach  sometimes  and 
sometimes  to  recede,  and  at  length  ceases 
when  the  person  who  speaks  removes  to 
some  distance  in  a  certain  direction. 
Sometimes  only  one  voice  is  heard,  some¬ 
times  several,  and  sometimes  one  is  heard 
on  the  right  and  another  on  the  left.  An 
explanation  of  all  these  phenomena,  de¬ 
duced  from  the  semi-circular  form  of  the 
court,  may  be  seen  in  the  above  collection. 


& i)t  ©atljerev. 

u  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
meu’s  stuff.  ” —  Wootton 


QUALIFICATION  FOR  A  DE¬ 
PUTY. 

A  lady  having  asked  M.  de  Marchangy, 
the  French  Attorney-General,  in  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  why  persons  of  her 
sex  might  not  be  electors  ?  he  replied, 
u  Madam,  you  might  be  electors,  but 
you  could  not  be  deputies.” — “  VYhy 
not  ?”  said  the  lady — u  Because  no  wo¬ 
man  would  like  to  acknowledge  that  she 
was  40  years  of  age.” 


A  gentleman,  dining  a  short  time  ago 
at  the  house  of  a'  worthy  alderman,  where 
a  giblet-pie  was  brought  on  table,  asked 
a  friend  next  him,  why  the  pie  was  like 
the  alderman’s  wig  ?  “  why ,”  says  he, 
u  became  it  has  got  a  goose's  head  in  it .” 


EPIGRAM  ON  A  SNUFF  TAKER. 

If  snuff  be  used  to  clear  the  head, 

(As  many  people  say  ;) 

How  often  your  nose  must  be  fed 
To  clear  the  mud  away  ! 
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A  poor  woman  at  Shoreham,  whose 
husband  was  going  to  sea,  handed  through 
the  clerk,  to  the  parson,  this  public 
prayer : — u  A  man  going  to  sea,  his  wife 
•desires  the  prayers  of  this  congregation.” 
The  parson  pointing  it  in  his  own  way, 
read  to  the  ears  of  his  flock — u  A  man 
going  to  see  his  wife ,  desires  the  prayers 
of  this  congregation  !” 


An  Irish  tradesman  exclaiming  against 
the  income  tax,  observed  that  he  was  now 
obliged  to  pay  one  tenth  of  his  income, 
but  if  the  war  continued  he  supposed,  he 
should  soon  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
twentieth  part. 


The  celebrated  Lord  R.  being  at  a  masque¬ 
rade  in  the  humorous  disguise  of  a  baboon, 
perceived  an  officer  in  the  army  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  began  to  banter  him, 
by  asking,  in  a  feigned  voice,  if  he  had 
heard  of  the  sudden  death  of  that  well- 
known  rake  ?  No,  replied  the  military 
wit ,  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  it,  but  should 
not  be  in  the  least  surprised,  for,  added 
he,  (taking  hold  of  the  baboon’s  tail )  I 
find  he  has  put  an  end  to  himself. 


Two  offending  bakers  were  fined  for  sel¬ 
ling  light  bread.  They  were  not  over¬ 
pleased  with  the  strictness  of  the  magis¬ 
tracy ,  and  ohe  of  them  was  advised  by  a 
byestander  to  make  his  appeal  to  the 
master  of  the  rolls. 


HEROISM. 

The  Friendship,  Captain  Brest,  from 
Cork,  to  Halifax,  was  taken  by  a  French 
privateer,  who  took  out  the  master,  and 
all  the  crew  except  the  mate  and  a  boy, 
and  put  eight  Frenchmen  on  board ;  but 
after  several  days  possession,  the  mate 
watched  his  opportunity,  seized  the  arms, 
and  without  putting  one  man  to  death, 
secured  as  many  of  them  as  it  was  pru¬ 
dent  to  do  for  his  own  safety,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  the  boy,  brought  the  ship 
safe  into  Pool  Harbour. 


ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

With  other  instances  of  an  absent  mind 
among  the  literati,  that  of  Mazerai,  the 
celebrated  French  historian,  is  not  the 
least  remarkable.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
studying  and  writing  day  and  night  by 
candle  light,  even  at  noon  day  in  sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  consistent  with  this  eccentricity, 
he  always  attended  his  company  to  the 
door  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 


The  fifth  edition  of  a  heavy  work  was 
lately  advertised,  at  which  a  person  ex¬ 
pressing  some  surprise,  was  answered  by 
one  in  the  secret,  u  It  is  the  only  way  to 
sell  the  first , 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tim  Tobykin  is  requested  to  send  to  our  pub¬ 
lisher’s  for  a  letter. 

Insertion  to  the  following  communications  shall 
be  given  in  our  next,  or  as  early  as  possible  : — 

G.  W.  N. ;  W.  C—yi  P.  T.  W.;  F.  R.  Y.; 
Utopia  ;  Tim  Tobykin  ;  M.  L.  B.  ;  W.  H.  H.  ; 
Suffolk;  Montague ;  J.  E.  Stahhchmidt ;  W. 

H.  ;  and  G.  B.  C. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Kempe  for  his 
interesting  communication  and  clever  volume. 
The  drawing  is  in  hand. 

The  drawing  by  W.  H.  H.  we  fear  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  striking ;  but  we  return  our  thanks,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  see  the  one  referred  to  in  our 
correspondent's  letter. 

Y.  Z.  is  not  forgotten. 

We  have  received  a  pleasing  drawing  from  a 
Kennington  correspondent,  which  has  beer,  for¬ 
warded  to  our  engraver. 

Vivy an's  letter  has  come  to  hand,  but  we  are 
afraid  the  excellent  subject  of  his  paper  has  been 
exhausted  by  other  w  riters. 

The  sketch  kindly  offered  us  by  A.  W.  does 
not  possess  sufficient  interest. 

Julian  would  further  oblige  us  by  naming  the 
articles  to  which  he  alludes. 

To  W.B.  W.  The  Times  are  really  very  bad. 

R.  G.'s  hint  shall  be  attended  to. 

Although  our  opinion  is  unaltered,  we  thank 
B.  for  his  good-natured  combat,  and  shall  be  al¬ 
ways  happy  to  hear  from  him. 

Paid  Pry  does  not  intrude.  He  has  “  dropped 
in”  opportunely. 

The  Epitaphs  sent  by  H.  L.  R.  are  too  stale. 

Some  of  the  Anecdotes  of  G.  B.  G.  shall  appear. 

The  Dialogue  between  a  Dustman  and  a  Bi¬ 
shop  is  too  vulgar  for  our  pages. 

W.  X.  's  paper  shall  be  sought  for  and  decided 
on. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  the  articles  alluded 
to  by  Francis  John  ;  but  if  he  will  send  us  an¬ 
other  copy  of  them  we  will  answer  them  without 
d<day. 

Lines  written  at  Sea,  by  a  seasick  lover,  who 
could  not  see  his  lady-love,  are  quite  sickening. 

Communications  from  N.  B. ;  J.  M.  B.  H. ;  A 
New  Contributor  ;  B.  A.  T. ;  J.  R.  C.  ;  T  M. 
M  ;  Jasper ,-  P.  W.  ;  W.  C. ;  F.  W.  D.  ;  and 
S.  S.  G.  are  under  consideration. 

Lines  on  Riego  and  Theatrical  Rumours  are 
inadmissible. 

The  following  are  received  :—J.  L. ;  H.  F.  E.  ; 
Biron  ;  W.  G.  Bennion  ;  Humilis  ;  H.  S. ;  F. 
C  N.  ;  Z.  Z.  ;  J.  M.  G.  ;  Jeannet ;  James  Mi- 
nasi;  G.  T. ;  and  A  Schoolboy. 

As  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  all  the  short 
poetical  articles  and  literary  miscellanies  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Mirror,  wre  advise  our  corres¬ 
pondents  to  keep  duplicates. 
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Douse  tit  Mud)  Bucftaitatt  iu.ig  born 


Dumbarton,  a  town  of  Scotland,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Dumbar¬ 
ton,  is  celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place 
of  George  Buchanan;  the  eminent  poet, 
historian,  and  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
modern  Latinity ;  and  we  are  'well  as¬ 
sured  the  above  correct  engraving  will  be 
viewed  by  our  northern  friends  with  plea¬ 
sure  and  interest.  This  eminent  man 
was  born  in  1506,  of  a  respectable  but 
poor  family  ;  and  to  an  uncle,  who  was 
struck  with  indications  of  his  abilities,  he 
owed  his  education.  He  was  sent  to  Paris 
for  instruction,  where,  however,  he  re¬ 
mained  only  two  years.  Necessity,  it  is 
said,  soon  after  induced  him  to  enlist  as  a 
common  soldier  in  the  troops  brought 
from  France  by  the  duke  of  Albany.  He 
soon,  however,  released  himself  from  this 
line  of  life,  and  went  to  St.  Andrew’s, 
where  he  attended  the  logical  lectures  of 
John  Major,  whom  he  accompanied  into 
France ;  and  after  struggling  some  time 
longer  with  penury,  he  obtained  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  grammar  at  St.  Barbe.  From 
this  situation  he  became  tutoi  of  the  earl 
of  Cassilis,  with  whom  he  lived  five  years, 
and  in  Scotland  subsequently  obtained 
the  notice  of  J^mes  V.  who  appointed 
vor..  vm.  Q 


him  tutor  to  his  natural  son,  afterwards 
the  regent,  earl  of  Murray  ;  but  he  had 
not  long  the  patronage  of  James,  for  he 
wrote  a  keen  satirical  poem  against  the 
clergy,  and  was  imprisoned  for  heresy, 
but  fortunately  escaped  to  Bourdeaux, 
where  he  composed  his  tragedies  of  Bap¬ 
tistes  and  Jepthes ,  and  his  translations  of 
the  Medea  and  A Icestes  of  Euripides.  In 
1547,  he  went  into  Portugal,  where  the 
freedom  of  his  opinions  giving  offence,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  he  there  be¬ 
gan  his  translations  of  the  Psalms  into 
Latin  verse.  In  1551,  he  obtained  his 
liberty ;  and  in  1560  he  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land.  He  accompanied  Murray  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  order  to  prefer  charges  against 
Mary ;  and,  in  1571,  published  a  virulent 
attack  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of 
that  queen.  He  continued  in  favour  with 
the  prevailing  party,  who  made  him  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  council  and  lord  privy 
seal,  and  received  an  annual  pension  from 
queen  Elizabeth.  He  spent  the  last  12 
or  13  years  of  his  life  in  composing  his 
great  work,  entitled,  *•'-  Rerum  Scotica - 
rum  Historia ,”  in  ninety  books,  which 
he  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1582.  He 
died  the  same  year  in  very  poor  circum« 
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stances  ;  but  the  city  of  Edinburgh  very 
honourably  had  him  interred  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expense.. 

SIEGE  OF  BHURTPORE. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — The  following  copy  of  a  letter  from 
an  officer  in  the  Company’s  service,  re¬ 
specting  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  is  at  your 
service,  if  you  are  inclined  to  insert  it  in 
your  excellent  miscellany. 

Your  constant  reader, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Oct.  1820.  J.  S. 

Camp ,  on  the  march  from  Bhurtpore  to 
Meerut ,  March  1,  1826. 

My  Dear  Sister, 

My  last  letter  left  me  on  the  point  of 
making  a  long  journey  by  post  to  Meerut, 
a  distance  of  1,000  miles.  I  took  my 
departure  from  Calcutta  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th,  and  arrived  at  my  destination 
without  accident,  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  November ;  the  trip  is  usually 
made  in  twelve  days,  but  I  stopped  at  in¬ 
termediate  stations,  which  rendered  the 
journey  less  fatiguing.  Only  conceive 
yourself  shut  up  in  a  box  and  carried  on 
men’s  shoulders  from  London  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  back  again,  and  you  contem¬ 
plate  posting  in  India ;  fortunately  the 
sedan -chair-like  motion  has  the  effect  of 
shrouding  the  senses  in  sleep,  which  is  a 
great  blessing  in  travelling  over  an  unin¬ 
teresting  and  horrible  country.  Appetite 
is  totally  abolished — a  very  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance,  as  nothing  in  the  shape  of  eat¬ 
ing  is  procurable — a  few  biscuits  and  a 
little  tea  will  sustain  nature  many  days. 

On  my  arrival  at  Meerut,  I  found  war 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  prepara¬ 
tion:;  making  for  the  attack  of  Bhurtpore, 
a  fortress  of  great  size  and  strength,  and 
which  resisted  lord  Lake’s  efforts  in  1805. 
On  the  12th,  (three  days  after  joining  my 
troop  of  horse  artillery,)  we  started  for 
Muttra,  where  the  army  was  assembling, 
and  reached  that  place  on  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember  ;  a  larger  or  a  finer  army  never 
took  the  field  before  in  Hindoostan — 
30,000  men  and  160  pieces  of  cannon. 
On  the  8th,  we  marched  and  came  in 
sight  of  Bhurtpore  at  eight  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th.  I  shall  proceed 
with  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  siege 
in  the  form  of  a  journal. 

On  the  10th,  arrived  in  sight  of  Bhurt¬ 
pore  in  the  morning  about  eight  o’clock  — 
the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  entered  the 
jungle  which  surrounds  the  fort,  and  drew' 
a  heavy  fire  by  getting  too  close  to  the 
works — a  few  men  and.  horses  killed  and 
wounded. 

From  the  10th  to  the  23rd,  employed 


in  reconnoitering,  investing  the  place,  and 

preparing  materials  for  the  siege _ On 

the  24th  a  gun  battery  of  eight  18 
pounders,  and  twelve  eight  inch  mortars, 
opened  on  the  fort  this  morning  ;  I  com¬ 
manded  the  mortar  battery,  and  fired  the 
first  shot — kept  up  a  heavy  fire  during 
the  day  and  night;  our  distance  from  the 
fort  about  700  yards.  In  the  night  ap¬ 
proaches  were  commenced  on  to  form  the 
second  parallel,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  a  ten  gun  battery  was  erected  within 
350  yards,  to  knock  off  the  defences. — 
The  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  employed  in 
completing  our  approaches  and  batteries 
under  the  fire  of  those  already  finished — 

I  commanded  the  ten  gun  battery  on  the 
29th — the  enemy  kept  up  a  constant 
and  heavy  fire.  By  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  January  all  our  batteries  were  com¬ 
pleted,  and  on  the  5th,  at  day  break  80 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  commenced  the 
work  of  death  and  destruction  ;  this  day 
I  commanded  the  centre  mortar  battery — 
the  fire  from  both  sides  was  tremendous. 
— 6th.  This  day  I  commanded  the  grand 
breaching  battery  of  16  guns,  and  fired 
upwards  of  3,000  shot — all  the  batteries 
kept  up  a  constant  fire — our  engineers 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  their  saps 
on  the  crest  of  the  ditch,  and  commenced 
the  operation  of  mining  ;  the  ditch  in  this 
part  was  free  from  water. — 7th.  This  day 
I  returned  to  the  centre  mortar  battery, 
where  I  remained  night  and  day,  until 
the  whole  affair  was  over  on  the  1 9th. — 
8th,  9th,  and  10th.  Kept  up  a  constant 
fire  on  the  fort  and  town — two  mines  were 
sprung,  but  with  little  effect — the  gun 
breaches  nearly  practicable,  our  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  considerable. — 11th, 
12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th.  Still  ham¬ 
mering  away  at  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
which  are  very  thick  and  strong — waiting 
for  two  grand  mines  under  the  points 
of  assault. — 16th.  The  large  mine  on  the 
left  was  sprung  this  afternoon  with  tre¬ 
mendous  effect,  and  made  a  fine  breach, 
and  some  hundreds  of  Bhurtpoieans  per¬ 
ished  in  the  ruins.  Stones  of  enormous 
size  came  dying  over  our  trenches,  but 
luckily  no  mischief  was  done. 

The  mine  under  the  other  bastion  not 
being  ready,  the  storming  was  postponed. 
— 17th.  This  night  the  engineers  report¬ 
ed  all  would  be  in  readiness  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  storming  parties  were  ordered 
— two  columns  of  4,000  men  each  to 
enter  the  breaches,  and  two  smaller  ones 
to  escalade  the  two  gateways  right  and 
left  of  the  breaches. — 18th.  The  right 
column  was  close  to,  and  in  my  battery 
with,  the  commander  in  chief  and  staff — • 
at  nine  o’clock,  all  being  ready,  two 
mines  in  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch 
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were  sprung,  and  immediately  after  the 
grand  mine  (1 0,000  lbs.  of  powder)  went 
off  most  magnificently  ;  the  shock  was 
tremendous,  and  in  an  instant  we  were  al¬ 
most  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  many  lives  wrere  lost  on  our  part, 
we  were  much  too  close,  being  within  200 
yards ;  several  officers  received  severe 
contusions,  and  I  came  in  for  a  few  hard 
knocks,  but  none  of  any  great  conse¬ 
quence.  This  was  the  signal  for  storm¬ 
ing,  and  our  gallant  fellows  rushed  out  of 
the  trenches  and  ascended  the  breaches  in 
noble  style  ;  the  enemy  made  a  most  de¬ 
termined  resistance  on  the  ramparts.  Our 
two  columns  scoured  the  ramparts  right 
and  left,  and  by  twelve  o’clock  the  whole 
of  the  town  was  ours.  The  enemy  fought 
nobly  ;  upwards  of  4,000  slain  ;  wound¬ 
ed  unknown ;  our  loss  in  the  storming 
was  four  officers  killed,  thirty-four  wound¬ 
ed,  and  580  non  commissioned  and  pri¬ 
vates. 

The  town  being  thus  ours,  we  com¬ 
menced  operations  against  the  citadel 
under  batteries  on  the  top  of  the  town 
ramparts.  About  two  o’clock  a  flag  of 
truce  was  held  out,  and  a  bakeel  came  to 
head  quarters  on  the  part  of  Bulwaut 
Sing  the  young  Rajah,  delivering  up 
every  thing  unconditionally.  Door  j  an 
Sal  the  usurper,  who  was  the  cause  of  the 
war,  had  taken  himself  off  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  and  jewels  ;  however  he  was  taken 
by  a  pariy  of  the  eight  cavalry,  and  is 
now  snug  in  confinement  at  Allahabad. 
All  the  enemy  who  escaped  from  the 
town  were  either  cut  up  or  detained  by 
the  cavalry. 

The  destruction  in  the  town  was  horri¬ 
ble  ;  parties  of  1 50  and  200  men  lay 
dead,  dying,  and  burning  in  heaps $  their 
cotton  jackets  caught  fire,  and  many  a 
poor  wounded  man  was  burnt  alive.  We 
were  three  days  in  collecting  and  burning 
the  dead.  We  have  secured  fifty  lacs  of 
rupees  in  cash,  and  a  great  many  in  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  I  expect  my  share  will  be 
worth  having.  There  were  only  two  ar¬ 
tillery  and  five  engineer  officers  wounded, 
and  one  engineer  killed  during  a  siege  of 
twenty-six  days,  but  many  narrow  escapes, 
and  we  were  always  within  musket  range, 
and  the  enemy  kept  up  a  constant  fire  on 
our  batteries.  I  was  eighteen  days  and 
nights  on  duty — 44,000  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  pound  shot,  and  upwards  of 
17,000  shells,  were  thrown  into  the  town 
and  citadel,  which  caused  great  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  inhabitants  suffered  dread¬ 
fully  as  the  place  was  crowded.  Sixty 
iron  and  seventy-three  brass  guns  were 
found  on  the  ramparts,  and  several  de¬ 
stroyed  by  our  fire,  with  immense  stores 
of  ammunition  of  every  description. 

Q  2 


It  is  surprising  what  faith  the  natives 
all  over  India  had  in  the  strength  of  this 
place  ;  they  considered  it  impregnable  ; 
and  had  we  failed,  the  whole  of  India 
w’ould  have  been  in  arms  against  us,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  entire  submission  which  now 
exists  among  all  the  powers. 

The  young  rajah  was  reinstated  in  his 
government  on  the  4th  of  February  ;  but 
a  force  of  ouis  is  to  be  cantoned  in  his 
territories.  The  whole  of  the  works  have 
been  destroyed,  and  this  far-famed  for¬ 
tress  is  humbled  to  the  dust.  We  re¬ 
mained  in  position  until  the  Gth,  sending 
out  parties  to  the  other  forts  in  the  Bhurt- 
pore  state,  five  in  all,  which  surrendered 
without  firing  a  shot.  On  the  8th,  the 
army  marched  in  progress  to  Alwar  ;  we 
reached  the  frontier  on  the  10th,  and 
halted.  After  much  negociation  the  ra¬ 
jah  accepted  our  terms.  The  fortress  of 
Alwar  is  situated  on  a  range  of  high 
rocky  hills,  and  built  of  stone,  but  not 
capable  of  making  any  great  resistance. 
Having  thus  brought  the  campaign  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  the  army  broke  up  on 
the  2 1  st  of  February,  and  we  are  now  on 
our  march  back  to  our  respective  stations. 

Our  cousins,  R — ,  E — ,  and  M — ,  are 

now  at - ,  and  1  expect  to  derive  much 

pleasure  from  their  society.  R—  is  judge 
and  magistrate  of  the  station,  and  a  very 
fine  fellow  he  is  :  the  girls  are  very  ac¬ 
complished.  Time  draws  on  apace  ;  in 
little  more  than  six  years  I  expect  to  see 
you  all  again. 

March  6th.  We  arrived  at  Meerut  this 
morning,  and  are  now  snug  in  hot-weather 
quarters,  after  five  months  of  cold  and 
pleasant  weather. 

Adieu  !  my  budget  is  exhausted. 
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Hasty  Journal  of  an  Old  Fyle  who  put 
foot  in  the  Highlands  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1818. 

w  Charity  begins  at  home,  and  very 
properly,  but  there’s  no  reason  on  earth 
why  it  should  end  there,”  said  one  of  the 
cleverest  fellows  who  ever  wragged  his  head 
in  the  sufficiently-venerable-but-awfully- 
ugly  pulpit  of  St.Mary’s,  Oxon.  So,  say  I, 
is  it  with  curiosity.  If  a  man  is  able — 
that  is  to  say,  in  rather  rombustious 
health,  not  married,  settled  and  done  for 
— got  a  purse  as  long  as  Old  Jarvis’s 
jetty  at  Margate,  and  about  as  heavy  as 
the  pier  of  that  renowned  watering-place, 
sacred,  as  every  one  is  fully  aware,  among 
the  cockneys  to  sweet  love  and  beautiful 
murder — if  a  man  is  piously  resolved  not 
to  mind  trffles,  damp  sheet#,  asthmas,  &c. 
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he  can’t  do  better  than  trampoose  with 
due  might  and  main,  first,  through  every 
spot  worth  seeing  in  our  44  tight  little 
island,’’  and  then  he  may  bundle  44  over 
the  water  and  over  the  lea,”  yea,  44  over 
the  hills  and  far  awa’,”  wherever  he 
pleases,  and  tarry  as  long  as  he  chooses, 
or  the  fit  serves.  Rut  let  him  take  my 
advice,  and  see  44  my  native  land,”  and 
all  its  lovely  lakes,  and  towers,  and  towns, 
hallowed  by  so  many  reminiscences  that 
should  never,  never  become  dim  in  his 
memory,  before  he  bid  it  44  good  night.” 
Then  he  may,  if  he  be  a  man  of  classics, 
turn  to  sweet  Italy,  magnificent  Florence, 
Rome,  the  city  of  the  arts,  and  thence  he 
may  afterwards  turn  to  the  land  of  Sala- 
mis  and  Thermopylae,  and  shed  a  tear 
over  44  Greece  that’s  living  Greece  no 
more.”  But  hang  all  helpless  sentimen¬ 
tality  !  My  dear  Trot-cosey,  the  moral  of 
the  whole  matter  is  this : — Curiosity 
ought  of  a  surety  to  begin  at  home,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  one  so  much  of  a  hog 
in  armour  as  to  say  it  ought  to  end  there. 
Impressed  with  this  conviction,  and  pretty 
well  aware  that  unless  it  might  be  my 
hap,  in  future  days,  to  be  transported  for 
the  good  of  my  country,  there  was  but 
slender  chance  of  my  ever  seeing  foreign 
parts,  I  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  every 
occasion  to  wander  among  the  pleasant 
places  of  this  much-favoured  land,  mean¬ 
ing  not  simply  old  England,  but  the  sis¬ 
ter  islands  also.  So  accordingly,  bitten 
by  the  Scottish  novels,  as  many  a  man 
has  been  before  me,  I  determined  upon  a 
trip  to  the  44  Land  o’  Cakes,”  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  sundry  kind  and  hospitable 
friends  of  my  younger  days  sojourned 
there,  and  the  invitations  had  been  fall¬ 
ing  thick  and  fast  of  late. 

Thursday,  J uly  29.  Sailed  from  Down’s 
wharf  in  the  Delight,  captain  Martin — 
steam  boats  by  us  undreamt-of,  and  the 
glories  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
City  of  Edinburgh,  to  us  utterly  un¬ 
known.  The  company  was  miserably 
bad — not  exactly  as  to  what  is  called  mo¬ 
ral  character — but  they  were  the  most 
superlatively  awful  set  of  humdrums 
ever  beheld  by  human  optics.  Most  es¬ 
pecially  have  I  a  lively  recollection  of 
two  young  officers  in  his  majesty’s  graci¬ 
ous  service,  who  were  altogether  obnoxi¬ 
ous  ;  haughty,  ignorant  as  cockroaches, 
and  tipplers  of  spirituous  liquors,  from 
morning  till  night — never  witnessed  any 
thing  like  it.  The  ladies  on  board  were 
few  in  number,  and  neither  pretty  nor 
agreeable.  In  fact  a  captain  H — ,  a  resi¬ 
dent  at  Glasgow,  was  the  only  rational 
being  on  board,  and  he  was  a  good  and  a 
conscientious  man,  although  he  and  I 
differed  on  certain  points  which  were  duly 


discussed  as  we  went  44  over  the  waters, 
away  and  away  :” — with  the  said  captain 
I  became  intimate  and  friendly. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  wind  pre¬ 
cisely  in  our  teeth.  The  latter  of  these 
brief  periods  of  time  was  passed  like  any 
thing  but  a  Christian  sabbath,  indeed  the 
cards,  backgammon,  and  chess  boards 
were  in  more  abundant  requisition  than 
usual ;  and  there  were  not  wanting,  as  is 
no  unusual  matter  in  these  cases,  some 
witlings,  who,  in  a  small,  slim  way,  began 
cracking  jokes  upon  the  Bible,  and  the 
word  44  methodist”  was  bandied  about 
with  many  a  horse-laugh  in  the  most  jo¬ 
cose  and  facetious  fashion  imaginable. 
Now  all  this  is  verily  contemptible. 
When  will  men  cease  to  be  donkeys  ?  It 
must  needs  be  confessed  that  a  testy  an¬ 
cient  bibliopole  on  board,  uplifted  his 
voice  against  their  enormities,  but  in  a 
way  so  little  exemplifying  the  beauties  of 
holiness,  that  the  evil  was  rather  increas¬ 
ed  than  otherwise  ;  this,  however,  could 
form  no  excuse.  Our  two  hopeful  sons 
of  Mars,  aforementioned,  were  unusually 
boisterous,  and  went  to  roost  with  the 
most  profound  abhorrence  of  common  so¬ 
briety. 

“  The  Soph  he  is  immortal  and  never  can  de¬ 
cay. 

For  how  can  he  return  to  dust  who  always  wets 
his  clay  ?” 

My  birth  happening  to  be  in  their  vici¬ 
nity,  I  awoke  before  the  sun  was  up — 
the  waters  were  heaving  around  me,  and 
the  heaver  of  the  lead  was  shouting  44  by 
the  mark  ten,”  and  one  of  the  aforesaid 
hopefuls  was  lustily  bawling  out  for  some 
calcined  magnesia  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  the  heartburn. 

The  following  morning  a  round  dozen 
of  our  most  disagreeable  companions, 
weary  of  the  concern,  landed  at  Bridling¬ 
ton,  a  town  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Edinburgh 
in  post  chaises — not  a  jot  vexed  thereat — 
sun  set  magnificently  after  a  rather  dull 
and  long  day.  Captain  H —  and  self  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  talk-talkee — query,  is  it  cri¬ 
minal  for  those  who  are  not  almost,  but 
altogether  Christians,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  to  engage  in  a  game  of  chance  ? 
The  worthy  captain  decided  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  I  could  not  help  amicably  objecting 
to  his  decision.  44  Do  not,”  would  I  say, 
with  a  look  of  my  usual  sagacity,  44  do 
not  play  at  whist  or  any  thing  else,  un¬ 
less  your  object  be  to  relax  and  unbend 
the  mind  a  little — never  play  with  the 
slightest  idea  either  of  enriching  yourself 
or  impoverishing  any  body— never  play, 
on  any  account,  unless  you  can  keep  your 
temper — never  play  so  as  to  consume 
much  time,  or  so  to  establish  the  habit 
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as  to  make  life  uneasy  without  its  indul¬ 
gence.”  Excellent  rules  these  —  now 
prithee  my  much-esteemed  Mr.  Bluebot¬ 
tle,  attend  to  them,  and  throw  Hoyle 
and  Bob  Short  behind  the  fire. — Night 
on  the  German  Ocean,  and  one  of  the 
finest  I  ever  saw — much  admired  the 
effect  of  the  revolving  light  on  Flam- 
borough  Head. 

Woke  on  the  following  morning — 
wind  had  chopped  about — all  sail  crowd¬ 
ed — breeze  fresh,  and  spinning  along  at 
a  princely  rate — of  course  all  in  good 
spirits.  Encountered  my  friend  the  cap¬ 
tain,  whose  visage  bore  marks  of  unwont¬ 
ed  hilarity.  Found  him  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  religious  world  at 
Glasgow — knew  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was 
then  in  the  hey-day  of  his  well-earned 
fame — held  a  long  and  very  interesting 
harangue  on  the  comparative  sources  of 
a  Christian’s  happiness,  and  the  men  of 
the  world’s. 

Tynemouth  Castle,  and  the  entrance  of 
that  river,  caught  my  attention  as  we 
passed  on — Sunderland — got  an  excellent 
view  of  Whitby,  and  the  ruins  of  its  fine 
old  abbey  ;  a  place  not  to  be  forgotten, 
inasmuch  as  I  was  very  nearly  lost  in  a 
miserable  Berwick  Smack,  which  struck, 
in  a  dense  fog,  on  the  rocks  there,  a  few 
years  ago. 

Wednesday  morning — off  the  Bass — 
splendid  view  of  Tantalton  Castle,  a  seat 
of  the  Douglas  in  days  of  yore,  where 
often  the  gallant  lord  of  that  chivalric 
name — 

“  — - - on  a  milk  white  steed, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 

Rode  foremost  of  his  companie 
His  armour  shone  like  gold.” 

North  Berwick  Law  and  the  entire  coast 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth  came  in  for  their 
share  of  our  admiration  and  remark  ;  but 
the  wind  again  declared  war  against  us, 
and  it  was  only  by  continual  tacking  that 
we  made  the  rest  of  our  way.  Dinner 
came,  and  we  accordingly  assembled  to 
this  very  important  occupation  for  the 
last  time  together.  Every  face  was  illu¬ 
mined  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  termi¬ 
nation  of  our  voyage,  but  my  two  old 
foes  the  military  men,  who  had  remained 
with  us,  still  looked  as  full  of  defiance  to 
all  social  advances  as  ever.  I  must  by 
no  means  omit  an  exploit  which  I  per¬ 
formed  to  the  infinite  amusement  and 
satisfaction  of  the  company,  which  might 
have  given  rise  to  a  brawl,  had  it  not 
been  purely  and  evidently  accidental. 
One  of  the  officers,  who  had  made  him¬ 
self  an  especial  standing  annoyance  to 
our  whole  assembly,  happened  to  sit  op¬ 
posite  to  me,  and  as  1  drew  the  cork 
(having  previously  given  it  a  pull  with 


the  screw)  with  my  fingers,  holding  the 
said  bottle  in  an  oblique  direction  for  the 
more  commodious  pouring  of  the  con¬ 
tents  thereof  in  the  glass,  the  fiery  head 
of  the  generous  liquor  sent  the  cork  with 
the  utmost  velocity  into  one  of  the  eyes 
of  the  luckless  wight,  to  his  utter  confu¬ 
sion  and  dumbfounderment.  The  entire 
company  was,  with  one  accord,  in  fits, 
and  each  man  and  mother’s  son  holding 
his  sides  ;  I  could  not,  for  the  soul  of 
me,  avoid  joining  them,  so  ludicrous  was 
the  effect,  and  so  supremely  childish  did 
the  unfortunate  subject  of  the  practical 
joke  appear.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  the 
faculty  of  speech,  he  bolted  out  a  most 
pestiferous  oath — endeavoured  with  an 
awkward  spasm  of  the  lower  lip  to  knock 
up  a  laugh,  and  maintained  that  I  was 
one  of  the  most  admirable  shots  he  had 
ever  met. 

Four  o’clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
landed  at  Leith  Harbour — passage  three 
guineas  and  a  half — feed  good  all  the  way 
— was  received  with  great  kindness  at 
S - house,  and  commenced  being  sin¬ 

gularly  comfortable. 

Good  reader,  have  you  ever  experienced 
a  genuine  Scottish  welcome  and  hospita¬ 
lity  T  If  you  have,  you  will  easily  ima¬ 
gine  how  pleasantly  the  ten  days  which  I 
spent  in  Edina  glided  away,  and  thank 
heaven,  without  leaving  any  sting,  or  in 
fact  any  thing  but  most  comfortable 
recollections  behind  ;  if  you  have  not, 
what  is  the  use  of  my  tantalizing  your 
miserable  soul  with  the  detail  of  the  gor¬ 
geous  chow-chows  —  Anglice,  dinners, 
which  both  the  old  and  new  town  fur¬ 
nished — why  need  I  enlarge  upon  the 
superb  farintosh,  the  mighty  ale,  the  re¬ 
splendent  toddy,  the  unsophisticated  glen- 
livet,  which  gladdened  my  heart  and 
cheered  mine  eyes  ?  Above  all,  why  tor¬ 
ment  you  with  recounting  the  lovely 
smiles  of  the  north  kintra  lasses,  and  the 
heart-touching  strains  of  Scotia’s  melody, 
of  which  Leyden,  in  his  charming  ode  to 
Scottish  music,  hath  so  sweetly  chanted, 
and  with  which  my  soul  was  much  en¬ 
raptured  ?  I  will  be  merciful  and  forbear, 
in  sheer  compassion  to  all  inhabiters  of 
Mincing-lane,  Friday-street,  and  Lon¬ 
don  ditto. 

August  15.  Accompanied  by  a  most 
valued  school-fellow  and  another  friend, 
I  started  from  New  Haven  at  six  in  the 
morning  in  the  Star,  steam  boat,  for  Al¬ 
loa — weather  beautiful— lots  of  fellow- 
passengers,  and  all  much  disposed  to 
gaiety  and  good  fellowship.  The  scenerv 
along  the  banks  of  the  Forth  is  really 
beautiful.  We  noted  many  charming 
and  highly  cultivated  spots  in  the  course 
of  our  sail,  which  lasted  four  hours _ 
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Hopetoun  House,  Barnbogle  Castle,  In- 
verkeithing,  Dunfermline,  Kincardine, 
&c.  Lord  Elgin’s  estate  and  lime  kilns, 
especially  attracted  our  regards.  Arrived 
at  Alloa,  price  of  the  passage  4s.  Qd and 
the  distance  from  New  Haven  about 
twenty-five  miles.  About  Alloa  we  pro¬ 
menaded  for  some  time.  The  very  neat, 
substantial  and  simple  church,  then  build¬ 
ing,  came  in  for  a  due  share  of  our  admi¬ 
ration.  It  was  of  stone,  and  the  price  not 
to  exceed  £  6,000,  so  small  a  sum  as  to 
excite  wonderment  in  no  slight  degree,  I 
wish  they  would  let  us  have  our  new 
country  churches  at  any  thing  like  so  rea¬ 
sonable  a  rate ;  there  would  be  more  of 
them,  and  44  puir  bodies,”  whose  coats 
have  not  so  long  a  knap  as  could  be  wish¬ 
ed,  would  not  be  so  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
enter  them.  Tim  TobykiN. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


ON  DRUNKENNESS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Hobbes  makes  voluntary  drunkenness  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  directs 
us  to  preserve  the  use  of  our  reason.  The 
ancient  Lacedaemonians  used  to  make  their 
slaves  frequently  drunk,  to  give  their 
children  an  aversion  and  horror  for  this 
vice.  The  Indians  regard  drunkenness  as 
a  species  of  madness ;  and,  in  their  lan¬ 
guages,  the  same  term  ramjam ,  that  sig¬ 
nifies  drunkard,  also  implies  a  phrenetic. 
Addison  says,  44  the  person  you  converse 
with,  after  the  third  bottle,  is  not  the  same 
man  who  first  sat  down  at  table  with 
you.  Wine  often  turns  the  goodnatured 
man  into  an  ideot,  and  the  choleric  into 
an  assassin  ;  it  gives  bitterness  to  resent¬ 
ment,  and  makes  vanity  insupportable.” 
In  a  word,  drunkenness  exhibits  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  a  new  and  foreign  charac¬ 
ter,  and  infuses  qualities  into  the  mind, 
to  which  it  is  a  stranger  in  its  sober  mo¬ 
ments.  Hence  the  justice,  as  well  as 
neatness,  of  the  saying  of  Publius  Syrius  : 
44  He  who  jests  upon  a  man  that  is  drunk, 
injures  the  absent.”  44  My  whole  ex¬ 
perience  assures  me  (says  Dr.  Trotter) 
that  wine  is  no  friend  to  vigour  or  ac¬ 
tivity  of  mind  ;  it  whirls  the  fancy  be¬ 
yond  the  judgment,  and  leaves  body  and 
soul  in  a  state  of  listless  indolence  and 
sloth.  The  man  that,  on  arduous  occa¬ 
sions,  is  to  trust  to  his  own  judgment, 
must  preserve  an  equilibrium  of  mind, 
alike  proof  against  contingencies  as  inter¬ 
nal  passions.  He  must  be  prompt  in  his 
decisions,  bold  in  enterprise,  fruitful  in 
resources,  patient  under  expectation,  not 
elated  with  success,  or  depressed  with 
disappointment.  But  if  his  spirits  are  of 


that  standard  as  to  need  a  fillip  from  wine, 
he  will  never  conceive  or  execute  any 
thing  magnanimous  or  grand.  In  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  my  whole  acquaintance  and  friends, 
I  find  that  water-drinkers  possess  the 
most  equal  temper  and  cheerful  disposi¬ 
tions.”  This  denomination,  however, 
does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  an  occasion¬ 
al  temperate  use  of  wine  : — 

“  We  curse  not  wine — the  vile  excess  we  blame.” 

Mark,  says  Dr.  Darwin,  what  happens  to 
a  man  who  drinks  a  quart  of  wine,  if  he 
has  not  been  habituated  to  it.  44  He  loses 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  of  his  un¬ 
derstanding.  He  becomes  a  temporary 
ideot,  and  has  a  temporary  stroke  of  the 
palsy  ;  and  though  he  slowly  recovers 
after  some  hours,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  a  perpetual  repetition  of  so 
powerful  a  poison  must  at  length  perma¬ 
nently  affect  him  ?”  To  confirm  this, 
Dr.  Willan  says,  44  I  am  convinced  that 
considerably  more  than  one-eighth  of  all 
the  deaths  which  take  place  in  persona 
above  twenty  years  old  happen  prema¬ 
turely  through  excess  in  drinking  spirits.” 
Sir  W alter  Raleigh  says,  44  Except  thou 
desirest  to  hasten  thine  end,  take  this  for 
a  general  rule,  that  thou  never  addest 
any  artificial  heat  to  thy  body  by  wine  or 
spice,  until  thou  findest  that  time  hath 
decayed  thy  natural  heat ;  and  the  sooner 
thou  beginnest  to  help  nature,  the  sooner 
she  will  forsake  thee.” — In  all  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  Europeans  wintering  within  the 
arctic  circle,  those  who  drank  spirits  died 
from  scurvy,  while  those  who  possessed 
no  such  liquors,  and  drank  water  only, 
survived. 

“  Nothing  like  the  simple  element  dilutes 
The  food,  or  gives  the  cbyle  so  soon  to  follow.” 

Immersion  in  the  cold  bath  has  often 
brought  a  drunkard  to  his  senses  ;  and 
as  is  often  observed  among  seamen  who 
fall  overboard  in  a  state  of  stupid  intoxi¬ 
cation,  they  are  generally  sober  when 
picked  up.  There  was  a  custom  of  duck¬ 
ing  a  drunken  husband  prevalent  in  some 
parts  of  this  island,  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  our  fair 
countrywomen  should  not  exercise  so 
wholesome  a  privilege  more  generally.  In 
the  44  Philosophical  Transactions,”  many 
dreadful  instances  are  recorded  of  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  individuals  arising  from  the 
effects  of  habitual  intoxication. 

P.  T.  W. 


A  Parisian  dentist  lately  published  an 
44  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Teeth f  and 
on  their  preservation  ;  a  wit  observed, 
44  that  he  hoped  his  treatise  would  be  as 
useful  as  its  subject.” 
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Scientific  amusements. 

No.  XVI. 


SUNDRY  CHEMICAL  EXPERI¬ 
MENTS. 

TWO  COLD  LIQUIDS,  WHEN  MIXED, 
BECOME  HOT. 

Put  into  a  thin  phial  two  parts  (by  mea¬ 
sure)  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  add  to  it  one 
part  of  water  ;  on  agitating  them,  the 
mixture  becomes  hot. 

A  METAL  WHICH  MELTS  IN  BOLLING 
WATER. 

Mix  four  parts  by  weight  of  bismuth, 
two  and  a  half  of  lead,  and  one  and  a  half 
of  tin  together  in  an  iron  ladle  over  the 
fire,  to  form  one  mass.  A  spoon  formed 
of  this  alloy,  when  used  for  stirring  boil¬ 
ing  water,  melts  in  the  hand  during  the 
operation. 

TO  COVER  RIBANDS  WITH  GOLD. 

Let  ether  stand  over  phosphorus  for 
some  weeks,  and  some  of  the  phosphorus 
will  be  dissolved.  Dissolve  also  some 
gold  in  nitric  muriatic  acid.  Dip  the 
riband,  first,  into  the  latter  solution,  and 
then  into  phosphorated  ether,  and  it  will 
be  covered  with  a  firm  coating  of  gold. 

Timotheus. 


FETCHES  AND  WRAITHS. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Akin  tobenshees  (who  are  in  Ireland  so 
obliging  as  to  squeak  and  shriek  like 
screech-owls,  previous  to  a  death  in  the 
families  to  whom  they  are  familiars,)  is 
that  more  awful  superstition  of  fetches — 
the  wraiths  of  Scotland  ;  indeed  they  are 
known  by  that  term  in  the  southern  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Green  Isle,  though  the  for¬ 
mer  designates  these  apparitions  in  the 
northern  counties.  Now,  save  the  corpse- 
candles  of  Wales,  and  the  appearance  of 
“  the  old  gentleman”  himself,  can  a 
more  appalling  spectacle  be  conceived 
than  that  of  beholding  a  shadowy,  mov¬ 
ing  vision  of  your  friend  or  yourself,  be¬ 
fore  death  ?  It  is  an  idea  so  utterly  out¬ 
raging  all  the  proprieties  of  nature,  so 
truly  hideous,  and  beyond  reason  horri¬ 
ble,  that  we  might  madden  ourselves  with 
the  thought  of  it  alone ;  did  we  merely 
speculate  on  creating  a  monstrosity  in  our 
minds  for  the  purposes  of  fiction  ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  there  are  persons 
whose  faith  in  the  appearance  of  fetches 
is  as  firm  as  their  belief  in  the  sacred 
truths  of  scripture,  and  gives  a  sort  of  semi- 
reality  to  the  appalling  phantasm,  it  al¬ 
most  inclines  us  to  the  frenzy  of  that  un¬ 
happy  girl,  who,  as  the  story  was  told  to 


me,  was  found  nursing  and  kissing,  and 
grinning  at  the  skeleton  which  had  been 
set  in  her  room  to  terrify  her.  To  this 
outrageous  superstition  that  of  the  soul’s 
tc  revisiting  the  pale  glimpses  of  the 
moon,”  after  death ,  is  ratioyial  and  in  a 
measure  agreeable  ;  but  the  thought  of  a 
fetch  is  monstrous,  horrible  !  A  friend  is 
distant — I  enter  a  room  in  my  house  and 
meet  him  there — silent,  haggard,  altered, 
and  his  dim,  cloudy  eyes,  fixed  as  in 
death.  Fleeing  from  this  dismal  and  por¬ 
tentous  apparition,  I  enter  another  room, 
and  there  encounter,  in  terrific  identity, 
myself !  The  reader  may  probably  have 
read  the  harrowing  story  of  the  Fetches  ” 
in  the  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  family  ;  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  questioning 
an  Irishwoman  on  this  superstition,  and 
give  her  answers  nearly  verbatim  : — 

4‘  In  Ireland,  people  think  nothing  of 
seeing  fetches — they  are  so  very  common. 
I  know  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  who  have 
seen  them,  and  1  saw  one  myself.”  Much 
was  I  delighted  with  this  avowal,  for  to 
meet  with  any  one  who  has  actually  seen 
a  ghost,  is  as  rare  as  to  meet  with  a  queen 
Anne’s  farthing.  On  pushing  my  in¬ 
quiries,  I  elicited  that  it  was  the  fetch  of 
a  cooltmaid  in  a  certain  noble  lady’s  house 
in  Ireland,  which  she  had  seen  standing 
by  the  kitchen  dresser,  paring  a  potatoe 
or  an  apple  ;  and  that  going  up  stairs  im¬ 
mediately,  she  met  the  real  cook  coming 
down.  u  So  I  told  her,”  added  my  in¬ 
formant,  “  and  we  searched  the  house  to¬ 
gether,  but  could  find  nothing.”  Did  she 
die  then  ?  I  asked.  u  About  two  years 
after ;  the  rule  is,  if  a  fetch  appears  be¬ 
fore  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  it  bodes  to 
the  person  a  long  and  prosperous  life  ;  if 
after ,  a  near  death ;  I  saw  her's  about 
the  middle  of  the  day.”  Upon  this  story 
I  shall  venture  but  one  observation  :  that 
it  is  about  the  pleasantest  blunder  I  have 
heard  for  some  time,  a  living  woman 
going  in  search  of  her  own  ghost  !  But 
respecting  the  superstition ,  I  have  to  ob¬ 
serve,  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Ire¬ 
land  or  Scotland  ;  I  have  met  with  those 
even  in  England,  who  avowed  their  belief 
in  fetches  or  wraiths,  and  knew  some  who 
had  seen  their  neighbours,  and  others  who 
had  beheld  themselves  as  spirits,  before 
decease. 

The  second  sight  of  Scotland  appears 
one  branch  of  this  singular  superstition, 
but  then,  instead  of  a  single  person,  many 
appear,  and  generally  the  action  which 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fated  per¬ 
son’s  dissolution  is  distinctly  preperform¬ 
ed.  A  second  variety  of  fetch-seeing  is 
that  venerable  English  custom  not,  how¬ 
ever,  often  performed  now  I  suspect,  pf 
sitting  in  the  church  porch  on  the  vigil 
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of  St.  Mark,  to  see  who  shall  die,  and 
who  shall  be  married  in  the  parish  during 
the  succeeding  year  ;  when  it  is  asserted 
that  the  spectral  likeness  of  him  who  is 
fated  soon  to  enter  the  spiritual  world, 
marches  into  the  church,  and  never  re¬ 
turns,  while  the  double  of  the  future  blithe¬ 
some  bridegroom  again  walks  forth  with 
a  cheerful  countenance.  Is  it  possible 
that  any  of  those  charms ,  sometimes  prac¬ 
tised  by  youths  and  maidens,  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  bringing  the  apparitions  of  their 
future  spouses  before  them,  have  their 
origin  in  the  fearful  and  revolting  super¬ 
stition  of  fetches  ? — Perhaps  so. 

M.  L.  B. 


.THE  FIRST  CRUSADE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  cruel  oppression  of  the  Turks  in 
Asia  and  the  east  of  Europe,  over  the 
Christians,  excited  such  general  interest, 
that  several  European  princes  united 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
to  free  that  part  of  Christendom  from  the 
slavery  of  the  infidels.  A  poor  French 
hermit,  of  the  name  of  Peter,  was  the  first 
instigator  of  this  extraordinary  project. 
He  went  in  person  to  Syria,  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  where  he  gained  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  miserable  con¬ 
dition  of  his  Christian  brethren,  which  so 
much  affected  him,  that  without  any  de¬ 
lay  he  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  at  which 
city,  after  performing  his  devotions,  he 
iutroduced  himself  to  the  patriarch  Si¬ 
mon,  then  master  of  the  Hospitallers, 
with  whom  he  held  a  serious  consultation 
on  the  subject  of  relieving  the  Christians 
in  Palestine.  At  this  interview  it  was 
ultimately  determined  that  a  letter  should 
forthwith  be  sent  to  pope  Urban  the 
second,  stating  the  sufferings  which  the 
Christians  were  compelled  to  endure  under 
the  Turkish  power.  Peter  safely  arrived 
in  Rome  with  the  letter,  and,  being  a  per¬ 
son  of  but  mean  exterior,  without  any 
suspicion  he  was  introduced  to  his  holi¬ 
ness,  the  pope,  from  whom  he  received  a 
most  gracious  and  flattering  hearing.  The 
contents  of  the  letter  were  considered  of 
such  importance  to  Christendom,  that  the 
pope  immediately  summoned  a  council  at 
Chermont,  in  France,  where  three  hun¬ 
dred  bishops  were  assembled,  with  many 
princes  and  ambassadors.  The  subject  of 
the  letter  having  been  fully  discussed  at 
this  meeting,  all  the  noble  personages 
present  readily  agreed  to  contribute  all  in 
their  power  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
their  Christian  brethren.  The  successful 
pilgrim,  Peter,  who  possessed  much  elo¬ 
quence,  was,  after  the  perusal  of  the  leU 


ter,  called  to  give  some  further  account 
of  the  Christians  in  Palestine ;  and  while 
enumerating  their  hardships,  he  wrought 
so  effectually  on  the  feelings  of  those  pre¬ 
sent,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narra¬ 
tive,  every  one  vowed  vengeance  against 
the  infidels. 

When  this  meeting  was  dissolved,  the 
members  returned  to  their  own  countries, 
and  so  forcible  did  the  arguments  of  the 
pope  and  the  narrative  of  the  hermit 
prove,  that  a  vast  army  was  in  a  very 
short  time  formed  out  of  Christendom, 
the  soldiers  having  blood  red  crosses  on 
their  breasts,  shewing  that  they  were 
ready  to  lose  their  lives  in  defence  of  their 
religion.  Most  writers  agree  that  this 
army  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  chief  commanders  were  God¬ 
frey,  of  Bologne  ;*  his  brother  Baldwin  ; 
Raymond,  earl  of  Flanders ;  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy  ;  Stephen  de  Valois,  earl  of 
Chartres ;  Ademar,  the  pope’s  leg?.te  ; 
and  Peter  the  hermit,  who  being  the  first 
promoter  of  this  expedition  had  the  sole 
command  of  forty  thousand  men. 

This  vast  army  passed  over  the  Bos- 
phorous  into  Asia,  and  proceeded  with 
great  speed  towards  Jerusalem,  taking  in 
its  course  numerous  towns  and  garrisons, 
with  the  cities  of  Nice  and  Antioch,  from 
the  enemy.  After  a  siege  of  thirty-nine 
days,  the  famous  city  of  Jerusalem  wa3 
taken  from  the  infidels  by  the  Christians 
on  the  15th  of  July,  a.  d.  1099. 

G.  W.  N. 

*  It  is  said  that  Godfrey,  after  he  had  been 
saluted  as  king  of  Jerusalem,  refused  to  accept 
a  crown  of  gold,  saying,  “  It  became  not  a 
Christian  king  to  wear  such  a  one,  when  Christ, 
the  saviour  of  the  world,  had  before  worn  on« 
of  thorns 


CURIOUS  SERMON,  &c. 

At  St.  Catharine  Cree’s  church,  Leaden- 
liall- street,  provision  is  made,  under  the 
will  of  Sir  John  Gager,  who  was  lord 
mayor  in  the  year  1646,  for  a  sermon  to 
be  annually  preached  on  the  16th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  in  commemoration  of  his  happy 
deliverance  from  a  lion,  which  he  met  in 
a  desert,  as  he  was  travelling  in  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  which  suffered 
him  to  pass  unmolested.  The  minister 
is  to  have  twenty  shilling  for  the  sermon, 
the  clerk  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and 
the  sexton  one  shilling.  The  sum  of 
8/.  16  s.  6c?.,  is  likewise  to  be  distributed 
among  the  necessitous  inhabitants,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  will  of  Sir  John  Sparrman. 
Among  several  instances  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture,  mention  is  made  of  a  person  who, 
though  he  was  thrown  down  by  a  lion,  and 
wounded  in  several  places,  was  after  all, 
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generously  left  with  life.  Thus  it  appears, 
the  lion  does  not  always  kill  whatever 
animal  happens  to  be  in  his  power. 

FRAGMENT, 

(For  the  Mirror,) 

Adieu  smiling  valley  where  oftimes  I’ve  wan¬ 
der’d 

And  listen’d  unseen  to  the  nightingale’s  strain, 
Or  in  mournfully-pleasing  remembrance  have 
ponder’d 

O’er  joys  of  the  past — which  may  ne’er  come 
again ; 

Where  stretch'd  by  the  banks  of  yon  crystalline 
fountain, 

Which  murmurs  in  soft  native  music  along, 

I  have  cast  up  my  eyes  to  the  pine-cover’d 
mountain, 

And  call’d  forth  my  artless  and  peace-loving 
song. 

How  often  the  pale  ray  of  evening  has  found  me 
In  mute  contemplation  beside  thy  clear 
stream ; 

While  Spring’s  fragrant  zephyrs  were  breathing 
around  me, 

Entranc’d  in  the  musings  of  fancy’s  gay 
dream  ; 

Till  rous’d  by  the  sound  of  the  village  bell 
knelling, 

In  placid  contentment  I  slowly  retir’d, 

And  euter’d  the  door  of  my  thatch’d  cover'd 
dwelling 

Just  as  the  last  glnnmei  of  twilight  expir’d. 

And  oft  in  thy  shade  at  the  first  blush  of  morning. 
Ere  yet  the  plum’d  warblers  enroll’d  their  lay, 
I  have  mark’d  how  the  glorious  day-star  was 
dawning 

In  orient  lustre  to  welcome  the  day; 

Ah,  how  my  young  bosom  was  waken’d  to 
gladness, 

Its  dazzling  light  beams  expanding  to  see; 
Hush’d  was  every  feeling  of  anger  or  sadness 
In  grateful  emotion,  oh,  Father,  to  thee. 

The  great  and  the  giddy  may  revel  in  pleasure ; 
Give  me  the  dark  grove,  cloth’d  in  verdant 
array, 

Where  in  blissful  retirement  my  lyre’s  soft 
measure, 

Unheard  by  the  world  charms  my  hours  away. 
And  should  envy,  with  rancorous  purport  pur¬ 
suing, 

Draw  near  and  endeavour  to  sting  and  de¬ 
ceive; 

Be  it  mine,  while  in  pity  her  vain  efforts  viewing, 
Withunvengeful  breast— to  forget  and  forgive. 

Across  the  wide  ocean  I  travel  a  stranger, 

To  wander  unknown  on  a  far  distant  shore; 
Lain  low  by  the  keeu  blast  of  sorrow  and 
danger. 

Perhaps  lov’d  retreat.  I  may  view  thee  no 
more. 

Fate  bids  me  depart ;  but  thy  fond  recollection 
Wherever  I  roam  to  my  heart  shall  be  dear ; 
And  memory  trace  thee  in  warmest  affection, 
And  dwell  on  thy  charms  with  a  solace-fraught 
tear. 

J.  E.  S. 


SONG.— FATHER  THAMES. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Oi.d  Thame  is  my  name, 

I  from  Oxfordshire  came, 

Lambeth  and  Vauxhal!  to  view, 

Round  Chelsea  I  reach, 

Fulham  Bridge  does  me  teach 
The  w  ay  to  the  Castle  of  Kew. 

Then  Brentford  the  long 
Must  come  in  my  song 
Till  I  meet  fair  lsleworth’s  shore, 

Through  Sion  and  Richmond 
I  serve  as  a  fish  pond. 

And  at  Twickenham  fresh  beauties  explore. 

Then  there’s  the  Star  and  Garter  on  high. 
Ham  and  Petersham  nigh, 

And  Twickenham  meadows  you  see, 

Where  Pope’s  villa  once  stood. 

Sightly,  substantial,  and  good; 

But  now,  alas,  ’tis  removed  from  me. 

Then  at  Teddington  end, 

On  to  Kingston  I  bend; 

At  Hampton  its  Court  you  may  see  ; 

At  Sunbury — Oatlands,  and  Staines 
I  pass  through  the  plains, 

The  Castle  of  Windsor  to  see. 

Then  at  Maidenhead  Bridge, 

And  Marlow’s  great  ridge, 

Fresh  beauties  in  me  you  see  still : 

And  at  Henley,  Oxford,  and  Thame — 

The  latter’s  my  name  ; 

I  rise  and  there  have  my  fill. 

And  now  ends  my  song. 

It’s  not  very  long 

You  may  think  it  quite  doggerel  aud  lame. 
And  call  it  such  stuff, 

But  it’s  all  in  the  rough, 

To  display  the  sweet  windings  of  Thame. 

W.  H. 


MANNER  OF  CATCHING 
WOLVES  IN  INDIA. 

Wolves  are  caught  in  India  by  the  na¬ 
tives  in  the  following  curious  manner  : — 
A  deep  pit  is  dug,  and  over  it  a  kid  or 
lamb  is  suspended  in  a  basket,  with  a  pot 
of  water  hanging  above,  having  a  small 
hole  in  it,  through  which  a  drop  at  a  time 
falls  on  the  kid,  and  makes  it  cry.  The 
sound  attracts  the  wolves  to  the  spot,  and 
when  they  make  their  spring  at  the  bait, 
they  fall  into  the  pit  beneath,  which  is 
kept  from  their  view  by  being  covered 
with  loose  green  leaves. 


ARCHERY. 

The  English  were  always  famous  for 
their  skill  in  archery,  which  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  their  various  monarchs. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  an  act  was 
made  that  every  man  should  have  a  bow 
of  his  own  height,  made  of  hew,  hazel, 
ash,  &c. ;  and  mounds  of  earth  were  made 
in  every  township  for  the  inhabitants  to 
practise  archery.  These  were  called  butts. 
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or  butt-gardens.  One  of  the  suburbs  of 
London  is  from  this  cause  still  called 
Newington-butts,  and  there  are  now  parts 
of  the  roads  at  Milverton  and  Xlminster 
called  Butts-ways.  Another  statute  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  com¬ 
manding  every  father  to  provide  a  bow 
and  two  arrows  for  his  son  when  seven 
years  old.  Of  the  power  of  the  bow,  as  a 
weapon  of  offensive  attack,  from  its  long 
disuse  for  that  purpose,  we  now  know 
very  little  ;  but  as  a  means  of  promoting 
health  and  amusement,  it  claims  the  most 
cherishing  attention,  and  we  are  glad  to 
witness  the  prevailing  taste  for  its  revival. 
This  fine  exercise  is  becoming  quite  the 
prevalent  recreation  among  distinguished 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton. 
A  very  delightful  exhibition  of  skill  in 
archery  took  place  not  long  since  m  a 
field  at  West-Monkton,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Rev.  Mr-  Maddison,  rector  of  that 
village.  Some  of  the  ladies  evinced  much 
adroitness  in  the  management  of  the  bow. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

ilu&lic  journals. 

SONNET.- MATURE  REALITIES. 

How  beautiful  the  sunset — yet  how  sad  ! 

That  crimson  light  which  o.verfloods  the  grove, 
Tinging  the  vallies  below,  the  clouds  above. 
And  rock  and  rill,  and  ruin  ivy-clad, 

Seems  like  funereal  sunbeams.  Hark  1  the  crow 
With  a  lone  scream  wings  its  far  inland  way  ! 
And  to  the  field,  beneath  yon  mountain’s  brow. 
The  partridge  thus,  at  the  calm  close  of  day 
Pipes  in  her  scatter’d  brood — a  tone  of  yore  ! 
Life  is  illusion  ;  else  my  heart  had  borne 
The  feelings  at  this  moment,  which  it  bore 
In  youth’s  warm  noon,  and  boyhood’s  cloudless 
morn ; 

Care’®  scythe  the  Sowers  of  joy’s  demesne  hath 
shorn. 

And  Sorrow’s  w'aves  heat  hollcfw  round  the  shore. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


CHARACTERS.— A  FENCER 

Is  a  fighting  master,  that  expounds 
upon  a  foyl,  and  instructs  his  pupils  in 
the  rudiments  of  blows,  thrusts,  and 
broken  heads,  and  reads  upon  the  subtlest 
point  of  a  rapier.  He  teaches  the  theory 
of  killing,  wounding,  and  running 
through,  and  with  the  privilege  of  a 
doctor  professes  murder  and  sudden 
death.  His  calling  is  previous  to  a  sur¬ 
geon’s,  and  he  tutors  his  pupils  to  make 
wounds,  that  the  other  may  cure  them, 
and  sometimes  to  the  hangman’s  when 
they  venture  to  break  the  laws  of  the 
land  (instead  of  breaking  heads)  which 
he  breaks  your  necks  for.  He  wears  a 
parapet  upon  his  breast,  to  which  he  di¬ 


rects  the  points  of  their  weapons,  till  by 
often  repeating  their  lessons  upon  it,  they 
can  hit  him  where  he  pleases,  and  never 
miss  a  button,  at  least  that  on  the  end  of 
the  foyl.  He  instructs  them,  as  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  liberal  arts  do  in  schools,  to 
practise  that  which  is  only  useful  upon 
the  place,  and  nowhere  else,  as  to  stamp 
when  they  make  a  thrust,  which  makes 
a  noise  sufficient  to  terrify  the  foe  upon 
boards,  but  is  of  no  service  at  all  in  the 
field.  He  presses  his  documents  upon 
his  pupils  'with  all  vehemence,  and  they 
improve  wind  and  limb.  He  infuses  his 
precepts  into  them  till  they  are  quite  out 
of  breath,  and  their  lungs  profit  more 
than  their  brains;  but  as  no  art  can  im¬ 
prove  a  mail  beyond  his  natural  capacity, 
so  no  practice  can  raise  his  skill  above  his 
courage.  He  lays  about  him  like  another 
Orbiiius  in  his  school,  where  his  disciples 
con  nothing  but  blows,  and  cuts,  and 
bruises.  He  instructs  them  how  to  carve 
men,  as  they  do  wooden  fowl,  with  a 
good  grace,  to  slay  in  mood  and  figure, 
without  any  illogical  inferences,  and  to 
run  a  man  through  correctly  and  accu¬ 
rately,  which  he  calls  masterly  strokes. 
He  teaches  the  discipline  of  duels,  to 
beat  up  quarters  back  and  sides,  charge 
a  body  through  and  through,  and  dispute 
a  pass  with  the  greatest  advantage.  He 
is  a  duel  doctor,  and  professes  to  help 
nature  by  art,  and  his  prescriptions,  like 
those  of  other  doctors,  destroy  as  many 
as  they  preserve _ London  Magazine. 


A  FORGER 

Is  a  master  of  the  pen,  that  professes  to 
write  any  man's  usual  hand,  and  draws 
and  engrosses  all  sorts  of  business  with 
such  admirable  care  and  secresie,  that  he 
does  it  without  the  knowledge  of  those, 
that  he  undertakes  for.  He  has  an  art  to 
bloat  parchment,  and  make  a  spick  and 
span  new  deed  look  old  before  its  time. 
His  chief  dealing  consists  in  importing 
men’s  last  wills  and  testaments  out  of 
other  worlds,  and  raising  apparitions  of 
hand  and  seal  out  of  the  grave,  that  shall 
walk  and  appear  in  the  likeness  of  the 
deceased  so  perfectly,  that  their  nearest 
friends  shall  hardly  be  able  to  distinguish. 
He  has  as  many  tricks  to  cheat  the  devil 
and  his  own  conscience,  as  he  has  to 
abuse  the  world,  as  by  writing  with  a 
pen  in  a  dead  man’s  hand,  or  putting  a 
scroll  of  written  paper  in  a’  dead  man’s 
mouth,  and  swearing  those  were  the  last 
words  that  came  out  of  it,  as  if  plain 
dqwnright  perjury  were  not  more  pardon¬ 
able  than  that,  which  is  meditated  and 
prepared  with  tricks  and  finesses.  He 
will  bind  a  man’s  hand  behind  his  back 
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In  a  bond  before  be  is  aware,  and  make 
him  pay  before  he  is  loose  again.  He 
endeavours  to  oblige  as  many  as  he  can 
by  giving  their  names  as  much  credit  as 
he  is  able,  though  without  their  know¬ 
ledge.  lie  does  all  his  feats  with  other 
men’s  hands,  like  the  monkey  that 
scratch’d  with  the  cat’s  paw.  As  soon  as 
be  is  detected  all  his  devices  fall  upon 
his  own  head,  which  is  presently  laid  by 
the  ears  in  the  pillory,  where  his  lugs  are 
set  on  the  tenters,  and  suffer  wrongfully 
for  the  fault  of  his  fingers,  unless  hold¬ 
ing  his  pen  be  sufficient  to  render  them 
guilty  as  receivers.  If  he  be  towards  the 
law,  he  only  does  the  summersault  over 
the  bar,  and  is  forbidden  all  other  prac¬ 
tice  during  life,  that  he  may  apply  him¬ 
self  wholly  to  his  own  way,  in  which  his 
abilities  are  capable  to  do  his  country 
better  service  than  in  any  other.  He  is 
the  devil’s  amanuensis,  that  writes  what 
he  dictates,  and  draws  up  his  deeds  of 
darkness. — Ibid . 


AN  HIGHWAYMAN 

Is  a  wild  Arab,  that  lives  by  robbing 
of  small  caravans,  and  has  no  way  of 
living  but  the  king’s  highway.  Aristotle 
held  him  to  be  but  a  kind  of  huntsman  ; 
but  our  sages  of  the  law  account  him 
rather  a  beast  of  prey,  and  will  not  allow 
his  game  to  be  legal  by  the  forest  law. 
His  chief  care  is  to  be  well  mounted, 
nnd,  when  he  is  taken,  the  law  takes 
care  he  should  be  so  still,  while  he  lives. 
His  business  is  to  break  the  laws  of  the 
land,  for  which  the  hangman  breaks  his 
neck,  and  there’s  an  end  of  the  contro- 
versie.  He  fears  nothing,  under  the 
gallows,  more  than  his  own  face,  and 
therefore  when  he  does  his  work  conveys 
it  out  of  sight,  that  it  may  not  rise  up  in 
judgment,  and  give  evidence  against  him 
at  the  sessions.  His  trade  is  to  take 
purses  and  evil  courses,  and  when  he  is 
taken  himself,  the  laws  take  as  evil  a 
course  with  him.  He  takes  place  of  all 
other  thieves  as  the  most  heroical,  and 
one  that  comes  nearest  to  the  old  knights 
errant,  though  he  is  really  one  of  the 
barest,  that  never  ventures  but  upon 
surprizal,  and  where  he  is  sure  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  lives  like  a  Tartar  always 
in  motion,  and  the  inns  upon  the  road  are 
hoordes,  where  he  reposes  for  awhile, 
and  spends  his  time  and  money,  when  he 
is  out  of  action.  These  are  his  close 
confederates  and  allies,  though  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  of  both  will  not  permit  it  to 
be  known.  He  is  more  destructive  to  a 
grasier  than  the  murrain,  and  as  terrible 
as  the  Huon-cry  to  himself.  When  he 
despatches  his  business  between  sun  and 


sun  he  invades  a  whole  county,  and  like 
the  long  Parliament  robs  by  representa¬ 
tive.  He  receives  orders  from  his  supe¬ 
rior  officer,  the  seller,  that  sets  him  on 
work  and  others  to  pay  him  for  it.  He 
calls  concealing  what  he  takes  from  his 
comrades  sink  mg ,  which  they  account  a 
great  want  of  integrity,  and  when  he  is 
discovered  he  loses  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  arid  just  man  with  them  for  ever 
after.  After  he  has  rov'd  up  and  down 
too  long  he  is  at  last  set  himself,  and 
convey’d  to  the  jail,  the  only  place  of  his 
residence,  where  he  is  provided  of  a  hole 
to  put  his  head  in,  and  gather’d  to  his 
fathers  in  a  faggot  cart. — Ibid. 


A  LAMPOONER 

Is  a  moss-trooping  poetaster,  for  they 
seldom  go  alone,  whose  occupation  is  to 
rob  any  that  lights  in  his  way  of  his  re¬ 
putation,  if  he  has  any  to  lose.  Com¬ 
mon  fame  and  detraction  are  his  setters, 
and  as  those  describe  persons  to  him  he 
falls  upon  them  ;  but,  as  he  is  for  the 
most  part  misinformed,  he  often  comes 
off  with  the  worst,  and,  if  he  did  not 
know  how  to  conceal  himself  would  suffer 
severely  for  doing  nothing.  He  is  a 
western-pug-poet,  that  has  something  to 
say  to  every  one  he  meets,  and  there  go 
as  many  of  them  to  a  libel,  as  there  do 
slaves  to  an  oar.  He  has  just  so  much 
learning  as  to  tell  the  first  letter  of  a 
man’s  name,  but  can  go  no  further,  and 
therefore  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
by  selling  all  makes  it  pass  for  wit.  His 
muse  is  a  kind  of  owl,  that  preys  in  the 
dark,  and  dares  not  shew  her  face  by  day, 
a  bulker  that  plies  by  owl-light,  and  he 
dares  not  own  her  for  fear  of  beating 
hemp,  or  being  beaten  and  kick’d  down 
stairs.  He  is  a  jack  pudding  satyr,  that 
has  something  to  say  to  all  that  come 
near  him',  and.  has  no  more  respect  of 
persons  than  a  quaker.  His  muse  is  of 
the  same  kind  of  breed  with  his  that 
rimes  in  taverns,  but  not  altogether  so 
fluent,  nor  by  much  so  generous  and  au¬ 
thentic  as  a  ballad-maker’s ;  for  his 
works  will  never  become  so  classic  as  to 
be  receiv’d  into  a  sieve,  nor  published 
into  the  street  to  a  courtly  new  tune.  He 
loves  his  little  tiny  wit  much  better  than 
his  friend  or  himself ;  for  he  will  venture 
a  whipping  in  earnest  rather  than  spare 
another  man  in  jest.  He  is  like  a  witch 
that  makes  pictures  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  and  calls  them  by  the  names  of 
those,  whom  he  would  willingly  do  a 
mischief  to  if  he  could,  without  their 
knowing  from  whence  it  comes.  He  hears 
himself  often  called  rascal  and  villain  to 
his  face,  but  believes  himself  unconcerned. 
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because  having  abus’d  men  behind  their 
backs  he  thinks  he  is  only  liable  in  justice 
to  a  punishment  of  the  same  nature. 

Ibid. 


Jbelettov; 

OK, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 


HONOURABLE  MEN. 

There  are  certain  absurdities  in  France, 
which  in  England  we  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  it  possible  to  exist.  An  instance  of 
this  occurs  to  my  recollection  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  One  morning  while  we  were  in 
Paris,  our  lacquey  de  place  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  as  usual.  Breakfast  passed,  the 
carriage  drove  to  the  door,  still  no  lac¬ 
quey,  and  Colonel  Cleveland,  in  a  pas¬ 
sion,  had  sent  to  engage  another,  when, 
panting  with  exertion,  the  gentleman 
appeared.  “  He  was  very  sorry  —  he 
begged  ten  thousand  pardons — he  had 
hoped  to  have  got  his  little  affair  over 
sooner.”  Your  affairs,  you  scoundrel, 
what  are  your  affairs  to  us  ?  Do  you 
think  we  are  to  sit  waiting  here,  while 
you  are  running  after  your  own  affairs 
“  Pardonnez  moi,  monsieur,”  said  the 
lacquey  with  a  low  bow,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  his  heart ;  “  but  it  was  an  affair 
of  honour  !”  And  the  man  had  actually 
been  fighting  a  duel  that  morning  with 
swords,  with  another  lacquey,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  quarrel  while  waiting  for 
us  at  the  French  Opera  the  night  before  1 
On  inquiry,  we  found  this  was  by  no 
means  extraordinary,  and  that  two  shoe¬ 
blacks  have  been  known  to  fight  a  regular 
duel,  with  all  the  punctilios  of  men  of 
fashion. — Continental  Adventures. 


THE  AMIANTHUS. 

Linnaeus’s  definition  of  the  mineral,  ve¬ 
getable,  and  animal  kingdoms  is,  u  that 
stones  grow  ;  vegetables  grow  and  live  ; 
and  animals  grow,  live,  and  feel.”  But 
notwithstanding  this  seemingly  plain  rule, 
the  lines  are  so  faint  and  evanescent,  that 
of  some  productions  it  is  impossible  to  say 
to  which  of  the  kingdoms  they  belong. 
The  amianthus  is  generally  reckoned 
among  stones  ;  but  Dr.  Plott  judges  it  to 
be  a  middle  substance  between  earth  and 
stone.  Besides  this  difficulty,  this  mine¬ 
ral,  as  it  is  now  called,  has  so  much  of  a 
vegetable  quality,  that  it  is  named  the 
mountain-flax.  Its  properties  are  pecu¬ 
liar.  By  the  industry  of  mankind  it  is 
employed  in  divers  manufactures,  chiefly 
cloth  and  paper.  The  manufacture  of  it 


is  difficult  enough  ;  but  the  best  way  is 
to  mix  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  flax, 
and  as  the  amianthus  is  incombustible, 
by  exposing  it  to  the  fire  the.  flax  burns 
out,  and  leaves  the  cloth  pure  and  white. 
Pliny  says  he  himself  saw  napkins  of  it, 
which  being  taken  foul  from  the  table 
after  a  feast,  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
by  that  means  were  better  scoured  than  if 
they  had  been  washed  in  water.  A  hand¬ 
kerchief  of  it  was  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society,  which  has  been  twice  tried,  and 
in  both  experiments  resisted  fire.  Bap¬ 
tiste  Porter  assures  us,  that  in  his  time 
the  spinning  of  amianthus  was  known  to 
every  body  in  Venice.  In  the  rich  and 
luxurious  times  of  the  Roman  empire, 
this  incombustible  cloth  was  purchased  at 
an  enormous  price,  for  the  purpose  of 
wrapping  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead  pre¬ 
viously  to  their  being  laid  on  the  funeral 
pile,  that  the  ashes  of  the  corpse  might 
not  be  mixed  with  the  wood.  In  1702, 
at  Porta  Nsevia,  near  Rome,  a  funeral 
urn  was  discovered,  in  which  there  were 
calcined  bones  and  ashes  enclosed  in  a 
cloth  of  amianthus.  This  interesting  re¬ 
lict  was  deposited  in  the  Vatican  library 
by  order  of  Clement  XI.  According  to 
accounts  in  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions ,  the  prince’s  of  Tartary  still  use  it 
in  burning  their  dead.  Its  value,  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  most  common,  is 
thirty. six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and 
and  four-pence  for  a  piece  twenty-three 
inches  and  three  quarters  long,  which  is 

called  a  china  cover _ Burnet's  Word  to 

the  Members  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutes. 


COCHINEAL. 

Cochineal  divided  the  learned  world 
for  a  considerable  time,  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  vegetable  or  an  animal  substance ; 
depositions  were  taken  in  form  by  persons 
on  the  spot,  and  printed,  before  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  settled.  It  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  an  insect  living  upon  the  opuntia , 
or  Indian  fig,  and  passes  a  great  part  of 
its  life  fixed  to  the  vegetable  body  on 
which  it  feeds,  without  change,  or  even 
appearing  in  any  other  state.  The  value 
of  cochineal,  as  a  drug  for  dying  the 
bright  colours  of  scarlet  and  crimson,  is 
well  known.  No  duty  is  ever  charged 
upon  its  importation,  and  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  extract  its  colouring  parti¬ 
cles,  and  to  take  advantage  of  their  appli¬ 
cation.  A  curious  instance  of  this  occurs 
in  the  silk  trade,  A  pound  of  silk,  con¬ 
taining  eight  score  threads  to  the  ounce, 
each  thread  72  yards  long,  will  reach  to 
tiie  length  of  between  104  and  105  miles ; 
now  a  pound  of  this  silk  dyed  scarlet  does 
not  receive  above  a  drachm  additional 
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weight ;  so  that  a  drachm  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  cochineal  is  actually  ex¬ 
tended  through  more  than  100  miles  in 
length,  and  yet  this  minute  quantity  is 
sufficient  to  give  an  intense  colour  to  the 
silk  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  above 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  divisibility 
of  matter,  and  also  corroborates  the  opi¬ 
nion  expressed  of  the  value  of  the  material. 
Mr.  Monteith,  whose  manufactory  in 
Scotland  is  now  so  justly  celebrated,  has 
brought  the  dying  of  scarlet  cottons  to 
such  perfection,  that  the  colour  excels 
every  thing  before  produced.  The  con¬ 
sequence  has  been,  that  his  Bandannas 
are  exported  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 

It  may  be  out  of  place,  but  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject  compels  this  notice, — 
that  of  all  the  arts,  none  claims  more  at¬ 
tention  than  that  of  dying.  The  French 
are  said  to  excel  us,  which  of  itself  should 
prompt  us  to  improve  in  this  most  profit¬ 
able  theory  of  light  and  colours.  It  is  a 
part  of  chemistry  that  pays  better  than 
any  other.  With  respect  to  the  theory  of 
dying,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the 
materials,  which  of  themselves  give  colour, 
are  either  red,  yellow,  or  blue  ;  so  that 
out  of  them,  and  the  primitive  fundamen¬ 
tal  colour,  white,  all  that  great  variety 
which  we  see  in  dyed  stuffs  arises.  What 
is  wanted,  then,  is  to  increase  the  mor¬ 
dants  and  the  colouring  substances,  and 
to  fix  the  colours  we  possess.  It  is  stated, 
that  the  greatest  naturalist,  without  the 
mechanical  knowledge  of  dying,  would  be 
amazed  to  see  a  skein  of  white  cotton  and 
another  of  white  wool  plunged  together 
in  scarlet  dye  ;  the  skein  of  cotton  would 
come  out  of  the  liquor  as  white  as  when 
it  went  in,  while  the  wool  comes  out 
tinged  with  a  fine  fiery  colour.  Another 
fact  is,  that  by  washing  out  the  gums 
from  silk,  a  pound  loses  four  ounces,  and 
that  the  same  scoured  silk,  now  reduced 
to  twelve  ounces,  may  be  raised  to  any 
weight  up  to  thirty  ounces,  if  it  be  dyed 
black.  This  accounts  for  black  sewing- 
silks  being  sold  at  a  difference  of  ten  or 
twelve  shillings  per  pound,  and  black 
broad  silks,  of  the  same  weight,  at  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  sixpence  or  a  shilling  per  yard. 
— Ibid. 


TIIE  POLYPUS  AND  HYDRA' 
FUSCA. 

The  polypus  is  classed  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  although  it  was  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  vegetable  or  sea-plant.  The 
multiplying  power  of  this  insect  is  asto¬ 
nishing  ;  for  if  a  polypus  be  slit  into  six 
or  seven  parts,  it  becomes  a  hydra,  with 
six  or  seven  heads.  If  again  divided,  we 
shall  have  fourteen  heads. 
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The  hydra  fusca  furnishes  us  with  an¬ 
other  prodigy,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
similar  in  animal  or  vegetable  life.  It 
may  be  turned  inside-out  like  a  glove, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  improbability 
of  the  circumstance,  it  lives  and  acts  as 
before. — Ibid. 


THE  BAT. 

The  bat  is  placed  by  naturalists  in  the 
class  of  mamilla.  This  singular  genus 
brings  forth  two  young  at  a  time,  which 
are  suckled  at  the  breast ;  but  it  has  the 
power  of  flying,  and  therefore  connects 
the  birds  with  the  beasts.  The  bat  is  so 
dexterous  a  bleeder  as  to  insinuate  its 
tongue  into  a  vein  without  being  per¬ 
ceived,  and  then  suck  the  blood  until  it 
is  satiated.  Perhaps  it  is  from  this  dex¬ 
terity  that  one  of  the  species,  which  inha¬ 
bits  Guinea  and  Madagascar,  has  been 
named  the  vampire.  The  vampires  are 
imaginary  demons,  which,  it  is  pretended, 
suck  the  blood  of  persons  during  the 
night,  and  thereby  destroy  them.  Those 
who  were  killed  by  vampires  were  said  to 
become  vampires  themselves.  The  way 
to  destroy  them,  was  to  drive  a  stake 
through  their  bodies,  (at  which  time  they 
would  give  a  horrid  groan,)  and  then  bum 
them.  This  species  of  superstition  oc¬ 
casioned,  some  years  ago,  great  disturb¬ 
ances  in  Hungary  and  other  places. — Ibid . 


THE  OURANG-OUTANG. 

The  ourang-outang  is  the  next  remove 
from  man,  and  appears  only  to  want  the 
use  of  speech  ;  for  Mr.  Buffon  relates, 
that  he  had  seen  this  animal  offer  his  hand 
to  those  who  came  to  see  him,  and  walk 
with  them  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
company  ;  that  he  had  seen  him  sit  at 
table,  unfold  his  napkin,  wipe  his  lips, 
make  use  of  his  knife  and  fork,  pour  out 
his  drink  in  a  glass,  take  a  cup  and  saucer, 
put  in  sugar,  pour  out  the  tea,  and  stir  it, 
in  order  to  let  it  cool ;  and  that  he  has 
done  this,  not  at  the  command  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  but  often  without  bidding.  It  is  said 
that  Alexander  met  a  large  troop  when  in 
India,  and  prepared  to  give  battle  to  them  ; 
and  that  Hanno  attacked  a  large  body  of 
them  in  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  skins  of  three  of  the  females  were 
deposited  by  him  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
where  they  were  found  by  the  Romans  at 
the  taking  of  Carthage. — Ibid. 


THE  FLYING-FISH. 

The  exocetccs ,  or  flying-fish,  connects 
the  birds  of  the  air  with  the  fish  of  the 
sea  :  when  pursued  in  the  water  it  raises 
itself  in  the  air,  and  flies  a  considerable 
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distance  :  it  is  a  fish  that  seems  to  lead  a 
most  miserable  life  ;  in  its  own  element 
it  is  perpetually  harassed  by  fish  of  prey  ; 
if  it  endeavours  to  avoid  them  by  having 
recourse  to  the  air,  it  meets  its  fate,  or  is 
forced  again  into  the  water,  by  gulls  and 
other  birds.  Whole  shoals  of  them  fall 
aboard  ships  in  warm  climates. — Ibid. 


®stful  Sommtc  Stitts. 


TO  RAISE  YOUNG  POTATOES  IN  THE 

WINTER  MONTHS. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  lay  a  quantity 
of  the  largest  ox-noble  potatoes  on  a  dry 
cellar  floor,  two  or  three  deep,  and  turn 
them  over  in  about  three  weeks,  rubbing 
off  all  the  white  sprouts  as  they  appear, 
but  not  the  spawn  or  rudiments  of  the 
young  potatoes.  At  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  have  ready  a  few  boxes ;  at  the  bottom 
of  each  put  six  inches  of  decayed  leaves, 
dried  to  a  vegetable  mould,  and  place 
upon  it  a  single  layer  of  potatoes,  close  to 
each  other  ;  then  put  another  layer  of  the 
same  mould  six  inches  deep,  then  another 
of  potatoes,  and  so  on  till  the  boxes  are 
full.  Set  the  boxes  in  a  dry  covered 
place,  free  from  frost,  never  giving  them 
any  water.  They  will  produce  good  fine 
young  potatoes  in  December,  and  those 
which  are  ready  may  be  taken  oft’,  and 
the  old  potatoes  replaced  until  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  produce  shall  be  ready. 
To  obtain  a  succession,  place  other  pota¬ 
toes  in  vegetable  mould  in  the  succeeding 
winter  months. 

SYMPATHETIC  INK. 

Dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  starch  in 
a  saucer  with  soft  water,  and  use  the  li¬ 
quid  like  common  ink  ;  when  dry,  no 
trace  of  the  writing  will  appear  upon  the 
paper,  and  the  letters  can  be  developed 
only  by  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  in  alco¬ 
hol,  when  they  will  appear  of  a  deep 
purple  colour,  which  will  not  be  effaced 
until  after  long  exposure  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  So  permanent  are  the  traces  left 
by  the  starch,  that  they  cannot  (when 
dry)  be  effaced  by  Indian  rubber  ;  and  in 
another  case,  a  letter  which  had  been  car¬ 
ried  in  the  pocket  for  a  fortnight,  had  the 
secret  characters  displayed  at  once  by 
being  very  slightly  moistened  with  the 
above-mentioned  preparation. 

TO  CLEAN  CHAIRS. 

Drop  some  linseed  oil  upon  a  woollen 
rag,  and  rub  the  chairs  with  it,  and  then 
rub  them  hard  with  a  dry  cloth  until  they 
appear  bright ;  then  rub  some  yellow 
wax  on  a  hard  brush,  and  brush  them  all 
over ;  then  take  a  rough  woollen  cloth, 


and  again  rub  them,  and  they  will  look 
as  well  as  when  new. 

TO  CLEAN  OIL-CLOTHS  THAT  ARE 
LAID  ON  FLOORS. 

Ti-ie  best  method  of  keeping  these  in 
proper  order  is,  to  dry  rub  them  every 
day,  because  it  not  only  keeps  them  clean, 
but  also  preserves  them  better  than  any 
thing  that  can  be  mentioned,  for  when 
mops  are  used  they  soon  wear  out.  Once 
every  week  let  them  be  turned  upside 
down  ;  and  once  every  month  let  them  be 
rubbed  over  with  milk,  and  hung  out  to 
dry  ;  then  let  them  be  rubbed  over  with 
a  cloth,  and  they  will  look  as  well  as  at 
first. 

METHOD  OF  DESTROYING  THE  SIVIELL 
AND  EFFECTS  OF  RANCID  BUTTER. 

When  fresh  butter  has  not  been  salted 
in  proper  time,  or  when  salt  butter  has 
become  rancid  or  musty,  after  melting 
and  scumming  it,  dip  in  it  a  crust  of 
bread,  well  toasted  on  both  sides  ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  butter 
will  lose  its  disagreeable  odour,  but  the 
bread  will  be  found  fetid. 

TO  TAKE  SPOTS  OUT  OF  BOARDS 
AND  LARGE  TABLES. 

Make  some  ley  of  wood-ashes,  and  mix 
it  with  a  few  galls ;  then  put  it  on  the 
spots  the  evening  before  you  intend  to 
clean  them.  In  the  morning,  rub  the 
boards  hard  with  a  brush,  and  if  it  is  a 
floor,  you  must  do  it  on  your  knees.  Let 
it  be  done  with  the  grain,  and  take  some 
fine  sand  at  the  second  scouring ;  when 
they  are  dry,  take  a  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
and  rub  them  clean,  until  you  see  no  spots 
remaining.  When  you  have  brought 
them  to  a  right  colour,  and  can  distinguish 
the  grain,  then  wash  them  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  sand.  Hot  water  must  not  be 
used,  as  it  opens  the  grain  of  the  boards, 
and  hard  water  always  spoils  the  colour. 

Let  the  following  be  procured  at  a  drug¬ 
gist’s,  and  bottled  for  use : — One  pint  of 
the  best  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  amber  ;  which  mixture 
is  an  invaluable  cure  for  cuts,  bruises, 
burns,  &c.  It  will  cure  a  trifling  burn 
upon  immediate  application. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  MOON. 

In  the  January  number  of  Corresponda - 
fiie  Astronomique  of  Baron  Von  Jack, 
there  is  a  calculation,  according  to  which 
the  Russian  empire  exceeds  the  terra firma 
in  the  moon  by  123,885  square  leagues. 
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The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  893  leagues  ; 
consequently  the  surface  is  2,505,201 
square  leagues.  If  in  the  moon,  as  in 
our  earth,  the  fluid  part,  which  we  call 
sea,  covers  two-thirds  of  the  surface,  only 
035,087  square  miles  remain  for  the  terra 
Jirma.  Now  according  to  the  calculation 
made  in  the  year  1818,  the  Russian  em¬ 
pire  extends  over  a  surface  of  958,972 
square  leagues,  the  possessions  in  Ame¬ 
rica  included  ;  consequently  the  excess 
remains  as  above  stated.  According  to 
another  calculation,  the  Russian  empire 
extends  over  174  degrees  of  longitude  and 
3(>4  °f  latitude.  It  contains  about  2-19th 
parts  of  the  terra  jirma ,  the  14th  part  of 
our  hemisphere,  and  the  28th  part  of  our 
earth.  The  population  is  about  45,271,409 
souls,  1,000,000  of  savages,  and  340,000 
noblemen  not  included. 


CHATTERTON. 

The  unfortunate  Chatterton  was  amusing 
himself  one  day  in  company  with  a  friend 
reading  the  epitaphs  in  Pancras  church¬ 
yard.  He  was  so  deeply  sunk  in  thought 
as  he  walked  on,  that  not  perceiving  a 
grave  that  was  just  dug,  he  tumbled  into 
it.  His  friend  observing  his  situation, 
ran  to  his  assistance,  and  as  he  helped 
him  out,  told  him  in  a  jocular  manner, 
he  was  happy  44  in  assisting  at  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  genius.”  Poor  Chatterton 
smiled,  and,  taking  his  companion  by  the 
arm,  replied,  44  My  dear  friend,  I  feel  the 
sting  of  a  speedy  dissolution.  I  have 
been  at  war  with  the  grave  for  some  time, 
and  find  it  is  not  so  easy  to  vanquish  it  as 
I  imagined.  We  can  find  an  asylum  to 
hide  from  every  creditor  but  that  !”  His 
friend  endeavoured  to  divert  his  thoughts 
from  the  gloomy  reflection ;  but  what 
will  not  melancholy  and  adversity  com¬ 
bined  subjugate  ?  In  three  days  after, 
the  neglected  and  disconsolate  youth  was 
no  more  1 


OLD  TIMES. 

Bishop  Latimer’s  sermons  are  full  of 
information  respecting  the  state  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  his  times  ;  and  in  one  of  them  he 
gives  the  following  picture  of  the  comfort, 
happiness,  and  industry  of  his  father's 
family  : — 44  My  father  was  a  yeoman, 
and  had  no  land  of  his  own  ;  only  he  had 
a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  by  the 
year,  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  tilled 
so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He 
had  a  walk  for  an  hundred  sheep,  and  my 
mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able 
and  did  find  the  king  a  harness  with  him¬ 
self  and  his  horse  while  he  came  to  the 
place  that  he  should  receive  the  king’s 


wages.  I  can  remember  that  I  buckled 
his  harness  when  he  went  to  Blackheath 
field-  He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I 
had  not  been  able  to  preach  before  the 
king’s  majesty  now.  He  married  my 
sisters  with  five  pound,  or  twenty  nobles 
a  piece ;  so  that  he  brought  them  up  in 
godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hos¬ 
pitality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  and  some 
alms  he  gave  to  the  poor  ;  and  all  this  he 
did  of  the  same  farm,  where  he  that  now 
hath  it  payeth  sixteen  pound  by  the  year, 
or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing 
for  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  his  chil¬ 
dren,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor.” 


THE  BOA  CONSTRICTOR. 

From  recent  experiments,  it  appears  that 
the  boa  constrictor  casts  its  first  skin  on 
the  fourteenth  day  after  it  is  hatched  from 
the  egg,  which  is  about  the  size  of  that  of 
a  goose,  and  soft.  The  serpent  is  at  first 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
grows  rapidly. 


POSTERITY  OF  MILTON  IN 
INDIA. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  family  of  Milton  might 
be  found  in  British  India.  Deborah,  the 
third  and  favourite  daughter  of  our  great 
poet,  was  the  only  one  of  his  children 
who  had  a  family  that  lived.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Abraham  Clarke,  a  weaver  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  died  in  August,  1727,  aged 
76.  She  had  seven  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Caleb  Clarke,  went  to  Madras,  and  be¬ 
came  parish-clerk  there.  His  children 
were  the  latest  descendants  of  Milton,  and 
it  is  extremely  desirable  that  some  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  made  respecting  them  by 
persons  resident  at  that  presidency. 

tEtit  ©athever. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  ami  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.” —  Wotten, 

HARD  TIMES. 

The  wife  of  a  sexton  in  a  country  vil¬ 
lage  was  haranguing  her  neighbours  on 
the  hardness  of  the  times,  when  a  coun¬ 
tryman  came  up,  and  offered  some  ducks 
for  sale  : — 44  Ducks,”  said  the  wife, 44  how 
can  you  suppose  I  can  purchase  ducks, 
when  my  husband  has  not  buried  a  living 
soul  these  last  three  months. 


A  country  paper  describing  the  effects 
of  a  late  thunderstorm,  says,  44  several 
cattle  were  killed ,  but  fortunately  no  lives 
lost.” 
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BRUNET.  The  following  may  be  seen  on  a  sign- 

This  celebrated  comic  French  actor  never  board  exhibited  above  the  kitchen  window 
suffered  his  children  to  visit  the  theatre  a  lodging-nouse  in  Wells-street,  Ox- 
where  he  performed,  lest  by  seeing  and  ford-street  :  — Londgins  to  lett  fori  Sengel 
laughing  at  their  father  in  the  perform-  ^  emans.  Porters  woork  don,  messeuges 
ance  of  ridiculous*  characters,  they  should  fn(l  P^rsels  carful  delverd  by  J.  Flower, 
insensibly  lose  the  filial  respect  due  from  ^ere  kthen  below, 

children  to  their  parents.  _ 


A  girl  forced  by  her  parents  into  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  match  with  an  old  man  whom 
she  detested,  when  the  clergyman  came 
to  that  part  of  the  service  where  the 
bride  is  asked  if  she  consents  to  take  the 
bridegroom  for  her  husband,  said  with 
great  simplicity,  “  Oh,  dear  no,  Sir; 
but  you  are  the  first  person  who  has  asked 
my  opinion  about  the  matter.” 


EPIGRAM. 

(For  the  Mirror,  j 

Ye  doctors,  X  tell  you,  to  us,  (and  his 
true,) 

The  women  are  far  more  important  than 
you; 

For  without  them  to  live  any  man  I  defy, 

But  without  your  advice  we  can  all  of  us 
die. 


PETER  PINDAR. 

It  being  remarked  of  a  picture  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  in 
the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  that  the  varnish 
was  chilled,  and  the  figures  rather  sunk, 
the  proprietors  directed  one  of  their  as¬ 
sistants  to  give  it  a  fresh  coat  of  varnish. 
c‘  Must  I  use  copal  or  mastic  ?”  said  the 
young  man.  u  Neither  one  nor  the  other,” 
said  the  facetious  Peter  Pindar,  “  if  you 
wish  to  bring  the  figures  out,  varnish  it 
with  turtle  soup .” 


THE  BITER  BIT. 

A  certain  priest  had  hoarded  up 
A  secret  mass  of  gold. 

But  where  he  might  bestow  it  safe 
By  fancy  was  not  told. 

At  length  it  came  into  his  head 
To  lock  it  in  a  chest 
Within  the  chancel ;  and  he  wrote 
Thereon — u  Hie  Deus  esl.‘>'> 

A  merry  wag  whose  greedy  mind 
Long  wished  for  such  a  prey, 
Regarded  not  the  sacred  words 
That  on  the  casket  lay. 

Took  out  the  gold,  and  blotting  out 
The  priest’s  inscript  thereon, 
Wrote  “  Rcsurrexit  non  est  hie , 
Your  God  is  rose  and  gone.” 


THE  BEGGAR  AND  BLACK  LEG. 

A  sturdy  beggar  importunately  asking 
for  alms  of  a  black  leg,  as  he  was  entering 
the  door  of  a  celebrated  gaming-house, 
the  latter  indignantly  told  him  to  “  Go 
to  H — 11 !”  “  That,”  replied  the  other, 

“  is  an  easy  matter ;  for  we  are  both  at 
its  entrance !” 


TO  A  LADY,  ON  HEARING  HER 
SING 

u  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair, 

Take,  oh  take  me  to  your  care  1” 

While  you  implore  the  angels’  care, 

In  strains  so  sweet,  so  soft,  so  rare, 

I  tremble  lest  you  should  be  heard, 

And  they  should  take  you  at  your  word. 


A  PROSPECT. 

Never  was  man,  than  1  am,  more  per¬ 
plex’d, 

Which  makes  me  think  of  proverbs 
sure  and  strong  ; 

For  on  the  Twenty-first  of  December 
next, 

I  must  be  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Minasi  for  his 
very  exce’lent  engravings. 

Guibert  has  our  best  thanks.  His  instructions 
shall  be  attended  to. 

If  Mr  Palin  will  name  the  articles  to  which 
he  alludes,  in  a  letter  bearing  a  very  late  date, 
we  will  explain. 

Drawings  from  a  Lancaster  Correspondent 
and  J.  B.  P.  are  received,  and  shall  be  sent  to 
the  engraver. 

Ten  lines  of  rhyme  on  Tea  are  not  worth  a 
tea-spoonfui  of  the  commonest  Bohea. 

Jeannet's  observations  are  good ;  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  article  to 
which  Jeannet  so  frequently  alludes. 

We  shall  immediately  read  and  dispose  of  the 
following  papers,  which  have  come  to  hand  since 
our  last  notice  : — Roland.  Montague.  F  R.  Y. 
On  Galvanism.  GT  *  B —  J.  Mr.  Dunne. 
Owen.  Dig  end.  A  Hanoverian.  Paul  Pry. 
Edgar.  G.  W.  N.  P.  and  G.  Watts. 
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THE  TOLBOOTH,  EDINBURGH. 


The  Tolbooth,  or  Newgate  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  is  the  central  prison  of  the  Scotch 
metropolis,  and  the  above  correct  en¬ 
graving  taken  from  an  original  drawing, 
(and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Mirror,) 
will  well  serve  as  an  illustration  of  our 
series  of  the  “  Waverley  Novels.”  The 
historical  notices  of  the  execution  of  one 
Wilson,  a  smuggler,  and  ungovernable 
rage  of  the  mob  towards  Captain  Por- 
teous,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  ferocity 
and  resentment  against  an  unfortunate 
criminal,  are  accurately  depicted  in  the 
novel  of  the  “  Great  Unknown.”  The 
a  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,”  or  the  Tol¬ 
booth,  is  facetiously  declared  to  be  “a 
sad  heart,  a  close  heart,  a  wicked  heart, 
and  a  poor  heart,  a  strong  heart,  and  a 
high  heart,”  and  rears  its  ancient  front  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  High-street,  form¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  the  termination  of  a  huge 
pile  of  buildings  called  the  Luckenbooths, 
which,  for  some  inconceivable  reason,  are 
VOL.  VIII.  R 


jammed  into  the  midst  of  the  principal 
street  of  the  town,  leaving  for  passage  a 
narrow  street  on  the  north,  and  on  the 
south,  into  which  the  prison  opens,  a 
narrow  crooked  lane,  winding  betwixt 
the  high  and  sombre  walls  of  the  Tol¬ 
booth,  and  the  adjacent  houses  on  the  one 
side  and  the  buttresses  and  projections  of 
the  old  cathedral  upon  the  othy.  To 
give  some  appearance  of  gaiety  to  this 
sombre  passage,  (well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Krames,)  a  number  of  little 
booths  or  shops,  after  the  fashion  of  cob¬ 
blers’  stalls,  are  plastered  against  the 
Gothic  projections  and  abutments,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  traders  had  oc¬ 
cupied  with  nests,  bearing  the  same  pro-, 
portion  to  the  building,  every  buttress 
and  coign  vantage,  as  the  martlett  did 
in  Macbeth’s  Castle.  Of  later  years 
these  booths  have  degenerated  into  mere 
toy-shops ;  but  formerly  the  hosiers, 
hatters,  mercers,  milliners,  and  all  who 
dealt  in  the  miscellaneous  wares  now 
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termed  haberdasher’s  goods  were  to  be 
found  in  this  narrow  alley.  The  Tol- 
booth  is  the  place  where,  for  many  years, 
the  Scottish  Parliament  met ;  and  here  it 
was  James  took  refuge,  when  the  mob,  in¬ 
flamed  by  a  seditious  preacher,  rushed 
upon  him  with  the  cries  of  44  The  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon — bring  forth 
the  wicked  Haman  !” 

Adjacent  to  the  prison  is  one  of  three 
churches  into  which  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Giles  is  now  divided,  called,  from  its  vi¬ 
cinity,  the  Tolbooth  church.  It  was  the 
custom  to  bring  criminals  under  sentence 
of  death  to  this  church,  with  a  sufficient 
guard,  to  hear  and  join  in  public  worship 
on  the  sabbath  previous  to  their  execu¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  practice  is  now  discon¬ 
tinued.  Having  thus  glanced  at  the 
principal  events  in  connexion  with  the 
Tolbooth,  we  proceed  to  give  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  44  Second  Series  of  Tales 
of  My  Landlord-—” 

THE  HEART  OF  MID-LOTHIAN. 

On  the  overturning  of  the  mail-coach  at 
Gandercleuch,  we  are  informed,  in  the 
introductory  chapter,  that  our  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  be¬ 
comes  known  to  two  young  lawyers  from 
Edinburgh,  whose  dialogues  are  highly 
amusing,  and  who  relate  the  following 
story:  —  An  open  spot  in  Edinburgh, 
called  the  Grass -Market,  was  the  place  for 
executions;  and,  on  the  7  th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1736,  Andrew  Wilson,  a  smuggler 
by  trade,  long  obnoxious  to  the  collector, 
and  who  had  chosen  to  reimburse  himself 
unlawfully,  for  fines  and  seizures  upon 
his  property,  was  there  to  be  hanged  upon 
the  gibbet.  Wilson’s  crime  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  populace  of  the  blackest  dye, 
and  was  further  extenuated  by  his  generous 
rescue  of  one  Robertson,  a  colleague  in 
the  robbery,  and  a  fellow-prisoner.  This 
man  had,  by  the  strength  and  dexterity 
of  Wilson,  escaped  from  church  whilst 
hearing  the  condemned  sermon,  though 
the  latter  could  not  save  his  own  life.  An 
interference  from  the  mob  being  expected, 
the  city-guard  was  called  out,  under  the 
command  of  captain  John  Porteous,  44  a 
man  whose  name  became  too  memorable 
from  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  the 
day,  and  subsequent  events.”  Violent 
and  ungovernable,  the  captain  showed  re¬ 
sentment  and  ferocity  to  the  unfortunate 
prisoner,  aud  manacled  him  in  a  painful 
manner.  The  mob  was  disposed  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Wilson  ;  but,  though  stern 
and  indignant,  no  rescue  was  attempted, 
and  Wilson  met  his  fate.  As  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  life  was  extinct,  a  murmur  arose ; 
stones  were  levelled  at  Porteous,  and  a 
scuffle  ensued,  during  which  the  captain 


ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire,  and  several 
men  fell ;  execrations  and  threats  were 
sent  after  the  guard  ;  Porteous  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  murder,  tried,  and  condemned ; 
he  was  ordered  to  suffer  in  the  Grass- 
Market,  and  all  his  property  to  be  con¬ 
fiscated. 

44  On  the  day  when  the  unhappy  Por¬ 
teous  was  expected  to  suffer  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  the  place  of  execution,  exten¬ 
sive  as  it  is,  was  crowded  almost  to  suf¬ 
focation.  There  was  not  a  window  in  all 
the  lofty  tenements  around  it,  or  in  the 
steep  and  crooked  street  called  the  Bow, 
by  which  the  fatal  procession  was  to  de¬ 
scend  from  the  High  Street,  which  was 
not  absolutely  filled  with  spectators.  The 
uncommon  height  and  antique  appearance 
of  these  houses,  some  of  which  were  for¬ 
merly  the  property  of  the  Knights  Temp¬ 
lars,  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and 
still  exhibit  on  their  fronts  and  gables  the 
iron  cross  of  those  orders,  gave  additional 
effect  to  a  scene  in  itself  so  striking.  The 
area  of  the  Grass  Market  resembled  a 
huge  dark  lake  or  sea  of  human  heads, 
in  the  centre  of  which  arose  the  fatal  tree, 
tall,  black,  and  ominous,  from  which 
dangled  the  deadly  halter.  Every  object 
takes  interest  from  its  uses  and  associa¬ 
tions,  and  the  erect  beam  and  empty 
noose,  things  so  simple  in  themselves, 
became  objects,  on  such  an  occasion  of 
terror  and  of  solemn  interest. 

44  Amid  so  numerous  an  assembly 
there  was  scarce  a  word  spoken,  save  in 
whispers.  The  thirst  of  vengeance  was 
in  some  degree  allayed  by  its  supposed 
certainty ;  and  even  the  populace,  with 
deeper  feeling  than  they  are  wont  to  en¬ 
tertain,  suppressed  all  clamorous  exulta¬ 
tion,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  scene  of 
retaliation  in  triumph,  silent  and  decent, 
though  stern  and  relentless.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  depth  of  their  hatred  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  criminal  despised  to  display  itself 
in  anything  resembling  the  more  noisy 
current  of  their  ordinary  feelings.  Had 
a  stranger  consulted  only  the  evidence  of 
his  ears,  he  might  have  supposed  that  so 
vast  a  multitude  were  assembled  for  some 
purpose  which  affected  them  with  the 
deepest  sorrow,  and  stilled  those  noises 
which,  upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  arise 
from  such  a  concourse ;  but  if  he  gazed 
upon  their  faces,  he  would  have  been  in¬ 
stantly  undeceived.  The  compressed  lip, 
the  bent  brow,  the  stern  and  flashing  eye 
of  almost  every  one  on  whom  he  gazed, 
conveyed  the  expression  of  men  come  to 
glut  their  sight  with  triumphant  revenge. 
It  is  probable  that  the  appearance  of  the 
criminal  might  have  somewhat  changed 
the  temper  of  the  populace  in  his  favour, 
and  that  they  might  in  the  moment  of 
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death  have  forgiven  the  man  against 
whom  their  resentment  had  been  so 
fiercely  heated.  It  had,  however,  been 
destined  that  the  mutability  of  their  sen¬ 
timents  was  not  to  be  exposed  to  this 
trial.” 

Porteous  was  reprieved ;  he  had  been 
active  and  useful  to  the  magistracy,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  acted  under  a  false 
impression  of  duty.  The  people,  whose 
disappointed  revenge  had  been  so  near 
conclusion,  uttered  a  44  roar  of  indigna¬ 
tion.”  A  solemn  and  foreboding  silence 
or  murmur  succeeded,  and  threatened 
vengeance,  yet  they  dispersed  for  the  pre¬ 
sent — as  matters  were  not  ripe  for  action. 

During  this  calm  we  are  introduced  to 
several  new  characters,  particularly  a  con¬ 
scientious  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
schoolmaster,  named  Butler,  of  a  parish 
near  Edinburgh,  at  one  Saddletree’s, 
where  another  discussion  of  the  case  of 
Porteous  takes  place.  This  Saddletree  is 
remarkable  for  his  frequent  use  of  Latin 
expressions  and  quotations,  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  he  is  totally  unacquainted, 
being  an  ignorant  saddle  and  harness 
maker,  but  a  great  pedant,  and  pretends 
to  a  knowledge  of  all  the  Scottish  laws, 
&c. 

As  young  Butler  was  returning  from 
his  school  at  Libberton,  he  met  a  large 
mass  of  the  populace ;  they  compelled 
him  to  join  them,  without  knowing  their 
purpose,  and  proceeded  to  open  the  city 
gates.  They  passed  up  to  the  guard¬ 
house,  possessed  themselves  cf  the  guns, 
loch-aber  axes,  &,c.  and  then  raised  a  tre¬ 
mendous  shout  of  44  Porteous  !  Porteous ! 
Porteous !  To  the  Tolbooth  !  To  the 
Tolbooth  !”  A  tremendous  assault  of 
the  prison  now  took  place.  The  doors 
were  assailed  with  every  weapon  of  strength 
they  could  find,  and  they  relieved  each 
other  whilst  labouring  at  forcing  the  pri¬ 
son  door  ;  they,  however,  made  slow  pro¬ 
gress  at  their  exercise,  and  finally  resolved 
to  try  it  with  fire.  This  plan  succeeded ; 
long  before  the  flames  were  extinguished, 
they  rushed  through,  and  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  object  of  their  vengeance. 
A  young  man,  disguised  in  woman’s  ap¬ 
parel,  was  foremost  in  this  scene  of  riot ; 
and  whilst  seizing  their  victim,  conjured 
a  beautiful  girl,  confined  on  suspicion  of 
child-murder,  to  make  her  escape  in  the 
general  confusion.  She,  however,  re¬ 
fused  further  to  brand  her  name  with  in¬ 
famy,  and  was  the  only  prisoner,  except 
onp  Ratcliffe,  to  await  their  future  fate  in 
the  Tolbooth,  when  such  an  unexpected 
jail-delivery  takes  place.  The  young 
minister,  Butler,  was  desired  to  give  the 
best  preparation  the  time  allowed  to  the 
miserable  Porteous.  He  performed  his 
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allotted  task  as  well  as  he  was  able,  whilst 
they  repaired  to  the  Grass-Market. 

44  The  unhappy  man  was  forced  to  his 
fate  with  remorseless  rapidity.  Butler, 
separated  from  him  by  the  press,  escaped, 
the  last  horrors  of  his  struggles.  Unno¬ 
ticed  by  those  who  had  hitherto  detained 
him  as  a  prisoner,  he  fled  from  the  fatal 
spot,  without  much  caring  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  his  course  lay.  A  loud  shout  pro¬ 
claimed  the  stern  delight  with  which  the 
agents  of  this  deed  regarded  its  completion. 
Butler  then,  at  the  opening  into  the  low 
street  called  the  Cowgate,  cast  back  a  ter¬ 
rified  glance,  and  by  the  red  and  dusky 
light  of  the  torches,  he  could  discern  a 
figure  wavering  and  struggling  as  it  hung 
suspended  above  the  heads  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.” 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


HISTORY  AND  DISPERSION  OF 
THE  GIPSIES. 

(For  the  Mirror. ) 

Gipsies  or  Egyptians  are,  in  our  sta¬ 
tutes,  termed  a  counterfeit  kind  of  rogues, 
who,  disguising  themselves  both  in  their 
speech  and  apparel,  wander  up  and  down 
the  country  pretending  to  tell  fortunes, 
cure  diseases,  See.  By  enactments  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth, 
44  Egyptians  coming  into  England  are  to 
depart  the  realm  in  fifteen  days,  or  may 
be  imprisoned  ;  and  if  they  continue  here 
above  a  month,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony.”  Probably  these  extraordinary 
but  unfortunate  people  were  so  called 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  had  the 
character  of  great  cheats,  whence  the 
name  might  afterwards  pass  proverbially 
into  other  languages,  as  it  did  into  the 
Greek  and  Latin;  or  else  the  ancient 
Egyptians  being  much  versed  in  astro¬ 
nomy,  or  rather  astrology,  the  name  was 
afterwards  assumed  by  these  modern  for¬ 
tune-tellers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are 
other,  and  perhaps  better,  authorities  for 
supposing  them  to  have  been  originally 
of  the  lowest  class  of  Hindoos,  having 
emigrated,  as  is  asserted  by  some,  from 
Hindoostan  so  eaily  as  1408.  This  sup¬ 
position  is  also  supported  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  correspondent  in  No.  18G  of  the 
Mirror,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
found  this  assertion  on  the  peculiarity  of 
their  language,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
species  of  Hindoostanee,  as  is  shown  by 
a  comparison  of  grammatical  peculiari¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  words 
taken  down  as  specimens  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  from  English  gipsies,  and  from 
Turkish  gipsies  in  Hungary,  printed  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  44  Archaeologia also 
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by  selections  from  the  vocabulary  com¬ 
piled  by  Grellman,  the  learned  author  of 
a  dissertation  on  the  subject ;  and  by 
words  obtained,  as  a  translation  of  fami¬ 
liar  English  words,  from  gipsies  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  London. 
From  the  following  authorities  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  there  is  scarce  any  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  without  its  gipsies,  but  how  far  the 
treatment  they  have  received  from  civil¬ 
ized  nations,  among  whom  they  have 
been  universally  objects  of  contempt  or 
persecution,  has  tended  to  keep  them  in 
their  present  state  of  intellectual  debase¬ 
ment,  by  strengthening  their  prejudices, 
and  driving  them  to  the  usual  resources 
of  indigence,  demands  the  serious  and  dis¬ 
passionate  consideration  of  every  friend  of 
humanity. 

“  They  are,”  according  to  Blackstone, 
“  a  kind  of  commonwealth  among  them¬ 
selves  of  wandering  imposters  and  jug¬ 
glers,  who  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Germany,  about  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Munster,  it  is  true,  who 
is  followed  and  relied  upon  by  Spelman, 
fixes  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  to 
the  year  1417 ;  but  as  he  owns  that  the 
first  whom  he  ever  saw  were  in  1529,  it 
is  probably  an  error  of  the  press  for  1517, 
especially  as  other  historians  inform  us, 
that  when  sultan  Selim  conquered  Egypt 
in  the  year  1517,  several  of  the  natives 
refused  to  submit  to  the  Turkish  yoke, 
and  revolted  under  one  Zinganeus,  whence 
the  Turks  call  them  Zinganees  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  at  length  surrounded  and  banished, 
they  agreed  to  disperse  in  small  parties 
all  over  the  world,  where  their  supposed 
skill  in  the  black  art  gave  them  a  uni¬ 
versal  reception  in  that  age  of  supersti¬ 
tion  and  credulity.  In  the  compass  of  a 
very  few  years  they  gained  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  idle  proselytes  (who  imitated  then- 
language  and  complexion,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  same  arts  of  chiro¬ 
mancy,  begging  and  pilfering),  that  they 
became  troublesome,  and  even  formida¬ 
ble,  to  most  of  the  states  of  Europe. 
Hence  they  were  expelled  from  France 
in  the  year  1560,  and  from  Spain  in  1591. 
And  the  government  of  England  took  the 
alarm  much  earlier,  for  in  1530  they  are 
described,  [stat.  22  Henry  VIII.,  as  ‘  an 
outlandish  people,  calling  themselves 
Egyptians,  using  no  craft  nor  feat  of 
merchandize,  who  have  come  into  this 
realm,  and  gone  from  shire  to  shire  and 
place  to  place,  in  great  company,  and 
used  great,  subtle,  and  crafty  means  to 
deceive  the  people ;  bearing  them  in  hand 
that  they  by  palmistry  could  tell  men’s 
and  women’s  fortunes ;  and  so  many  times 
by  craft  and  subtilty  have  deceived  the 
people  of  their  money,  and  also  have  com¬ 


mitted  many  heinous  felonies  and  rob¬ 
beries.’  Wherefore  they  are  directed  to 
avoid  the  realm,  and  not  to  return  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of 
their  goods  and  chattels ;  and  upon  their 
trial  for  any  felony  which  they  may  have 
committed,  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a 
jury  de  medietate  lingua.  And  afterwards 
it  is  enacted,  by  statutes  1  and  2  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  5  Elizabeth,  that  if  any 
such  persons  shall  be  imported  into  the 
kingdom,  the  importer  shall  forfeit  40/. ; 
and  if  the  Egyptians  themselves  remain 
one  month  in  the  kingdom,  or  if  any  per¬ 
son  being  fourteen  years  old,  whether  na¬ 
tural-born  subject  or  stranger,  which  hath 
been  seen  or  found  in  the  fellowship  of 
such  Egyptians,  or  which  hath  disguised 
him  or  herself  like  them,  shall  remain  in 
the  same  one  month  at  one  or  several 
times,  it  is  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  And  Sir  M.  Hale  informs  us, 
that  at  one  Suffolk  assizes,  no  less  than 
thirteen  persons  were  executed  upon  these 
statutes  a  few  years  before  the  restoration. 
But  to  the  honour  of  our  national  huma¬ 
nity,  there  are  no  instances  more  modern 
than  this  of  carrying  these  laws  into 
practice.” 

It  is  further  observed  by  Blackstone, 
that  “  in  Scotland  they  seem  to  have  en¬ 
joyed  some  share  of  indulgence ;  for  a 
writ  of  privy  seal,  dated  1594,  supports 
John  Faw,  lord  and  earl  of  Little  Egypt , 
in  the  execution  of  justice  on  his  company 
and  flock,  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
Egypt,  and  in  punishing  certain  persons 
there  named  who  rebelled  against  him, 
left  him,  robbed  him,  and  refused  to  re¬ 
turn  home  with  him.  James’s  subjects 
are  commanded  to  assist  in  apprehending 
them,  and  in  assisting  Faw  and  his  ad¬ 
herents  to  return|home,”  There  is  a  like 
writ  in  his  favour  from  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  1553 ;  and  in  1554  he  obtained  a 
pardon  for  the  murder  of  Nunan  Small. 
So  that  it  appears  he  had  staid  long  in 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  time 
in  England,  and  from  him  this  kind  of 
strolling  people  might  receive  the  name 
of  Faw  Gang ,  which  they  still  retain. 

Pasquier  seems  to  refer  to  a  like  set  of 
people  in  the  following  cuiious  account, 
to  be  found  in  his  Recherches  de  la 
France: — “  In  August,  17th,  1427, 
came  to  Paris  twelve  penitents  as  they 
called  themselves,  viz.  a  duke,  an  earl, 
and  ten  men,  all  on  horseback,  and  call¬ 
ing  themselves  good  Christians.  They 
were  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  gave  out  that 
not  long  before  the  Christians  had  sub¬ 
dued  their  country,  and  obliged  them  to 
embrace  Christianity,  or  put  them  to 
death,  those  who  were  baptized  were 
great  lords  in  their  own  country,  and  had 
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a  king  and  queen  there.  Some  time  after 
their  conversion  the  Saracens  overrun  their 
country  and  obliged  them  to  renounce 
Christianity.  Mrhen  the'emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  king  of  Poland,  and  other 
Christian  princes  heard  this,  they  fell 
upon  them,  and  obliged  them  all,  both 
great  and  small,  to  quit  their  country  and 
go  to  the  pope  at  Rome,  who  enjoined 
them  seven  years  penance  to  wander  over 
the  world  without  lying  in  a  bed  ;  every 
bishop  and  abbot  to  give  them  ten  livres 
tournois,  and  he  gave  them  letters  to  this 
purpose  and  his  blessing.  They  had  been 
wandering  five  years  when  they  #ame  to 
Paris,  first  the  principal  people,  and  soon 
after  the  commonalty,  about  100  or  120, 
reduced  from  1,000  or  1,200  when  they 
came  from  home,  the  rest  being  dead,  and 
their  king  and  queen.  The  survivors  had 
hope  of  acquiring  some  worldly  property, 
for  the  pope  had  promised  them  a  fruitful 
country  ;  but  they  willingly  finished  their 
penance.  They  were  lodged  by  the  po¬ 
lice  out  of  the  city,  at  Chapel  St.  Denis. 
Almost  all  had  their  ears  pierced,  and  one 
or  two  silver  rings  in  each,  which  they 
said  was  esteemed  an  ornament  in  their 
country.  The  men  were  very  black,  their 
hair  curled  ;  the  women  remarkably  ugly 
and  black,  all  their  faces  scarred,  their 
hair  black  like  a  horse’s  tail ;  their  only 
habit  a  large,  old  shaggy  garment  tied 
over  the  shoulders  with  a  clotti  or  cord- 
sash,  and  under  it  a  poor  petticoat  or  shift. 
In  short  they  were  the  poorest  wretches 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  France;  and 
notwithstanding  their  poverty,  there  were 
among  them  women,  who  by  looking  into 
people’s  hands,  told  their  fortunes;  for 
they  said,  ‘  thy  wife  has  played  thee 
false.’  And  what  was  worse,  they  pick¬ 
ed  people’s  pockets  of  their  money,  and 
got  it  into  their  own,  by  telling  these 
things  by  art,  magic,  or  the  intervention 
of  the  devil,  or  by  a  certain  knack ;  but 
though  this  was  the  common  report,  I 
spoke  to  them  several  times,  but  never 
lost  a  farthing  by  them,  or  ever  saw  them 
look  into  people’s  hands.  But  the  bishop 
of  Paris  hearing  of  it,  went  thither  with 
a  friar  preacher  named  Le  Petit  Jacobin, 
who  by  the  bishop’s  order  preached  an 
excellent  sermon,  excommunicating  all 
the  men  and  women  who  pretended  to  be¬ 
lieve  these  things,  and  who  had  believed 
in  them,  and  shewn  their  hands  ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  go  away,  and 
they  departed  for  Pontoise  in  Sep¬ 
tember.” 

This  account,  says  Pasquier,  was  co¬ 
pied  from  an  old  book  in  form  of  a  jour¬ 
nal,  drawn  up  by  a  doctor  of  divinity  in 
Paris,  which  fell  into  his  hands,  and  then 
remarks,  that  however  the  stoiy  of  the 


penance  savours  of  fable,  these  wretches 
wandered  up  and  down  France  under  the 
eye,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  for  100  or  120  years.  At  length, 
in  1501,  an  edict  was  issued,  commanding 
all  officers  of  justice  to  turn  out  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  space  of  two  months, 
under  pain  of  the  galleys  and  corporal 
punishment,  all  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  assumed  the  name  of  Bohe¬ 
mians  or  Egyptians .  Raphael  Volater- 
ranus,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Geo¬ 
graphy,  says  that  this  kind  of  people 
were  derived  from  the  Uxii,  a  people  of 
Persia ;  and  that  Syllax,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople, 
says  that  they  foretold  the  empire  to  the 
emperor  Michael  Traulus. 

Sir.  Twiss  in  his  travels,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  them  in  Spain : — 
“  They  are  very  numerous  about  and  in 
Murcia,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  and  Ronda.  The 
race  of  these  vagabonds  are  found  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  The  French  call 
them  Bohemiens ,  the  Italians  Zingari , 
the  Germans  Ziegenners ,  the  Dutch  Hey - 
denen  ( Pagans ,)  the  Portuguese  Siganos , 
and  the  Spaniards  Gitanos ,  in  Latin  Cin- 
gari.  Their  language  which  is  peculiar 
to  themselves,  is  so  similar,  that  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  all  derived  from  the  same 
source.  They  began  to  appear  in  Europe 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  probably 
a  mixture  of  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians. 
The  men  are  all  thieves,  and  the  women 
libertines  ;  they  follow  no  certain  trade, 
and  have  no  fixed  religion.  They  do  not 
enter  into  the  order  of  society,  wherein 
they  are  only  tolerated.  It  is  supposed 
there  are  upwards  of  40,000  of  them  in 
Spain,  great  numbers  of  whom  are  inn¬ 
keepers  in  the  villages  and  small  towns, 
and  are  every  where  fortune-tellers.  In 
Spain  they  are  not  allowed  to  possess  any 
lands,  nor  even  to  serve  as  soldiers.  They 
marry  among  themselves,  stroll  in  troops 
about  the  country,  and  bury  their  dead 
under  water.  Their  ignorance  prevents 
their  employing  themselves  in  any  thing 
but  in  providing  for  the  immediate  wants 
of  nature,  beyond  which  even  their  ro¬ 
guishness  does  not  extend,  and  only  en¬ 
deavouring  to  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  labour  ;  they  are  contented  if  they  can 
procure  food  by  shewing  feats  of  dexte¬ 
rity,  and  only  pilfer  to  supply  themselves 
with  the  trifles  they  want ;  so  that  they 
never  render  themselves  liable  to  any  se¬ 
verer  chastisement  than  whipping  for  hav¬ 
ing  stolen  chickens,  linen,  8c c.  Most  of 
the  men  have  a  smattering  of  physic  and 
surgery,  and  are  skilled  in  tricks  per¬ 
formed  by  sleight  of  hand.”  The  fore¬ 
going  account,  says  Mr.  Twiss,  is  partly 
extracted  from  Le  Vovageur  Francois,  v. 
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16* ;  but  the  assertion  that  they  are  all 
so  abandoned  as  that  author  says,  is  too 
general;  for,  relates  Mr.  Twiss,  “  I  have 
lodged  many  times  in  their  houses,  and 
never  missed  the  most  trifling  things, 
though  I  have  left  my  knives,  forks,  can¬ 
dlesticks,  spoons,  and  linen,  at  their 
mercy,  and  I  have  more  than  once  known 
unsuccessful  attempts  made  for  a  private 
interview  with  their  young  females,  who 
virtuously  rejected  both  the  courtship  and 
the  money.” 

Munster  describes  them  as  exceedingly 
tawny  and  sun-burnt,  and  in  very  pitiful 
array,  though  they  affected  quality,  and 
travelled  with  a  train  of  hunting  dogs 
after  them  like  nobles.  He  adds,  that 
they  had  passports  from  Sigismund,  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  other  princes ;  for  that 
afterwards  they  came  into  France,  and 
thence  passed  into  England.  Probably 
from  the  passports  here  mentioned,  they 
might  by  the  vulgar  be  styled  Bohe¬ 
mians  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  the  first 
comers  or  their  children,  were  probably 
soon  reinforced  by  many  idle  persons  of 
both  sexes  ;  swarthy  skins,  dark  eyes, 
and  black  hair,  being  the  only  qualifica¬ 
tions  required  for  admission,  and  some  of 
these  might  be  heightened  by  the  sun  and 
walnut  juice.  Their  language,  or  rather 
gibberish,  might  soon  be  learned,  apd 
thus  their  numbers  in  all  likelihood 
quickly  increased,  till  they  became  alarm¬ 
ing,  when  those  severe  statutes  were  pro¬ 
mulgated  against  them,  whose  great 
severity  prevented  their  intended  effect 
or  execution. 

Harrison  in  his  description  of  England 
prefixed  to  Hollinshed’s  Chronicle,  1577, 
describing  the  various  sorts  of  cheats 
practised  by  the  voluntary  poor,  after  "enu¬ 
merating  those  who  maim  or  disfigure 
their  bodies  by  sores,  or  counterfeit  the 
guise  of  labourers  or  serving-men,  or  ma¬ 
riners  seeking  for  ships  which  they  have 
not  lost,  to  extort  charity,  adds,  4‘  it  is 
not  yet  full  sixty  years  since  this  trade 
began  ;  but  how  it  hath  prospered  since 
that  time  it  is  easy  to  judge,  for  they  are 
now  supposed,  of  one  sex  and  another,  to 
amount  unto  above  10,000  persons,  as  I 
have  heard  reported.  Moreover,  in  coun¬ 
terfeiting  the  Egyptian  rogues,  they  have 
devised  a  language  among  themselves 
which  they  name  canting ,  but  others  ped¬ 
lars  French,  a  speech  compact  thirty 
years  since  of  English  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  odd  words  of  their  own  devising, 
without  all  order  or  reason ;  and  yet  such 
is  it,  as  none  but  themselves  are  able  to 
understand.  The  first  deviser  thereof  was 
hanged  by  the  neck,  a  just  reward,  no 
doubt,  for  his  deceits,  and  a  common  end 
to  all  of  that  profession.” 


The  Gahets  were  as  singular  and  dis¬ 
tinct  a  set  of  people  in  Berne,  Gascoigne, 
and  the  city  Bourdeaux.  In  Gascoigne, 
says  the  Abbe  Venuti,  they  wrent  by  the 
name  of  Cagots  and  Capots ,  and  in  Na¬ 
varre  by  that  of  Agots.  Suspected  as 
strangers  settled  in  towns  against  the  will 
of  the  proper  inhabitants,  they  were  not 
only  held  incapable  of  possessing  any 
office  or  employ,  but  so  abhorred,  as  to  be 
destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  con¬ 
fined  to  distant  habitations,  forbidden  to 
intermarrjr  or  even  resort  with  the  citi¬ 
zens,  debarred  the  use  of  arms,  condemn¬ 
ed  to  wear  a  mark  on  their  clothes  of  a 
goose’s  foot,  and  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  congregation  even  in  the  churches, 
where  they  were  forced  to  have  separate 
fonts,  and  were  denied  the  privilege  of 
kissing  the  pix.  Every  stigma  has  been 
set  on  them  from  the  year  1460,  as 
wretches  deemed  the  descendants  of  Goths 
and  Arians,  of  Saracen  lepers,  the  miser¬ 
able  remains  of  Abderhamen’s  army  after 
his  defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  of  rapacious 
Jews,  or  of  Protestant  Christians.  In  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  Bour¬ 
deaux,  Yenuti,  endeavours  to  accommo¬ 
date  these  different  etymologies  by  deriv¬ 
ing  this  sobriquet,  v/hicb  in  other 
provinces  of  France  is  written  Gezites  or 
Gezitains ,  from  Giezi  or  Gehazi ,  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  who  were 
smitten  by  him  with  the  same  infectious 
disorder  the  leprosy,  which  these  unhappy 
people  are  supposed  to  have  contracted  by 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  a  distem- 
er  held  as  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of 
ivine  wrath,  equal  with  the  curse  of  Cain, 
or  the  punishment  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram.  In  Lower  Bretagne  these 
wretches  went  by  the  name  of  Caqueux , 
Cacaus ,  or  Caquins ,  in  Latin  Cacosi ,  and 
distemper  Cacosmos. 

The  Abbe  Venuti  concludes  with  in¬ 
forming  us,  that  in  1756,  the  parliament 
of  Bourdeaux  put  a  stop,  by  authority,  to 
the  ill-treatment  of  these  pretended  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  race  of  Giezi,  by  the 
several  names  of  Agots ,  Cagots ,  Gahets , 
and  Ladres  or  lepers,  who  were  no  longer 
to  be  debarred  the  common  rights  of  citi¬ 
zens,  or  excluded  from  public  assemblies, 
offices,  and  churches.  This  was  confirm¬ 
ed  in  1746 ;  and  to  our  reproach  as 
Englishmen  and  Protestants,  were  we  an¬ 
ticipated  in  an  act  of  comprehensive  hu¬ 
manity  in  remedying  the  defects  of  their 
habits,  or  of  holding  out  to  the  well  dis¬ 
posed  encouragement  to  reformation. 

F.  R.  Y. 
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THEORIZING. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Tom  Twister,  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
has  devoted  many  of  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  to  the  study  of  natural  philoso¬ 
phy  :  he  has  formed  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  every  science  which  treats  of  the  mo¬ 
difications  and  states  of  matter,  whether 
in  the  orbit  of  Saturn  or  in  the  common 
sewer  ;  and  to  so  great  perfection  have  his 
faculties  arrived,  that  he  perceives  by  in¬ 
tuition,  what  others  discover  only  by  ra¬ 
tiocination. 

He  has  long  endeavoured  to  connect 
the  sciences  into  one  harmonious  whole, 
to  make  astronomy  applicable  to  gastro¬ 
nomy,  and  geology  to  osteology,  but  he 
has  not  yet  succeeded,  whether  from  want 
of  patronage  or  the  futility  of  his  reason¬ 
ing,  I  cannot  determine.  About  ten  years 
back,  he  wrote  a  profound  treatise  on 
the  existence  of  a  lunar  passage,  and  he 
made  his  way  so  clear,  and  so  easy,  that 
nothing  was  wanting,  but  to  attempt  its 
practicability;  the  attempt  was  never 
made,  and  the  selenites  are  still  in  ignor¬ 
ance  respecting  the  substantial  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain. 

A  plan  more  recently  formed,  promised 
to  have  a  surprising  effect  on  the  uni¬ 
verse,  if  put  in  execution  :  he  proposed 
making  large  incisions  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  till  that  mass  of  perennial  fire, 
which  Dr.  Darwin  supposed  the  interior 
of  the  globe  to  contain,  was  arrived  at ; 
he  anticipated,  that  then  the  fire  would 
burst  forth,  and  cause  the  gelidity  of  win¬ 
ter  to  relent  before  the  genial  warmth  of 
an  artificial  summer.  He  intended  to 
put  the  scheme  in  practice  first  in  Lap- 
land,  or  some  other  far  northern  country, 
and  he  expected  to  render  those  bereal  re¬ 
gions  the  rivals  of  the  south — indeed  he 
intended  to  have  stayed,  till  he  could 
bring  over  septentrion  grapes,  figs,  and 
pomegranates.  This  plan  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  because  it  was  impracticable ;  he 
could  not  meet  with  an  individual  who 
would  venture  to  dig  so  near  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  fire,  which  possibly  might  rush  forth 
and  consume  the  labourer  in  its  stupend¬ 
ous  flames;  a  digging  machine  he  could 
not  apply  to  his  purpose,  and  thus  the 
arctic  nations  yet  shiver  with  cold,  and 
instead  of  an  austral  warmth,  still  feel 
the  frigorific  effects  of  their  chilly  cli¬ 
mate. 

Tom  did  conjecture  opening  a  number 
of  those  furnaces  in  England,  but  I  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  the  summer  the  furnaces 
would  be  very  injurious,  and  as  they 
could  never  be  extinguished,  the  incon¬ 
venience  would  overbalance  the  advan¬ 
tage.  lie  acquiesced  in  my  remark ;  and 


after  nights  of  deep  toil,  and  days  of  flat¬ 
tering  expectation,  he  allowed  Dr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  fire  to  burn  unmolested,  and  con¬ 
tentedly  suffered  Vesuvius  and  Etna  to 
be  its  principal  European  outlets. 

Tom,  like  many  more  theorists,  was 
once  near  discovering  the  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion.  While  his  plan  was  concocting,  he 
kept  profound  silence,  no  one  could  learn 
from  the  most  distant  hint,  on  what  prin¬ 
ciple  the  machine  was  to  act ;  after  some 
months’  study  he  announced  the  machine 
complete,  and  moreover,  that  it  had  con¬ 
tinued  in  motion,  incessantly  for  two 
days  ;  this  was  in  good  earnest,  and  Tom 
invited  me,  and  several  of  his  friends  to 
dinner,  after  which  he  was  to  exhibit  his 
invention.  On  the  appointed  day  a  good 
number  assembled  ;  all  the  converse  turn¬ 
ed  on  Tom’s  genius  :  one  expatiated  on 
the  munificent  premium  Tom  would  re¬ 
ceive  ;  another  hoped  that  Tom  would 
not  forget  his  old  friends  when  he  had 
acquired  such  merited  opulence  ;  a  third 
dilated  on  immortal  fame,  and  a  fourth, 
begged  Tom  to  associate  his  name  with 
the  concern,  in  any  way,  if  it  were  only 
as  the  bearer  of  the  machine,  so  that  he 
might  enjoy  commensurate  fame.  Thus 
they  talked  till  the  cloth  was  removed. 
Tom  then  went  to  his  cupboard.  The 
company  sat  in  silence  and  suspense. 
Tom  brought  out  a  small  mahogany  box, 
lifted  the  lid,  and — a  wheel  appeared  !  ! 
— not  in  motion,  but  perfectly  quiescent ! 
Vexation,  rage,  despair,  seized  poor  Tom ; 
he  stamped,  and  even  swore,  while  the 
company  gazed  in  silent  amazement ;  at 
length,  Tom  became  calmer,  and  we  all 
gave  in  our  opinions  respecting  it,  seria¬ 
tim;  one  coxcomical  fellow,  who  had 
been  gravely  scribbling  on  a  card  for  the 
last  five  minutes,  assured  Tom,  that  the 
principle  of  his  machine  was  errone¬ 
ous ;  for  after  the  wheel  had  revolved 
999,999,999,999  times,  it  would  neces¬ 
sarily  stop  :  this  he  declared  was  founded 
on  algebraical  process  ;  none  of  us  at  the 
moment  could  disprove  it,  and  Tom 
seemed  to  believe  it.  To  have  stayed 
long  would  have  been  intrusive ;  we 
therefore  all  left  the  house  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  poor  Tom  passed  many  a 
long  day  and  night  afterwards  in  a  state 
of  phrenetic  insanity. 

On  the  connexion  of  geology  with  hu¬ 
manity,  Tom  used  to  be  very  great : 
“  We  know,”  said  he,  u  that  man  is 
created  from  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  the 
earth  is  the  cause ;  the  man  is  the 
effect.  Now  causes  and  effects,  and  effects 
and  causes  are  closely  connected,  and  I 
therefore  believe,  that  there  is  a  secret , 
indefinable ,  incomprehensible ,  something , 
which  connects  humanity  with  terrene 
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matter.  Men  possibly  owe  their  tempers 
and  inclinations  to  their  component  parts, 
— one  formed  of  London  clay,  is  doubt- 
less  more  an  epicurean  than  a  peripa¬ 
tetic  :  one  formed  of  plastic  clay,  is 
doubtless  more  easily  operated  upon,  than 
one  formed  of  old  red  sand  :  one  formed 
of  chalk,  is  doubtless  less  lutarious  than 
one  formed  of  coal.”  Thus  he  argued  ; 
and  he  gloried  in  the  thought,  that  at 
some  future  period,  the  knowledge  of  soils 
and  earthy  substances,  would  lead  to  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 

I  guessed  Tom  was  at  another  scheme 
lately,  from  not  receiving  a  letter  from 
him  for  the  last  six  months  ;  as  I  was 
conjecturing,  the  other  day,  the  reason  of 
this  neglect,  a  letter  arrived,  which,  from 
its  singular  contents,  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  publish. 

Dear  — — — ., 

For  the  last  six  months  I  have  been 
intently  studying  astronomy  and  era- 
niology :  you  will  perhaps  smile  at  the  in¬ 
congruity  of  these  sciences,  but  that  is  the 
very  reason  why  I  study  them  conjointly. 
I  wish  to  establish  a  connexion  between 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  develope- 
ments  of  the  scull — a  connection,  which 
will  not  only  benefit  the  human  raee,  but 
also  establish  my  fame  on  an  immuta¬ 
ble  foundation.  I  have  theoretically  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
cause  developements  by  the  agency  of  the 
moon  ;  you  well  know  the  moon  has  great 
attractive  powers,  its  effects  on  our  globe 
evinces  this ;  now  having  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemistry,  I  have  compounded  a 
lineo-protractivo-caustico-attractivo,  that 
is,  a  certain  glutinous  substance  which 
has  a  great  sympathy  with  the  moon’s  at- 
traheney ;  now  the  person  desiring  any 
developement,  must  first  get  his  head 
shaved,  and  then  apply  this  glutinous 
substance  to  the  part  where  he  wishes  the 
hump  to  rise ;  he  has  then  to  leave  the  rest 
to  the  moon  ;  he  should  immediately  stand 
in  its  beams,  and  the  moon’s  sympathy  is 
so  great  for  the  glutinous  substance,  and 
the  glutinous  substance  has  so  great  an 
affection  for  the  subjacent  part  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  that  the  scull  will  by  this  catena¬ 
rian  influence  be  drawn  from  its  former 
form  ;  it  will  be  tumulated.  I  have  but 
roughly  sketched  my  plan,  I  can  write 
no  more  just  now,  for  the  moon  is  now 
shining  full  on  the  window.  I  stood  last 
night  in  the  moonshine  for  four  hours,  but 
my  agitation  for  its  success,  counteiacted 
the  desired  effect.  I  wish  to  raise  an  or¬ 
gan  of  concentrativeness  of  which  I  am 
somewhat  deficient,  I  consequently  back  * 

“  Mr.  T.  meant  he  stood  with  his  back  towards 
the  moon. 


the  moon.  I  am  now  going  to  subject 
my  head  again  to  the  operation  of  the 
moonbeams.  lake  a  hero,  1  wish  to  en¬ 
counter  all  the  dangers,  as  well  as  receive 
all  the  advantages  of  my  original  seieno- 
graphical  theory. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Tom.  Twister. 

I  must  confess  I  was  astonished  at  this 
epistle,  but  following  his  example,  I  re¬ 
turned  the  following  answer,  without  any 
complimentary  introduction,  or  valetu¬ 
dinarian  information : — 

My  Dear  Tom, 

You  well  know  that  the  lunar  and  ter¬ 
restrial  attractions  are  reciprocal ;  I  am 
therefore  fearful  that  while  the  moon 
draws  tire  head  one  way,  the  earth  will 
draw  it  the  contrary,  so  that  the  attrac¬ 
tions  will  neutralize  each  other.  This  is 
but  conjecture  ;  your  experience  will  prove 
its  truth  or  falsity ;  but  I  do  think  that 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  is  so  great,  as 
to  prevent  those  tumuli  which  you  so 
anxiously  expect. 

Yours,  &c. 

I  have  not  yet  received  a  rejoinder,  or 
any  information  respecting  Tom’s  suc¬ 
cess  :  should  he  favour  me  with  another 
epistle,  I  shall  most  probably  promul¬ 
gate  it.  J. 

STANZAS. 
f  For  the  Mirror . ) 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove, 

That  what  I  lov’d,  and  long  must  love. 

Like  common  earth  may  rot ! 

Byron. 

I  saw  thy  grave ! — I  know  it  well— 

And  it  was  dark  and  drear — 

For  me  there  needed  none  to  tell 
The  tale  of  one  so  dear. 

They  told  me  all— they  told  me  all — 

1  never  wept  or  sigh’d  ; 

Heaven’s  tears  in  dew  might  o’er  thee  fill!. 
But  all  ol  mine  were  dried ! 

The  place  where  thy  lov’d  form  is  laid. 

It  is  not  meet  for  thee  ; 

No  turf  is  there — no  cypress  shade — 

No  mourning  willow-tree. 

And  they  that  stood  around  thy  bed. 

When  thy  last  pang  was  nigh, 

They  heeded  not  thy  drooping  head. 

That  one  so  tair  should  die  ! 

Thou  wert  far  from  thy  native  land. 

From  those  who  lov’d  thee  well  ; 

They  w  ere  not  near  to  clasp  thy  hand. 

To  lisp  a  sad  farewell ! 

I  think  on  what  thou  wert  so  late, 

I  look  around  with  dread — 

I  look  around  disconsolate— 

Art  thou  for  ever  fled  T 

It  seems  an  hour,  and  but  an  hour. 

The  fairest  thou  wert  here ; 

And  death  has  made  thee,  by  his  pow  'r, 

A  thing  to  weep— to  fear  ! 
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A  thing  I  would  not  look  upon. 

Nor  one  who  lor’d  thee  most ; 

Is  all  thy  peerless  beauty  gone, 

For  ever,  ever  lost  ? 

No — it  is  but  a  form  of  clay. 

That  is  the  earthworm’s  food  ; 

A  brittle  image  of  a  day — 

A  bubble  on  the  flood  ! 

But  thou— the  better  part  of  thee 
la  now  the  guest  of  heaven  ; 

And  glory  mortals  may  not  see, 

To  thee,  so  lov’d,  is  given  1 

I  weep  not  that  no  flow’rets  wave, 

Or  willow  o’er  thy  tomb, 

Or  that  around  thy  lowly  grave 
All  wears  a  face  of  gloom. 

Thou  art  not  there — thou  art  not  there — 
I  knew  it  could  not  be  ; 

So  lov’d,  so  wept,  so  young,  so  fair! 

It  is  not  meet  for  thee, 

delect  33togvaj)ljj>. 

No.  XLVI. 


MRS.  MATTOCKS. 

This  distinguished  actress  of  the  old 
school  of  comedy  appears  to  have  been 
born  about  the  year  1745.  She  was,  as 
it  may  be  termed,  a  child  of  the  stage. 
Her  father,  Mr.  Hallam,  was,  at  one 
period,  manager  of  Goodman’s  Fields 
theatre  ;  her  mother  was  related  to  Beard, 
the  principal  singer  of  his  time;  and  a 
brother  of  hers,  some  years  ago,  was  the 
manager  of  a  theatrical  company  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Her  father,  in  a  dispute  with  Mack- 
lin,  the  celebrated  Shylock,  at  a  rehearsal, 
received  so  severe  a  wound  in  the  eye 
from  the  walking-stick  of  the  ruffian — 
which,  in  fact,  Macklin  was,  that  he  died 
on  the  spot.  Macklin  was  tried  for  the 
offence  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  acquitted, 
as  it  was  deemed  the  effect  of  sudden 
passion,  not  of  malice  prepense.  Receiv¬ 
ing  a  superior  education,  Miss  Hallam 
voluntarily  adopted  the  stage  as  a  pur¬ 
suit,  and  came  forward  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  high  accomplishments.  All  her 
early  appearances  were  in  singing  charac¬ 
ters  ;  she  was  the  first  Louisa  in  the 
opera  of  the  u  Duenna.”  Occasionally 
she  attempted  tragedy,  but  with  little  suc¬ 
cess.  In  her  performance  of  the  second 
character  in  Hook’s  tragedy  of  u  Cyrus,” 
she  was  completely  thrown  into  the  back¬ 
ground  by  the  fine  figure  and  admirable 
acting  of  Mrs.  Yates  in  Mandane,  the 
heroine  of  the  piece.  Study  and  observa¬ 
tion,  however,  induced  her  to  attempt 
the  sprightly  parts  of  low  comedy,  such 
as  abigails,  citizens’  wives,  &c. ;  and  ia 
these  she  succeeded  to  her  wishes.  The 
delicacy  of  her  person,  the  vivacity  of 
her  temper,  and  a  distinguishing  judg¬ 


ment,  all  showed  themselves  to  advantage 
in  this  walk,  and  she  rapidly  became  a 
universal  favourite  with  the  town.  This 
is  no  slight  praise,  when  we  consider  that 
amongst  her  contemporaries  were  Mrs. 
Green  (Sheridan’s  first  Duenna)  and  Mrs. 
Abington  ;  and  that,  in  the  early  part  of 
her  career,  even  Mrs.  Clive  had  not  left 
the  stage.  Miss  Hallam  stood  thus  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  when  Mr. 
Mattocks,  of  the  same  theatre,  first  paid 
his  addresses  to  her.  He  was  a  vocal 
performer  of  some  consequence,  and  a 
respectable  actor.  A  mutual  attachment 
appears  to  have  ensued ;  and,  to  avoid 
the  opposition  of  the  lady’s  parents,  the 
lovers  took  a  trip  to  France,  and  were 
married.  The  union,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  very  happy  one ; 
infidelities  on  both  sides  led  to  an  open 
rupture  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  a 
separation.  Notwithstanding  this,  when 
Mr.  Mattocks,  some  years  afterwards, 
became  manager  of  the  Liverpool  theatre, 
his  wife  performed  there  all  the  principal 
characters.  The  speculation  proving  un¬ 
fortunate,  Mrs.  Mattocks  reengaged  her¬ 
self  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  where, 
we  believe,  she  held  an  uninterrupted 
engagement,  as  an  actress  of  first-rate 
celebrity  in  her  walk,  until  her  final  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  stage,  now  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Hers  was  the  most 
affecting  theatrical  leave-taking  we  ever 
witnessed.  She  had  played  with  all  the 
freshness  and  spirit  of  a  woman  in  her 
prime,  the  part  of  Flora,  in  “  The  Won¬ 
der,”  to  Cooke’s  Don  Felix.  After  the 
play,  she,  having  changed  her  stage  dress 
for  the  lady-like  attire  of  black  silk,  was 
led  forward  by  Cooke  in  a  suit  of  black 
velvet,  with  weepers,  &c.  Her  feelings 
enabled  her  to  utter  only  a  few  impressive 
words.  There  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in 
the  house  ;  she  retired  amidst  the  most 
heartfelt  plaudits  of  the  theatre.  Mrs. 
Mattocks  possessed  a  good  stage-face  and 
figure  ;  and  her  broad  stare,  her  formal 
deportment,  her  coarse  comic  voice,  and 
her  high  colouring,  enabled  her  to  give 
peculiar  effect  to  the  characters  in  which 
she  excelled.  In  the  delivery  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous  epilogues  of  the  late  Miles  Peter 
Andrews,  which  always  required  dashing 
spirit,  and  the  imitation  of  vulgar  man¬ 
ners,  she  was  eminently  successful.  She 
is  understood  to  have  been  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite  of  her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte.  She  has  left  one  daughter,  who 
married  Mr.  Hewson,  a  barrister.  That 
gentleman,  unfortunately,  lived  only  a 
few  years  after  the  union.  The  portion 
which  he  received  with  his  wife  was  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  City 
pleaderships  ;  the  precaution  of  insuring 
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Mr.  Hewson’s  life  was  overlooked  ;  and, 
upon  his  death,  after  holding  the  appoint¬ 
ment  not  more  than  a  year  or  two,  the 
purchase-money  was,  in  consequence, 
lost  to  his  widow.  Mrs.  Mattocks  died 
on  the  25th  of  June,  where  she  had  long 
resided,  at  Kensington. 


No.  XXIV. 


VISIT  TO  A  COUNTRY  FAIR. 

One  evening,  during  my  stay  at  the  Rec¬ 
tory,  I  started  for  a  solitary  walk.  The 
sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  the  sun, 
still  almost  arrayed  in  his  meridian  glory, 
displayed  his  honest  countenance  reced¬ 
ing  through  the  wide  expanse  of  the  clear 
transparent  hemisphere.  I  sauntered  on¬ 
wards,  till  I  was  led  by  frequent  bursts 
of  merriment  to  a  scene  unusual,  perhaps, 
to  some  of  my  readers.  It  was  a  village 
wake,  or  fair,  one  of  nature’s  holidays  ; 
where  she  throws  aside  jerkin  and  spade 
to  indulge  in  uncurbed  festivity ;  or 
rather,  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  meet  annually  to  feast,  drink,  play, 
make  love,  and  break  heads.  Such  was 
the  scene  I  now  entered  upon,  though  not 
quite  unexpectedly,  as  I  had  gained  some 
notice  of  it  beforehand  by  several  noisy 
groups  of  peasants  hastening  past  me  to 
this  attracting  point  of  all  that  is  pre¬ 
eminent,  beautiful,  or  interesting  in  the 
country  circle.  For  this  is  the  emporium 
of  village  fashion ;  the  Hyde-park  of  the 
lustics ;  where  the  farmer  doffs  his  lea¬ 
ther  buskins  and  nail-studded  boots  for 
decent  worsted  hose,  set  off  by  shoes  or¬ 
namented  with  the  same  gleaming  buckles 
that  bespangled  the  legs  of  his  forefathers. 
The  huge  shaggy  coat,  the  faithful  com¬ 
panion  of  his  labours  through  all  weathers, 
is  ejected  this  one  day  for  verdant  green 
or  russet  brown.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
rarely -used  red  waistcoat  rises  in  roseate 
splendour  across  his  muscular  chest,  leav¬ 
ing  just  room  enough  at  the  neck  to  per¬ 
mit  the  snow-white  cravat  to  be  seen ; 
which  his  good  dame  herself  has  adjusted 
with  the  utmost  care.  The  scene  of  this 
rural  saturnalia  was  a  fine  verdant  lawn, 
extending  like  an  amphitheatre  towards  a 
wood  skirting  the  village.  I  was  not  long 
in  finding  an  eminence  from  whence  I 
might  reconnoitre  this  motley  scene,  as 
well  as  the  tumultuous  hubbub  of  show¬ 
men  and  visitors  would  allow.  I  found, 
to  my  sorrow,  that  I  had  come  too  late 
for  the  donkey-racing,  and  various  other 
sports ;  and,  at  present,  found  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  to  consist  of  some 
youths  breaking  each  other’s  heads  with 


true  English  courage ,  and  certain  parties 
in  swings,  hanging  between  heaven  and 
earth,  at  what  appeared  to  me  no  very 
pleasant  height.  To  those  who  were 
tired  of  the  sports,  delicacies  were  not 
wanting  from  the  new-made  gingerbread 
to  the  inviting  plum  ;  amongst  the 
booths  also  were  seen  some  few  decorated 
most  splendidly  with  toys,  where  the  rus¬ 
tic  gallant  might  purchase  a  thimble  or  a 
pair  of  garters  for  his  fair  adorable.  One 
or  two  showmen  might  be  observed  offer¬ 
ing  the  shattered  carcass  of  a  cap  for  con¬ 
tributions,  and  again  they  made  the  skies 
reecho  as  they  shouted  out  the  murdered 
names  of  the  grandees  displayed  through 
the  glass  hole  to  their  visiters. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  some  gigantic 
oaks  was  a  band  of  venerable  fathers,  and 
at  some  distance  a  circle  of  aged  dames, 
applauding  the  gambols  of  their  sons, 
and  refreshing  themselves  with  jugs  of 
village  ale  and  tales  of  past  times.  At 
this  moment  my  eye  was  caught  by  some 
smoke  that  rose  circling  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees  in  another  part  of  the  wood,  and 
throwing  a  dusky  hue  over  the  surround¬ 
ing  foliage ;  and,  on  a  more  curious  in¬ 
spection,  I  discovered  a  group  of  gipsies 
stationed  there,  like  the  twelve  deities  of 
the  forest,  to  utter  their  oracles  from  the 
native  oak.  These  wanderers,  equally  with 
many  others,  had  come  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fair,  and  were  dealing  out  pottery- 
ware  and  fortunes  by  wholesale.  They 
were  bargaining  for  pots  and  pans,  killing 
some  damsels  and  marrying  others  in 
quick  succession  ;  and,  urged  by  my  in¬ 
nate  spirit  of  curiosity,  I  approached  to 
take  a  nearer  view  of  them.  In  the  midst 
sat  two  sibyls  hanging  over  the  fumes  of 
a  pot,  containing  their  evening’s  repast, 
and  feeding  the  slender  fixe  from  time  to 
time  with  sticks  they  had  gathered  in  the 
wood.  Near  them  were  playing  two  or 
three  barefooted  little  urchins,  that  had, 
perhaps,  known  a  better  fate  and  better 
living.  But  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
were  two  black-eyed  lasses,  with  red 
cloaks  flung  with  an  air  of  negligence 
over  their  shoulders,  while  their  sun¬ 
burnt,  their  impressive  and  handsome, 
features,  were  partly  shrouded  by  a  capa¬ 
cious  hood  and  bonnet.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  gipsy  settlement  bore  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  their  appearance ; 
there  were  two  or  three  men  engaged  in 
selling  knives,  & c.,  whose  countenances 
seemed  to  have  manfully  endured  and  op¬ 
posed  every  extremity  of  weather,  and 
might,  perhaps,  to  a  better  physiogno¬ 
mist  than  myself,  have  borne  a  sinister 
cast  of  expression,  indicative  of  a  mind 
capable  of  foraging  in  the  neighbouring 
hen-roosts.  But  leaving  these  prophet- 
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esses  ami  a  tattered  old  man  apparently 
the  ruler  of  the  tribe  to  their  profitable 
avocations,  I  once  more  returned  to  the 
fair  itself. 

Here  there  were  decisive  marks  of  the 
approach  of  even,  and  of  the  finishing  of 
this  grand  gala.  The  swings,  relaxing  in 
their  rapid  motion,  moved  heavily  and 
slowly  to  and  fro,  like  the  pendulum  of 
a  huge  family  clock,  that  may  be  seen  in 
the  corner  of  some  fragrant  kitchen, 
gleaming  in  all  its  rich  japannery,  and, 
with  one  mighty  well-known  tick,  in¬ 
forming  the  ruddy-faced,  perspiring  scul¬ 
lion,  that  the  potatoes  have  boiled  enough. 
The  lately  stentorian  voices  of  the  show¬ 
men  died  away  in  their  throats,  with  a 
gurgling  murmur  resembling  the  sound  of 
distant  waters.  The  venerable  patriarchs 
were  rising  one  by  one,  with  slow  gravity, 
from  their  verdant  seats,  and  with  one 
last  look  at  the  empty  jug,  each  buttoned 
up  his  capacious  flowing  doublet,  raised 
with  a  shrug  the  waistband  of  his 
breeches,  shouldered  his  club  stick,  the 
trusty  supporter  of  his  steps,  and  wended 
on  his  way  homeward.  The  teapot  of 
the  merry  dames,  drained  to  its  lees, 
stood  idly  on  the  table,  tire  cups  and 
saucers  ceased  to  rattle,  the  hearty  laugh 
of  pleasure  and  delight  was  no  longer 
heard,  and  the  bustling  matrons  reclin¬ 
ing  on  the  arms  of  their  spouses,  were 
draggling  away  their  giggling  daughters, 
who  on  every  possible  opportunity  turn¬ 
ed  their  heads  to  catch  one  last  glance  of 
their  affianced  lovers.  The  birds  were 
slumbering  in  the  woods,  the  sheepbells 
tinkled  no  more  over  the  plain,  and  I  was 
left  alone  and  unregarded  under  the  shade 
of  the  forest-tree,  that  waved  with  a  hol¬ 
low,  Tremulous  murmur,  as  if  admonish¬ 
ing  me  to  begone,  lest  by  loitering  I 
should  disturb  the  nocturnal  gambols  of 
Mab  and  her  fairy  train.  I  lost  no  time 
in  obeying  them,  and  being  enabled  to 
find  my  way  through  the  wood  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  soon  found  myself  far 
distant  from  the  theatre  of  my  evening’s 
amusement,  of  which,  as  I  looked  back 
for  a  parting  farewell,  not  a  vestige  re¬ 
mained,  save  the  smoke  of  the  gipsy 
fire,  flitting  in  fantastic  forms  over  the 
verdant  branches  of  the  trees,  and  oppos¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  orb 
above  me. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

SfluWft  journals* 

FUNEREAL  OBSEQUIES  OF  A 
BURMESE  PRIEST. 

The  following  whimsical  description  of 
the  honorary  funereal  rites  paid  to  the 


body  of  a  Poonhgee.  or  priest,  in  the 
golden  empire,  display  a  trait  in  the 
manners  of  the  people  altogether  pe¬ 
culiar. 

A  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  Enter - 
prize  at  Rangoon  the  last  time,  the  obse¬ 
quies  of  a  Poonhgee  had  been  celebrated 
near  Rangoon,  at  the  Elephant  trees,  with 
much  pomp.  If  we  describe  the  ceremony 
as  detailed  to  us,  we  shall,  we  believe, 
give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the 
mode  of  paying  honour  to  the  remains  of 
a  Poonhgee,  which  differs  entirely  from 
that  observed  towards  a  common  corpse. 
When  the  breath  was  out  of  the  Poonh- 
gee’s  body,  he  was  embalmed  with  the 
costliest  spices  procurable ;  his  embalmed 
body  was  then  put  into  a  large  box,  full 
of  honey,  which  was  locked  up.  Intelli¬ 
gence  was  then  sent  by  express  to  the 
neighbouring  provinces  or  districts,  stating 
that  the  Poonhgee  was  dead  and  lying  in 
state,  or  rather  in  honey  ;  and  that  on  a 
certain  day  the  ceremony  of  caring  him 
would  take  place  at  the  Elephant  trees. 
This  ceremony  of  caring  consists  in  placing 
the  corpse  of  the  Poonghee  in  a  vast  and 
stately  car.  The  assembled  multitude 
from  the  different  districts  then  strive  to 
drag  the  car,  one  party  one  way,  and  one 
the  other.  The  first  may  be  called  wa- 
terers,  and  the  second  firers.  If  the  wa- 
terers  succeed  in  dragging  the  car  their 
way,  in  spite  of  the  opposing  party,  they 
have  the  right  of  committing  the  Poonh¬ 
gee,  car  and  all,  to  the  river.  If  the  fire 
party,  on  the  contrary,  gain  the  victory, 
they  dispose  of  the  Poonhgee  and  his  ap¬ 
purtenances  by  fire. 

Three  months  after  the  demise  of  our 
Poonhgee,  the  box  containing  his  holi¬ 
ness  was  produced  at  the  Elephant  trees, 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  the  most  of 
whom  had  come  many  days’  journey  to 
do  honour  to  the  Poonhgee,  and,  indeed, 
to  wake  him  with  a  degree  of  spirit,  that 
wanted  only  the  whisky  to  render  the 
whole  scene  Irish  to  a  high  degree. 

The  morning  was  ushered  in  not  with 
the  ringing  of  bells,  but  with  the  wring¬ 
ing  of  ears  and  noses  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
wrestling  and  pugilistic  contests.  It  was, 
we  learn,  a  highly  interesting  spectacle 
to  see  the  chivalry  of  Ava  and  Pegue  in 
active  energy  on  this  most  imposing  oc¬ 
casion.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  it 
was  met  by  an  amphitheatre  of  human 
heads,  and  the  ear  was  greeted  on  every 
side  by  the  confused  but  continuous  hum 
of  human  voices.  In  the  rear  of  all  sat 
or  stood  the  sage  and  aged,  the  children, 
the  old  women,  and  the  young  squaws ,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  for  really 
we  are  nescient  of  the  Burmese  phrase  of 
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courtesy  in  mentioning  a  young  lady ;  let 
squaw  pass  then. 

The  young  squaws  were  dressed  with  a 
degree  of  splendour,  which  evinced  that 
much  anxiety  to  the  duties  of  the  toilet 
had  been  felt  on  that  eventful  morning. 
Some  of  them  wore  a  tight  muslin  bod- 
dice,  but  the  most  were  garnished  forth 
in  a  very  “  Nora  Creina ”  style  indeed. 
Instead  of  the  muslin,  others  chose  a  kind 
of  silk  tartan,  and  their  beautiful  forms 
were  by  no  means  in  any  part  too  much 
veiled  from  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  Spartan  free¬ 
dom  about  the  limbs  and  torso,  which 
would  have  been  particularly  engaging  in 
the  eyes  of  an  artist. 

In  the  midst — and  no  doubt  excited  to 
feats  of  gallant  daring  by  the  presence  of 
the  ladies — stood  the  young  men  and 
dandies.  Some  cudgeled,  some  wrestled, 
some  sang,  and  some  absolutely  boxed,  in 
a  manner  that  convinces  us,  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  not  confined  to  the  Fives’  Court, 
or  the  Fancy.  This  exercise  gave  an  ap¬ 
petite  for  breakfast,  and  the  multitude 
sat,down  to  a  dejeun6  a  la  fourchette.  In 
course  of  the  day  the  dead  Poonhgee  was 
taken  out  of  the  box  of  honey  and  placed 
aloft  on  the  top  of  the  car,  where  he  lay 
in  state,  looking  down,  as  it  were,  on  the 
va3t  assembly  that  were  making  merry 
for  his  honour.  The  car  was  filled  with 
combustibles  in  all  its  parts,  but  the  tug 
of  war  was  not  to  come  on  till  the  even¬ 
ing.  In  the  interim,  the  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  squaws  and  sages,  and  old  women 
and  children,  enjoyed  themselves  in  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  and  making  merry,  and 
various  gymnastic  and  Olympic  exercises, 
some  of  which  we  have  already  alluded 
to,  were  kept  up,  till  at  length  the  hour 
for  deciding  whether  the  Poonhgee  was  to 
be  disposed  of  by  a  Wernerian  or  Hut- 
tonian  process,-— by  water  or  fire, — ar¬ 
rived. 

The  crowd  range  themselves  upon  either 
side  ;  they  lay  hold  of  the  enormous  tra¬ 
ces  of  the  gigantic  gilded  car  ;  they  give 
pull,  and  pull,  and  pull,  and  tug  and 
tug — but  the  car  hardly  moves.  They 
continue  thus  for  half  an'  hour,  with  a 
stretch  of  sinew  and  a  steadiness  of  wind 
worthy  of  Hercules.  At  length  the  car 
wavers,  it  shakes,  it  runs,  and  the  Hut- 
tonians,  with  a  shout  that  shakes  the 
woods  and  wilds  around,  proclaim  their 
victory  ! 

The  firers,  having  consulted  a  little, 
decided  (as  much  the  less  vulgar  mode) 
to  blow  up  the  Poonhgee.  Accordingly, 
they  quitted  the  car,  and  retired  to  a  re¬ 
spectful  distance,  whence  a  number  of 
rockets  were  thrown  at  the  car,  until  at 
length  it  caught  fire  and  blew  up,  carry¬ 


ing  the  Poonhgee,  and  every  thing  about 
him,  zenithwards.  When  his  holiness 
exploded,  there  was  a  universal  shout, 
the  act  of  consecration  or  canonification 
being  deemed  complete.  The  people  then 
gradually  began  to  retire,  and  the  Ele¬ 
phant  trees  were  soon  deserted  of  u  the 
merry  mourners.” 

We  feel  here  an  inclination  to  write  a 
long  article  in  praise  of  economy  ;  but  we 
must  defer  it,  having  already  extended 
our  observations  something  too  far.  The 
joke  of  tapping  the  admiral,  we  presume, 
is  familiar  to  our  readers.  Had  honey 
been  used,  as  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Poonhgee,  the  admiral’s  cask  would  never 
have  been  tapped.  The  Burmese,  however, 
have  always  the  decency  of  leaving  the  ho¬ 
ney  untouched, — while  the  Poonhgee  is 
in  it ;  but,  what  becomes  of  the  honey 
when  the  Poonhgee  is  removed  ?  Shall 
we  tell  ?  We  had  rather  not ;  and  yet 
we  feel  that  we  ought,  even  though  the 
information  may  produce  a  qualm  in 
some  of  our  sweet-toothed  readers.  Seri¬ 
ously,  we  have  heard  it  asserted  as  a  fact, 
that  the  Poonhgee’s  honey  was  immedi¬ 
ately  bottled  up  and  sent  to  Calcutta,  and 
that  such  honey  has  been  habitually  sent 
to  the  Calcutta  market  from  Rangoon, 
&c.  Let  our  eaters  of  honey  look  to  it ; 
for,  however  fond  they  may  be  of  that 
viand,  we  presume  they  would  rather  have 
it  from  the  comb  than  from  a  Poonhgee. 

Asiatic  Journal. 


AUTUMNAL  SONNET. 

BOYHOOD  THOUGHTS. 

Season  of  ripening  fruits  and  rustling  grain. 
Melodious  Autumn,  with  thy  birds  and  bees. 
Bright  lingering  flowers,  and  chestnut-laden 
trees. 

Thou  conjurost  careless  boyhood  back  again : 
Most  pleasant  ’tis,  when  all  the  woods  are  still, 
And  but  the  blackbird  hymns  the  Evening  Star, 
Whose  golden  circlet  gems  the  south  afar. 

To  let  fond  memory  meditate  her  fill. 

Oh,  school-companions,  whither  are  ye  fled  ? 
Here,  as  of  yore,  both  hipps  and  haws  abound  ; 
Lithe  brambles  crawl  the  wayside  hedge 
around ; 

And  peep,  ’neath  prickly  leaves,  ripe  berries 
red : 

Hark,  the  free  wind  with  beech-nuts  strews 
the  ground 

Ye  answer  not,  the  vanished  and  the  dead ! 

Blackwood's  Magazine.. 


BOOK  STALLS. 

Book  Stalls  are  among  the  things  to 
be  regretted  of  which  modern  improve¬ 
ments  are  depriving  us  ;  and  this  is  felt 
by  many  a  lover  of  books,  who  used  to 
direct  his  course  in  the  streets  of  London, 
not  by  the  shortest  line,  but  so  as  to  take 
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in  the  greatest  number  in  his  round. 
Their  diminution  is  a  less  evil  to  the  mere 
collectors,  and  even  to  those  collectors  of 
a  better  class  who  value  a  volume  not  for 
its  rarity  but  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  than 
it  is  to  those  persons  whom  Milton  deno¬ 
minates  stall  readers.  To  poor  scholars 
and  poor  lovers  of  learning  they  were  as 
tables  spread  in  the  wilderness. 

Quarterly  Review. 

3H)e  ^elector; 

OK, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 


OLD  WRINKLE  BOOTS,  THE 
ANTIQUARY. 

Browne  Willis,  the  first  person  who 
undertook  a  detailed  and  general  survey 
of  the  English  cathedrals,  acquired  his 
love  for  this  pursuit  by  passing  many  of 
his  idle  hours  in  the  Abbey,  when  a 
Westminster  boy.  That  abbey  was  open 
to  the  boys  till  of  late  years,  when  they 
were  deprived  of  a  liberty  which  produced 
some  injury  to  the  monuments,  and  some 
annoyance  to  the  visiters  and  showmen. 
Browne  Willis,  who  became  one  of  the 
oddest  of  all  odd  men,  had  his  share  of 
peculiarities  as  a  boy.  The  monuments 
were  his  books,  and  before  he  left  school 
he  imbibed  there  a  love  of  churches  and 
church  antiquities  which  fixed  the  bent  of 
his  after-life.  He  was  a  great  repairer  of 
churches  and  steeples,  attended  cathe¬ 
drals  and  churches,  whenever  he  could  so 
time  his  visits,  upon  their  dedication 
days  ;  and  when  he  went  to  Bath,  would 
lodge  nowhere  but  in  the  abbey-house. 
A  lively  lady  described  him  as  having, 
with  one  of  the  honestest  hearts  in  the 
world,  one  of  the  oddest  heads  that  ever 
dropt  from  the  moon  ;  he  wrote  the  worst 
hand  of  any  man  in  England  ;  it  was 
more  unintelligible  than  if  he  had  learnt 
to  write  by  copying  the  inscriptions  upon 
old  tomb-stones.  He  wore  three  or  four 
coats  at  once,  each  being  of  a  different 
generation,  and  over  them  an  old  blue 
cloak  lined  writh  black  fustian,  all  of 
which  were  girt  with  a  leathern  belt, 
giving  him  the  appearance  of  a  beggar, 
for  which  he  was  often  taken  in  the  course 
of  his  enthusiastic  wanderings.  His 
weather-beaten  wig  was  of  a  colour  for 
which  language  affords  no  name ;  his 
slouched  hat,  having  past  the  stage  be¬ 
tween  black  and  brown,  was  in  the  same 
predicament  as  the  wig,  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  equipments  had  obtained  for 
him  in  his  own  neighbourhood  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Old  Wrinkle  Boots ,  for  during 


the  wear  and  tear  "and  repair  of  forty 
years,  the  said  boots  had  contracted  as 
many  wrinkles  as  their  quantum  of  calf¬ 
skin  would  contain,  and  consequently 
did  not  reach  half  up  the  legs  which  they 
once  covered.  Being  far  too  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  with  past  ages  to  bestow  any  por¬ 
tion  of  his  thoughts  and  cares  upon  the 
present,  he  suffered  a  fair  fortune  to  be 
deteriorated  by  neglecting  his  worldly 
affairs.  And  having  lived  long  enough 
to  hold  a  distinguished  place  among  an¬ 
tiquities  himself,  he  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  diligent  and  faithful  anti¬ 
quary,  in  which  he  will  long  continue  to 
be  remembered.  Reputations  of  this  class 
are  not  like  those  of  fashionable  authors, 
which  come  like  shadows  and  so  depart ; 
they  keep  their  place,  and  make  up  in 
duration  for  what  they  want  in  extensive¬ 
ness _ Quarterly  Review. 


THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS 

Glaciers  have  been  most  inaccurately 
termed  mountains  of  ice  : — They  are  on 
the  contrary  more  properly  valleys  of  ice. 
— They  are  uniformly  found  in  the  deep 
valleys  or  ravines  between  the  mountains 
— and  in  the  deep  hollow  cliffs  in  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  themselves. — They 
have  been  obviously  formed  by  the  im¬ 
mense  avalanches  of  snow  which  fall  in 
spring  and  summer  from  the  precipices 
and  sides  of  the  bordering  mountains, 
into  the  ravines  below.  The  percolation 
of  the  melted  water  through  the  snow, 
which  is  again  frozen  in  that  state,  ren¬ 
ders  it  an  entire  mass  of  ice  — As  the 
enormous  heaps  which  fall  are  not  nearly 
melted  before  the  close  of  summer,  and 
the  winter’s  snow  still  increases  the  mass 
— which  the  avalanches  of  the  succeeding 
summer  again  continue  to  augment — it 
is  not  wonderful  that  in  the  course  of 
ages,  the  enormous  valleys  of  ice,  we  now 
behold,  many  of  which  are  six  or  seven 
leagues  in  length,  and  of  unknown  and 
incalculable  depth, — (which  however  in 
some  places  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
fissures  to  be  upwards  of  three  thousand 
feet,)  should  have  been  accumulated. 
The  surface  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps 
from  the  Tyrol  to  Mount  Blanc,  is  now 
computed  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  square 
miles.  As  the  declivity  of  these  valleys 
or  ravines  which  the  glaciers  occupy,  is 
always  rapid,  their  lower  extremity  pres¬ 
sed  onward  by  the  enormous  weight  of 
ice  above,  has  always  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
scend  lower  and  lower  into  the  larger 
valley  or  plain,  in  which  the  ravine  ter¬ 
minates. — But  in  proportion  as  the  glacier 
advances  to  lower  and  warmer  regions — 
the  dissolution  of  ice  becomes  m  re  rapid 
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—consequently  during  hot  summers,  and 
often  even  during  those  winters  in  which 
the  fall  of  snow  has  been  trifling,  they 
are  frequently  known  to  recede — that  is, 
the  ice  is  dissolved  faster  than  it  is  pushed 
forward.  In  severer  years,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  their  progress  is  often  alarmingly 
rapid — In  winter,  while  they  are  bound 
by  frost,  they  are  of  course  quite  station¬ 
ary — and  the  stream  of  water  which  in 
summer  flows  from  their  base,  is  then 
either  completely  stopped  or  dwindled  to 
a  very  small  rivulet. — .Continental Adven¬ 
tures. 


SWISS  SCENERY. 

Certainly,  going  from  France  into 
Switzerland,  is  like  passing  through  pur¬ 
gatory  to  get  to  paradise.  And  Switzer¬ 
land  is  an  earthly  paradise.  The  majes¬ 
tic  trees,  the  verdant  fields,  the  blooming 
enclosures,  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
wide  expanded  lake,  its  richly  cultivated 
shores,  with  picturesque  cottages,  cheer¬ 
ful  country  houses,  sweet  villages  and 
hamlets  reposing  on  its  banks; — the 
woods,  the  rocks,  the  half-seen  opening 
valleys — the  lofty  mountains — the  Alps 
in  all  the  majesty  of  nature — the  hoary 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  crowned  with 
its' eternal  snows — No  !  vainly  should  I 
seek  to  give  you  an  idea  of  this  land  of 
surpassing  beauty  ! — All  that  is  lovely, 
romantic,  glorious,  and  sublime  in  the 
works  of  nature,  are  combined  in  these 
scenes  of  varied  enchantment ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  animated  than 
the  scenery  of  Switzerland.  The  whole 
country  is  overspread  with  rural  habita¬ 
tions.  Here  you  see  the  wealthy  sub¬ 
stantial  farm-house,  compactly  built  of 
wood,  with  its  steep  projecting  roof,  co¬ 
vered  with  wooden  shingles,  secured  with 
poles  and  stones — unpainted,  but  well 
varnished  with  its  own  native  brown  coat 
of  exuded  resin ;  perchance  carved  over 
with  quaint  texts  of  scripture,  and  always 
sheltered  under  venerable  umbrageous 
walnut  trees,  from  the  fruit  of  which  the 
peasants  extract  their  oil.  Turn  aside, 
and  there,  in  a  deep  pastoral  valley,  at 
the  base  of  some  beetling  mountain, 
which  seems  to  threaten  its  humble  roof 
with  the  terrific  avalanche  —  stands  a 
sweet  lowly  cottage,  filled  with  busy  in¬ 
mates,  and  surrounded  with  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  rural  labour  and  contentment. 
High  above,  perched  on  some  aerial 
summit,  accessible  only  to  the  shepherd 
and  the  chamois,  you  behold  the  Alpine 
Chalet,  or  mountain  dairy,  tenanted  only 
in  summer,  while  the  cows  are  grazing 
on  the  hills. — Ibid. 


ORIGINAL  LETTER  FROM  NU- 
HAMANNA,  QUEEN  OF  THE 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS  TO  CAP¬ 
TAIN  KOTZEBUE. 

I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  more 
than  myself,  and  therefore  cannot  express 
in  words  the  pleasure  I  feel  at  seeing  you 
again.  You  will  find  every  thing  altered  ; 
when  Tamumaah  was  alive,  the  country 
flourished ;  but  with  his  death  these 
blossoms  faded,  and  everything  in  the 
islands  tell  into  the  greatest  disorder. 
The  young  king  is  now  in  London ; 
Karemaku  and  Kahumanni  are  at  present 
absent ;  and  the  chief  who  supplies  her 
place  has  too  little  influence  with  the 
people  to  receive  you  in  a  becoming  man¬ 
ner  ;  he  cannot  send  you  as  much  tarro, 
nor  as  many  yams  and  pigs  as  you  will 
want.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  my  large 
possessions  in  the  island  Mowee  are  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  here  across  the  sea  ; 
if  they  were  nearer,  you  should  daily  be 
surrounded  with  swine.  When  Karemaku 
and  Kahumanni  return,  they  will  supply 
you  with  everything.  The  king’s  brother 
will  also  come  with  them  ;  but  he  is  still 
a  boy,  without  any  experience,  and  not 
able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong.  I 
beg  you  to  embrace  your  emperor  for  me, 
and  to  tell  him  with  what  pleasure  I 
would  do  it  myself ;  but,  alas  !  a  whole 
sea  lies  between  us.  Do  not  forget  cor¬ 
dially  to  recommend  me  to  your  country¬ 
men.  As  I  am  a  Christian,  like  your¬ 
self,  you  will  forgive  my  bad  writing. 
Hunger  obliges  me  to  conclude  my  letter  ; 
and  I  wash  that  you  may  also  eat  your 
swine’s  head  with  a  good  appetite. 

With  royal  constancy,  ever  yours, 
Nuhamanna. 


A  SAILOR’S  TERRESTRIAL 
PLEASURES. 

We  have  seen  Jack  come  on  shore,  with 
a  bag  like  an  opossum,  loaded  with  the 
hard  earnings  of  two  or  three  years.  With 
the  ambition  of  Alexander,  he  must  have 
all  the  world  to  himself.  Women,  a 
fiddle,  and  some  rum,  are  indispensable 
requisites ;  the  last  fires  his  brain,  and 
sets  all  reflection  at  defiance.  A  thou¬ 
sand  days’  hard  labour  on  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  element,  battling  his  country’s 
foes,  have  often  been  spent  in  less  than  a 
week  by  an  individual  in  the  most  licen¬ 
tious  manner  possible.  If  money  did 
not  go  fast  enough,  watches  were  fried, 
bank-notes  eaten  between  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  and  every  practice  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  its  riddance.  The  paying  off 
at  Plymouth  always  gives  seamen  a  treat 
which  they  cannot  obtain  elsewhere  ;  that 
is,  the  glorious  opportunity  of  riding  in 
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hackney-ccuche3,  or  standing  on  their 
roof  when  going  full  speed,  and  of  which 
they  always  avail  themselves.  Every 
one  must  have  witnessed  the  alacrity  with 
which  a  seaman  spies  a  coach  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  ;  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation, 
and  when  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  he 
strains  his  lungs  with  the  cry  of  44  coachee , 
coachce .”  I  once  witnessed  a  sailor,  with 
a  string  of  twenty-five  coaches  behind 
him,  moving  through  the  town  to  the 
beach,  being  the  whole  number  on  the 
stand,  all  of  which  he  had  engaged.  He 
was  standing  on  the  roof  of  the  foremost, 
waving  his  hat,  and  seemed  as  much  re¬ 
joiced  as  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  been 
when  the  garrison  of  Ulm,  with  all  the 
nobles  it  contained,  marched  out  before 
him.  The  sailor  exhibited  his  prowess 
to  his  companions  much  in  the  way  of 
the  great  Macedonian  :  44  Oh  !  ye  Athe¬ 
nians,  could  you  believe  to  what  dangers 
I  have  exposed  myself,  to  be  praised  by 
you.” — Burnet's  W ord. 


INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC. 

Amphion  made  such  uncommon  pro¬ 
gress  in  music,  that  he  built  the  walls  of 
Thebes  at  the  sound  of  the  lyre  ;  and 
Gale,  in  his  Court  of  the  Gentiles ,  from 
some  other  authority,  states,  44  that  he 
fitted  his  verses,  composed  with  great 
suavity,  so  exactly  thereto,  as  that  the 
stones  ran  of  their  own  accord.”  As  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  sea-port,  this  is  easily  un¬ 
derstood  ;  most  of  us  must  be  aware  of 
the  power  music  has  over  the  souls  of  our 
seamen — the  well-known  music  of  44  Yo  ! 
heave  ho  !”  trips  the  anchor  of  the  largest 
vessels  from  the  ground ;  and  the  enliven¬ 
ing  notes  of  the  fife  send  the  topmast 
aloft,  or  hoist  the  beer  and  water  aboard. 
The  martial  sound  of  the  drum,  when 
beating  to  quarters,  fills  the  head  of  the 
ship  with  the  crew  ;  and  the  thundering 
music  of  the  cannon  drowns  all  reflection 
on  past  or  future  ;  whilst  the  two  instru¬ 
ments  just  named  raise  sensations  of  de¬ 
light  the  moment  the  performers  strike 
up  44  Oh  the  roast  beef  of  old  England , 
and  oh  the  old  English  roast  beef  /” — 
Ibid. 
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SINGULAR  ESSEX  CUSTOM. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

At  King’s  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  north¬ 
east  of  Rochford  church  is  held  what  is 
called  the  Lawless  Court,  because  held 
at  an  unlawful  or  44  lawless”  hour.  — 
On  the  Wednesday  morning  next  after 


Michaelmas  day,  the  tenants  are  bound 
to  attend  upon  the  first  cock  crowing, 
and  to  kneel  and  do  their  homage,  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of  light  but  such  as  the 
heavens  will  afford  ;  the  steward  of  the 
court  calls  all  such  as  are  bound  to  ap¬ 
pear,  with  as  low  a  voice  as  possible, 
giving  no  notice  when  he  goes  to  execute 
his  office  ;  however,  he  that  gives  not  an 
answer  is  deeply  fined.  They  are  all  to 
whisper  to  each  other,  nor  have  they  any 
pen  and  ink,  but  supply  that  deficiency 
with  a  coal ;  and  he  that  owes  suit  and 
service,  and  appears  not,  forfeits  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  double  his  rent  every 
hour  he  is  absent.  A  tenant  of  this 
manor  forfeited,  not  long  ago,  his  land 
for  non-attendance,  but  was  restored  to 
it,  the  lord  only  taking  a  fine. 

P. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

It  is  generally  known  that  cold  countries 
have  fewer  species  of  plants  than  warm 
ones.  A  learned  botanist  shows  that  this 
difference  follows  pretty  constantly  the 
progression  of  the  temperature  :  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  there  are  in  Spitzbergen  only 
30  species  of  plants  ;  dn  Lapland,  534  ; 
in  Iceland,  553;  in  Sweden,  1,500;  in 
Brandenburg,  2,000;  in  Piedmont,  3,800; 
in  Jamaica,  4,000  ;  and  in  M  adagascar, 
5,000. 


SPIDERS. 

The  manner  in  which  spiders  carry  on 
their  operations  conformably  to  the  im¬ 
pending  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
simply  this  : — If  the  weather  is  lively  to 
become  rainy,  windy,  or  in  other  respects 
disagreeable,  they  fix  the  terminating 
filaments  on  wh*ich  the  whole  web  is  sus¬ 
pended  unusually  short ;  and  in  this  state 
they  await  the  influence  of  a  temperature 
which  is  remarkably  variable.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  terminating  filaments  are 
made  commonly  long,  we  may,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  length,  conclude  that  the 
weather  will  be  serene,  and  continue  so 
for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days.  But  if 
the  spiders  be  totally  indolent,  rain  gene¬ 
rally  succeeds  ;  though  on  the  other  hand, 
their  activity  during  rain  is  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  proof  that  it  will  be  only  of  short 
duration,  and  followed  with  fair  and  very 
constant  weather.  According  to  further 
observations,  the  spiders  regularly  make 
some  alterations  in  their  webs  or  nests 
every  twenty-four  hours  ;  if  these  changes 
take  place  between  the  hours  of  six  and 
seven  in  the  evening,  they  indicate  a  clear 
and  pleasant  night. 
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«I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  ot  other 
men’s  stuff."— IF otton. 

When  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  was 
setting  off  for  the  relief  of  Vienna,  du¬ 
ring  its  siege  by  the  Turks,  the  queen, 
whose  son  was  by  her  side,  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  weeping.  a  Wherefore,”  said 
the  king,  44  do  you  weep  ?”  44  Because,” 
she  replied,  44  this  child  is  not  old  enough 
to  follow  you.” 


A  stupid  person  one  day  seeing  a  man 
of  learning  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  said,  44  So,  Sir,  philosophers  I  see 
can  indulge  in  the  greatest  delicacies.” 
44  Why  not,”  replied  the  other  ;  44  do 
you  think  Providence  intended  all  good 
things  for  the  ignorant 


A  Yorkshireman  taking  the  advice  of 
his  counsel  on  a  lawsuit  in  which  his 
fortune  depended,  his  advocate  told  him 
he  would  be  cast,  and  showed  him  a  case 
in  print  against  him  in  44  East’s  Reports.” 
44  Never  mind,”  said  the  suitor,  44  the 
judges  may  not  remember  it ;”  and  while 
he  was  discussing  the  matter,  the  counsel 
was  called  out  on  some  business  ;  when, 
seizing  the  opportunity,  the  countryman 
cut  the  disagreeable  pages  clean  out  of 
the  book,  and  stuffed  them  into  his  fob. 
His  cause  came  on,  and  he  got  the  ver¬ 
dict ;  on  which  the  lawyer  congratulated 
him.  44  O,  Sir ,”  he  replied,  44 1  could 
not  lose ,  for  I  have  taken  special  care  to 
keep  the  law  against  me  in  my  pocket .” 


The  following  notice  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
window  of  a  cottage  near  Plymstock  i — 

J - —  Parish  Clarck,  Etrinary  Sargean, 

and  Smith,  Tacheth  Yong  Garls  and 
Buoys  to  rade  and  rite.  Daleth  in  Mole 
Candels,  Shugar  Plums,  Rish  Lites, 
Comes,  Mole  Traps,  Mouse  Traps,  Spring 
Guns,  and  all  other  Swetemates,  Teeth 
Distracted,  Blid,  Drawing,  Blisters,  Pils, 
Mixters  made,  also  Nails  and  Hosses 
Shoed,  Hepsoin  Solts,  and  Comes  out 
and  all  other  Things  on  Rasonable  Tarms. 

N.  B.  And  also  My  Misses  goes  out 
as  a  Man -mid- wife  in  the  chapest  way 
posseible. 


GREAT  BELL  OF  MOSCOW. 

The  celebrated  bell,  weighing  5,000 
cwt.  near  the  tower  of  Iwan  Willky,  in 
the  Kremlin,  has  within  a  few  years  sunk 
four  feet  deeper  into  the  ground,  where 
it  has  been  long  standing.  It  is  now  to 


be  entirely  cleared  of  the  earth  in  which 
it  is  buried,  that  so  great  a  curiosity  may 
be  examined  in  its  whole  height  and  ex¬ 
tent,  with  all  the  ornaments  and  inscrip¬ 
tions. 


TRUTH  versus  POLITENESS. 

At  a  tea-party,  where  some  Cantabs 
happened  to  be  present,  after  the  dish 
had  been  handed  round,  the  lady,  who 
was  presiding  over  the  tea  equipage, 
44  hoped  the  tea  was  good.”  44  Very 
good,  indeed,  madam,”  was  the  general 
reply,  till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  one  of 
the  Cantabs  to  speak,  who,  between  truth 
and  politeness,  shrewdly  observed,  44  That 
the  tea  was  excellent ,  but  the  water  was 
smoky .” 


The  counterpane  which  covered  the  bed 
of  Charles  I.  the  night  before  his  execu¬ 
tion,  and  which  is  made  of  a  very  thick, 
rich  blue  satin,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  in  a  deep  border,  has  continued  to 
be  used  by  the  family  of  Champneys,  of 
Orchardleigh,  near  Frome,  as  a  christen¬ 
ing  mantle,  from  the  period  it  came  into 
their  possession,  by  marriage  with  the 
sole  heiress  of  the  Chandlers,  of  Camm’s 
Hall,  near  Fareham,  in  Hampshire  ;  a 
family  connected  with  Cromwell.  The 
sword-belt  of  the  unfortunate  king  is 
likewise  at  Orchardleigh  House. 


PERICLES. 

This  great  man  was  never  known  to  give 
way  to  anger,  let  the  provocation  be  what 
it  would.  He  was  once,  for  a  whole  day, 
loaded  with  reproaches  by  a  vile  and  aban¬ 
doned  fellow.  Pericles  bore  it  with  pa¬ 
tience  and  silence,  continued  in  public  for 
the  despatch  of  some  urgent  affairs,  and 
in  the  evening  walked  slowly  home,  the 
wretch  following  and  insulting  him  all  the 
way  ;  when  he  came  to  his  own  door,  it 
being  then  dark,  he  calmly  ordered  one 
of  his  servants  to  take  a  torch,  and  light 
the  man  home. 


When  a  person  takes  up  his  freedom  in 
the  town  of  Alnwick,  he  is  obliged  by  the 
charter  of  that  place  to  jump  into  an  ad¬ 
jacent  bog,  and  sink  up  to  his  chin.  This 
custom  was  imposed  by  king  John,  who, 
travelling  that  way,  and  his  horse  sinking 
fast  in  the  hole,  took  this  method  to  pu¬ 
nish  the  townspeople  for  not  keeping  the 

road  in  better  order. 
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Horfcstnre. 


The  above  engraving  correctly  repre¬ 
sents  the  large  and  populous  manufactur¬ 
ing  town  of  Sheffield,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  ;  which  is  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated  on  an  eminence  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Sheaf  and  Don.  The  town 
takes  its  name  from  the  former  stream, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  east,  and  the 
latter  on  the  north.  Over  the  Don  is  a 
stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  called  Lady’s 
bridge,  erected  in  the  year  1485,  and 
repaired  in  1762  ;  over  the  Sheaf  is  a 
bridge  of  one  arch.  Sheffield  extends 
about  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and 
above  three  quarters  from  east  to  west ; 
and  few  places  can  boast  of  more  hand¬ 
some  and  regular  streets.  It  is  surrounded 
by  hills  of  considerable  height,  which 
command  fine  prospects  of  the  town  and 
vicinity,  and  add  greatly  to  the  romantic 
situation  of  the  placg.  Though  the 
smoke  of  the  manufactories  tends  to  give 
a  sombre  appearance,  yet  the  town  is  far 
from  being  dull,  and  is  well  furnished  as 
well  with  the  elegancies  as  the  conveni¬ 
ences  of  life.  The  churches  are  four  in 
number  ;  and  the  principal  public  build¬ 
ings  are  the  town-hall,  cutlers’-hall,  the 
general  infirmary,  the  assembly-room, 
and  the  theatre. 

The  manufactures,  for  which  Sheffield 
lias  been  so  long  noted,  are  of  two  great 
divisions,  viz.,  those  of  cutleiy  and  plated 
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goods  ;  and  these  branch  out  into  numer¬ 
ous  ramifications,  each  of  which  consti¬ 
tutes  a  distinct  business,  though  several 
manufacturers  carry  on  several  of  them 
together.  Besides  these  vast  operations, 
there  are  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity  se¬ 
veral  extensive  founderies  for  iron,  brass, 
and  white  metal.  The  master  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Sheffield,  in  1G25,  were  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  title  of  the  u  Company 
of  Cutlers  of  Hallam shire,”  the  name  of 
the  district  or  liberty  in  which  the  town 
is  situated.  The  government  of  this 
corporation  is  vested  in  a  master,  who 
is  chosen  annually,  six  searchers,  and 
twenty-four  assistants  ;  and  is  the  only 
body  of  tradesmen  incorporated  in  the 
town.  Sheffield  appears  to  have  been 
noted  so  early  as  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
as  a  staple  for  iron  manufactures  ;  and 
Chaucer,  (who,  by  the  bye,  we  shall  no¬ 
tice  in  our  second  illustration,  for  the 
present  number  of  the  Mirror.,)  men¬ 
tions  the  “  Sheffield  whittle”  in  one  of 
his  poems.  The  origin  and  remote  his¬ 
tory  of  Sheffield  are  unknown  ;  but  in 
former  times  it  was  distinguished  for  its 
castle,  a  strong  fortress,  situated  on  the 
north-east  of  the  town,  near  the  union 
of  the  two  rivers,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  built  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  During  the  civil  wars  it  sustained  a 
siege,  and  was  afterwards  demolished. 
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Hasty  Journal  of  an  Old  Fyle  who  put 
foot  in  the  Highlands  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1818. 

(  Continued  from  page  230.) 

At  Alloa,  a  Mr.  S —  joined  us  ;  and, 
being  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  Scotch¬ 
man,  became  an  agreeable  acquisition  to 
our  little  party.  One  o’clock  of  the  day 
on  which  we  arrived  at  this  pleasant  place 
found  us  in  a  post-chaise,  travelling  to¬ 
wards  Stirling,  a  journey  of  seven  miles, 
Scotch.  No  adventure  worthy  of  record 
in  this  mine  exemplary  journal  occurring 
on  the  road,  we  entered  Stirling.  Verily 
the  entrance  to  the  town  is  singularly 
fine  and  imposing.  The  flag  was  waving 
triumphantly  on  the  venerable  castle  walls, 
and  the  afternoon’s  sunlight  was  glori¬ 
ously  illumining  the  scene.  Our  resting- 
place  for  some  time  was  at  Mason’s  inn, 
a  place  by  no  means  to  be  contemned,  as 
all  who  are  disposed  to  try  may  find  by 
blessed  experience. — Grand  divan  sitting 
as  to  the  subject  of  our  route — nothing 
absolutely  resolved  on  as  yet.  Sallied 
out,  at  length,  in  full  company.  Visited 
the  church,  which  formerly  was  dignified 
with  the  name  of  cathedral,  now,  alas  ! 
metamorphosed  into  two  kirks,  one  of 
which  wras  in  an  unfinished  state.  From 
thence  we  proceeded  to  the  Castle-Walk. 
Gentle  reader  !  you  cannot  imagine  what 
rapture  seized  me  at  almost  every  step  of 
our  advance.  The  prospect  was  inex¬ 
pressibly  fine  around  the  whole  country 
for  many  miles,  and  the  promenade  was 
enough  to  throw  any  cockney  into  posi¬ 
tive  fits  of  ecstacy.  To  the  castle  straight¬ 
way  went  we,  accompanied  in  our  way 
round  by  a  sentinel.  With  mingled  feel¬ 
ings  of  pleasure  and  curiosity,  we  viewed 
the  venerable  and  ancient  palace  of  the 
royal  Fitzjames,  now  absolutely  turned 
into  a  magazine  for  arms,  and  all  manner 
of  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive.  The 
sculpture  around  its  exterior,  although 
much  mutilated,  struck  me  as  highly  cu¬ 
rious.  Close  adjoining  it  is  the  chapel 
in  which  James  VI.  was  baptized  ;  that 
also  is  turned  into  an  armoury.  Through 
passages  and  portcullises  we  passed  to  the 
parapet and  there  a  prospect  perfectly 
overwhelming  burst  on  our  astonished 
sight.  Never  was  there  a  more  favour¬ 
able  day  ;  clear  and  sunny,  and  all  that 
heart  could  desire.  The  highly-culti¬ 
vated,  and  yet  fine  romantic  scenery,  were 
beautifully  combined  ;  and  the  singular 
zigzag  windings  of  the  Forth  failed  not  to 
attract  our  most  unmingled  admiration. 
The  castle  of  Stirling  is  built  on  a  rock. 


which  rises  very  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  was  deemed,  in  for¬ 
mer  days,  impregnable.  The  varied 
strata  of  the  rocky  substance  is  abun¬ 
dantly  curious,  and  deserving  of  attention. 
On  account  of  the  charming  site  and  su¬ 
perlative  prospect  of  this  fortress,  it  was 
a  much  frequented  residence  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  monarchs,  especially  of  the  Stuart 
family.  James  III.  first  raised  it  to  the 
dignity  of  a  palace,  and  added  the  chapel 
to  it ;  to  procure  funds  for  the  proper 
support  of  which,  he  suppressed  Colding- 
ham  Priory,  and  endowed  it  with  the  re¬ 
venues  thereof.  How  gloriously  sunk 
the  luminary  of  day  behind  Demy  it  ! 
The  range  of  the  Pehil  hills,  which  bound 
the  carse  of  Stirling  to  the  east,  was  mag¬ 
nificently  lit  up  by  the  descending  sun, 
and  brightly  glittered  in  the  almost  gloom¬ 
ing  Forth’s  unrivalled  windings  on  the 
plain,  which  make  the  distance  by  water, 
from  Alloa  to  this  place,  full  twenty-four 
miles !  On  the  north-west  arose  the 
boundary  of  the  Grampian  mountains, 
and  Ben  Lomond  was  rising  with  its  blue 
mist  curling  around  it,  sternly  and  yet 
beautifully  in  the  distance.  Environed 
with  a  stone  wall,  appears  on  the  south¬ 
west  a  considerable  place,  called  the 
King’s  Park,  where,  it  is  said,  the  court 
were  wont  to  divert  themselves  with  the 
hunting  of  the  deer,  which  provendered 
therein.  East  of  the  said  part  are  the 
gardens,  once  royal,  and  doubtless  worthy 
of  the  name  ;  of  the  parterres  and  prome¬ 
nades,  vestiges  are  yet  to  be  seen.  In  the 
midst  is  a  mound  of  earth,  called  the 
King's  Knott,  with  seats  of  earth  around 
it,  where  many  a  merry  and  courtly  game 
of  high  pirks  was  probably  played  by  the 
worthies  who  have  departed  from  the 
memory  of  man,  and  live  but  in  the  rolls 
of  tradition.  The  Castle-hill  presents  us 
with  the  sight  of  a  hollow,  ycleped  the 
Valley,  in  extent  somewhat  about  an  acre 
of  ground,  which  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  work  of  art.  The  knowing  say  that 
it  was  used  for  tilts  and  tournaments,  with 
various  other  chivalric  amusements  ;  and, 
in  good  sooth,  one  would  credit  them. 
But  a  volume  would  be  requisite,  yea, 
even  a  comely  octavo,  to  do  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  justice. 

Falkirk,  the  famed  plain  of  Bannock¬ 
burn,  Carton’s  stream,  &c.  need  only  to 
be  named  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  reader  a  host  of  associations  of 
no  ordinary  interest,  that  will  doubtless- 
rush  into  his  mind.  But  evening  was 
advancing,  and  having  walked  completely 
rdund  the  parapets,  we  resumed  our  way 
by  the  Castle- Walk  homewards,  bidding 
adieu  to  a  scene,  the  splendour  and  love¬ 
liness  of  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 
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Ye  classic  fields,  where  valour  bled ! 

Where  patriots  fell,  but  never  fled ! 

Ye  plains,  with  smiling  plenty  clad, 

A  long  adieu ! 

A  darkning  cloud - 

Obscures  the  view ! 

Sauntering  towards  the  inn,  at  which 
we  had  fixed  our  head-quarters,  our  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  by  some  whitings 
which  were  extended  along  the  wall  of  a 
mean-looking  cottage,  but  looked  never¬ 
theless  most  tempting  to  a  set  of  hungry 
wights,  such  as  we  certainly  were.  Upon 
entering  the  cottage  to  make  some  trivial 
inquiry  respecting  them,  we  were  an¬ 
swered  by  an  awfu’-looking  woman,  who 
clenched  her  hand  and  gnashed  her  teeth 
at  us,  while  civilly  requesting  an  answer 
to  our  interrogatory.  The  Elspeth  of 
“  The  Antiquary”  immediately  occurred 
to  my  mind.  Poor  body !  she  had  better 
have  been  gathered  to  the  slumbers  of  the 
grave,  for  those  she  loved  in  her  young 
rejoicing  days  had  been  long,  long  in  that 
“  house  appointed  for  all  living.” 

Her  story  is  a  brief  one,  and  I  must 
tell  it.  The  gude  town  of  Kilmarnock, 
in  Ayrshire,  contained  the  humble  cot 
where  she  dwelt,  an  orphan,  but  contented 
and  happy  in  her  comparative  poverty 
and  humble  lot.  She  was  beautiful,  as 
are  very  many  of  the  blithe  country  lasses 
of  Caledonia  ;  and  she  had  given  her  en¬ 
tire  affectionate  heart  to  a  weaver,  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  same  place,  whose  only 
patrimony  was  his  persevering  industry 
and  honest  worth.  The  American  war 
was  then  at  its  height,  and  there  was  a 
demand  for  numerous  recruits  in  that 
quarter.  Duncan  was  enlisted.  To  the 
place  of  embarkation  Jean  accompanied 
him,  with  a  tearless  eye,  but  a  most  de¬ 
solate  heart.  Many  a  fond  mother,  sis¬ 
ter,  and  beloved  lass  walked  along  with 
the  dear  ones  they  were  never  likely  to 
see  again.  The  sight  was  most  affecting. 
At  length  the  signal  for  a  final  farewell 
was  given.  The  bagpipes  struck  up  that 
most  heart-touching  of  all  tunes,  u  Loch- 
aberno  more;”  there  wasn’t  a  dry  eye  in 
the  whole  assembly,  but  poor  Jean’s. 
With  a  piercing  cry  of  despair,  she  fell 
on  the  spot  from  which  her  lover  had  de¬ 
parted,  and  the  light  of  reason  had  gone 
for  ever  !  Where  he  fell,  gallantly  fight¬ 
ing  with  his  breast  to  the  foe,  on  Bun- 
ker’s-hill,  Duncan  was  buried ;  and  some 
distant,  but  kind  relatives  were,  in  the 
hands  of  a  gracious  Providence,  instru¬ 
mental,  that  the  bread  of  the  poor  de¬ 
mented  “  should  be  given  her,  and  her 
water  sure.” 

Mason’s  inn  hove  in  sight  in  no 
time,  as  with  rapid  step,  and  jaws  in 
“  pretty  considerably  fine”  case  for  mas- 
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tication,  we  rushed  towards  it.  To  our 
excessive  dismay,  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  dinner  was  great  and  grievous. 
After  manifold  applications,  however,  at 
the  bell,  it  arrived.  Two  strangers  sat 
down  with  us  ;  a  simple,  quiet-looking 
Scot,  and  a  young  Southron,  with  white 
trapsticks,  Anglice  unmentionables,  and 
a  remarkably  long,  sharp  nose.  Dinner 
was  discussed  by  one  and  all  in  profound 
silence  ;  and  never  was  a  more  effective 
tune  of  the  knife  and  fork  description 
played  on  any  occasion.  Breathing  time, 
nevertheless,  arrived  too  in  due  season, 
for  eating  will  take  away  the  appetite  ; 
and  our  acquaintance  before  mentioned, 
with  the  memorable  nose,  took  as  early 
an  opportunity  as  possible  of  telling  us 
that  he  was  a  pedestrian — detailed  the 
ground  over  which  he  had  travelled—  and 
before  we  had  given  him  a  hint  as  to  our 
own  views,  told  us  coolly  that  his  desti¬ 
nation  was  the  same  as  the  one  we  had 
chalked  out  for  ourselves,  very  eagerly, 
nay,  anxiously,  at  the  same  time,  prof¬ 
fering  himself  as  a  companion.  u  No¬ 
thing  can  be  finer,”  quoth  he,  u  or  more 
mutually  convenient.” — Inspired  by  the 
excellent  whisky-toddy,  genuine  Farin- 
tosh,  in  an  evil  hour  we  unadvisedly  en¬ 
couraged  his  advances  at  first ;  but  as 
the  conversation  proceeded,  and  he,  of  the 
white  trapsticks  and  unseemly  nozzle, 
tipped  us,  along  with  some  curious  ad¬ 
ventures,  of  which  himself  was  the  hero, 
not  a  few  good  set  unequivocal  oaths,  by 
way  of  giving  life  and  elegance  to  the 
narratives,  we  began  forthwith  to  draw  in 
our  horns.  Nothing,  however,  was  he 
daunted.  He  had  got  the  ball  at  his 
foot,  and  he  kept  it  up,  filled  with  delec¬ 
tation  at  his  own  stories  and  jokes,  till  at 
length,  after  a  broadside  of  monosyllabic 
answers  from  us,  his  conversation  became 
an  utter  soliloquy.  After  enduring  this 
for  some  brief  time,  we  sheered  off  for  a 
walk,  although  it  was  somewhat  dark, 
and  united  in  one  continued  howl  of  la¬ 
mentation  at  the  prospect  of  such  an  un¬ 
welcome  intrusion,  and  the  present  diffi¬ 
culty  of  escaping  therefrom.  We  came 
finally  to  the  determination  of  giving  him 
the, cut  direct,  and  start  in  a  post-chaise 
on  the  following  morning,  as  early  as 
half-past  four  o’clock.  The  vehicle  was 
accordingly  ordered  with  all  due  secrecy. 
Supper-time  again  brought  us  in  contact 
with  the  enemy.  A  little  toddy  was  dis¬ 
cussed  ;  but  we  managed  to  keep  a  fair 
and  respectable  distance  from  our  sharp¬ 
nosed  fellow-traveller,  with  intent  to  com¬ 
pel  him  to  drop  any  future  designs  against 
our  peace. 

To  roost  I  went  in  moderate  time,  but 
not,  alas  !  to  sleep.  The  combination  of 
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strong  ale,  ginger-beer,  and  whisky-toddy 
created  fever  and  furious  dreams  whenever 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  come  in  for  a  doze. 
The  man  with  the  nose  appeared  to  me, 
and  the  cantrips  he  cut  about  the  point  of 
a  large  Whitechapel-needle,  until  he  va¬ 
nished  in  a  mingled  flame  of  blue  and 
bottle-green,  I  can  never  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe.  At  the  hour  agreed  upon,  I  was, 
nevertheless,  afloat ;  and  though  any 
thing  but  comfortable,  started  with  our 
party  for  Callander,  in  high  chuckle  at 
having  choused  our  persecutor.  The 
driver  had  notice  to  go  over  the  ground 
at  a  good  pace,  and  we  passed  merrily 
along,  the  fine  morning  air  dispelling  my 
head-ache,  and  the  beauteous  varieties  of 
the  pleasant  country  through  which  we 
passed,  diverting  my  mind. 

Crossed  the  Brig  o’  Frith,  and  arrived 
at  Doune.  The  former  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  stream  ;  and  the  latter,  as  peaceful 
and  primitive  a  little  village  as  could 
well  be  seen.  While  the  animals  were 
getting  refocillated,  my  friends  went  to 
take  a  hasty  survey  of  the  old  castle,  which 
is  a  fine  ruin.  I  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
small  public  house,  and  contented  myself 
with  viewing  it  in  combination  with  the 
surrounding  country.  Many  cogitations 
were  beginning  to  crowd  into  my  mind, 
which  were  prematurely  throttled  by  a 
most  unlooked-for  calamity.  Our  party 
came  in  breathless  speed,  and  with  horror 
depicted  upon  their  faces,  declaring  that 
the  adversary,  together  with  his  nose,  was 
just  at  hand  !  It  was  a  moment  of  agony. 
The  water  of  the  clear-flowing  Teith, 
which  was  glittering  in  a  jug  before  us, 
the  excellent  oaten-cakes,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  stoup  of  elegant  whisky, 
were  straightway  abandoned,  and  we  drove 
off  with  great  rapidity ;  not,  however, 
before  we  had  obtained  an  undeniable 
view  of  our  pursuer,  making  his  way  on 
foot  through  Doune,  with  the  most  un¬ 
exampled  and  persevering  diligence ! 
Remark,  sweet  (if  you  be  a  young  lady 
and  pretty  withal,  if  not,  whoever  you 
are,  yeutle )  reader,  that  the  afore-named 
village  is  half-way  between  Stirling  and 
Callander,  the  place  of  our  destination  ! 
The  four  wheels  rolled  joyously  onwards, 
and  we  were  anon  roused  to  an  unqualified 
admiration  of  the  entrance  to  Callander, 
which  is  really  fine.  The  village  is  a 
small  and  neat  one,  situated  at  the  base 
of  Benledi,  and  completely  embosomed  in 
lofty  and  magnificent  mountains.  I  re¬ 
member  few  things  with  more  true  and 
unsophisticated  affection  than  the  High¬ 
land  breakfasts,  and  among  them,  the  one 
we  procured  at  this  place  was  worthy  of 
a  distinguished  niche  in  the  temple  of 
memory.  When  it  was  finished,  we  paid 


our  respects  to  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
who,  worthy,  honest  man,  received  us 
very  kindly  at  his  comfortable  and  well- 
furnished  manse.  We  were  constrained 
to  take  our  meridian  with  him,  and  whis¬ 
ky  was  the  order  of  the  day.  For  some 
little  time  we  strolled  about,  angling  for 
whatever  oddities  and  beauties  the  place 
afforded,  and  then  quietly  returned  to  the 
inn.  Arriving  there,  we  were  accosted 
with  a  grin  of  politeness  by  our  friend, 
whose  head,  not  forgetting  his  nose ,  ap¬ 
peared  thrust  out  at  one  of  the  windows, 
to  our  inextinguishable  confusion  and 
terror  !  The  thing  was  now  really  beyond 
a  joke.  We  had  intended  originally  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  Callan¬ 
der  ;  but  now  it  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  walk  the 
next  stage  to  the  Trossachs,  to  the  Stu¬ 
art’s  at  Ardnakenvachrochtan,  or  Ard- 
chinchrochan,'(the  top  of  the  hill,)  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  which  was  nine  miles  Scotch.  En¬ 
gaging  for  this  purpose  a  Highland  lad, 
named  Stachacher,  or  Robertson,  to  carry 
our  luggage,  we  started  without  another 
moment’s  delay.  The  lad  was  really  a 
shrewd,  intelligent,  and  agreeable  fellow, 
not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
amused  us  much,  and  edified  us  not  a  little 
by  the  information  he  gave  us  as  we  pro¬ 
ceeded,  about  the  people  and  country. 
The  defence  he  made  of  smuggling  was 
ingenious,  and  positively  not  very  easy 
to  answer ;  in  fact,  he  floored  us  all.  It 
seems  the  ministers  about  the  Highlands 
are  cautious  never  to  uplift  their  voices 
from  the  pulpit  against  this  practice. 
Walking,  however,  we  found  stiff  work. 
The  weather  was  intensely  hot.  Being 
provided  with  some  good  “  mountain 
dew”  and  biscuits,  we  sat  down,  after 
having  traversed  nearly  half  our  journey, 
by  a  bridge,  through  which  flowed  a 
small,  clear,  wimpling  burn  ;  eat,  drank, 
and  washed  ourselves,  and  then  started 
once  more  with  renewed  vigour,  express¬ 
ing,  with  something  like  a  dry  laugh,  a 
wish  for  the  loan  of  the  unaccountable  legs 
of  the  knight  of  the  white  trapsticks  and 
marvellous  nose.  Scarcely  had  wre  given 
vent  to  the  wish,  when  we  actually  caught 
a  glimpse  of  that  worthy,  trampoosing 
with  all  his  might  and  main,  before  us, 
on  the  same  road  !  u  Talk  o’  the  deel, 
and  he’ll  appear,”  was  the  watchword, 
and  we  slackened  our  pace,  yet  fervently 
hoping  for  deliverance  out  of  his  merciless 
clutches. 

Ctm.  tETobpftiih 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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ON  CHURCH  MUSIC  AND  PSAL¬ 
MODY. 

(For  the  Mirror,  j 

The  use  of  music  in  religious  worship 
has  prevailed  in  all  nations  from  the  re¬ 
motest  ages.  The  ancient  heroes  were  of 
opinion  that  it  appeased  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  for  which  reason  their  public  de¬ 
votion  was  generally  attended  with  a  con¬ 
cert  of  voices  and  instruments. 

Music  has  likewise  been  consecrated  to 
religion,  both  by  the  Jews  and  Christians ; 
and  the  former  made  use  of  trumpets, 
drums,  and  cymbals,  joined  with  the 
voices  of  the  Levites  and  people  ;  but  the 
music  of  the  ancient  Christians  was  plain 
and  solemn,  and  consisted  only  in  sing¬ 
ing  hymns,  or  psalms,  with  joint  voices. 

The  Priscillianists  (so  called  from  their 
leader  Priscillian,  a  Spaniard  by  birth, 
and  bishop  of  Avila)  pretended  to  show, 
among  their  apocryphal  writings,  the 
hymn  which  our  blessed  Lord  sung  with 
his  disciples  after  his  last  supper.  But 
it  is  generally  supposed,  that  they  sung 
the  hymn  which  the  Jews  were  used  to 
sing  after  eating  the  passover. 

As  to  the  persons  concerned  in  singing, 
sometimes  a  single  person  sung  alone  ; 
sometimes  the  whole  assembly  joined 
together,  which  was  the  most  ancient  and 
general  practice.  At  other  times  the 
psalms  were  sung  alternately,  the  con¬ 
gregation  dividing  themselves  into  two 
parts,  and  singing  a  verse  by  turns. 
There  was  also  a  fourth  way  of  singing, 
pretty  common  in  the  fourth  century, 
which  was,  when  a  single  person  began 
the  verse,  and.the  people  joined  with  him 
in  the  close  ;  this  was  often  used  for  va¬ 
riety,  in  the  same  service  with  alternate 
psalmody. 

Of  the  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  of 
David,  they  have  most  of  them  a  parti¬ 
cular  title,  signifying  either  the  name  of 
the  author,  the  person  who  was  to  set  it 
to  music  or  sing  it,  the  instrument  that 
was  to  be  used,  or  the  subject  and  occa¬ 
sion  of  it.  Some  have  imagined,  says 
an  authority,  that  David  was  the  sole 
author  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  ;  but  the 
titles  of  many  of  them  prove  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  Psalm  xix,  which  appears  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses.  Many  of 
the  Psalms  are  inscribed  with  the  names 
Korah,  Jeduthun,  &c.,  from  the  persons 
who  were  to  sing  them.  Psalm  lxxii. 
and  cxxvii.  are  under  the  name  of  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  the  former  being  composed  by 
David  for  the  use  of  his  son,  and  the 
latter  supposed  by  Solomon  himself.  The 
authority  and  canonicalness  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  has  always  been  acknowledged 
both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  However, 


nothing  can  be  a  greater  argument  of  its 
obscurity  than  the  great  number  of  com¬ 
mentaries  upon  them.  Sternhold,  one  of 
the  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber  to  Ed¬ 
ward  VI,  set  about  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms ;  but  he  only  went  through  thirty- 
seven  of  them,  the  rest  being  soon  after 
done  by  Hopkins  and  others.  This 
translation  was  at  first  discountenanced 
by  many  of  the  clergy,  who  looked  upon 
it  as  done  in  opposition  to  the  practice  ot 
chanting  the  Psalms  in  cathedrals  ;  u  and, 
indeed,”  says  Broughton,  “  the  use  of  these 
singing  Psalms  is  rather  connived  at  than 
allowed ;  since  no  one  could  ever  discover 
any  authority  for  it,  either  from  the  crown 
or  convocation.” 

Psalmody  appears  to  have  been  always 
esteemed  a  considerable  part  of  devotion, 
and  usually  performed  in  the  standing 
posture  ;  and  as  to  the  manner  ot  pro¬ 
nunciation,  the  plain  song  was  sometimes 
used,  being  a  gentle  inflection  of  the 
voice,  not  much  different  from  reading, 
like  the  chant  in  our  cathedrals ;  at  other 
times  more  artificial  compositions  were 
used,  like  our  anthems. 

The  use  of  musical  instruments  in  the 
singing  of  psalms,  seems  to  be  as  ancient 
as  psalmody  itself ;  the  first  psalm  we 
read  of  being  sung  to  the  timbrel,  viz. 
that  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  after  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt ; 
and  afterwards,  musical  instruments  were 
in  constant  use  in  the  temple  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  When  the  use  of  organs  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Christian  church,  is  not 
certainly  known  ;  but  we  may  learn  its 
antiquity  from  the  Holy  Bible,  which 
says,  that  Jubal  the  sixth  from  Adam, 
was  the  father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  organ. 

u  When  we  consider  (says  an  excellent 
divine)  the  performance  of  sacred  music 
as  a  duty,  much  is  to  be  learned  from  it. 
If  music  is  a  gift  of  God  to  us  for  our 
good,  it  ought  to  be  used  as  such  for  the 
improvement  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  advancement  of  devotion.  All  our 
church  music  tends  to  keep  up  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Psalms,  those  divine 
compositions,  of  which  none  can  feel  the 
sense,  as  music  makes  them  feel  it,  with¬ 
out  being  edified.  The  sacred  harp  of 
David  will  still  have  the  effect  it  once 
had  upon  Saul ;  it  will  quiet  the  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  mind,  and  drive  away  the 
enemies  of  our  peace.”  (Vide  Mirror, 
No.  132,  vol.  v.) 

F.  R.  Y. 
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MEDALS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  taking  a 
correct  copy  of  engravings  of  coins  and 
medals,  and  are  not  much  acquainted 
with  drawing,  the  following  method  will 
be  found  to  answer  extremely  well,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  copy  will  nearly 
equal  the  original. 

Take  some  fine  tissue  or  transparent 
tracing  paper  and  lay  it  over  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  then  with  a  fine  pointed  black-lead 
pencil  go  over  the  lines  very  carefully ; 
take  it  off,  and  with  a  crow  quill,  or  fine 
hair  brush,  mark  over  your  pencil  marks 
with  India  ink  ;  then  with  a  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors  cut  out  your  drawing,  and  paste  it 
upon  yellow  wove,  or  drawing-paper, 
with  thick  gum  water. 

To  take  a  correct  Drawing  of  the  Medal 
itself. 

In'  attempting  thi3,  quite  a  different 
method  must  be  pursued ;  as  in  taking  a 
drawing  in  this  way  the  tissue  paper  will 
be  of  no  use.  I  was  led  into  this  method 
from  repeated  trials : — Lay  tinfoil  upon 
the  coin  or  medal  you  wish  to  take  a 
drawing  of,  and  with  the  point  of  a  wooden 
skewer  rub  it  till  you  get  a  good  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  medal  on  the  tin  foil,  as 
recommended  by  your  correspondent  in 
No.  109  of  the  Mirror;  then  with  a 
fine  camel’s  hair  brush  carefully  mark 
with  India  ink  the  outline,  letters,  &c. 
on  the  underside  of  this  rubbing  ;  damp 
the  paper  you  design  laying  your  draw¬ 
ing  upon,  then  lay  your  tinfoil  with  the 
inked  side  upon  the  paper,  and  with  an 
ivory  knife,  or  something  smooth  and 
hard,  press  it  on  the  paper,  and  you 
will  have  an  exact  drawing  of  the  me¬ 
dal  ;  a  press  would  be  much  better.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  retouch  the  drawing 
upon  the  paper.  S. 


THE  LAST  OF  HIS  RACE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

He  lingers — of  his  lordly  race 
The  last — the  saddest  one — 

Though  great  his  ills,  yet  o’er  his  face 
No  lines  of  sorrow  run, 

The  vial  of  despair  was  spent, 

He  felt  not  grief  or  pain, 

His  heart  was  now  asunder  rent. 

He  never  wept  again  ! 

There  were  no  lights  within  his  mind 
To  cheer  the  spirit’s  gloom, 

No  purple  specks  day  leaves  behind, 
And  twilight  grey  gives  room. 

The  world  might  bend  on  him  its  frown, 
And  Scorn  her  arrows  rain, 

Unheeded  poured  their  thunder  down — 
He  never  wept  again  ! 


He  wept  not— for  he  had  no  tears. 

And  woe  had  done  its  worst, 

He  shed  them  o'er  his  kinsmen’s  biers  ; 

Why  died  he  not  the  first  ? 

No,  recked  were  his  lot,  dark  or  fair. 

Yet  did  he  ne’er  complain, 

No,  though  alone — unheeded  there. 

He  never  wept  again  ! 

He  wept  not,  tears  to  him  would  be 
The  kindest  gift  of  Heaven, 

To  him  so  great  a  luxury, 

Shall  not  on  earth  be  given  ! 

His  tears  fall  not — he  must  not  fall, 
Though  gone  the  fettering  chain. 

That  bound  to  earth,  his  loved,  his  all. 
He  never  wept  again  ! 

He  mingled  not  with  other  men. 

For  joy  was  in  each  eye. 

They  recked  not  him,  most  smiling  when 
His  darkest  hour  was  nigh  ! 

As  one  of  evil  he  was  known, 

A  mark  for  wrong,  disdain. 

Whom  grief  had  spent  her  all,  upon. 

Yet  wept  he  not  again! 


STANZAS. 

The  dew-drop  is  never  so  clear. 

As  when  morning’s  first  ray  sees  it  glisten ; 

And  music  is  never  so  dear. 

As  when  to  its  last  note  we  listen. 

Though  bright  may  be  rapture’s  first  mien. 
And  its  parting  adieu  even  sweeter  ; 

The  enjoyment  existing  between 
Is  a  vision,  and  vanishes  fleeter. 

We  never  know  how  we  have  lov’d 
’Till  what  we  most  lov’d  has  departed  ; 

For  the  strength  of  affection  is  prov’d 
By  the  joyless  and  desolate  hearted. 

Our  pleasures  are  horn  but  to  die. 

They  are  link’d  to  our  hearts  but  to  sever; 

And  like  stars  shooting  down  a  dark  sky. 
Shine  loveliest  when  fading  for  ever. 


A  FAREWELL. 

Farewell  is  said,  but  something  more 
Affection  claims,  nor  will  forego — 

Some  charm  to  add  to  memory’s  store, 
Although  it  prove  hut  treasur’d  woe. 

Farewell — it  is  a  hackney’d  word, 

Which  many  a  one  hath  said  to  thee 
Unheeding  if  his  wish  were  heard. 

And  what  are  such  'twixt  thee  and  me  ? 

A  word  is  cold,  I  linger  yet ; 

Then  kiss  me,  sweet — Time  swiftly  steals ; 
Looks,  sighs,  and  words  we  may  forget. 

But  kisses  are  love’s  lasting  seals. 


.An  Irishman  having  occasion  to  saddle 
a  horse,  put  the  saddle  on  the  wrong 
way  ;  when,  being  told  of  his  error,  he 
replied,  “  how  do  you  know  which  way 
I  am  going  to  ride  !” 
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No.  VIII. 


THE  HEART  OF  MID-LOTHIAN. 

(  Concluded  from  page  243.,) 

We  are  now  introduced  to  the  family  of 
David  Deans,  a  most  religious  and  re¬ 
spectable  old  man,  of  the  rank  of  a  farmer. 
Jeannie  Deans,  his  eldest  daughter,  ma¬ 
nifested  an  admirable  steadfastness  of 
character;  while  Effie,  for  her  beauty, 
named  the  Lily  of  St.  Leonard’s,  was 
ten  years  younger,  and  by  another  mo¬ 
ther,  and  was  accessible  to  flattery  and 
seduction.  She  was  volatile  and  lively, 
and,  at  the  time  we  commenced  with, 
had,  after  gradually  sinking  from  happi¬ 
ness  and  gaiety  to  ill  health,  despondency, 
and  misery,  been  missing  for  some  time, 
and  was  afterwards  seized  on  suspicion  of 
concealing  her  pregnancy  and  murdering 
her  infant.  In  Scotland,  the  crime  was 
punishable  with  death  ;  and  although  no 
evidence  appeared  for  or  against  her,  she 
admitted  the  former  part  of  the  accusation, 
but  entirely  denied  the  latter.  She  also 
refused  to  name  her  seducer,  or  those  with 
whom  she  had  been  placed  during  her 
confinement. 

Early  on  the  morning  following  the  day 
of  Porteous’s  death,  Butler  was  “  stand¬ 
ing  with  his  arms  across,  and  waiting  the 
slow  progress  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon” 
— now  sitting  upon  one  of  the  numerous 
fragments  which  storms  had  detached 
from  the  rocks  above  him,  and  medi¬ 
tating,  alternately,  upon  the  horrible  ca¬ 
tastrophe  which  he  had  witnessed,  and 
on  the  melancholy  news  of  Effie  Deans’ 
situation.  Eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
was  then  the  ordinary  hour  for  breakfast, 
and  he  resolved  that  it  should  arrive  ere 
he  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  of 
St.  Leonard’s. 

In  a  sequestered  dell  Butler  observed 
a  young  man  of  perturbed  aspect  and  vio¬ 
lent  demeanour ;  despair  and  guilt  seemed 
to  render  him  desperate  ;  and  after  learn¬ 
ing  where  Butler  was  bound,  he  conjured 
him  to  command  Jeannie  to  meet  him  at 
Nicol  Muschat’s  cairn,  beneath  St.  An¬ 
thony’s  chapel,  as  soon  as  the  moon  should 
rise — she  was  to  be  alone — life  and  death 
depended  upon  the  issue.  Although 
Butler  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  his  be¬ 
trothed  wife  going  in  night  and  loneliness 
to  meet  so  turbulent  a  spirit,  yet  he  deli¬ 
vered  his  message.  Jeannie  resolved, 
however  terrified,  to  attend  the  summons. 

After  his  interview  with  Jeannie  at 
Deans’  cottage,  Butler  repairs  to  the  pri¬ 
son  in  which  Effie  is  confined  to  demand 
an  interview  ;  but  on  account  of  his  in¬ 
voluntary  religious  offices  to  Porteous,  on 


the  night  of  his  execution,  he  found  him¬ 
self  detained  in  a  strong  room,  instead  of 
being  admitted  to  Effie  Deans  in  the  Tol- 
booth.  He  was  soon  summoned  to  the 
council-chamber  for  examination ;  but 
after  disclosing  his  rencontre  with  the 
stranger  on  the  hill,  who  was  that  night 
to  meet  Jeannie  in  mystery  and  darkness, 
he  was  allowed  to  depart.  A  desperate 
villain  of  the  name  of  RatclifFe  was  de¬ 
puted  by  the  magistrates,  who  thought  it 
best  “  to  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,”  to 
repair  with  a  party  to  Muschat’s  cairn,  to 
assist  in  the  apprehension  of  the  notorious 
George  Robertson,  who  was  conjectured 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Effie’s  child, 
and  her  seducer,  the  accomplice  of  Wil¬ 
son,  and  his  avenger  during  the  late  mob 
— where,  disguised  as  Madge  Wildfire,  a 
crazy  young  gipsy,  with  whom  he  was  in 
league,  he  led  the  gang  to  seize  and  hang 
Porteous.  Ratcliffe’s  double  dealing  on 
this  expedition  was  most  conspicuous ;  with 
pretended  anxiety  to  apprehend  the  cri¬ 
minal,  yet  with  a  sly  endeavour  to  save 
his  former  friend  and  comrade,  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  giving  such  notice  to  Robertson, 
as  allows  time  for  retreat ;  poor  Jeannie 
alone  is  taken,  and  even  she  contrives,  by 
the  fleetness  of  her  foot,  to  elude  the  un¬ 
pleasant  escort  to  prison.  All  that  passed 
between  her  and  the  fugitive  was  an 
anxious  supplication  on  his  part,  so  far 
to  deviate  from  the  truth  on  Effie’s  trial, 
as  to  give  evidence  that  her  sister  commu¬ 
nicated  her  pregnancy  to  her,  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  her  life  and  liberty. 
This  perjury  the  religious  and  virtuous 
J eannie  refuses  to  commit — she  even  with¬ 
stands  the  affecting  prayers  and  importu¬ 
nities  of  Effie  on  her  interview  before  the 
trial,  to  save  her  “  young  life,”  for  Effie 
was  not  eighteen.  All  was  unavailing — • 
no  tears  could  avail — no  terrors  disarm 
the  rigid  Jeannie.  Her  sister  was  found 
guilty — and  condemned  to  die  ! 

The  subsequent  scenes  are  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  pathetic  ;  Jeannie  goes  to  bid 
farewell  to  her  unhappy  sister,  and  to  un¬ 
fold  her  romantic  intention  of  journeying 
up  to  London,  in  order  to  beg  her  forfeited 
life  of  their  majesties,  through  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  whose  grandfather’s  life  was 
once  saved  by  Butler’s  ancestor.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  few  pounds  for 
defraying  her  expenses  induced  her  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  her  extravagant  admirer,  the  laird 
of  Dumbiedikes.  This  case  produced 
extraordinary  exertion  on  his  part — he 
unlocked  his  strong  box,  and  displayed 
his  hoards,  and  closed  the  whole  by  ex¬ 
pressing  his  liberal  determination  of  mak¬ 
ing  her  lady  Dumbiedikes  that  very  day 
— amazement  succeeded  to  his  liberality 
when  she  declined  the  honour,  and  ac- 
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knotvledged  herself  attached  to  Butler, 
but  merely  begged  the  loan  of  a  trifle  till 
her  father  could  repay  it.  Offended  pride 
and  avarice  caused  him  instantly  to  turn 
the  key  on  his  treasures,  and  declare  he 
would  not  waste  his  siller  on  other  folks’ 
jo’s.  Poor  Jeannie  departed,  but  was 
not  far  on  her  pedestrian  journey  when 
overtaken  by  the  pony,  bearing  the  laird 
in  his  dressing-gown  and  cocked-hat,  who 
presented  her  with  twenty  guineas  upon 
second  thoughts.  Our  heroine  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  London  on  her  pious  errand, 
and  meets  with  little  obstruction  during 
the  first  part  of  her  journey  ;  but  beyond 
Newark  she  is  assailed  by  robbers — they 
convey  her  to  a  barn,  where  the  two  most 
fearful  persons  are  Madge  Wildfire,  the 
ideotic  person  we  noticed  as  being  con¬ 
cerned  with  Robertson,  and  her  mother, 
a  horrible  hag,  desperate,  revengeful,  and 
cruel.  Jeannie  soon  perceives  they  have 
been  instrumental  in  the  affair  of  poor 
Effie,  yet  she  can  learn  nothing  of  the 
child.  The  next  morning  Madge  pro¬ 
poses  a  walk  to  Jeannie  whilst  the  gang 
are  out ;  the  latter  hopes  thereby  to  effect 
her  escape,  and  accompanies  her  fantastic 
companion.  They  arrive  at  a  village 
during  service-time,  and  enter  the  church, 
where  Jeannie  implored  the  protection  of 
the  clergyman  ;  he  orders  her  to  attend 
him  at  his  house,  promising  an  escort 
next  day.  The  clergyman  is  a  man  of 
family  and  preferment— his  son  is  in  ill 
health,  and  in  an  adjoining  room  hears 
the  conversation  of  Jeannie ;  he  contrives 
to  see  her,  and  proves  to  be  the  identical 
George  Robertson — the  rescued  criminal, 
the  seducer  of  Effie,  and  the  slayer  of 
Porteous.  When  informed  of  Effie’s  con¬ 
demnation,  and  the  purport  of  Jeannie’s 
journey,  he  offers  to  become  the  sacrifice, 
and  begs  Jeannie  to  purchase  her  sister’s 
pardon,  by  delivering  up  so  notorious  a 
criminal.  Shuddering  at  his  crimes,  and 
exhorting  him  to  repentance,  she  resolves 
to  keep  his  secret,  and  pursues  her  way 
to  London,  where  she  is  received  by  h6r 
kinswoman,  Mrs.  Glass,  and  obtains  an 
interview  with  the  duke  of  Argyle.  Her 
excellent  understanding,  simplicity  of  de¬ 
meanour,  Scottish  garb,  and,  above  all, 
the  services  of  Butler’s  family  to  his 
grandfather,  interest  that  excellent  noble¬ 
man  in  her  cause.  He  bids  her  plead  her 
own  cause  to  a  lady  who  has  great  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  king,  and  takes  her  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  where  she  sees  queen  Caroline,  and 
obtains  a  promise  of  her  influence.  Effie’s 
pardon  is  obtained  and  sent  to  Scotland, 
whilst  numberless  benefits  are  showered 
upon.  Jeannie  ;  her  father  is  placed  upon 
the  property  of  the  duke,  and  Butler  ob¬ 
tains  a  kirk.  The  erring  Effie,  however, 


is  again  missing ;  she  is  fled  with  Robert¬ 
son,  or  rather  young  Staunton,  who  mar¬ 
ries  her  ;  and,  after  a  few  years  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  high  life,  even  her  sister  can 
scarcely  recognise  the  former  Effie  in  the 
elegant  and  fashionable  lady  Staunton. 
Sir  George  has  reason  to  suppose  his  child 
was  saved  by  being  delivered  to  a  gipsy 
during  Effie’s  confinement  at  the  vile 
Meg  Murdochson’s,  the  mother  of  Madge 
Wildfire.  He  travels  to  Scotland,  and 
encounters  Butler ;  none,  however,  re¬ 
cognise  his  identity  with  the  notorious 
rebel  who  escaped  punishment  so  many 
years  ago  ;  he  is  in  ill  health,  and  misera¬ 
ble  in  mind,  and  is  killed  in  a  scuffle  near 
the  house  of  Butler  by  some  desperadoes, 
and  it  appears  probable  that  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  his  own  son.  This  youth, 
wild  and  unmanageable,  escapes  from 
justice,  and  from  the  care  of  Mrs.  Butler, 
and  is  heard  of  no  more  ;  whilst  the  But¬ 
lers  reap  the  reward  of  their  virtuous  lives. 

A  LAWYER’S  BILL. 

A  bill  of  costs  from  S  T.  U. 

To  Z.  M.  R.  now  strictly  due. 
Attending  on  your  worship  to  £.  s.  d. 

Receive  your  charge  to  plead  or  no:  -  0  6  8 
Your  honour  then  was  out  of  town  ; 

The  next  day  met  you  at  the  Crown.  -  0  C  8 
Perusing  title-writings  then ;  o  3  4 

The  Thursday  after  met  again.  ---068 
The  bill  was  fil’d,  and  I  began,  sir,  * 

To  take  instructions  for  your  answer.  0  14  6 
Attendance,  trouble,  and  my  clerk  -  0  9  2 
Was  forc'd  to  travel  in  the  dark.  .  -  0  14  6 
Revising,  altering,  and  so  forth, 

You  needs  must  own  my  labour  worth  0  6  8 
Was  greatly  pleas’d  on  second  view;  -  0  3  4 
Again  attended  upon  you.  -  -...068 
Fair  copy,  closely  wrote,  twelve  sheets ; 

This,  and  th’  original,  completes.  -.440 
Attending  to  peruse  the  same  ;  ...  0  6  8 
Two  hours  waited  ere  you  came.  -  -  0  3  4 

Addendum  of  my  servant’s  time;  -  -  0  2  6 

Note,  bees  delight  to  live  on  thyme. 

Subpoenas,  summons,  and  the  rest ;  -  2  2  0 

Attended  once,  completely  drest.  -  -  0  14  6 
Council,  pleading,  and  the  like;  --.440 
For  tipping  fairly,  pike  and  pike,  -  -  1  1  0 

Fair  copy  of  this  placid  bill,  -  -  -  -  0  3  4 

Porters,  letters,  servant  Will.  -  -  -  0  10  6 
Expenses  of  our  meetings  yon 
Discharg’d  before-hand,  nothing  due. 

The  full  contents  are  strictly  now  paid. 

By  client  S.  T.  U.  aforesaid. 


A  brave  Irish  officer,  in  the  greatest 
despair,  for  fear  his  honour  might  be 
doubted  from  his  being  wounded  in  the 
back,  as  he  was  turning  round  to  give  the 
word  of  command  to  his  men,  was  thus 
comforted  by  a  friend.  “  Don’t  bodher 
yourself  about  it,  Dermot ;  they  will 
think  in  the  hurry  that  you  put  the  back 
part  of  your  coat  before.” 
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The  inns  in  Southwark  were,  perhaps, 
originally  more  numerous  even  than  at 
present,  on  account  of  the  number  of  pil¬ 
grims  travelling  to  and  from  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  at  Canterbury. 
Contiguous  to  the  Town-hall,  which  faces 
Blackman-street,  is  the  inn  called  the 
Talbot,  designated  by  a  spotted  dog  ;  but 
this,  as  well  as  the  present  appellation, 
are  corruptions  of  the  original  ! 'labard , 
a  kind  of  military  coat  without  sleeves, 
by  which  sign  and  name  it  was  known  in 
the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  mentioned  by 
him  in  the  “  Canterbury  Tales.”  On 
the  frieze  of  the  beam  to  which  the  sign 
was  appended,  till  removed  on  forming 
the  new  pavement  about  1 707,  was  in¬ 
scribed  : — u  This  is  the  inn  where  sir 
Jeffrey  Chaucer  and  the  nine-and-twenty 
pilgrims  lay  in  their  journey  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  anno  1383.” 

The  above  engraving  correctly  repre¬ 
sents  its  present  appearance,  and  shows 
the  inscription  to  which  we  have  just  al¬ 
luded,  which  remains  to  this  day.  We 
never  pass  this  celebrated  hostel  without 
involuntarily  looking  down  its  ancient 
gateway,  and  calling  to  mind  the  poet’s 
pleasant  description  of  the  inn  and  its 
inmates  : — 

Befelle,  that,  in  that  seson  on  a  day. 

In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabarde  as  I  lay, 

Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devoute  corage, 

At  night  was  come  into  that  hostilrie, 

Wei  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie, 

Of  sondry  folk  by  aventure  yfalle 
Jn  felawship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle, 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride. 

The  chambres  and  the  stables  werein  wide, 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  alto  beste. 


We  shall  conclude  with  a  short  bio¬ 
graphical  notice  of  Chaucer,  the  father 
of  English  poetry  ;  who,  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  VVarton,  “  appeared  with  all  the 
lustre  and  dignity  of  a  true  poet,  in  an 
age  which  compelled  him  to  struggle  with 
a  barbarous  language  and  a  national  want 
of  taste  ;  and  when  to  write  verses  at  all 
was  regarded  as  a  singular  qualification.” 

The  parentage  and  education  of  Chau¬ 
cer  are  involved  in  great  obscurity,  but  it 
is  probable  he  was  born  in  London  in  the 
year  1328.  It  is  thought  he  studied  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  that  he 
further  improved  himself  by  travelling  in 
France  and  the  Low  Countries.  On  his 
return,  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied  the 
law  in  the  Temple  ;  but  he  soon  after  ob¬ 
tained  the  post  of  valettus  or  yeoman  to 
Edward  III.  John  of  Gaunt  was  his 
chief  patron,  the  sister  of  whose  mis¬ 
tress  and  subsequent  wife,  Catherine 
Swynford,  Chaucer  married,  in  1380,  and 
thenceforth  made  a  speedy  progress  at 
court.  From  the  exchequer  he  received 
an  annuity  of  forty  marks  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  gentleman  of  the  king’s  privy 
chamber.  In  1372,  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Genoa,  which  enabled  him 
upon  his  return  to  live  in  great  affluence, 
but  on  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  he 
lost  his  places,  and  was  so  reduced  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  to  be  obliged  to  seek  the 
royal  protection  against  his  creditors.  At 
this  time  the  city  of  London  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  and  Chaucer  opposed  the 
cause  of  the  clergy  with  so  much  severity, 
that  it  was  determined  to  apprehend  him. 
He  therefore  *  fled  to  Zealand,  suffered 
much  distress,  returned  to  England,  was 
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thrown  into  prison,  and  discountenanced 
by  his  former  patron,  the  duke  of  Lan¬ 
caster  ;  but  by  disclosing  the  views  of  the 
reformed  party,  he  obtained  his  liberty 
Being  much  reduced,  the  poet  retired  to 
Woodstock,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
revising  and  correcting  his  writings,  and  in 
this  retreat  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
except  the  ten  last  years,  which  he  passed 
at  Dunnington  Castle.  He  was,  however, 
at  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
to  court,  restored  to  affluence  and  favour, 
and  died  when  in  London  upon  business 
in  1400,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  the  great  south  aisle.  No  mo¬ 
nument  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  man  till  a  century  and  a  half  after 
his  decease,  when  Nicholas  Brigham,  a 
gentleman  of  Oxford,  a  poet  and  admirer 
of  Chaucer,  erected  a  plain  altar,  at  the 
north  end  of  a  magnificent  recess  formed 
by  four  obtuse  arched  angles.  The  in¬ 
scription  and  figures  are  now  almost  ob¬ 
literated. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

JlutoUc  journals. 

CHEERFULNESS  OF  SEXTONS. 

Sextons  generally  possess  good  memo¬ 
ries,  not  only  of  persons,  but  also  of 
things  and  circumstances.  I  do  not 
mean  to  insist  that  their  occupation  con¬ 
fers  this  quality — but  that  it  affords  in¬ 
ducement  towards  it  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  this  in  their  situation  is  an 
ample  source  of  cheerfulness.  To  the 
sexton,  death  is  so  familiar — he  frequently 
overleaps  its  physical  effects  in  his  con¬ 
templations.  He  goes  with  you  from 
this  grave  to  that — for  every  grave  he 
hath  an  anecdote  ; — and  if  its  tenant  ever 
uttered  a  jest,  the  rogue  remembers  it, 
and  repeats  it  with  as  much  glee  as  if  it 
had  been  the  child  of  his  own  fancy, 
when  in  truth  it  has  been  only  a  found¬ 
ling  and  nurse-child.  He  is  a  great  re- 
later  of  incidents,  and  therefore  generally 
prattles — and  your  prattle  is  a  glori¬ 
ous  provocative  to  one  kind  of  cheerful¬ 
ness.  In  his  mind,  the  dead  and  the 
living  may  be  said  to  be  both  living  ;  he 
is  the  master  of  the  ceremonies— the  ma¬ 
jor,  domo,  and  introduces  them  to  social 
intercourse  ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  equal¬ 
izes  all. — Your  living  peer  and  your  dead 
peasant  have  a  sympathy  through  his  gos¬ 
sip  ;  and  the  proud  peer  listens  with  real 
interest  to  the  history  of  the  departed  peas¬ 
ant,  whom  in  life  he  would  have  passed  by 
unheeded.  Can  there  be  a  kindlier  office, 
or  a  more  cheering  and  cheerful  one,  than 
that  of  such  a  go-between?  How  im¬ 


portantly  he  conducts  you  through  the 
labyrinths  of  his  territory  ;  he  is  the  re¬ 
pository  of  the  secrets  of  the  dead,  as  to 
where  they  have  hid  themselves,  except 
when  the  ostentatious  tomb-stone  blabs 
the  secret.  He  attends  you  with  as  much 
ceremony  as  a  connoisseur  would  assume 
in  conducting  you  through  the  rarities  of 
his  gallery  or  museum.  No  one  knows 
half  so  much  as  he  does  ;  he  smiles  at 
his  conscious  knowledge  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  wish  to  obtain— he  smiles  more 
(at  your  ignorance  of  his  triumph)  when 
he  has  satisfied  your  interrogations — but 
oh  what  a  smile  is  the  last,  when  your 
half-crown  tickles  his  hard  palm  ;  for  then 
he  dreams  of  the  warm  chimney-corner, 
and  the  foaming  cup,  and  anon,  drinks 
five  fathom  deep,  in  his  chosen  potation, 
to  the  health  of  curious  strangers  and 
inquisitive  stragglers. 

- “  Your  humble  servant,  Sir,” 

said  a  sexton  to  me,  as  I  passed  through 

the  church-yard  of  15 — - ,  and,  with  a 

smile,  the  old  man  paused,  and  rested  on 
the  brink  of  a  grave  in  which  he  had 
been  busily  employed,  and  wiped  the  dew 
from  his  brow.  “  Your  humble  servant, 
Sir,”  said  he  again — apparently  wishing 
to  court  conversation.  1  suppose  he  took 
me  for  a  dead-hunter,  and  fancied  I 
wished  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  his 
tenantry.  There  was  a  sedate  foolery 
about  his  manner,  which  on  second- 
thoughts  invited  me  to  make  his  acquain¬ 
tance  ;  he  seemed  to  be  a  grave  humorist 

— an  obtuse  jester _ u  You  are  no 

servant  of  mine,  though  you  may  be 
humble,”  said  I,  u  I  want  none  such. 
My  time  is  not  come.  I  am  sweet,  whole¬ 
some,  locomotive,  and  still  likely  to  re¬ 
main  so.  Go  to  your  earth-worms,  and 
to  them  you  may  bend,  cap  in  hand,  and 
say,  6  your  humble  servant’ — for  you 
spread  their  banquet,  and  art  a  brave  se¬ 
neschal  to  their  luxurious  supper — old 
Life-in-death  !”  44  Ha  !  Ha  !  Life  in 

death — ’faitjj  that’s  good.  Life  in  death, 
quotha” — said  the  old  man,  tickled  by 
the  epithet,  to  which  he  had  unwittingly 
given  the  cue.  We  were  on  terms  im¬ 
mediately  ;  he  was  my  chosen  friend — 
my  equal  : — no  more  my  humble  servant. 

How  doth  a  smack  of  good-humour 
open  the  heart !  The  old  fellow  jumped 
on  his  hobby-horse  of  44  graves,  and 
tombs,  and  epitaphs” — (many  a  waggish 
rhyme  he  gabbled  over  to  me) — and  no 
improvisitore,  with  all  his  fire,  ever  gave 
more  eloquent  effusions  than  this  old 
chronicler  did  in  his  way.  I  remember 
one  of  his  epitaphs,  on  three  children 
buried  in  one  grave  : — 

Under  this  stone  lie  babies  three. 

That  God  Almighty  sent  to  me ; 
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Bat  they  were  seized  by  ague  fits, 

And  here  they  lie  as  dead  as  nits  1 

“  You  see,  your  honour,”  said  he,  “  I 
am  a  bit  of  a  wag.” 

“  Heigho  ! — the  days  are  gone — the  days  are 
gone.* 

Between  a  sigh  and  a  chuckle,  the 
rogue  continued — “  I  am  but  a  boy  yet — 
I  am  but  eighty-six, — I  have  had  five 
wives,  and  they  were  all  of  them  good 
ones.  There  was  Margery  the  first — I 
mean  my  first  wife’s  name  was  Margery 
— not  that  she  was  the  first  of  Margeries  ; 
— oh  !  poor  Margery  !  bless  her  blue 
eyes  !  there  she  lies  with  the  violets  and 
cowslips  over  her  head.  Then  I  had 
Joan  ; — ah  !  Joan  was  a  rare  good  ’un. 
I  liked  her  better,  ’cause  she  kept  Mar- 
ery  more  in  my  mind,  and  I  seemed  to 
ave  two  wives  at  once  (and  not  against 
the  law  either.)  There  she  lies — there 
she  lies ;  and  tnere  I  thought  I  should 
have  lain  too,  ’till  once  on  a  time  I  saw 
Dorothy — and  Dorothy  won  my  heart,  as 
I  saw  her  milking  the  old  red  cow  in  the 
pasture,  one  fine  May  evening.  In  a 
week  after  1  saw  Dorothy,  she  and  I  be¬ 
came  one.  I  was  always  an  attractive 
one  to  the  sweet  sex — Heigho  !  heigho  ! 
We  spent  many  happy  days  together;  but 
she,  like  the  rest,  one  day  gave  me  the 
slip,  and — bless  her  black  eyes,  there  she 
lies  amongst  the  others  with  a  handsome 
head  and  footstone.  Then  there  was — 
let  me  see — who  was  the  last  I  told  your 
honour  of?  Margery,  Joan,  Dorothy, 
and — oh  !  Dorothy  was  the  last  I  men¬ 
tioned.  Then  there  was  Peggy  and  Brid¬ 
get  ; — Bridget  was  the  last  of  the  flock  ; 
ah  !  bless  ’em  all — bless  ’em  all ;  there 
they  are,  all  in  a  row  ;  and  I  never  let 
one  grave  have  more  violets  than  the  other, 
though  they  spring  the  freshest  over  Mar¬ 
gery,  and  so  I  am  often  transplanting 
from  her  to  give  to  the  rest.  They  were 
all  of  them  good  ones — all — all.  Pray, 
your  honour,  how  many  wives  have  you 
had  — This  home  question  struck  me 
at  the  moment  in  a  very  odd  way,  not 
having  at  that  period  of  my  life  been 
able  to  boast  even  of  one-fifth  part  of  the 
old  man’s  late  possessions. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  trick  of  the  old  man’s 
calling  to  dwell  on  matters  of  this  kind  ; 
and  I  almost  fancied  he  married  five 
wives  for  the  chance  of  seeing  their  five 
violet-covered  graves  ranged  in  neat  and 
becoming  order  in  the  chosen  spot  of  all 
his  contemplations.  I  indulged  in  a  little 
further  parley  with  this  humorous  rogue, 
and  then  bade  him  farewell ;  but  not  be¬ 
fore  he  had  gathered  me  a  violet  off  each 
of  the  five  graves,  and  placed  them  firmly 
in  my  button-hole.— Monthly  Magazine. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PLAU ,  A 
BURMESE  TRIBE. 

t  A 

Amongst  the  tribes  brought  to  more 
particular  notice  by  recent  events,  is  a 
race  of  some  interest  entitled  Plan ,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district  north-east  of 
Pegue,  called  by  the  natives  Thaum-pe, 
and  by  the  Burmans  Tong-su.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  occasionally  encountered  at 
Penang,  to  which  they  have  been  brought 
by  the  little  commerce  they  carry  on,  but 
their  country  and  condition  were  but  im¬ 
perfectly  appreciated :  we  have  been  fa¬ 
voured  with  the  following  particulars  with 
respect  to  them  : — 

The  district  of  Thaum-pe,  when  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Burmans,  received  from 
them  the  appellation  of  Tong-su  :  it  lies 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  days’  journey 
N.N.E.  of  Tongo,  close  on  the  borders  of 
Siam  and  Laos.  The  chief  town,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  district,  is  situated 
about  forty  miles  from  .the  hills,  and  in 
N.  lat.  19  deg. 

The  Plan  are  a  distinct  people  from 
both  the  Siamese  and  Burmans,  and  from 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  differing  in  lan¬ 
guage,  feature,  and  character.  They  are 
shorter  and  less  robust  than  the  Burmans, 
and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  than  to  any  other  people.  Their 
dress  partakes  also  of  the  Chinese  cos¬ 
tume  :  they  wear  their  hair  twisted  into  a 
knot  like  the  Burmans,  and  are  tattoed 
like  those  people  and  the  Laos  ;  like  the 
former,  also,  they  thrust  small  cylinders 
of  wood  or  silver  through  holes  made  in 
the  lobes  of  their  ears.  Their  clothes  are 
very  usually  quilted,  which,  they  say,  is 
made  necessary  by  the  frigidity  of  their 
climate.  The  people  are  a  lively  simple 
race,  addicted  to  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits,  and  of  very  unwarlike 
propensities  ;  they  have  therefore  readily 
been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Bur¬ 
mans  and  Peguers,  for  whom  they,  never¬ 
theless,  entertain  a  profound  contempt, 
and  from  whose  rule,  whenever  it  be¬ 
comes  very  irksome  or  oppressive,  they 
withdraw  into  the  thick  forests,  and  the 
mountains  in  their  vicinity. 

The  Plan  profess  the  faith  of  Buddha, 
and,  like  all  Buddhists,  burn  their  dead. 
Many  of  their  customs,  however,  are  pe¬ 
culiar,  of  which  their  marriages  furnish 
an  example. 

Women  are  not  immured  in  Thaum- 
pe  ;  young  men,  therefore,  pay  addresses 
in  person  to  the  objects  of  their  affection. 
When  a  youth  fancies  that  the  girl  to 
whom  he  is  attached  favours  his  preten¬ 
sions,  he  takes  an  opportunity  of  placing 
his  silver  bracelet  before  her ;  if  she  takes 
it  up,  he  considers  his  suit  accepted,  and 
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immediately  endeavours  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  lier  parents  to  the  union.  Their 
approbation  is  the  prelude  to  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  the  prominent  viands  at  which 
consist  of  poultry,  buffalo,  and  cow  beef, 
venison  and  other  game,  monkey’s  flesh, 
and  large  rats,  which  are  found  below  the 
roots  of  the  bamboo,  on  which  they  sub¬ 
sist.  The  feast,  which  lasts  one  or  more 
days,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  concludes  with  copious  libations  of 
an  ardent  spirit,  distilled  from  rice,  by  a 
process  nearly  similar  to  that  by  which 
the  Chinese  distill  samsoo.  Marriage 
being  with  these  people  a  purely  civil 
contract,  they  do  not  require  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  a  priest  at  the  solemnization  ;  but 
were  it  otherwise,  which  the  invocation  of 
superior  powers  at  the  ceremony  might 
lead  us  to  suspect  was  once  the  case,  the 
priest  of  Buddha  is  absolutely  forbidden 
to  converse  with  a  woman,  or  be  present 
in  the  company  of  one. 

Some  old  person,  who  has  gained  the 
respect  of  the  society,  gives  a  cup  of  weak 
spirit  to  each  of  the  contracting  parties, 
repeating  certain  invocations  of  benignant 
deities  and  genii,  to  prove  propitious  ; 
and  when  they  have  drank  the  spirit,  he 
ties  their  arms  together  by  the  wrist  with 
a  slender  cord,  which  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony. 

The  province  of  Thaum-pe  is  governed 
by  a  Burman  chief,  who  resides  at  the 
capital,  which  is  stockaded,  and  contains 
about  5,000  inhabitants.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  flat,  and  tolerably  clear.  Rice 
is  cultivated  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  district;  there  are 
numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  small  horses  ;  a  few  buf¬ 
faloes  are  employed  in  agriculture. 

Thaum-pe  is  exceedingly  rich  in  raw 
produce  of  various  descriptions.  The 
people  grow  several  kinds  of  cotton,  one 
of  which  appears  to  be  the  brown  or  nan¬ 
keen  cotton  ;  the  tea  plant  is  also  culti¬ 
vated,  and  the  leaves  are  pickled  ;  two 
sorts  of  indigo  are  grown,  the  creeping 
indigo,  and  the  true.  Blue  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  colour  of  their  dresses.  Stick  lac 
is  brought  down  for  sale  by  the  PZaw,  in 
considerable  quantities ;  and  the  silk¬ 
worm  is  reared,  being  fed  on  the  leaf  of  a 
plant  called  puja.  The  forests  contain  a 
number  of  valuable  trees,  but  the  want  of 
water-carriage  renders  this  source  of  traf¬ 
fic  unavailable.  The  mineral  products  of 
the  mountains  are  more  easily  transport¬ 
ed.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the 
mountain  streams  ;  iron  is  abundant,  and 
is  smelted  and  wrought  into  swords, 
knives,  and  other  implements  ;  tin,  after 
disappearing  to  the  north  of  Tavai,  again 
presents  itself  here,  and  is  found,  in  con¬ 


siderable  quantities,  in  the  beds  of  rivers, 
in  the  form  of  a  line  black  sand.  The 
most  productive  mines,  however,  are  those 
of  lead  ;  and  from  them,  it  is  said,  the 
Burman  armies  are  wholly  supplied  ;  the 
ore  is  obtained  in  lumps,  but  in  what 
state  of  combination  we  are  not  informed. 
The  working  of  the  mines  is  sufficiently 
rude,  and  nothing  like  a  horizontal  shaft 
is  attempted ;  the  Plan  merely  digging 
deep  pits,  till  they  come  upon  the  veins. 
From  these  sources  the  annual  exports  to 
Rangoon  are  estimated  at  1,20,000  ru¬ 
pees,  and  might,  no  doubt,  be  much  ex¬ 
tended.  The  Plan  carry  back  from  Ran¬ 
goon  and  other  Burman  ports,  salt,  areca 
nuts,  salt  fish,  broad-cloth,  woollens, 
piece-goods,  crockery,  and  spices. 

A  commercial  intercourse  is  also  main¬ 
tained  between  Thaum-pe  and  China. 
Traders  from  the  frontier  districts  of  the 
latter  bring  spices,  including  the  clove 
and  nutmeg,  silk,  cloth,  woollens,  paints, 
paper,  cutlery,  and  other  articles,  and 
take  back  the  products  of  the  country. 
They  come  annually  in  a  caravan,  con¬ 
sisting  sometimes  of  a  thousand  persons, 
well  armed  ;  the  merchandize  is  trans¬ 
ported  by  asses  and  horses. 

jl  sialic  Journal. 


SONNET. 

YOUTHFUL  MEMORIES. 

Yes,  ’tis  the  gilliflower  that  blossoms  here. 

Its  perfume  wafts  me  to  the  mellow  eves, 
When  love  unfolded  his  celestial  sphere, 

Making  earth  Paradise. — Still  memory  weaves 
Enchantment  round  the  time  where,  by  the  tower 
Time-worn,  and  rent  and  ivy  overgrown, 

I  linger’d  ’neath  the  elm  for  beauty’s  flower. 
And  pressed  the  yielding  soft  hand  in  my  ow  n. 
’Twas  life’s  bright  essence — bliss,  Elysian  bliss. 
Enrolling  valley  and  wood,  and  hope  and 
thought , 

It  may  have  been  an  ignis  fatuus  gleam. 

Yet  is  its  light  reflected  back  to  this. 

And,  though  such  bloom  no  promised  fruit  hath 
brought, 

We  guess  what  Eden  may  be  by  such  dream. 

Blackiuood's  Magazine. 
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CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  SANCTUARY. 

Sanctuary  is  said  by  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  first  established  in  this 
island  by  Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  who 
is  reported  to  have  lived  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era,  but  whose  very 
existence  is  apocryphal.  Spelman  states 
that  pope  Boniface  the  fifth  was  the  first 
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who  commanded  altars  and  palaces  to  be 
places  of  refuge  for  offenders.  This  was 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  ordinance  of 
Moses,  which  appointed  three  cities  as  a 
refuge  for  him  “  who  should  kill  his 
neighbour  unawares.” 

There  were  two  kinds  of  sanctuary, 
one  of  a  temporary  and  limited,  another 
of  a  permanent  and  general  nature. 

Sanctuary  appears  at  first  to  have  been 
only  intended  to  afford  a  temporary  re¬ 
fuge  for  criminals  until  they  could  com¬ 
promise  their  offence  with  their  accusers  ; 
almost  every  crime,  except  malicious 
homicide,  being  under  the  Saxon  laws 
redeemable  for  money. 

In  a  council  held  under  Ina,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  a.  n.  C93,  it  was  de¬ 
creed.  that  if  any  one  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime  took  refuge  in  a  church,  his  life 
should  be  spared,  but  that  he  should  not¬ 
withstanding  make  such  amends  as  the 
justice  of  his  case  might  require;  if  his 
offence  was  of  a  nature  only,  punishable 
with  stripes,  the  stripes  should  be  for¬ 
given  him.  By  the  laws  of  king  Alfred 
(a.  d.  887)  it  was  ordained,  that  if  a 
man  were  guilty  of  a  small  offence,  and 
fled  to  a  church  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  king  or  the  family  of  a  private  per¬ 
son,  he  should  be  allowed  three  nights  to 
provide  for  himself,  unless  he  could  in 
the  meantime  make  his  peace.  If  any 
one  during  that  period  of  immunity 
should  presume  to  inflict  on  him  either 
bonds  or  blows,  the  person  so  violating 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  should  pay 
the  price  set  on  the  life  of  a  man  by  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  also  1205.  to  the 
officiating  ministers  of  the  church. 

If  the  ministers  had  need  of  their 
church  in  the  meantime  for  holy  offices, 
of  the  benefit  of  which  a  criminal  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  presumed,  had 
no  right  to  partake,  he  was  to  be  put 
into  a  house  which  had  no  more  doors 
in  it  than  the  church  itself,  in  order  that 
he  should  not  acquire  by  the  exchange 
a  better  chance  of  escape ;  “  the  Elder,” 
as  he  is  termed,  or  civil  warden  of  the 
church  taking  care  that  no  sustenance 
should  be  afforded  to  him.  But  if  he 
would  u  surrender  himself  and  his  wea¬ 
pons  to  his  accusers,”  that  is,  I  conceive, 
make  such  submission  as  might  convince 
them  that  he  would  seek  no  farther  occa¬ 
sion  of  doing  them  injury,  he  was  to  be 
preserved  harmless  for  thirty  niyhts ,  and 
then  delivered  to  his  kinsmen.  So  that 
it  may  be  inferred,  the  privilege  of  sanc¬ 
tuary  was  at  first  intended  simply  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  criminal  from  that  summary  re¬ 
venge  which  might,  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  be  taken  by  an  injured  party, 
and  to  allow  his  friends  to  make  the  best 


terms  for  him  in  their  power.  It  was 
also  further  decreed,  that  whoever  should 
fly  to  a  church  and  confess,  from  a  pene- 
tential  reverence  of  the  Deity,  any  crime 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  half  the 
penalty  of  such  crime  should  be  remitted 
to  him. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  under  certain  modifications, 
churches  and  church-yards  were  a  refuge 
for  offenders,  and  the  privilege  of  the 
temporary  sanctuary  afforded  by  them 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

To  those  guilty  of  sacrilege  or  treason, 
it  was  for  obvious  reasons  denied.  Within 
the  space  of  forty  days  the  person  who 
had  embraced  the  sanctuary  afforded  by 
churches  and  their  precincts  was  to  clothe 
himself  in  sackcloth,  confess  his  crime 
before  the  coroner,  solemnly  abjure  the 
realm,  and  taking  a  cross  in  his  hand 
repair  to  an  appointed  port,  embark,  and 
quit  the  country.  If  apprehended  or 
brought  back  in  his  way  thither,  within 
forty  days  he  had  a  right  to  plead  his 
privilege  of  sanctuary  and  to  claim  a  free 
passage. 

If  the  offender  neglected  this  appeal  to 
the  coroner,  and  remained  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  after  the  forty  days  limited,  it  be¬ 
came  felony  for  any  one  to  afford  him 
sustenance. 

The  coroner  was  to  take  the  abjuration 
of  the  criminal  at  the  church  door,  in 
the  following  form,  which  acquaints  us 
with  some  curious  particulars  : — 

u  This  hear  thou,  Sir  Coroner,  that  I 
M.  of  H.  am  a  stealer  of  sheep  or  of  any 
other  beast,  or  a  murderer  of  one  or  more, 
and  because  I  have  done  many  such  evils 
and  robberies  in  this  land,  I  do  abjure 
the  land  of  our  lord  Edward,  king  of 
England,  and  I  shall  haste  me  towards  the 
port  of  such  a  place  which  thou  hast 
given  me;  and  that  1  shall  not  go  out  of 
the  highway,  and  if  I  do,  I  will  that  I 
be  taken  as  a  robber  and  a  felon  of  our 
lord  the  king  ;  and  that  at  such  place  I 
will  diligently  seek  for  passage,  and  that 
I  will  tarry  there  but  one  flood  and  ebb, 
if  I  can  have  passage  ;  and  unless  I  can 
have  it  in  such  a  place,  I  will  go  every 
day  into  the  sea  up  to  my  knees,  assay¬ 
ing  to  pass  over,  and  unless  I  can  do 
this  within  forty  days  I  will  put  myself 
again  into  the  church,  as  a  robber  and  a 
felon  of  our  lord  the  king,  so  God  me 
help  and  his  holy  judgment.” 

In  an  ancient  law  book,  “  Horne’s 
Mirrour  of  Justices,”  is  the  following 
particular  account  of  the  privilege  of 
temporary  sanctuary,  by  which  it  further 
appears  that  it  was  not  indiscriminate  : — • 
“  If  any  one  fly  to  sanctuary  and  there 
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demand  protection,  we  are  to  distinguish  ; 
for  if  he  be  a  common  thief,  robber, 
murderer,  night-walker,  or  be  known  for 
such  a  one,  and  discovered  by  the  people, 
and  of  his  pledges  and  denizers,  or  if 
any  one  be  convict  for  debt  or  other 
offence  upon  his  own  confession,  and  hath 
forgured  the  realm,  or  hath  been  exiled, 
banished,  outlawed,  or  waived,  or  joined 
upon  this  hope  to  be  defended  in  sanc¬ 
tuary,  they  may  take  him  out  thence, 
without  any  prejudice  of  the  franchise  of 
sanctuary.  But  in  the  right  of  offenders 
who  by  mischance  fall  into  an  offence 
mortal  out  of  sanctuary,  and  for  their 
true  repentance  run  to  monasteries  and 
commonly  confess  themselves  sorrowful, 
king  Henry  II.,  at  Clarendon,  granted 
unto  them ,  that  they  should  be  defended 
by  the  church  for  the  space  of  forty  days, 
and  ordained  that  the  towns  should  de¬ 
fend  such  flyers  for  the  whole  forty  days, 
and  send  them  to  the  coroner  at  the  coro¬ 
ner’s  view.” 

This  authority  farther  states  that  it  was 
at  the  election  of  the  offenders  44  to  yield 
to  the  law ;  or  to  acknowledge  his  offence 
to  the  coroner  and  the  people,  and  to 
waive  the  law ;  and  if  he  yield  himself  to 
be  tried  by  law,  he  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
gaol,  and  to  wait  for  either  acquittal  or 
condemnation ;  and  if  he  confess  a  mor¬ 
tal  offence  and  desire  to  depart  the  realm, 
he  is  to  go  from  the  end  of  the  sanctuary 
ungirt  in  pure  sackcloth,  and  there  swear 
that  he  will  keep  the  strait  way  to  such  a 
port  or  such  a  passage  which  he  hath 
chosen,  and  will  stay  in  no  parts  two 
nights  together,  until  that  for  this 
mortal  offence  which  he  hath  confessed  in 
the  hearing  of  the  people  he  hath  avoided 
the  realm,  never  to  return  during  the 
king’s  life,  without  leave,  so  God  him 
help,  and  the  holy  Evangelists ;  and 
afterwards  let  him  take  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  carry  the  same,  and  the  same 
is  as  much  as  if  he  were  in  the  protection 
of  the  church,  and  if  any  one  remain  in 
the  sanctuary  above  the  forty  days,  by  so 
doing  he  is  barred  the  grant  of  abjuration, 
if  the  fault  be  in  him,  after  which  time 
it  is  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  give  him 
victuals. 

44  And  although  such  be  out  of  the 
peace  of  the  king,  yet  none  ought  to 
dishearten  them,  all  one  as  if  they  were 
in  protection  of  the  church,  if  they  be 
not  found  out  of  the  highway  wilfully 
breaking  their  oaths,  or  to  do  other  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  highway.” 

The  statutes  of  Edward  II.  recite  that 
those  who  had  sought  refuge  in  churches 
were  sometimes  watched  so  closely  in  the 
church-yards  by  armed  men,  that  they 
could  not  procure  any  sustenance,  nor  de¬ 


part  from  the  hallowed  ground  44  causa 
superfiui  deponendi  on  their  declara¬ 
tion  that  they  abjured,  it  was  directed 
that  they  should  be  allowed  liberty  for 
these  purposes,  and  be  considered  in  the 
king’s  peace. 

So  much  for  the  temporary  sanctuary 
afforded  by  churches  and  consecrated 
ground. — Kempe's  Historical  Notices  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Martin-le -Grand. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

I>r  former  volumes  of  the  Mirror,*  we 
have  detailed,  at  some  length,  the  various 
systems  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  again 
refer  to  the  important  subject.  Our  at¬ 
tention  has  been  called  to  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  little  volume  on  the  instruction  of 
these  unfortunates;  and  to  individuals 
immediately  concerned  in  the  discussion, 
or  to  the  curious  inquirer  in  general,  it 
will  convey  much  valuable  information. 
The  author  is  Mr.  Young,  master  of  a 
private  establishment  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Peckham.  The  treatment  ex¬ 
ercised  by  this  gentleman  is  of  the  most 
kind  and  tender  nature,  and  the  facility 
with  which  ideas  are  conveyed  to  the 
mind  is  admirably  calculated  to  realize 
the  highest  hopes  of  the  parent,  and  re¬ 
ward  the  tutor’s  exertions  with  permanent 
success.  From  the  44  Concise  Explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Method  of  Instructing  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  knowledge  of  a 
written  language  upon  Simple  and  Ra¬ 
tional  Principles,”  we  will  take  an  ex¬ 
tract  or  two ;  and  conclude  with  re¬ 
commending  the  work  to  our  numerous 
readers,  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
approbation  of  our  most  celebrated  scien¬ 
tific  ornaments  of  the  day  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  little  work,  which  is 
regarded  by  them  as  replete  with  truism 
and  valuable  remark. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB. 

I  would  strenuously  recommend  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb  infant  enjoy  as  much  of 
his  parents’  personal  care  and  regard  as 
the  other  children  of  the  family  ;  for  al¬ 
though  naturally  different  from  them  by 
an  organic  defect,  let  him  have  no  cause, 
as  far  as  you  can  avoid  it,  to  feel  that  dif¬ 
ference.  Let  him  see  that  you  view  him 
as  occupying  a  place  in  the  family  of 
equal  importance  with  the  other  children, 
and  that  you  strongly  discountenance 
every  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  his 
calamity.  If  you  have  company,  do  not 

*  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  147,  161,  195,  and  p.  262, 
vol.  v. 
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let  his  affliction  induce  you  to  exclude 
him  alone,  merely  because  you  apprehend 
that  his  inarticulate  noises  may  be  offen¬ 
sive  or  his  gestures  troublesome  ;  for  by 
thus  excluding  him  from  all  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  observation,  you  strengthen  the 
barrier  which  nature  has  opposed  to  the 
expansion  of  his  mental  faculties,  and 
effectually  check  that  natural  inquisitive¬ 
ness  and  disposition  for  inquiry,  which  it 
is  so  desirable  should  exist  when  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  commence.  But  to  return  to 
our  pupil. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  expressions,/  do  ivalk ,  and  I 
am  walking ,  the  teacher  while  performing 
the  act  will  assert  with  energy  and  em¬ 
phasis,  that  he  is  in  the  act  of  walking, 
pronouncing  at  the  same  time  in  a  posi¬ 
tive  manner,  I  do  walk.  To  show  the 
meaning  of  I  am  walking ,  he  will  put 
aside  all  stress  and  emphasis  both  in  his 
manner  of  walking  and  speaking,  simply 
pronouncing  in  an  easy  way,  I  am  walk¬ 
ing  ;  by  thus  marking  the  difference  in  a 
distinct  and  forcible  manner,  the  pupil 
will  be  enabled,  when  he  himself  wishes 
to  express  the  act,  either  as  simply  in 
performance,  or  as  a  positive  assertion,  to 
use  the  correct  form.  In  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  may  the  analogous  forms  of  the  past 
tense  be  explained. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  lesson 
has  been  understood,  the  teacher  may 
propose  a  walk  with  his  pupil  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  or  elsewhere,  when  the  latter  may  be 
required  to  name  the  act  in  reference  to 
himself  and  his  teacher,  both  singly  and 
conjointly.  On  the  morrow  he  may  be 
required  to  express  the  past  action  of  the 
preceding  day.  The  teacher  may  also 
further  exercise  him  by  means  of  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  the  following,  the  import  of 
the  question,  if  not  clearly  understood, 
being  explained  by  signs.  Are  you  walk¬ 
ing  9  Am  I  walking  ?  Is  he  walking  9 
Are  we  walking  9  Have  you  walked  to¬ 
day  9  Did  you  walk  yesterday  9  Did  you 

walk  last  - 9  Shall  you  walk  next 

- 9  &c.  When  the  pupil  can  answer 

correctly  questions  of  this  description,  he 
may  proceed  to  another  verb,  and  go 
through  a  similar  portion  of  it  as  before. 
The  verb  to  jump ,  being  susceptible  of 
obvious  illustration,  may  come  next : 
then  from  this  the  pupil  may  go  to  the 
verb  to  wash ,  &c. ;  the  teacher  frequently 
exercising  the  pupil  by  requiring  him  to 
show  the  application  of  the  various  forms 
in  sentences  of  his  own  construction,  and 
also  by  putting  to  him  questions  in  every 
suitable  variety  of  form. 

But  there  are  actions  of  mind  as  well  as 


of  body,  and  the  pupil  has  yet  to  learn 
that  not  only  visible  objects,  qualities, 
and  actions  are  expressible  by  words,  but 
that  mental  operations  and  feelings  are 
equally  capable  of  being  so  expressed. 
The  pupil,  therefore,  may  be  presented 
with  some  verb  indicating  mental  feeling, 
and  to  begin  with,  that  which  admits  of 
the  easiest  exemplification  should  be 
chosen.  The  verb  to  want ,  will  be  very 
suitable,  and  the  pupil  may  -write  it  out 
as  far  as  the  skeleton  form  extends,  but 
without  reference  theieto,  and  the  teacher 
must  endeavour  to  convey  the  meaning  of 
the  verb  by  some  significant  gesture,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  appropriate  expression 
of  desire  in  the  countenance.  There  may, 
however,  here  be  some  liability  to  ambi¬ 
guity,  and  therefore  in  order  to  be  quite 
certain  that  the  correct  idea  has  been 
affixed  to  this  verb,  before  another  is  pro¬ 
posed,  the  teacher  must  seek  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  observing  when  the  pupil  himself 
desires  to  express  this  idea  by  his  own 
signs,  and  then  seize  the  occasion  to  de¬ 
mand  from  him.  or  to  exhibit  to  him,  if 
need  be,  the  written  form.  Indeed  it 
should  all  along  be  the  object  of  the 
teacher,  when  conversing  with  his  pupil, 
to  avail  himself  of  every  occasion  that 
presents  itself  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
correct  ideas  have  accompanied  the  words 
which  have  been  learned,  by  requiring 
from  him  a  translation  of  every  phrase 
which  he  employs  that  can  be  translated 
by  those  words.  Time  should  every  day 
be  set  apart  for  familiar  conversation, 
with  this  object  expressly  in  view;  in¬ 
deed,  this  should  be  considered  as  a  most 
important  part  of  the  teacher’s  duty,  and 
it  will  be  found  of  more  advantage  to  the 
pupil,  even  than  the  formal  lessons  of  the 
day.  It  is  in  fact  the  only  way  in  which 
the  good  effects  of  the  teacher’s  labours 
can  be  decidedly  verified,  and  the  pupil’s 
mistakes  discovered  and  corrected. 


©fje  ©attjmr. 

“1  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.  Wootton 


There  was  a  widow  and  her  daughter- 
in-law,  and  a  man  and  his  son.  The 
widow  married  the  son,  and  the  daughter 
the  old  man ;  the  widow  was,  therefore, 
mother  to  her  husband’s  father,  and  con¬ 
sequently  grandmother  to  her  own  hus¬ 
band.  They  had  a  son  to  whom  she  was 
a  great  grandmother.  Now,  as  the  son 
of  a  great  grandmother  must  be  either  a 
grandfather  or  great  uncle,  this  boy  was, 
therefore,  his  own  grandfather. 
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The  following  Epitaph  to  the  memory 
of  John  Spong,  a  carpenter,  is  copied 
from  the  church-yard  of  Ockham  : — 

Who  many  a  sturdy  oak  hath  laid  along, 

Fell’d  by  Death’s  surer  hatchet,  here  lies 
Spong. 

Posts  oft  he  made,  yet  ne’er  a  place 
could  get. 

And  liv’d  by  railing,  though  he  was  no 
wit, 

Old  saws  he  had,  although  no  anti¬ 
quarian, 

And  styles  corrected,  yet  was  no  gram¬ 
marian. 


William,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
gave  promises  of  talents  that  were  never 
accomplished.  One  day  he  had  given 
some  offence  to  his  royal  mother,  and 
was  remanded  to  the  confinement  of  his 
chamber.  After  what  the  queen  thought 
a  sufficient  duration  of  his  punishment, 
she  sent  for  him.  He  returned  in  a  very 
sullen  humour.  “  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?”  said  the  queen.  “  Reading.” 
“What  book?”  “  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment.”  “  Very  well  ;  what  part  ?” 
“  Where  it  is  said,  Woman ,  why  trou¬ 
bles  t  thou  meV ’ 


Two  gentlemen  who  visited  the  great 
itinerant  Tea-kettle  (which  contained  a 
Camera  Obscura),  demanded  of  the  old 
woman,  what  they  had  to  pay  ;  “  Why, 
Sir,'’  said  she,  “  ’tis  thus,  gentlemen 
and  ladies  pay  a  shilling  ;  but  common 
folks ,  servants ,  and  children ,  pay  six¬ 
pence.”  “  Here,  then,”  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  “  take  my  admittance- 
money  in  so  saying,  he  gave  her  six¬ 
pence  only,— “  I  suppose  this,”  said  he, 
“  will  do.”  “  Oh,  certainly,  Sir,”  said 
the  old  Scotch  woman  ;  “  everybody  has 
a  reel  to  appreciate  themselves  as  they 
leek .” 


Glover,  a  celebrated  dancing-master, 
being  in  company  with  Picard,  the  fen¬ 
cing-master,  and  the  conversation  turn¬ 
ing  upon  their  different  professions,  each 
one  supported  the  superiority  of  his 
talent  over  that  of  the  other ;  at  length 
words  rose  very  high,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  determine  the  dispute  by  arms  next 
morning  in  Hyde-park.  The  combatants 
met ;  when  Picard  drew  his  sword, 
Glover  drew  his  kit,  and  began  to  play  a 
minuet,  saying,  “  Why  don’t  you 
dance  ?”  Picard  was  very  angry,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  He  did  not  understand  being 
trifled  with  “  No,”  said  Glover,  “  I 
don’t  trifle  with  you,  this  proves  the  su¬ 


periority  of  my  profession,  as  you  can 
do  nothing  without  an  opponent,  whereas 
I  can  amuse  without  the  assistance  of 
any  one.” 


QUICK  AND  THE  DEAD. 

A  neat,  plain,  little  angular  tomb¬ 
stone  is  placed  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Covent-Garden,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Miss  Sherry,  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre.  The  pyramid  is  black  marble, 
on  which  is  placed  a  dimidiated  white  urn, 
of  the  same  stone  ;  on  the  base  is  cut  a 
short  encomium  on  her  abilities  as  an 
actress,  and  her  virtues  as  a  private  cha¬ 
racter.  That  genuine  son  of  humour, 
Ned  Shuter,  lays  in  ‘  the  same  church¬ 
yard,  without  even  a  stone  to  point  out 
the  spot ! 

At  the  interment  of  the  above  cele¬ 
brated  comedian,  the  crowd  that  pressed 
after  the  service  was  over,  to  take  a  last 
look  at  their  justly  admired  favourite, 
was  so  exceeding  great,  that  those  who 
stood  nearest  were  in  danger  of  being 
pushed  into  the  grave,  among  which 
number  was  Mr.  Quick,  who  not  liking 
his  situation,  turned  round  to  those  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  requested  they  would  for¬ 
bear,  and  not  be  so  inhuman  as  to  bury 
the  Quick  with  the  dead  ! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Drawings  from  our  friends  W.  C — ss ;  Jacobus  ; 
Mr.  Dunne;  and  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  liave 
reached  us,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  en¬ 
graver. 

If  Viator  could  procure  us  a  sketch  of  the 
picturesque  object,  it  would  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  his  communication. 

An  engraving  is  preparing  to  illustrate  M. 
H.'s  paper,  which  shall  appear  in  a  week  or  two. 

Mr.  Burden's  communications  must  be  recon¬ 
sidered.  We  will,  however,  decide  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  following  are  intended  for  early  inser¬ 
tion: — Malvina;  Tim  Toby  kin ;  G.  W.  N. ; 
P.  R.  Y. ;  Janet ;  and  J. 

Chrononhotonthologos ;  C.  B — y;  H  S.  ;  J. 
E.  Stahls cmidt ;  Francis  John  ;  Julian;  Sove - 
rani  a ;  R.  G.  S.  S. ;  and  M  M.  M.  are  under 
consideration. 

S.  T.B.  shall  be  attended  to;  and  we  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  his  promised  communication. 

For  various  reasons,  the  following  are  deemed 
inadmissible  : — Lines  to  Margaret  ;  Ida  ;  M.  F. 
T. ;  K.  I.  B. ;  P. ,-  The  Three  Black  Crows  ; 
Omicron  ;  Bill  Steady  ;  G.  U  Y.  ;  S.  H — y ; 
Joseph;  C.F—e;  and  The  Stormy  Morning . 

The  following  letters  are  just  arrived  : —  Typo  ; 
B.  G. ;  F  R.  Y. ;  Janet ;  E.  Clarke;  P. ;  Epsi¬ 
lon  ;  and  W.  L — g. 
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•acton  SSnvnell  Castle,  Jbl)rops1»vc. 


Whatever  may  tend  to  embellish  an¬ 
tiquity,  or  illustrate  history,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  is  always  acceptable  to  our  readers, 
and  we  therefore  are  pleased  in  being 
enabled  to  give  a  very  correct  and  faith¬ 
ful  engraving  of  Acton  Burnell  Castle, 
in  which  king  Edward  I.  held  his  par¬ 
liament  in  the  year  1283.  The  above 
curious  remain  of  antiquity  is  situate  in 
the  hundred  of  Cundover,  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  about  eight  miles  from  Shrews¬ 
bury.  The  castle  is  a  square  building, 
with  a  square  tower  at  each  corner.  Its 
founder,  or  more  probably  its  restorer, 
was  Robert  Burnell,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  treasurer,  and  afterwards  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England,  who  in  1292  was  sent 
to  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  where  he 
was  employed  in  a  peremptory  embassy, 
to  demand  of  the  Scots  what  they  had  to 
object  to  the  claim  of  his  master  the  king 
to  the  right  and  exercise  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  and  direct  dominion  over  their 
kingdom.  In  this  office  he  died,  and 
was  interred  in  his  cathedral  at  Wells. 
His  successor  in  the  castle  was  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Burnell,  who  served  in  many  ac¬ 
tions  in  Scotland  under  Edward  I.  and 
appeared  with  great  splendour ;  he  was 
always  attended  with  a  chariot  decked 
Vol.  viii.  T 


with  banners,  on  which  were  depicted  his 
arms.  In  1346,  it  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Nicholas,  lord  Burnell,  who  died 
in  the  year  1382,  and  was  buried  in  Acton 
Burnell  church,  under  an  altar  tomb, 
with  a  brass  inlaid  in  it  of  the  figure  of 
an  armed  man,  and  a  brass  plate  thus 
inscribed : — 

pjfc  iarcct  b  Vs  'Ntd/tts  aSutnell, 
mtles,  b  Vs  be  I^olgot,  qtti  otujt  xb° 
btc  3fartuattj  $3nno  23'nt  JFlmo  CCC 
mo 

Exxxtj  CuC  aYe  p’  pitiet’  Vss  am’. 

The  manor  continued  in  the  Burnell 
family  till  the  9th  of  Edward  II.,  when 
Edward  lord  Burnell  dying  without 
male  issue,  he  left  this  and  other  estates 
to  his  sister  Maud,  who  marrying  to 
John  de  Handlou,  or  Haudlow,  trans¬ 
ferred  the  estate  into  that  family,  in 
which  it  continued  till  the  8th  6f  Henry 
V.  Camden  tells  us,  the  abovenamed 
Maud  married  for  her  first  husband, 
John  lord  Lovell,  and  so  brought  this 
manor  into  his  family,  but  he  does  not 
make  it  appear  how  ;  yet  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  the  Lovells  were  in  possession 
of  it,  and  Francis  lord  Lovell,  by  his 
adherence  to  Richard  III.  forfeited  the 
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estate.  Henry  VTL  being  seated  on  the 
throne,  gave  it  to  Jasper,  earl  of  Bedford, 
with  other  estates  in  this  county  ;  but  he 
dying  without  issue,  they  reverted  to  the 
crown;  and  Henry  VEIL  gave  them  to 
Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  whom 
he  created  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  a  reward 
for  his  valour  at  Flodden  Field. 


NOVEMBER. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

“  November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear; 

November’s  leaf  is  red  and  sear.” 

Walter  Scott. 

On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  high 
winds  during  this  month,  it  was  called 
JVint-monat  by  the  Saxons. 

The  long  winter  evening  has  again  sent 
us  snug  within  the  circle  of  our  friends 
and  acquaintances  by  the  bright  fireside, 
and  their  bland  smiles  and  cheerful  looks 
are  enjoyed  in  lieu  of  the  twilight  even¬ 
ing  stroll.  Now  the  dank  November  fog 
hangs  without  doors,  and  all  is  gloomy, 
desolate,  and  drear — now  the  rustling  of 
the  yellow  falling  leaves,  44  thin  dancers 
upon  air1’  that  44  go  eddying  round,” 
and  the  amorous  note  of  the  wood- 
ptgeons,  who  now  come  back  again,  are 
heard.  Nevertheless,  November,  with 
its  fogs,  its  deluging  rains,  rude  blus¬ 
tering  winds,  the  loss  of  verdure,  and  its 
sad  notes  denoting  the  approach  of  winter, 
presents  us  with  some  intervals  of  clear 
and  pleasant  weather.  The  mornings  are, 
occasionally,  sharp,  but  the  hoarfrost  is 
soon  dissipated  by  the  sun,  and  a  fine 
open  day  follows.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  give  way  to  the  pensiveness  of  this 
month — and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  decay  of  the  flowery  tribe. — and 
pleasant  will  it  be  to  my  readers  to  call  to 
mind,  on  the  close  of  autumn,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  lines  of  Montgomery  on  plucking  a 
wild  rose  at  this  season  : — - 

Thou  last  pale  promise  of  the  waning  year, 
Poor  sickly  rose,  what  dost  thou  here  ? 

Why,  frail  flower  !  so  late  a  comer, 

Hast  thou  slept  away  the  summer  ? 

Since  now,  in  autumn’s  sullen  reign, 

W  hen  every  breeze 
Unrobes  the  trees, 

And  strews  their  annual  garments  on  the  plain. 
Awaking  from  repose. 

Thy  fairy  lids  unclose. 

*  v  v  * 

Last  and  meanest  of  thy  race. 

Void  of  beauty,  colour,  grace  ! 

No  bee  delighted  sips 
Ambrosia  from  tliy  lips; 

No  spangling  dewdrops  gem 
Thy  fine  elastic  stem; 


No  living  lustre  glistens  o’er  thy  bloom. 

Thy  sprigs  no  verdant  leaves  adorn  : 

Thy  bosom  breathes  no  exquisite  perfume. 

But  pale  thy  countenance  as  snow, 

While,  unconcealed  below, 

All  naked  glares  the  threat’ning  thorn. 

The  farmer  usually  finishes  his  plough¬ 
ing  this  month.  Cattle  and  horses  are 
taken  into  the  farm-yard  ;  sheep  are  sent 
to  the  turnip-fields ;  ant-hills  are  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  bees  are  put  under  shelter. 
The  stock-dove,  one  of  the  latest  winter 
birds  of  passage,  arrives  from  more  north¬ 
ern  regions  towards  the  end  of  November  ; 
and  the  wild  pigeons,  which  migrate  into 
England  at  the  approach  of  winter,  build 
their  nests  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees. 

Such  are  the  principal  rural  features  of 
this  month  :  turn  we  then  for  a  moment 
to  civic  affairs.  The  citizen  does  more 
than  dream  of  lord  mayor’s  day — whilst 
sundry  little  urchins,  whose  pennies  for 
months  past  have  been  hoarded  for  a 
squib  in  honour  of  Guy ,  are  equally  ex¬ 
cited — and  ever-amusing  and  amused  ser¬ 
vant-maids  and  little  school  misses  and 
masters  begin  to  anticipate  the  wonders  of 
the  next  Christmas  pantomime. 


ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVA- 
TI  ONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  month  of  November  is  generally 
unfavourable  for  observing  eclipses,  in 
consequence  of  the  dense  gloom  that 
usually  prevails ;  however,  should  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday  the  14th  prove 
clear,  curiosity  may  be  indulged  in  wit¬ 
nessing  a  considerable  lunar  defect.  In 
those  places  where  the  moon  attains  a 
great  altitude  and  is  visible  from  the 
commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
phenomenon,  this  must  prove  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  one ;  to  us  she  rises  eclipsed 
equal  to  17  digits,  therefore  total,  at  4  h. 
23  m.  when  the  pieiades  will  be  about  6° 
north  of  her  disc  or  surface  ;  at  5  h.  her 
eastern  limb  makes  its  appearance,  and 
the  earth’s  shadow  recedes  till  the  eclipse 
terminates  at  6  h.  6  m.  The  dusky  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  moon’s  surface  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  diminution  of  the  sun’s 
light. 

On  Wednesday,  the  29th,  the  lovers  of 
astronomy  will  again  be  gratified  with  the 
pleasing  sight  of  another  of  these  pheno¬ 
mena  (the  weather  proving  fair) :  this  de¬ 
fect  is  a  solar  one.  Our  very  old  friend, 
44  Francis  Moore,  physician,”  observes, 
that  44  from  computations  of  the  solar  and 
lunar  motions,  there  will  only  be  another 
visible  solar  eclipse  within  ten  years,  and 
that  a  very  small  one.”  This  will  not 
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prove  a  total  eclipse  to  any  part  of  the 
earth,  although  the  moon  is  in  her  perigee 
or  nearest  the  earth  at  the  time,  her  semi¬ 
diameter  consequently  exceeding  that  of 
the  sun  ;  the  central  shade  passes  723 
miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
rather  too  exalted  a  station  “  I  calcu¬ 
late  ”  to  be  attained  even  by  the  most  in¬ 
trepid  aeronaut. 

One  minute  before  10  a.  m.  the  eastern 
part  of  the  moon  will  pass  the  sun’s 
western  limb,  when  a  faint  notch  w-ill  be 
observed  towards  the  top,  which  will 
gradually  increase,  and  it  will  be  plainly 
seen  that  a  rotund  body  is  slowly  traver¬ 
sing  the  disc  of  that  luminary.  The 
moon  has  her  bright  side  constantly  to¬ 
wards  the  sun,  the  source  of  light,  heat, 
and  life,  and  consequently,  the  cause  of 
her  brilliancy;  the  side  which  is  then 
turned  to  the  earth  will  be  entirely  ob¬ 
scure,  and  she  will  appear  covered  with 
absolute  blackness.  The  greatest  obscu¬ 
ration  will  be  at  1 1  h.  4  m.  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sun’s  rays  will  be  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  moon,  yet  no  very  great 
degree  of  darkness  will  be  noticed.  The 
sun  will  assume  a  red  appearance,  and 
may  be  looked  on  at  this  period  of  the 
eclipse  with  more  ease  than  we  usually 
experience  when  directing  our  visual  orbs 
towards  an  object  so  brilliant.  Our  fore- 
mentioned  friend  recommends  u  a  dark 
glass  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  eye 
against  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.”  He 
will  now  appear  of  a  similar  shape  to  the 
moon  when  near  her  first  quarter;  the 
concave  side  will  be  uppermost  with  the 
points  or  horns  inclining  rather  east¬ 
ward  :  the  moon  gradually  passes  over 
him  till  at  0  h.  11  min.  p.  m.  the  obscu¬ 
ration  ceases  ;  the  digits  eclipsed  are  6° 
38  min.  or  a  little  more  than  half  of  his 
surface.  Should  the  morning  not  prove 
fair,  an  increase  of  gloom  will  be  the 
only  indication  of  its  existence,  as  though 
clouds  more  dense  than  usual  were  sailing 
through  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  5£°  ;  were 
they  coincident,  the  sun  would  be  eclipsed 
to  some  parts  of  the  earth  at  every  change, 
and  the  moon  at  every  full ;  but  when  the 
sun  and  moon  are  more  than  7°  from 
either  of  the  nodes  at  the  time  of  con¬ 
junction,  the  moon  is  either  too  high  or 
too  low  to  cast  any  shadow,  and  when  the 
sun  is  more  than  12°  from  either  of  the 
nodes  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  there  will 
be  no  shadow  ;  if  within  those  limits, 
there  will  be  an  eclipse  more  or  less  ex¬ 
tensive,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
sun  with  regard  to  the  nodes,  and  as  the 
sun  passes  the  nodes  but  twice  in  the 
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year,  it  is  no  wonder  we  have  so  many 
new  and  full  moons  without  eclipses.  The 
position  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  November  lunations  are  as 
follows  : — 

Deg.  Min. 

Place  of  moon’s  node 
at  the  opposition...  23  35  Scorpio. 
Sun’s  place .  21  37  Do. 

Distance  from  node..  1  58 


Deg.  Min. 

Sun’s  place  at  con¬ 
junction  .  6  47  Sagittarius. 

Place  of  moon’s  node  22  47  Scorpio. 

Distance  from  node ..  14 


When  the  sun  is  eclipsed  to  us,  the 
moon’s  inhabitants  (presuming  that  body 
with  the  planets  to  be  inhabited)  on 
the  side  next  the  earth,  see  her  shadow 
like  a  dark  spot  travelling  over  the  earth. 
When  the  moon  is  in  an  eclipse,  the  sun 
appears  eclipsed  to  her,  total  in  all  those 
parts  on  which  the  earth’s  shadow  falls, 
and  of  as  long  continuance  as  they  are  in 
the  shadow.  There  will  be  three  great 
solar  eclipses  within  the  next  32  years ; 
the  first  on  Sunday,  the  15th  May,  1836  ; 
the  middle  of  it  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  :  the  second  on 
Saturday,  the  9th  October,  1847,  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning : 
the  third  on  Monday,  15th  March,  1858, 
about  one  r.  m.  t  and  one  86  years  hence, 
on  Wednesday,  17th  April,  1912,  be¬ 
tween  twelve  and  one  p.  M. 

♦  Another  opportunity  is  offered  this 
month  of  viewing  the  nimble  planet. 
Mercury,  between  sun- set  and  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  twilight,  from  the  15th  to 
the  end,  provided  the  state  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  presents  no  obstacle  ;  he  arrives  at 
his  greatest  elongation  on  the  28th,  when 
his  position  will  be  27°  12  min.  Sagitta¬ 
rius.  He  sets  on  the  15th  at  5  h.  2  min. 
and  varies  only  four  minutes  to  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Jupiter  rises  on  the  first  at  3  h.  51  min. 
a.  m.  in  5°  58  min.  Cancer  ;  on  the  30th 
at  2  h.  16 min.  a.  m.  in  9°  i8min.  Libra. 
His  satellites  being  invisible  to  the  un¬ 
assisted  eye,  seem  to  have  remained  un¬ 
seen  and  unknown  to  the  world  from  the 
creation  to  January  1610,  when  Galileo, 
a  noted  astronomer,  discovered  them  by 
means  of  a  telescope.  On  the  14th,  his  first 
satellite  enters  the  shadow  on  the  western 
side  of  the  planet,  at  5  h.  32  min.  41  sec. 
morning  ;  and  on  the  39th  an  immersion 
will  take  place  at  3  h.  48  min.  24  sec. 
morning. 

Saturn  now  becomes  a  conspicuous  ob- 
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j  :ct  in  the  east :  he  1  ises  on  the  first  at 
7  h.  49  min.  and  on  the  30th  at  6  h.*7  min. 
evening. 

The  sun  enters  Sagittarius  on  the  22nd 
at  7  h.  13  min.  in  the  afternoon. 

23 rd  Oct.  1826.  Pasche. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LOTTERY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

At  five  o’clock,  p.m.,  October  18,  1826, 
the  sister  of  dame  Fortune,  alias  the  Lot¬ 
tery,  was  seized  with  violent  symptoms 
©f  death,  attended  with  extraordinary 
pains,  and  expired  at  twenty  minutes  past 
six,  in  Coopers'  hall,  aged  259  years. 
The  efforts  of  the  state  doctors  could  not 
have  saved  her,  aided  by  all  the  Coopers , 
surgical  and  mechanical.  She  had  been 
attacked  the  last  ten  years  with  various 
degrees  of  epilepsy,  caused  by  certain 
members  of  a  certain  honourable  house, 
and  has  at  last  died,  amidst  the  thanks  of 
some,  and  non-thanks  of  others.  Some 
she  has  debased,  and  some  exalted.  This 
lucky  or  unlucky  lady  (according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances)  first  drew  breath  in  1567, 
and  began  to  speak  to  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  1569,  at  the  west  door  of  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral.  Her  children,  alias 
tickets,  sold  at  ten  shillings  each,  and  she 
had  no  illegitimate  brats  or  blanks.  The 
prizes  consisted  chiefly  of  plate,  and  the 
profits  were  intended  for  repairing  the 
havens  of  the  kingdom.  This  lottery 
(says  Maitland)  continued  drawing  inces¬ 
santly  day  and  night,  from  January  the 
11th  till  the  6th  of  May  following.  In 
1612,  James  I.  granted  permission  for  a 
lottery,  of  which  the  highest  prize  was  of 
the  value  of  4,000  crowns,  in  fair  plate  ; 
this  was  for  the  assistance  of  the  Virginia 
company.  The  state  lottery,  which  had 
been  drawing  at  Guildhall,  was, finished 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1744,  when  No. 
11,053,  which  came  up  a  prize  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  was  also,  as  being  the 
last  drawn  ticket,  declared  to  be  entitled 
to  one  thousand  pounds  more.  But  it  is 
remarkable,  that  after  the  wheels  were 
carried  from  Guildhall  to  Whitehall,  and 
there  opened,  a  ticket,  No.  72,148,  was 
found  in  the  wheel  A,  and  being  the  next 
drawn  ticket  after  all  the  prizes  were 
drawn,  was  declared  as  entitled  to  the 
one  thousand  pounds  as  the  last  drawn 
ticket,  which  afterwards  made  a  great 
noise.  P.  T.  W. 


THE  CHRISTENING. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — It  is  in  such  celebrations  that  the 
domestic  fireside  exhibits  festive  glee  in 


its  native  guise.  The  heart,  illumining 
every  countenance  and  eliciting  gladsome 
emotions,  expands  in  joyous  mirth,  and 
seems  eager  to  clothe  imagination  in  suit¬ 
ableness  of  expression.  It  is  then  that 
hilarity  stoops  not  to  be  critical. 

On  a  recent  occasion  of  this  nature,  a 
coterie  (some  of  whom  have  the  vanity  to 
consult  their  mirror  with  a  frequency  that 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  reflected 
more  charms  than  I  will  venture  to  guess 
at)  were  enjoying  this  saturnian  flow  of 
soul  near  that  witching  hour  when  u  night 
is  at  odds  with  morning,”  when  a  theme 
was  started  by  one  of  the  company  pre¬ 
sent,  as  inexhaustible  as  it  appeared  in¬ 
terminable.  It  was  eulogistic  of  the  fair 
sex.  As  a  man  of  gallantry,  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  must  be  conscious,  or  at  any  rate 
should  at  all  times  appear  to  be  so,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  award  us  that  precise  de¬ 
gree  of  merit  which  is  our  just  due — to 
draw  that  nice  line  of  distinction  between 
flattery  and  truth,  which  renders  the  in¬ 
cense  of  adulation  grateful  to  sense  and 
feeling. 

A  gentleman  present  embaiked  volun¬ 
tarily  on  this  ocean  of  perplexity  ;  and 
commendable  as  the  act  would  seem,  the 
subject  proved  too  overwhelming.  Our 
would-be  champion  had  not  tried  his  har¬ 
ness  ;  its  weight  encumbered  him ;  he 
sunk  under  the  ponderous  burden,  and 
awakened  the  fiery  indignation  of  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Timothias  Toby- 
kin,  who,  rising  with  a  furor  only  to  be 
equalled  by  that  of  the  veteran  warrior, 
who  sees  victory  deserting  his  standard  in 
a  hard-fought  field,  which  his  own  prowess 
would  have  secured,  but  for  the  vacilla¬ 
tion  of  his  superior  in  command,  bestirred 
himself  lustily  in  our  behalf,  in  an  oration 
of  some  length,  in  support  of  the  fact 
of  our  possessing  superlative  excellence, 
which  his  predecessor  had  incautiously 
hazarded. 

Our  fair  readers  will  doubtless  feel 
anxious,  ere  we  commit  the  substance  of 
his  harangue  to  paper,  in  brief,  to  be  in¬ 
formed  somewhat  of  his  stature  and  linea¬ 
ments,  to  the  end  that  when  they  meet 
with  such  a  man,  they  may  note  him.” 
Picture,  then,  to  yourselves,  my  sweet 
friends,  a  perfect  Adonis  in  miniature — 
such  a  one  as  our  delightful  novelist,  Miss 
P.,  would  have  portrayed  as  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  sylphid  Euphemia  Dundas  ; 
endue  him  with  intellect  of  the  most  daz¬ 
zling  order,  and  you  have  a  beau  ideal 
that  is-  nature  itself. 

“  What  I”  said  our  hero,  (his  lip  quiver¬ 
ing  with  excitement,)  “  shall  we  be  at  a 
loss  for  language  wherein  to  expatiate, 
when  woman  is  the  theme  of  our  admira¬ 
tion  ?  Trace  her  through  every  stage  of 
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society,  she  is  its  primary  6tay  and  solace; 
without  her,  life  would  be  a  blank — ex¬ 
istence  a  weary  burthen.  The  very  event 
we  meet  to  commemorate  strikingly  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  truth  of  my  assertions.  The 
heart  that  glows  not  with  delight  at  the 
renewal,  as  it  were,  of  self  in  its  offspring, 
and  is  not  wron  by  infantine  artlessness,  is 
fit  for  nature’s  wildest,  most  ferocious 
moods.  4  Let  no  such  one  be  trusted.’ 
What  pleasure  equals  that  we  experience 
around  the  social  beard,  graced  by  the 
partner  of  our  joys  ?  (Here  Tim.  made 
a  gentle  inclination  to  our  kind  hostess.) 
Am  I  to  hear  personal  freedom  extolled 
in  contra-distinction  to  what  are  miscalled 
the  shackles  of  matrimony  ?  Hence,  I 
say,  with  such  illiberal  conclusions  ;  they 
proceed  either  from  those  who  have  inco-n- 
siderately  embarked  their  happiness,  and 
find,  too  late,  alas  !  that  the  step  is  irre¬ 
trievable,  or  from  incompetent  judges. 
Not  a  situation  in  life,  however  trying 
and  painful,  is,  with  respect  to  capability 
of  endurance,  beyond  the  limit  of  femi¬ 
nine  fortitude ;  interest  their  feelings, 
and  the  most  delicate  frame  becomes 
superhuman ;  of  this  fact  I  could  cite 
abundant  proof  if  I  thought  it  necessary, 
but  your  own  hearts  can  decide.  Why 
need  I,  therefore,  urge  upon  any  here 
present,  what  all,  I  am  assured,  must  and 
do  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  ?  Having  ven¬ 
tured  thus  far,  I  appeal,”  said  he,  (turn¬ 
ing  to  an  elderly  gentleman  on  his  right,) 
“  to  my  valued  friend  P.  T.  W.  whether,” 
— (here  a  twitch  at  his  button  au  der- 
riere  disturbed  the  orator’s  equilibrium 
and  our  gravity  for  an  instant) — 44  whe¬ 
ther,”  he  repeated,  44  he  has  not,  (and  can 
we  wish  for  more  respectable  authority  ?) 
often  candidly  acknowledged  how  en¬ 
viable  my  domestic  fireside  appeared,  as¬ 
serting,  that  could  he  feel  assured  he 
should  be  e qually  fortunate  in  his  choice, 
he  would  not  hesitate  one  moment.  Often 
as  he  has  instanced  his  good  sense,  this  is 
the  strongest  proof  I  am  acquainted  with ; 
but  as  I  perceive  he  is  anxious  to  offer  a 
remark  or  two,  to  his  prudence  I  confi¬ 
dently  resign  the  subject.” 

The  gentleman  in  question  here  rose, 
not,  he  said,  with  the  idea  of  bearing  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  subject,  it  being  somewhat 
out  of  the  pale  of  his  scrutiny  ;  neither 
would  he  ransack  authorities,  lest  he 
should  stumble  on  some  such  unlucky 
instances  as  the  wife  of  Socrates,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  had  no  claim  to  the  designation  of 
44  better  half,”  so  commonly  awarded  to 
the  married  ladies  of  the  present  day. 
He  thought  his  private  sentiments  had 
been  rather  unfairly  exposed  ;  but,  as  he 
was  not  ashamed  of  them,  he  took  no 
umbrage.  He  did  not  choose  to  be  placed 


in  the  confessional  arbitrarily,  and  only 
felt  it  due  from  him  to  state,  that  he  was 
disposed  to  judge  the  question  as  candidly 
as  any  gentleman  in  the  room  ;  and  that 
he  would  not  yield,  even  to  Timotheus 
himself,  one  iota  of  the  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
miration  it  was  calculated  to  excite. 

Your  intelligent  correspondent,  Jaco¬ 
bus ,  was  induced,  he  said,  to  uplift  his 
voice  on  the  occasion,  not  with  a  view  to 
enumerate  its  merits  or  demerits ;  they 
must  be  obvious  to  every  liberal  mind. 
It  was  no  slight  addition  to  his  happiness 
to  observe,  that  all  seemed  unanimous ; 
nothing  had  occurred  to  subtract  from  the 
harmony  of  the  evening.  We  had  had 
multiplied  proofs  of  liberality  of  senti¬ 
ment,  so  that  no  division  was  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended.  It  was  his  practice,  and, 
indeed,  he  thought  the  interest  of  every 
one,  never  to  barter  generous  feelings,  if 
they  could  be  maintained  consistently 
with  good  fellowship. 

Having  now  given  you  pretty  concisely 
the  substance  of  what  passed  on  this 
knotty  question,  I  beg  to  withdraw  from 
its  discussion,  respectfully  subscribing 
myself  Janet. 


Mettospectfoe  ©leanings 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COURT 
AND  PERSON  OF  QUEEN  ELI¬ 
ZABETH. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

We  arrived  next  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Greenwich,  reported  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  built  by  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  to  have  received  very  magnifi¬ 
cent  additions  from  Henry  VII.  It  was 
here  Elizabeth,  the  present  queen,  was 
born,  and  here  she  generally  resides,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  summer,  for  the  delightful¬ 
ness  of  its  situation.  We  were  admitted, 
by  an  order  Mr.  Rogers  had  procured 
from  the  lord-chamberlain,  into  the  pre¬ 
sence-chamber,  hung  with  rich  tapestry, 
and  the  floor,  after  the  English  fashion, 
strewed  with  hay,*  through  which  the 
queen  passes  in  her  way  to  chapel.  At 
the  door  stood  a  gentleman  dressed  in 
velvet,  with  a  gold  chain,  whose  office 
was  to  introduce  to  the  queen  any  person 
of  distinction  that  came  to  wait  on  her. 
It  was  Sunday,  when  there  is  usually  the 
greatest  attendance  of  nobility.  In  the 
same  hall  were  the  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  bishop  of  London,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  counsellors  of  state,  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  gentlemen,  who  waited  the 

*  Rushes.  It  was  the  custom  in  this  country, 
for  many  ages,  to  strew  the  floors  with  rushes, 
as  we  now  cover  them  with  carpets. 
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quern’s  coming  out,  which  she  did  from 
her  own  apartment,  when  it  was  time  to 
go  to  prayers,  attended  in  the  following 
manner  : — First  went  gentlemen,  barons, 
earls,  knights  of  the  garter,  all  richly 
dressed,  and  bare-headed ;  next  came  the 
chancellor,  bearing  the  seals  in  a  red  silk 
purse,  between  two,  one  of  which  carried 
the  royal  sceptre,  the  other  the  sword  of 
state,  in  a  red  scabbard,  studded  with 
golden  fleurs-de-lis,  the  point  upwards. 
Next  came  the  queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  her  age,  as  we  are  told,  very  ma¬ 
jestic  ;  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrin¬ 
kled  ;  her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and 
pleasant ;  a  nose  a  little  hooked  ;  her  lips 
narrow,  and  her  teeth  black ,  (a  defect  the 
English  seem  subject  to,  from  their  too 
great  use  of  sugar  ;)  she  had  in  her  ears 
two  pearls,  with  very  rich  drops  ;  she 
wore  false  hair,  and  that  red ;  upon  her 
head  she  had  a  small  crown,  reported  to 
be  made  of  some  of  the  gold  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Luneburg  table.  Her  bosom  was 
uncovered,  as  all  the  English  ladies  have 
it  till  they  marry ;  and  she  had  on  a  neck¬ 
lace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels  ;  her  hands 
were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her  sta¬ 
ture  neither  tall  nor  low  ;  her  air  was 
stately,  her  manner  of  speaking  mild  and 
obliging.  That  day  she  was  dressed  in 
white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of  the 
size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of 
black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads ;  her 
train  was  very  long,  the  end  of  it  borne 
by  a  marchioness  ;  instead  of  a  chain,  she 
had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold  and  jewels. 
As  she  went  along,  in  all  this  state  and 
magnificence,  she  spoke  very  graciously, 
first  to  one,  then  to  another,  whether  fo¬ 
reign  ministers,  or  those  who  attended  for 
different  reasons,  in  English,  French,  or 
Italian  ;  for,  besides  being  well  skilled 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  languages  I  have 
mentioned,  she  is  mistress  of  Spanish, 
Scotch,  and  Dutch.  Whoever  speaks  to 
her  it  is  kneeling ;  now  and  then  she 
raises  some  with  her  hand.  While  we 
were  there,  W.  Slawata,  a  Bohemian  ba¬ 
ron,  had  letters  to  present  to  her  ;  and 
she,  after  pulling  off  her  glove,  gave  him 
her  right  hand  to  kiss,  sparkling  with 
rings  and  jewels,  a  mark  of  particular 
favour.  Wherever  she  turned  her  face, 
as  she  was  going  along,  every  body  fell 
down  on  their  knees.  The  ladies  of  the 
court  followed  next  to  her,  very  hand¬ 
some  and  well  shaped,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  dressed  in  white.  She  was  guarded 
on  each  side  by  the  gentlemen  pensioners, 
fifty  in  number,  with  gilt  battle-axes.  In 
the  ante-chapel,  next  the  hall,  where  we 
were,  petitions  were  presented  to  her,  and 
she  received  them  most  graciously,  which 
occasioned  the  acclamation  of,  Long  li/ve 


queen  Elizabeth  /  She  answered  it  with, 
/  thank  you ,  my  good  people.  In  the 
chapel  was  excellent  music;  as  soon  as 
it  and  the  service  were  over,  which  scarce 
exceeded  half  an  hour,  the  queen  returned 
in  the  same  state  and  order,  and  prepared 
to  go  to  dinner.  But,  while  she  was  still 
at  prayers,  we  saw  her  table  set  out  with 
the  following  solemnity  : — A  gentleman 
entered  the  room,  bearing  a  rod,  and  along 
with  him  another,  who  had  a  table-cloth, 
which,  after  they  had  both  kneeled  three 
times,  with  the  utmost  veneration,  he 
spread  upon  the  table  ;  and,  after  kneel¬ 
ing  again,  they  both  retired.  Then  came 
two  others,  one  with  the  rod  again,  the 
other  with  a  salt-seller,  a  plate,  and  bread ; 
when  they  had  kneeled,  as  the  others  had 
done,  and  placed  what  was  brought  upon 
the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  same 
ceremonies  performed  by  the  first.  At 
last  came  an  unmarried  lady,  (we, were 
told  she  was  a  countess,)  and  along  with 
her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  tasting-knife ; 
the  former  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  who, 
when  she  had  prostrated  herself  three 
times,  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  ap¬ 
proached  the  table,  rubbed  the  plates  with 
bread  and  salt,  with  as  much  awe  as  if 
the  queen  had  been  present.  When  they 
had  waited  there  a  little  while,  the  yeo¬ 
men  of  the  guard  entered,  bare-headed, 
clothed  in  scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose  upon 
their  backs,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a 
course  of  twenty-four  dishes,  served  in 
plate,  most  of  them  gilt ;  these  dishes 
were  received  by  gentlemen  in  the  same 
order  they  were  brought,  and  placed  upon 
the  table,  while  the  lady-taster  gave  to 
each  of  the  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat,  of 
the  particular  dish  he  had  brought,  for 
fear  of  any  poison.  During  the  time  that 
this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest 
and  stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all 
England,  being  carefully  selected  for  this 
service,  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve  trum¬ 
pets  and  two  kettle-drums  made  the  hall 
ring  for  half  an  hour  together.  At  the 
end  of  all  this  ceremonial,  a  number  of 
unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with 
particular  solemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off 
the  table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the  queen’s 
inner  and  more  private  chamber,  where, 
after  she  had  chosen  for  herself,  the  rest 
goes  to  the  ladies  of  the  court.  The 
queen  dines  and  sups  alone,  with  very 
few  attendants ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
any  body,  foreigner  or  native,  is  admitted 
at  that  time,  and  then  only  at  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  somebody  in  power.— Journey 
into  England  of  Paul  Hentzner ,  in  1598. 

From  Harrison,  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  we  glean  the  following  credit¬ 
able  reflections  on  the  domestic  pursuits 
of  the 
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I.ADIES  OF  THE  COURT. 

tc  Besides  these  things,  I  could  in  like 
sort  set  downe  the  waies  and  means  where¬ 
by  our  ancient  ladies  of  the  court  doo 
shun  and  avoid  idlenesse  ;  some  of  them 
exercising  their  fingers  with  the  needle, 
others  in  caule-work,  diverse  in  spinning 
of  silk,  some  in  continual  reading,  either 
of  the  Holie  Scriptures,  or  histories  of  our 
owne  and  foreign  nations  about  us,  and 
diverse  in  writing  volumes  of  their  owne, 
and  translating  of  other  men’s  into  our 
English  and  Latin  toong ;  while  the 
youngest  sort,  in  the  mean  time,  applie 
their  lutes,  cittiarnes,  prick-song,  and  all 
kinds  of  musicke,  while  they  use  only  for 
recreation  sake,  when  they  are  free  from 
attendance  on  the  queen’s  majestie.” 

Elizabeth’s  poetry, 

Some  specimens  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Theatrum  Poetarum ,  a  work  by 
Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Milton,  first  published  in  1(>75, 
being  a  chronology  of  such  English  poets 
as  flourished  from  tire  reign  of  Henry 
III,  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  This  was  republished  and 
enlarged  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  from  whence  we  gather  the  powers 
for  poetry  which  that  illustrious  heroine 
herself  discovered.  In  Percy’s  “  Bal¬ 
lads,”  ii.  p.  127,  are  printed  her  u  Verses, 
while  prisoner  at  Woodstock,  writ  with 
charcoal  on  a  shutter,”  1555.  They  were 
preserved  by  Hentzner,  (the  author  before 
quoted,)  in  his  travels.  In  Headley’s 
“  Select  Beauties  of  Antient  Poetry,”  ii. 
p.  85,  and  in  the  “  Specimens  of  the  early 
English  Poets,”  printed  for  Edwards, 
1780,  8vo.  at  p.  66,  are  “  Verses  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  upon  Mount  Zeur’s  departure,” 
beginning, 

"  I  greeve,  and  dare  not  shewe  my  discontent,” 
&c. 

“  The  following  ditty  on  the  factions 
raised  by  the  queen  of  Scots,  while  prisoner 
in  England,  and  printed  not  long  after,  if 
not  before,  the  beheading  that  unfortunate 
queen,  were  also  composed  by  Elizabeth : — 

“  The  doubt  of  future  foes  exiles  my  present  joy. 
And  wit  me  learns  to  shun  such  snares  as  threaten 
my  annoy  ; 

For  falshood  now  doth  flow,  and  subject  faith 
doth  ebb, 

Which  would  not  be  if  reason  rul’d,  or  wisdom 
weav’d  the  web. 

But  clouds  of  joys  untried  to  cloak  aspiring  minds. 
Which  turn  to  rain  of  late  repent  by  course  of 
changed  winds. 

The  top  of  Hope  suppos’d,  the  root  of  rule  will 
be. 

And  fruitless  all  their  grafted  guiles,  as  shortly 
ye  shall  see. 
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Then  dazzled  eyes  with  pride,  which  great  am¬ 
bition  blinds, 

Shall  be  unseal’d  by  worthy  wights,  whose  fals- 
hood  foresight  finds. 

The  daughter  of  debate,  that  eke  discord  doth 
sow% 

Shall  reap  no  gain  where  former  rule  hath  taught 
peace  stil  to  grow. 

No  foreign  banish’d  wight  shall  anchor  in  this 
port ; 

Our  realm  it  brooks  no  stranger’s  force,  let  them 
elsewhere  resoi  t. 

Our  rusty  sword  with  rest  shall  first  euge  em¬ 
ploy, 

To  poll  their  tops  that  seek  such  change,  and 
gape  for  lawless  joy.” 

F.  R.  Y. 


STANZAS. 

’Tis  sweet  to  watch  the  gems  that  stud  the  sky. 
Strewn  o’er  the  concave,  ebon  vault  of  night ; 

’Tis  sweet  to  watch  the  meteors  as  they  fly, 
With  streaming  blue,  and  dazzling  wild-fires 
bright ; 

’Tis  sw'eet  to  view  the  pale  and  icy  light 
Of  the  fair  moon,  the  brightest  gem  among 

The  purple  diadem  w  ith  silver  dight, 

And  veil’d  with  thin  grey  clouds,  that  fly 
along 

Through  the  wide  air  in  hasty,  varied  throng. 

’Tis  sweet  to  w  atch  the  bosom  of  old  ocean. 
Hurrying  from  out  his  coral,  crystal  caves. 

And  rocking  to  and  fro,  with  cradling  motion, 
Lulling  the  vessel  with  his  briny  waves  ; 

While  Cynthia  dancing  on  his  grassy  graves, 
Show’s  the  lone  mariner — who  to  the  low 

Sound  of  his  oar  against  the  water — braves 
A  song — while  quicker  still  he  strives  to  row, 
To  reach  his  humble  home,  and  smile  away  his 
woe. 

’Tis  sweet  to  watch  the  shadows  st  ealing  slow 
Along  the  vale  of  eve — the  sun  decline  ; 

’Tis  sweet  to  see  the  sun-beams  gently  go 
Down  the  bright  path  of  Sol,  with  ray  divine; 

’Tis  sweet  to  see  the  star  of  evening  shine : 
But  at  this  hour,  with  sacred  silence  blest. 

While  other  thoughts  are  absent  be  it  mine. 
Of  men  and  of  their  minds,  to  fly  in  quest. 
While  their  dread  passions,  pleasures,  all  are 
lull’d  to  rest. 


MUSIC. 

Music- ’tis  in  the  night  bird’s  song  ; 

In  the  harp  and  voice  of  man  ; 

In  the  sweep  of  bells,  as  they  rush  along, 
The  twilight’s  silver  span. 

In  the  warrior’s  blast  on  tow’r  and  heath. 
In  the  hunter’s  distant  cry  ; 

In  the  worshipper’s  adoring  breath — 

The  hymn’s  fair  minstrelsy. 

In  the  morning  winds,  and  cities  rise  ; 

In  the  coming  of  the  tide  ; 

In  the  hurrying  dwellers  of  the  skies  ; 

In  the  bending  forests  wide. 
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But  tha-musie  rich  and  holiest, 

And  dearest  far  to  me  ; 

Is  the  voice  of  truth,  by  wisdom  blest. 

The  tongue’s  sincerity. 

W.  G.  B. 


®ije  jtobeltst. 

No.  XC. 


THE  BOYNE  WATER— A  TALE. 

[A  most  striking  scene  from  The  Boyne 
Water  was  given  at  p.  382  of  the  last 
volume  of  the  Mirror,  and  we  then 
promised  an  early  analysis  of  the  tale. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  apologize  to  our 
readers  for  so  long  neglecting  our 
pledge,  and  now  hasten  to  give  a  full 
notice  of  this  must  interesting  histori¬ 
cal  romance  by  the  authors  of  the 
O'Hara  Tales. — Ed.] 

In  a  very  clever  and  amusing  introduc¬ 
tory  letter,  professing  to  be  from  Mr. 
Abel  O’Hara,  of  Inismore,  to  Mr.  Barnes 
O’Hara,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  London,  we  are 
informed,  that  the  object  of  the  present 
novel  is  to  submit  the  true  characters  and 
the  true  motives  of  some  actors  on  both 
sides,  during  the  very  remarkable  era  the 
authors  have  ventured  to  select  for  a 
national  tale.  The  scene  of  the  no¬ 
vel  is  laid  in  Ireland,  and  embraces 
a  period  of  about  six  years,  commencing 
in  the  year  1685,  and  finishing  with  the 
siege  and  treaty  of  Limerick.  It  includes 
an  account  of  the  memorable  battle  of 
Londonderry,  the  siege  of  Limerick,  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
important  events  connected  with  Ireland 
during  that  period.  This  strictly  na¬ 
tional  tale,  in  which  so  many  historical 
events  are  woven,  consists  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  two  pair  of  lovers — namely,  a 
Protestant  youth,  Evelyn,  and  his  sister 
Esther,  who  become  enamoured  of  Eva 
and  Edmund  M ’Donnell,  who  are  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics.  We  now  proceed  to  the 
plot. 

It  was  in  the  year  1685,  that  a  party 
of  travellers  forming,  in  the  group,  some 
remarkable  contrast,  were  journeying 
from  Belfast  to  Carrickfergus ;  among 
these  was  a  young  damsel  of  sixteen,  and 
a  youth,  who  did  not  appear  much  older, 
but  whose  gallant  hardihood  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  notice:  there  was  also  a  squat, 
elderly  gentleman  whose  legs  scarcely 
reached  more  than  half  way  down  the 
sides  of  the  beast  he  bestrode.  By  his 
steed  rode  a  tall  gaunt  person,  who  had, 
on  a  pillion  behind  him,  a  second  female 
of  colossal  figure.  The  two  young  per¬ 
sons  were  Robert  Evelyn  and  Esther ; 
the  short  gentleman,  their  uncle  and  guar¬ 


dian  ;  and  the  amazonian  lady,  his  spouse  % 
her  conductor,  Oliver  Whittle,  was  an 
old  attendant  of  the  family,  who  had 
fought  under  Cromwell,  in  Ireland,  and 
was  a  Presbyterian.  On  their  way,  they 
indulged  in  some  severe  remarks  on  po¬ 
pery,  but  were  checked  by  a  stranger  they 
encountered,  whose  cloak  concealed  the 
habit  of  a  Catholic  priest. 

The  party  arrives  at  Carrickfergus  at 
the  moment  when  the  mayor,  in  proces¬ 
sion,  is  proclaiming  James  II.  king,  and 
when  the  populace  were  indulging  in 
strange  freaks,  such  as  carrying  a  fellow 
on  a  pole,  ducking  a  woman  for  being  a 
scold,  &c.  Resting  one  night  at  Carrick¬ 
fergus,  they  set  forward  next  day,  and  in 
passing  the  Garron  Point,  during  a  thun¬ 
der-storm,  Esther’s  life  is  miraculously 
preserved  by  a  youth  and  his  sister. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  owes  her  preservation  to  a 
wild  looking  man,  who  rescued  her  by 
force  from  the  danger ;  this  was  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man,  uncle  to  the  preservers  of 
Esther,  who  had  been  sent  by  their  fa¬ 
ther  to  warn  the  strangers  of  their  danger. 

In  journeying  forward,  led  by  their 
preservers,  Edmund,  and  his  sister,  Eva 
M 4 Donnell,  for  so  they  prove,  they  pass 
the  mouth  of  a  cave,  where  a  woman  in  a 
state  of  wild  enthusiasm,  issued  with  a 
flaming  torch,  and  bade  the  travellers  not 
pass  her  house,  without  saying  44  God 
save  you.”  This  mysterious  female  is 
Onagh,  (of  whom  we  gave  some  account 
in  the  volume  above  mentioned,)  when 
she  had  received  the  salutation  of  all  she 
seemed  to  wish  it  of,  they  proceeded,  but 
had  scarcely  entered  the  solitary  valley  of 
Glenariff,  when  Onagh  again  appeared, 
and  intimated  to  Eva,  to  tell  her  brother, 
that  Esther,  whose  face  she  had  particu¬ 
larly  noticed,  was  the  one  she  saw,  though 
he  could  not,  last  All  Hallow  Eve,  when 
they  sowed  the  rape-seed  by  the  river 
side ;  she  then  drew  Eva  aside,  and  in  a 
low  whisper,  said — 44  Your  fate  is  near 
you  too,  but  you  need  not  shun  it ;  you 
will  love  him,  and  you  may.” 

At  the  strip  of  Burnie,  the  cottage  of 
the  McDonnells,  the  party  were  hospi¬ 
tably  received,  but  Evelyn  resolved  to  re¬ 
pass  the  glen  to  see  his  uncle  Jeremiah, 
at  Cushindoll,  and  had  for  his  guide  the 
dumb  man.  He  found  hi'S'  uncle  revell¬ 
ing  with  a  priest,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  strip  of  Burnie.  On  their  way,  they 
encounter  Carolan,  the  harper,  who  ac¬ 
companies  them.  At  the  house  of  McDon¬ 
nell,  he  receives  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
approaching  Eva,  struck  up  a  lively  air, 
which  he  said  he  had  composed,  while 
thinking  of  her,  and  of  which  the  accom¬ 
panying  words  may  be  thus  translated 
from  the  Irish  : — 
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My  bright  young  eyes,  my  bright  young  eyes. 
No  earthly  use  they  be  ; 

From  morn  to  night  they  make  no  prize. 

For  none  they  ever  see; 

My  cherry  lips,  my  rose-red  cheek, 

My  bosom,  lily-white; 

No  lover's  heart  for  them  will  break, 

For  none  comes  morn  or  night ; 

With  my  bright  young  eyes,  my  bright  young 
eyes, 

So  swimming,  soft,  and  blue. 

My  lips  and  cheeks  and  simple  sighs — 

What  shall  I,  shall  I  do  ? 

Cardan  sung,  played,  and  related  his 
tales  and  traditions,  while  the  M ‘Don¬ 
nells’  told  of  the  glories  of  their  family, 
their  sufferings,  the  ingratitude  of  Charles 
II.,  and  the  oppressions  of  Cromwell. 
The  following  morning  mass  was  per¬ 
formed,  but  interrupted  by  the  covenant¬ 
ing  Oliver.  Eva,  at  the  request  of  Esther, 
now  explains  the  mysterious  looks  and 
sayings  of  Onagh,  which  amount  to  this  : 
that  Esther  was  the  spectre  of  the  lady 
seen  by  Edmund  on  All  Hallow  Eve  ; 
indeed  it  was  soon  found,  that  Edmund 
was  in  love  with  Esther,  and  Evelyn  with 
Eva. 

After  a  period  of  tw'o  years  had  elapsed, 
in  all  the  joys  and  raptures  of  youthful 
lovers,  Edmund  and  Evelyn  proceed  to 
Dublin  together,  where  they  arrive  early 
in  the  year  1687.  They  here  learn,  to 
their  surprise,  the  new  turn  things  had 
taken  since  the  accession  of  James  II. ; 
the  Protestant  army  dismissed  by  Tyr- 
connel,  and  every  thing  indicating  a  re¬ 
turn  of  popish  domination.  Evelyn  em¬ 
barks  for  America,  leaving  Edmund  to 
console  his  sister  and  Esther ;  and  all  the 
Evelyns,  accompanied  by  Eva,  removed 
to  their  house  on  the  banks  of  Lough 
Neagh,  where  they  were  shortly  joined  by 
Edmund,  who  some  time  after  proceeded 
to  Carrickfergus,  to  meet  Evelyn  on  his 
return.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city  in 
October,  1688,  he  found  a  young  man 
wearing  a  sword  and  periwig,  and  in  a 
clerical  costume  ;  this  was  a  Dominican 
friar,  O’Haggerty,  who  laboured  to  stir 
up  the  people  “  to  anticipate,  under  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  loss  of  life,  and  of  injury  to 
God’s  church,  retaliation  by  attack  he 
particularly  denounced  George  Walker, 
rector  of  Donoughmore,  as  a  heretic. 

Evelyn  arrives,  and  is  met  by  Edmund 
and  Oliver ;  and  the  whole  are  involved 
in  an  affray  between  the  Catholies  and  the 
Protestants,  in  which  a  famous  Rapparee, 
Rory-na-Chappell,  figures — a  great  horse¬ 
stealer,  who  had  regularly  four  appren¬ 
tices  put  to  him,  at  large  fees,  to  learn 
his  trade  of  decoying  horses.  When  the 
first  ebullition  was  over,  the  guests  that 
remained  began  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
protestantism  and  popery,  when  they 
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were  joined  by  a  stranger,  who  proved  to 
be  Mr.  George  Walker.  The  priest, 
O’Haggerty,  and  Mr.  Walker,  quarrel 
on  the  subject,  and  some  blows  were  ex¬ 
changed  ;  but  they  agreed  to  suspend  their 
anger,  and  crossed  their  swords,  swearing 
at  a  future  time  to  give  each  other  satis¬ 
faction. 

Edmund  and  Evelyn,  judging  by  the 
ties  of  friendship  for  each  other,  and  of 
love  to  Esther  and  Eva,  thought  nothing 
could  create  disunion  amongst  them ; 
they,  however,  were  ignorant  of  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  religion,  and  the  workings  of 
party ;  for  soon  was  Edmund  enlisted 
into  the  cause  of  James  and  the  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  and  Evelyn,  owing  to  the  powerful 
persuasions  of  Mr.  Walker,  ranked  him¬ 
self  among  the  determined  friends  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  He  had,  however, 
previously  been  betrothed  to  Eva,  and 
Edmund  would  have  been  united  to 
Esther,  had  not  the  political  events  of 
the  period  called  him  to  the  field. 

Eva,  indignant  at  the  part  Evelyn  has 
taken,  retracts  her  vow ;  but  when,  on 
his  way  to  visit  her,  he  was  surprised  by 
her  kinsmen  and  followers,  then  hostile 
to  every  one  that  did  not  espouse  the 
cause  of  James,  she  saved  him,  and 
escorted  him  to  a  safe  distance,  when  she 
left  him.  In  vain  he  wished  to  explain 
his  conduct,  for  she  only  replied — “  Fare¬ 
well,  sir — poor  traitor  to  woman  and  youx 
king — poor  renegade  from  the  altar  and 
the  throne — perjured  in  love  and  loyalty 
■ — to  man,  to  heaven,  and  to  me — fare 
you  well  !” 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Utje  Selector; 

OH, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 


ON  GALVANISM. 

[The  following  extracts  are  taken  from 
M.  La  Beaume’s  valuable  work  u  On 
Galvanism,  and  its  Medical  Efficacy  in 
Chronic  Diseases.”  To  the  medical 
practitioner  this  treatise  is  highly  im¬ 
portant,  and  to  our  readers  we  strongly 

recommend  an  earnest  perusal  of  it _ 

Ed.] 

The  science  of  galvanism  is  a  branch  of 
natural  philosophy ;  and  the  galvanic 
fluid  or  influence  is  that  species  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  electricity  which  is  developed 
by  chemical  agency.  Animal  or  metallic 
electricity  was  first  accidentally  observed 
by  the  wife  of  Galvini,  Anatomical  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Bologna,  in  1791.  Some  frogs, 
recently  skinned  for  cooking,  were  casu- 
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ally  laying  on  a  table  near  an  electrical 
machine  in  the  laboratory  of  the  profes¬ 
sor.  After  the  apparatus  was  put  into 
action,  an  attendant  unintentionally  touch¬ 
ed  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel  the  crural 
nerves  of  the  frog,  that  was  nearest  to  the 
prime  conductor,  when  the  muscles  of  the 
limb  were  instantly  thrown  into  strong 
convulsions ;  this  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  the  wife  communicated  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  repeated  the  experiment  with 
the  same  result,  which  appeared  to  con¬ 
firm  the  hypothesis  he  had  previously 
formed,  that  muscular  motion  depended 
on  electricity.  This  ingenious  man  sub¬ 
sequently  made  many  experiments  ,  on 
frogs,  from  which  he  concluded  that  there 
is  in  all  animals  an  inherent  electricity, 
capable  of  exciting  muscular  motion  on 
the  application  of  dissimilar  metals  to 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Hence  the 
science  of  animal  or  metallic  electricity, 
as  well  as  the  fluid,  is  called  after  his 
name.  Soon  after  Galvini  had  made 
known  his  discoveries,  several  philoso¬ 
phers,  among  whom  were  Valli,  Fowler, 
Fabroni,  and  others,  prosecuted  their  in¬ 
quiries  into  this  new  phenomenon.  Their 
researches  confirmed  the  important  fact, 
that  galvanism  possesses  a  peculiar  power 
in  exciting  the  nerves.  Sultzer,  a  Ger¬ 
man  writer,  was  the  first  who  noticed  the 
effects  which  two  dissimilar  metals  have 
on  the  tongue,  when  brought  into  contact, 
and  which  produce  a  subacid  taste.  This 
discovery  evinced  the  influence  of  the 
galvanic  principle  on  the  gustatory 
nerves  ;  and,  some  time  after,  its  effect 
on  the  optic  nerves,  in  producing  a  flash 
of  light,  was  observed  by  Fowler.  Simi¬ 
lar  experiments  were  also  made  by  others 
with  the  same  results  ;  and  this  applica¬ 
tion  of  two  dissimilar  metals  constitutes 
the  simple  galvanic  power.* 

The  compound  galvanic  power  was  the 
happy  discovery  of  Professor  Volta,  of 
Pavia,  in  1800,  who  constructed  a  metal¬ 
lic  pile,  which  is  called  after  his  name. 
This  apparatus,  the  Voltaic  Pile,  consists 
of  a  series  of  circular  plates  of  silver  and 
zinc,  between  which,  circular  cards  of  a 
smaller  size,  wetted  with  water,  are  inter¬ 
posed.  By  touching  the  two  extremities 

*  Those  who  wish  to  repeat  these  experiments 
tnay  make  them  thus: — Place  a  shilling  on  the 
tongue  and  a  circular  piece  cf  zinc  under  the 
tongue,  then  bring  their  edges  into  contact,  and 
the  subacid  taste  will  be  perceived. — Procure 
two  rods,  one  of  zinc  and  the  other  of  silver, 
about  the  size  of  a  quill,  and  about  six  inches 
long ;  place  one  end  of  the  silver  rod  to  the 
outer  corner  of  one  eye,  ard  an  end  of  the  zinc 
rod  to  the  outer  corner  of  the  other  feye,  then, 
by  bringing  the  other  two  ends  into  contact,  a 
slight  flash  of  light  will  be  perceived.  This 
mode  of  exciting  the  optic  nerves  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  great  Dr.  Dai  win  in  the  cure  of 
amaurosis  or  nervous  blindness. 


of  this  apparatus  with  the  fingers,  a  shock 
similar  to  that  of  electricity  was  felt  by 
Volta;  from  which  he  concluded,  that 
electricity  and  galvanism  are  identically 
the  same.  Volta  also  constructed  another 
galvanic  apparatus,  which  he  called  the 
caronnes  des  tasses ;  but  it  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  so  powerful  an  excitation  as  his 
pile.  Though  Volta’s  subsequent  obser¬ 
vations  overthrew  Galvan i’s  theory,  yet 
he  maintained  that  the  galvanic  influence 
acted  immediately  on  the  nervous  system. 
The  experiments  of  Nicholson  and  Car¬ 
lisle,  on  the  voltaic  pile,  proved  that  its 
two  ends  were  in  different  and  opposite 
states  of  electricity ;  that  the  zinc  end 
was  positive  and  emitted  oxygen ;  and 
that  the  silver  end  was  negative  and  gave 
out  hydrogen.  By  this  apparatus  those 
experimentalists  decomposed  water,  and 
the  gas  obtained  from  it  being  mixed 
with  an  equal  portion  of  common  air,  ex¬ 
ploded  when  brought  into  contact  with  a 
lighted  thread. 

Fourcroy,  Vanquelir.,  Tromsdorf,  and 
others,  deflagrated  the  leaves  of  silver, 
tin,  and  other  metals ;  and  Biot  and  Cu¬ 
vier  maintained  that  the  air  itself  was  de¬ 
oxidated  by  enclosing  the  pile  in  a  small 
space. 

That  celebrated  chemist,  Cruickshanks, 
of  Woolwich,  not  only  confirmed  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  but 
succeeded  in  decomposing  neutral  salts  ; 
and  he  demonstrated  that  without  oxygen 
no  fluid  can  conduct  the  galvanic  influ¬ 
ence,  and  that  the  pile  itself  cannot  act  in 
a  vacuum.  To  this  scientific  man  we  are 
also  indebted  for  that  most  efficient  appa¬ 
ratus  the  galvanic  battery  ;  which  con¬ 
sist  of  a  wooden  trough,  in  which  are 
arranged  a  series  of  zinc  and  copper  plates 
cemented  together,  and  placed  perpendi¬ 
cularly  at  equal  distances,  forming  many 
separate  cells,  which  on  being  nearly 
filled  with  diluted  mineral  acid,  develop 
a  powerful  stream  of  the  galvanic  fluid. 
Thus,  from  the  simple  galvanic  circle  of 
two  dissimilar  metals,  and  the  power  of 
the  voltaic  pile,  increased  by  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  pure  water,  we  arrive  at  the  im¬ 
mense  force  of  the  galvanic  battery  excited 
by  a  solution  of  mineral  acid ;  by  which 
Dr.  Henry  decomposed  the  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids ,  ammonia ,  &c.,  and  by  which 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  achieved  his  greatest 
chemical  exploits. 

Passing  by  the  numerous  experiments 
and  speculations  of  continental  chemists, 
which  cannot  be  interesting  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  readers,  we  must  now  notice  the 
brilliant  discoveries  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  which  have  deservedly  acquired 
for  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
chemist  of  the  age. 
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In  the  year  180G,  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
detailed  to  the  Royal  Society  the  galvanic 
experiments  by  which  he  obtained  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  from  pure  water,  and  de¬ 
composed  various  earths  and  saline  com¬ 
pounds.  From  these  experiments  he 
deduced  this  important  fact,  u  that  gal¬ 
vanism  had  the  power  of  counteracting 
and  even  of  changing  the  effects  of  che¬ 
mical  affinities.'’'1 

In  the  following  year  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  stated  to  the  same  learned  and 
scientific  body,  that  having  decomposed 
potass  and  soda ,  he  found  their  base  to  be 
metallic  ;  that  the  alkalis  are  the  oxyds 
of  metals  ;  and  that  he  had  effected  a  re¬ 
composition  of  these  alkalis  and  various 
earths  by  the  galvanic  power.  These 
surprising  communications,  and  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  continental  chemists,  induced 
Mr.  Children,  of  Tonbridge,  to  augment 
the  galvanic  force  by  enlarging  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  plates,  and  increasing  the 
number  of  the  troughs,  on  the  principle 
of  Dr.  Woollaston’s  elementary  battery  ; 
by  which  means  he  also  decomposed  al¬ 
kalis  and  alkaline  earths,  ignited  platina 
wire,  (six  feet  long,  and  of  great  thick¬ 
ness,)  and  melted  that  metal,  as  well  as 
osmium  and  iridium.  The  large  battery 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  which  was  made 
about  that  time,  consisting  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  pairs  of  plates,  having  a  surface 
equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  square  inches,  rapidly  fused 
latina,  quartz,  saphire,  magnesia,  plum- 
ago,  and  charcoal ;  and  completely  eva¬ 
porated  diamond  itself.  Such  is  the 
power  of  that  once  obscure  agent,  which 
was  discovered  by  a  propitious  accident, 
and  which  by  the  genius  of  man  is  made 
to  effect  objects  in  chemistry  unattainable 
by  any  other  known  means. 

MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  GAL¬ 
VANISM. 

The  medical  properties  of  galvanism 
are  stimulant,  derivative,  resolutive,  and 
deobstruent.  Its  remedial  power,  as  a 
natural  excitant  of  the  vital  forces,  vastly 
exceeds  its  energy  as  a  local  application  : 
tor  it  has  not  only  a  most  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  nerves  and  muscles,  but  also 
on  the  arterial  and  vascular  systems  :  for 
it  increases  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  and  consequently  the  fulness  or 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  sometimes 
both  ;  it  also  equalizes  animal  heat,  re¬ 
stores  the  balance  of  circulation,  and  ex¬ 
hilarates  the  spirits.  Its  beneficial  effects 
on  the  glandular  system,  (which  is  at 
present  little  known  to  medical  men,)  is 
astonishingly  great,  for  it  promotes  healthy 
secretions  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
glands,  as  well  as  those  of  the  stomach, 
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bowels,  and  the  skin.  It  removes  spas¬ 
modic  affections,  and  allays  the  morbid 
irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  by  its 
tonic  and  invigorating  influence  on  the 
chylopoietic  organs.  Thus  it  not  only 
restores  corporeal  strength,  but  also  ner¬ 
vous,  sensorial,  and  intellectual  power. 
Galvanism  is  especially  effectual  in  re¬ 
moving  biliasry  obstructions,  and  in  curing 
those  chronic  disorders  of  the  liver  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  residence  in  hot  climates,  as 
well  as  torpidity  of  that  viscus,  induced 
by  sedentary  occupations,  or  intemperate 
habits.  In  these  cases  it  has  been  found 
an  efficient  and  beneficial  substitute  for 
mercurial  medicines,  as  its  action  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  mild  and  perfectly  safe,  and 
does  not  entail  those  ruinous  and  distress¬ 
ing  effects  on  the  constitution,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  follow  a  course  of  mercury.  Gal¬ 
vanism  is  also  the  more  desirable,  because, 
during  its  administration,  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  confinement  to  the  house,  or  any 
other  inconvenient  restraint :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  air,  exercise,  and  a  generous  diet, 
are  found  materially  to  aid  its  curative 
process.  Though  I  am  fully  authorized 
by  my  experience  to  make  these  observa¬ 
tions,  yet  I  do  not  assert  that  galvanism 
is  an  infallible  remedy  for  every  case  of 
disease  to  which  it  is  applicable,  nor  that 
the  occasional  use  of  gentle  medicines  is 
to  be  superseded.  But  I  most  positively 
affirm,  that  such  are  its  sanative  powers  in 
the  deranged  functisns  of  the  digestive 
organs,  that  it  has,  in  numerous  instances, 
effected  the  most  extraordinary  cures  after 
the  failure  of  every  other  internal  and 
external  means,  which  had  been  most 
judiciously  prescribed  and  perseveringly 
used,  under  the  direction  and  superin¬ 
tendance  of  the  ablest  practitioners.  As 
galvanism  is  a  natural  excitant,  its  effect 
on  the  human  frame  is  not  like  that  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  mineral  stimulants  or 
tonics,  which  are  generally  temporary. 
The  recovery  which  has  been  obtained  by 
the  galvanic  course  has,  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases,  been  lasting.  These 
facts,  which  I  boldly  state,  can  be  borne 
out  by  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  re¬ 
spectable  individuals  of  unquestionable 
veracity,  in  different  classes  of  society, 
who  have  experienced  the  permanently 
beneficial  effects  of  galvanic  agency,  in 
the  cure  of  obstinate  and  complicated  dis¬ 
eases,  which  had  baffled  all  other  efforts 
of  the  best  medical  treatment. 


MAXIMS  IN  LAW. 

What  proverbs  are  in  common  life 
maxims  are  in  law,  and  they  hold  the 
same  authority  in  legal  adjudications  as 
acts  of  parliament.  They  are  part  of  the 
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general  customs  or  common  law  of  the 
land,  and  are  determined  by  the  judges. 
The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  maxims  in  lav/-  books : — 

That  new  laws  abrogate  those  preceding 
which  are  contrary  to  them. 

He  who  desires  the  benefit  ought  to 
bear  the  charge. 

The  king  can  only  act  according  to  the 
law. 

No  time  bars  the  claim  of  the  king. 

Every  man’s  house  is  his  castle. 

No  one  is  bound  to  criminate  himself. 

No  one  can  be  witness  in  his  own  cause. 

No  wrong  without  a  remedy. 

No  one  can  be  imprisoned,  detained,  or 
outlawed,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers. 

No  one  can  be  taxed  but  by  his  own 
consent,  or  that  of  his  representative. 

The  naming  of  one  thing  is  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  another. 

He  who  does  a  thing  by  the  agency  of 
another,  does  it  himself. 

Malice  is  held  equivalent  to  age. 

Want  of  power  excuses  the  law. 

Every  thing  may  be  annulled  by  the 
same  means  that  made  it. 

Bad  grammar  does  not  vitiate  a  deed. 

The  law  compels  no  one  to  do  things 
useless  or  impossible. 

Offences  most  difficult  to  guard  against 
ought  to  be  most  severely  punished. 

He  who  has  nothing  in  purse  must  pay 
in  person. 

Lastly — The  title  to  an  Englishman’s 
liberties  is  older  than  the  oldest  title  to 
any  estate. 

MAXIMS  IX  EQUITY. 

The  following  are  the  maxims  which  are 
said  to  govern  courts  of  equity  : — . 

He  that  will  have  equity  done  to  him 
must  do  it  to  the  same  person. 

He  that  has  committed  iniquity  shall 
not  have  equity. 

Equality  is  equity. 

Equity  suffers  not  a  wrong  to  be  with¬ 
out  remedy. 

Relieves  against  accidents. 

Prevents  mischief. 

'  Prevents  multiplicity  of  acts. 

Regards  length  of  time. 

Will  not  suffer  a  double  satisfaction  to 
be  taken. 

Suffers  not  advantages  to  be  taken  of  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture  where  compensation 
can  be  made. 

It  regards  not  the  circumstances  but 
the  substance  of  the  act. 

Where  equity  is  equal  the  law  must 
prevail.—  The  Cabinet  Lawyer. 

THE  INQUISITION  IN  1820. 
The  following  fact  shows  that  the  in¬ 
quisitors  of  our  own  days  do  not  fall  below 


the  standard  of  those  who  followed  the 
fanatic  Torquemada  : — ****  was  present 
when  the  inquisition  was  thrown  open,  in 
1820,  by  the  order  of  the  Cortes  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  Twenty-one  prisoners  were  found 
in  it,  not  one  of  whom  knew  the  name  of 
the  city  in  which  it  was  ;  some  had  been 
confined  three  years,  some  a  longer  pe¬ 
riod,  and  not  one  knew  perfectly  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused. 
One  of  these  prisoners  had  been  con¬ 
demned,  and  was  to  have  suffered  on  the 
following  day.  His  punishment  was  to 
be  death  by  the  'pendulum.  The  method 
of  thus  destroying  the  victim  is  as  follows : 
— The  condemned  is  fastened  in  a  groove, 
upon  a  table,  on  his  back  ;  suspended 
above  him  is  a  pendulum,  the  edge  of 
which  is  sharp,  and  it  is  so  constructed  as 
to  become  longer  with  every  movement. 
The  wretch  sees  this  implement  of  de¬ 
struction  swinging  to  and  fro  above  him, 
and  every  moment  the  keen  edge  approach¬ 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  ;  at  length  it  cuts 
the  skin  of  his  nose,  and  gradually  cuts 
on  until  life  is  extinct.  It  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  if  the  holy  office  in  its  mercy  ever  in¬ 
vented  a  more  humane  and  rapid  method 
of  exterminating  heresy,  or  ensuring  con¬ 
fiscation.  This,  let  it  be  remembered, 
was  a  punishment  of  the  secret  tribunal, 
a.  d.  1820  !  !  I —  The  History  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  of  Spain,  by  D.  J.  A.  Llorenti , 
formerly  secretary  to  the  Inquisition ,  8[o. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

33uWu  journals. 


THE  MODERN  DRAMA. 

There  are  few  things  in  literary  history 
more  remarkable  than  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  modern  drama  attained  its 
highest  excellence,  not  in  one  country  of 
Europe,  but  in  every  country  where  it 
can  be  said  to  have  at  all  approached  per¬ 
fection.  Cervantes  witnessed  in  his  own 
youth  the  curia  supellex  and  barbarous 
farces  which  he  lived  to  see  supplanted 
by  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega;  and 
but  a  few  years  intervened  between  his 
death  and  the  production  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Calderon.  A  transition  quite 
as  sudden  carried  the  French  from  their 
monkish  mysteries  to  Corneille  and  Mo- 
liere ;  and  here,  at  home  how  few  are  the 
steps  from  Gammer  Gurton’s  needle  to 
Romeo  and  Juliet !  The  literature  of 
Germany  stands  by  itself  in  nothing 
more  strikingly  than  its  history  ;  but  as 
to  this  department,  the  general  rule  is 
exemplified  in  it  also,  for  the  first  of  its 
dramatic  names  remain  the  greatest  too. 

How  happens  it  that  the  decline  of  the 
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drama  as  a  popular  form  of  composition, 
has  been  scarcely  less  rapid  —  certainly 
not  a  whit  less  marked — than  its  early 
progress  had  been  ?  How  happens  it, 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the 
Spaniards  still  speak  of  nobody  but  Lope 
and  Calderon — that  the  French  with 
difficulty  recognise  even  Voltaire  as  en¬ 
titled  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  three 
great  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  —  and  that  we,  though  our 
imaginative  literature  has  produced  in  the 
interim  so  many  illustrious  writers, 
scarcely  dream,  when  the  English  drama 
is  mentioned,  of  any  names  but  those  of 
Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  their  immediate 
followers ;  if  indeed  it  may  not  be  said 
that  Shakspeare  is  to  the  English  people, 
as  a  people,  at  this  moment  himself  alone 
the  English  drama  ? 

The  answer  we  apprehend  must  be 
found,  chiefly  in  the  simple  fact,  that 
the  drama  is  a  form  of  composition  origin¬ 
ally  intended  and  adapted  for  a  state  of 
society  in  which  reading  is  not  a  general 
accomplishment  of  the  people.  It  de¬ 
mands  brevity  of  expression  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  parts,  as  among  its  first  requi¬ 
sites  ;  it  trusts  much  to  the  aid  of  ap¬ 
paratus  ;  and  much  more  to  the  ready 
imaginations  of  persons  excited  during  a 
brief  space  by  external  stimulants  ;  and 
although  it  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
be  the  vehicle  of  the  very  highest  genius, 
and  also  of  the  very  highest  art  that  the 
annals  of  poetry  have  to  display,  it  seems 
impossible  not  to  admit,  that  it  hopes  in 
vain  to  advance  in  power  and  popularity 
along  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
people  at  large.  The  dramatic  master¬ 
pieces  of  Greece  herself  were  all  pioduced 
within  die  limits  of  almost  a  single  age  ; 
and  that  by  no  means  the  age  in  which 
there  was  the  greatest  number  of  Greek 
readers  in  the  world. 

The  truth  is,  that  reading  is  a  source 
of  entertainment  which  out  of  the  actual 
business  of  individual  life,  has  no  rival 
to  fear.  No  one,  that  has  formed  any 
intellectual  habits  at  all,  can  dance,  or 
sing,  or  look  on  dancers,  or  listen  to 
singing  for  many  hours  on  end — nor  is 
there  any  cultivated  audience  in  the 
world  that  would  not,  if  the  matter  were 
pat  to  a  fair  and  honest  vote,  acknowledge 
that  three  hours  of  the  best  acted  play 
are  enough.  But  how  rare  a  thing  must 
a  well  acted  play  have  at  all  times  been. 
We  much  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a  thea¬ 
trical  performance  to  which  really  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  could  attend  throughout 
without  deriving  from  the  exhibition  al¬ 
most  as  much  of  pain  as  of  pleasure  ; 
most  assuredly  we  have  witnessed  none 
such  in  our  own  times.  Highly  educated 


minds,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
masterpieces  of  dramatic  art  by  means 
of  reading ,  do  indeed  acquire  the  tact  of 
conducting  themselves  at  the  play  very 
much  as  they  do  at  the  opera ;  that  is,  of 
attending  to  the  Kemble,  Young,  or 
Kean,  who  happens  to  have  a  part  in  the 
piece — for  how  seldom  does  it  occur  that 
more  than  one  really  good  performer 
figures  on  the  same  occasion  !  and  think¬ 
ing  of  anything  rather  than  the  stage  be¬ 
fore  them,  when  the  solitary  star  happens 
not  to  illuminate  its  boards.  But  this 
compromise  is  only  for  those  who^  have 
leisure  to  be  luxurious  ;  and  luxury  is, 
we  fear,  seldom  indulged  in  long  without 
the  approaches  of  indifference. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  do  not 
see  plays  continually,  are,  however,  well 
educated,  unable  to  withdraw  themselves 
without  a  strong  effort  from  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  which  tortures  while  it  fascinates. 
They  are  the  slaves  of  the  eye  and  the 
ear ;  the  glare  and  the  noise  compel  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  the  unhappy  spectator,  so 
far  from  being  able  to  admire  the  Othello 
without  thinking  at  all  of  the  dowdy 
Desdemona  or  dismal  Iago ,  who  holds 
colloquy  with  him,  must  be  disgusted 
with  a  fixed  observation  of  these  subordi¬ 
nates  even  when  they  have  the  stage  to 
themselves  and  their  wooden  kindred. 
Of  the  numberless  intelligent  admirers 
of  Shakspeare  now  in  Fingland,  how 
small  a  proportion  have  ever  seen  a  single 
play  of  his  even  tolerably  performed  ! 
But  what  must  be  said  as  to  the  classes 
for  whose  use  the  press  teems,  year  after 
year,  with  myriads  of  copies  of  his  works, 
collected  and  singly — so  cheap  that  Mac - 
heth  costs  less  than  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood  would  have  done  half  a  century 
ago,  and  yet  executed  with  an  accuracy 
and  even  an  elegance  that  might  satisfy 
the  most  critical  eye  !  We  are  now  a 
nation  of  readers — much  more  so  than 
any  other  people  in  Europe — and  that  we 
strongly  suspect,  is  the  principal  reason 
why  the  theatre  is  more  neglected  among 
us  than  anywhere  else.  We  read  Shak¬ 
speare  ;  we  stare  at  Aladdin ,  or  laugh  at 
Paul  Pry ,  but  wc  have  no  new  dramas 
— and  every  year  a  whole  library  of  new 
novels  and  romances. —  Quarterly  Review. 


AMERICAN  POETRY. 

“  THIS  WORLD  18  ALL  A  FLEETING  SHOW.* 

There  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest, 

To  mourning  wanderers  given; 

There  is  a  tear  for  souls  distrest ; 

A  balm  for  every  wounded  breast — 

’Ti»  found  above— in  heaven ! 
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There  is  a  soft  a  downy  bed, 

’Tis  fair  a9  breath  of  even  ; 

A  couch  for  weary  mortals  spread, 
Where  they  may  rest  the  aching  head, 
And  find  repose  in  heaven  ! 

There  is  a  home  for  weeping  souls. 

By  sin  and  sorrow  driven  , 

When  tost  on  life’s  tempestuous  shoals, 
Where  storms  arise  and  ocean  rolls. 
And  all  is  drear— but  heaven  ! 

There  faith  lifts  up  the  tearful  eye  ; 

The  heart  with  anguish  riven  ; 

And  views  the  tempest  passing  by, 

The  evening  shadows  quickly  fly, 

And  all  serene— in  heaven. 

There  fragrant  flowers  immortal  bloom, 
And  joys  supreme  are  given  ; 

There  rays  divine  disperse  the  gloom, 
Beyond  the  confiues  of  the  tomb, 
Appears  the  dawn  of  heaven  ! 

Franklin  Gazette : 


No.  XXV. 


OLD  FRIEND3. 

To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old, 

For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  l  ey ’d, 

Such  seems  your  beauty  still.* 

Shaksfeaue. 

The  very  words  44  Old  Friends”  have 
music  in  them  ;  and  the  man  is  not  to  be 
envied  who  has  no  pleasure  in  the  sound. 
I  was  particularly  struck,  the  other  day, 
by  witnessing,  in  one  of  our  streets,  a 
powerful  illustration  of  the  beauty  of 
friendship.  Two  old  men,  apparently  of 
the  lower  order,  accidentally  met ;  it  ap¬ 
peared,  by  their  manner,  that  they  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  some  time,  and 
there  was  something  so  cordial  and  warm¬ 
hearted  in  their  shake  of  the  hand,  that  it 
particularly  excited  my  curiosity.  A 
book-stall  was  fortunately  near,  and  thus 
I  was  enabled,  without  observation,  to 
listen  to  them  for  some  minutes.  During 
this  time  there  was  no  pause  in  their  con¬ 
versation,  no  vacant  stare,  and  44  we  have 
had  very  mild  weather but  all  was 
action,  and  in  this  short  space  numerous 
kind  inquiries  were  made  for  those  whom 
they  had  known  for  many  a  day  as  44  old 
friends.”  It  was  pleasant  to  see  how 
their  countenances  alternately  brightened 
and  saddened,  according  to  the  answers 
they  received ;  the  last  was, 44  He  is  dead  !” 
These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than 
they  both,  as  if  by  one  emotion,  gently 
tapped  their  box,  and  silently  exchanged 
the  cordial  pinch.  They  held  it  in  their 
fingers,  and  I  saw  the  tear  trickle  down 
their  aged  cheeks  as  they  said  together, 
44  He  was  a  good  old  friend.” 


Without  memory  for  the  old,  and  anti¬ 
cipation  for  the  young,  life  would  indeed 
be  a  fever  and  a  fret.  It  is  observed  by 
a  contemporary  writer,  that  he  lives  the 
longest  who  reflects  the  most ;  and  how 
delightful  the  reflection  on  former  days, 
when  friendships  were  new  which  now  are 
old  ;  the  scenes  of  whose  very  youth  be¬ 
come  more  than  consecrated  by  the  sin¬ 
cerity  which  riper  years  have  brought 
with  them. 

Before  I  was  old  enough  to  feel  that  I 
could  reckon  on  old  friends — in  those  days 
44  when  life  and  hope  are  new” — the  per¬ 
petual  recurrence  of  my  elder  acquaint¬ 
ances  to  the  scenes  of  their  youth,  and 
their  love  of  describing  even  the  most 
trifling  circumstances  of  that  season,  were 
to  me  a  source  of  considerable  uneasiness. 
I  could  not  join  them  in  their  chat ;  I 
could  not  reckon  on  the  past  like  them  ; 
which  made  me  feel  how  little  had  been 
my  life,  and  what  a  small  hour  the  pre¬ 
sent  was  to  me,  since  I  could  not  people 
it  with  the  actors  and  the  scenes  of  other 
days.  At  such  moments,  when  the  laugh 
went  round,  and  some  one,  having  told 
his  tale,  has  added,  but 

“  I’m  not  what  I  was  forty  summers  ago.* 

I  am  free  to  own  I  have  even  wished  my¬ 
self  an  old  man,  that  I  might  be  thus 
happily  privileged.  Anticipation,  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  degree  filled  up  the  blank, 
till  I  began  perceptibly  to  advance  from 
the  point  of  life  at  which  I  started,  and 
thus  to  have  a  larger  world  of  my  own  to 
range  in.  I  shall  never  forget,  if  I  live  a 
hundred  years,  the  peculiar  propensity  of 
an  old  aunt  for  looking  back  a  day  or  two ; 
to  her,  indeed,  the  good,  the  great,  the 
wise,  of  other  days,  were  the  only  good, 
and  great,  and  wise ;  and  she  not  unfre- 
quently  regulated  her  praise  or  reproba¬ 
tion  of  on  action  by  the  answer  to  the 
question, 44  When  did  it  happen  ?”  There 
was  nothing  half  so  fine  in  life  as  the  court 
of  George  III.  immediately  after  his 
marriage  ;  or  a  time  when  tire  ladies  were 
so  modest,  fair,  and  elegant,  as  then. 
44  Aye,  friends  were  friends  in  those 
days  !”  was  a  celebrated  exclamation  of 
the  old  lady’s,  when  she  had  finished  a 
long,  but  really  pleasant  review  of  her 
early  associates.  Dear  old  lady  !  thy 
very  look  was  sympathy,  and  all  thy  heart 
was  friendship.  I  cannot  say  more ,  than 
tfyat  thou  wast  44  a  friend  ;”  for  by  that 
declaration  I  show  that  thou  couldst  call 
into  action  the  finest  feelings  of  another’s 
heart,  and'find  an  answering  sympathy  in 
thine  own.  It  is  true,  that  she  often 
tired  me  with  her  stories ;  but  I  would 
fain  hear  her  again,  for  the  hours  that  I 
spent  with  her  were  amongst  the  plea- 
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santest  of  my  life.  In  truth,  she  used  to 
look,  amidst  the  young  circle  who  loved 
her  as  I  did,  like  a  kind  spirit  saved  by 
Time  to  afford,  us  a  taste  of  the  sweets  of 
memory.  To  develope  the  sympathies  of 
the  heart  is  the  most  humanizing  wisdom. 
Give  me,  then,  for  a  winter  evening’s 
converse,  an  u  old  friend  ;”  when  the 

« - sparkling  hearth  is  bright, 

With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the  family 
crowd  ; 

There’s  something  cheerful  in  that  sort  of  light. 
Even  as  a  summer  sky,  without  a  cloud  ; 

I’m  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  aud  all  that, 

A  lobster,  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat.” 

I  have  heard  it  doubted  whether  wo¬ 
men  be  capable  of  much  friendship  for 
each  other ;  and  every  body  knows  that 
with  some  writers  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
serious  axiom,  that  there  can  be  little 
friendship,  pure  friendship,  between  the 
youth  of  the  opposite  sexes.  The  first 
question  is  illiberal  and  absurd;  but  with 
regard  to  the  friendship  of  women  for 
ourselves,  I  may  say  that  they  can  feel  it 
in  youth,  and  grow  into  “  old  friends” 
with  a  singleness  of  eye,  and  a  warm¬ 
heartedness  of  the  most  delightful  de- 
•  scription.  We  know  that  there  are 
always  a  host  of  beings  to  be  found  with¬ 
out  souls — corpus  sine  pectore ,  as  the 
good  Horace  has  it ;  hut  he  who  is  anxious 
to  know  the  purest  kindness  of  a  friend, 
let  him  seek  it  in  the  female  breast.  He 
will  find  there  the  most  delicate  feeling 
for  his  interest  and  well  being,  without 
any  of  that  cool  calculation  which  too 
often  thrusts  itself  between  the  brethren  ; 
and  the  same  amount  of  friendship  comes 
so  much  the  more  purely  from  a  female 
by  all  the  superiority  of  her  natural  kind¬ 
ness.  I  speak  not  now  of  that  fine  feel¬ 
ing  which  exclusively  they  teach  us,  but 
confine  myself  solely  to  their  capacity  of 
being  really  “  friends  and  as  jl  pass 
onward  through  life,  if  I  wish  for  one 
more  blessing  than  the  Roman  satirist 
prayed  for,  it  shall  be  a  female  friend. 

The  mere  money-getting  man  estimates 
old,  friends  somewhat  oddly  ;  his  fondest 
recollections  are  in  his  “  ledger  and 
the  most  hallowed  moments  to  his  me¬ 
mory  are  those  which  sealed  a  fortunate 
contract,  or  introduced  a  wealthy  pur¬ 
chaser  to  his  warehouse.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  narrow-principled  maxims  sometimes 
taught  at  school,  whose  obvious  tendency 
is  to  give  the  youthful  mind  a  cautious 
and  illiberal  direction.  Such  are  the 
maxims  of  which  we  complain  :  “  The 
loan  of  your  money  is  the  loss  of  your 
friend .” — u  He  that  is  surety  for  his 
neighbour  shall  smart  for  it,”  &c.  These, 
and  similar  sentences  to  be  met  with  in 
many  of  the  orthodox  text-books  of  our 


fathers,  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  yet 
unfashioned  heart  but  that  of  ossifying  it 
into  one  of  “  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.”  As  we  mix  in  the  world,  the 
sage  axioms  of  prudence  and  self-interest 
soon  steal  upon  us,  and  the  great  fear  is, 
lest  we  grow  into  heartlessness. 

The  age  of  friends  who  are  made  over 
the  bottle  is  but  a  short  one  ;  they  have 
their  birth  with  the  first  sparkling  bum¬ 
per,  and  are  generally  drowned  in  the 
last.  The  ancients  tell  us  that  there  is 
trutn  in  wine.  However,  though  the 
noisy  board  may  produce  a  freedom  of 
expression — a  volume  of  kind  professions 
— a  feverish  and  apparently  cordial  shake 
of  the  hand — more  than  this  it  does  not 
do — sincerity  belongs  to  calmer  moments, 
and  old  friends  are  of  a  steadier  growth. 

It  is  remarkable  how  strong  is  the  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  us  by  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects.  Last  autumn,  I  visited,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  friend,  a  retired  spot  deep  in 
the  country,  the  scene  of  some  of  our 
earliest  days.  The  most  spirit-stirring 
recollections  are  there.  We  traced  even 
the  little  copse  that  hangs  upon  the  side 
of  a  hill,  where  we  had  30  often  u  nutted ;” 
and  silently  gazed  upon  the  trunk  on 
which,  in  merry  hours,  we  had  carved  our 
names.  I  shall  never  forget  that  old 
beech  tree.  The  elbow-chair  of  the  man 
who  smokes  is  dear  to  him  ;  and  with 
what  reluctance  do  we  consign  to  neglect 
the  hat  that  has  been  long  fashioned  to 
the  head,  or  the  coat  that  has  grown 
threadbare  and  easy  on  one’s  back.  Old 
books,  we  know,  are  pleasant  things;  and 
if  I  love  old  wine  at  one  time  more  than 
another,  it  is  to  drink  in  a  bumper,  “  Old 
Friends.” 


&l)e  ©atfievev. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  of  other 
men's  stuff.” — Wotton. 


TREBLE  AND  BASS. 

Loud  Mulgrave,  who  once  went  on  a 
voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  appears  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  a  singularity  of 
physical  conformation — possessing  two 
distinct  voices ;  the  one  strong  and  hoarse, 
the  other  shrill  and  querulous  ;  of  both 
of  which  organs  he  occasionally  availed 
himself.  So  extraordinary  a  circumstance, 
probably,  gave  rise  to  a  story  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  into  a  ditch  in  a  dark  night, 
and,  calling  for  aid  in  his  shrill  voice,  a 
countryman  coming  up,  was  about  to 
have  assisted  him  ;  but  lord  Mulgrave, 
addressing  him  in  a  hoarse  tone,  the  pea¬ 
sant  immediately  exclaimed,  u  Oh,  if 
there  are  two  of  you  in  the  ditch,  you  may 
help  each  other  out  of  it  !” 
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JEU  D’ESPRIT. 

A  very  handsome  woman  of  fashion  ob¬ 
serving  lately,  that  she  detested  masque¬ 
rades,  a  gallant  officer  in  company  replied, 
44  No  wonder,  madam,  since  you  do  so 
much  execution— unmasked.” 


In'  Westminster  abbey  there  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  where  he 
is  represented  rising  out  of  the  sea  with  a 
full-bottomed  wig,  well  powdered  and 
puffed ! 


Foote  rattling  away  one  evening  in  his 
green-room  with  great  wit  and  brilliancy, 

as  he  usually  did,  the  duke  of  C - d, 

who  was  present,  and  seemed  highly  en¬ 
tertained,  cried  out,  44  Well,  Foote,  you 
see,  I  swallow  all  your  good  things.” — 
— 44  Do  you,  my  lord  duke,”  says  the 
other ;  44  why  then  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  digestion,  for,  by  G — d,  I  believe  you 
never  threw  up  one  of  them  in  your  life !” 


EPITAPH  ON  A  LAWYER. 

Death  brought  an  action ,  he  could  not  de¬ 
fend  it ; 

He  surrendered  his  body ,  thus  hoping  to 
end  it : 

His  mistake  he  found  out,  for  what  could 
be  plainer  ? 

Against  his  poor  soul  Satan  lodg'd  a  de¬ 
tainer. 

In  hell  he  now  lies  in  most  anxious  ex- 
pectment, 

That  your  Lord  will  release  him  by  way 
of  ejectment  ; 

His  hopes  are  all  vain,  for  on  searching 
we  find, 

The  Lord  has  summ'd  up — -final  judgment 
is  sign'd. 

So  the  lawyer,  in  spite  of  Coke ,  Black- 
stone ,  and  Co., 

With  his  agent  in  hell,  must  remain 
statu  quo. 


Geese  are  not  such  fools  as  is  generally 
supposed.  The  native  tribes  of  geese 
belonging  to  the  Cossac  villages  on  the 
river  Don,  leave  their  homes  in  March 
or  April,  as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up, 
and  take  flight  in  a  body  to  the  more 
northerly  lakes,  where  they  breed  and 
constantly  reside  during  the  summer ;  but 
on  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  parent 
birds,  with  their  multiplied  progeny,  all 
return,  every  flock  alighting  at  the  door 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  accuracy  with 
which  they  thus  return  to  their  respective 
homes,  denotes  more  sagacity  than  is  ge¬ 
nerally  ascribed  to  them. 


Mr.  Sergeant  Popham,  when  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  which  had  sat 
long  and  done  nothing,  coming  one  day 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  she  >aid  to  him, 
44  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  passed  in 
the  house  ?”  He  answered,  44  May  it 
please  your  majesty — eleven  weeks  /” 


PORPORA. 

This  celebrated  musician  was  spending 
a  day  at  an  abbey  in  Germany,  when  the 
monks  requested  him  to  assist  at  the 
office,  in  order  to  hear  their  organist, 
whose  talents  they  greatly  extolled.  The 
office  finished,  44  Well,  what  think  you 
of  our  organist?”  said  the  prior — 44  Why 
(replied  Porpora)  he  is  a  clever  man  !” 
44  And  likewise,”  said  the  prior,  44  a  good 
and  charitable  man,  and  his  simplicity  is 
really  evangelical.”  44  Oh,  as  for  his 
simplicity,”  replied  Porpora,  44  I  soon 
clearly  perceived  that,  for  his  left  hand 
knoweth  not  what  his  right  hand  doeth.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  again  obliged  to  defer  many  articles 
which  have  been  promised  insertion ;  but  of  late, 
the  favours  of  our  correspondents  have  so  greatly 
increased,  that  some  time  must  elapse  ere  we 
can  tind  room  for  all  of  them.  We  will,  how¬ 
ever,  insert  the  following  papers  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  F.  R.  Y  ;  Malvina ;  Typo;  J.;  G.  IV, 
N. ;  R.  W.B.;  W.  C—  y ;  Janet;  Montague; 
P.  P.  ;  R. ;  P.  T.  W.  ;  and  T.  E.  S. 

M  H.  and  G.  W.  are  received. 

The  Fairy's  Funeral  shall  be  disposed  of  in 
an  early  number. 

Insertion  to  the  last  pleasing  communication 
of  M.  L.  B.  shall  he  given  in  our  next  or  follow¬ 
ing  number. 

We  will  search  for  the  papers  alluded  to  by 
Edwardus.  At  the  moment  we  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  them. 

J.  F.  P.  has  troubled  himself  to  send  us  most 
abominable  trash. 

Y.  Z.  has  our  thanks. 

Charades,  Enigmas,  &c.  are  inadmissible. 

We  are  obliged  to  H.  E. ;  he  shall  have  due 
attention. 

The  packet  from  A  Canterbury  Subscriber 
has  arrived,  and  for  the  valuable  eargo  we  are 
grateful. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr,  Cooper  for  his  favours ; 
but  why  should  he  wish  us  to  do  what  we  ought 
not  ? 

H.  IV.  H.  is  thanked  ;  but  we  regret  the  draw¬ 
ing  is  too  late  to  appear  in  season.  The  com¬ 
munication  shall  have  immediate  attention. 

The  following  are  under  consideration : — 
Chimericus  ;  J.  L.  Merman  ;  H.  N . ;  M.  ; 
Henry  ;  T.  H. ;  S.  R. ;  and  An  English  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  'Nineteenth  Century. 

Rejected  : — Juvenis  ;  C.  H - g  ;  I.  S.  B. 

and  Alan. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  L1MB1RD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,)  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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On  the  south  side  of  Shooter’s-hill,  in 
Kent,  and  about  eight  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don,  is  situated  the  Palace  of  Eltham, 
anciently  a  favourite  retiring  place  of 
many  of  our  kings.*  Several  topogra¬ 
phical  writers,  and  among  the  number 
Kilbuin  and  Camden,  affirm  that  this  pa¬ 
lace  was  built  by  Anthony  Beck,  bishop 
of  Durham  and  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
and  given  by  him  to  Eleanor,  queen  of 
Edward  I.,  he  having  craftily  obtained 
the  manor  of  Eltham,  which  had  long 
before  been  the  inheritance  of  the  Ves- 
ceys.  Philpot  says,  however,  that  El¬ 
tham,  before  this  period,  partly  belonged 
to  the  king  ;  and  this  assertion  receives 
confirmation  from  Matthew  Paris,  who 
informs  us,  that,  in  the  year  1270,  Henry 
III.  held  his  Christmas  here,  accompanied 
by  the  queen  and  the  nobles  of  the  court. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  king  had 
a  palace  here  long  before  Beck’s  time. 

In  the  year  1315,  was  born  at  Eltham, 
John,  second  son  of  Edward  II.  and 
queen  Isabel ;  of  whom  Speed,  in  his 
“  History  of  England,”  gives  the  follow- 

*  Though  considered  unwholesome  by  reason 
of  the  moat  which  surrounded  it. 

VOL.  VIII.  U 


ing  account At  twelve  yeares  of  age 
he  was  created  earle  of  Cornwall,  in  a  par¬ 
liament,  anno  1327,  and  third  yeare  of 
the  raigne  of  king  Edward  the  thirde,  his 
brother  :  he  dyed  in  Scotland  unmarried, 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  the  tenth  of 
his  brother’s  raigne,  and  yeare  of  Christ 
1334.”  This  prince  commonly  went  by 
the  name  of  John  of  Eltham,  and  was  the 
last  king’s  son  in  England  that  died  with 
no  higher  title  than  that  of  an  earl.  In 
1363,  John,  king  of  France,  who,  with 
Philip,  his  son,  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  Poictiers,  and  was  released  on  his  parols 
of  honour  about  four  years  after  that  bat¬ 
tle,  came  to  Eltham  to  pay  the  remainder 
of  his  ransom,  and  was  sumptuously  en¬ 
tertained  by  Edward  III. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  court 
being  at  this  place  at  Christmas,  Leo, 
king  of  Armenia,  waited  on  that  prince, 
and  was  entertained  here.  During  the 
same  reign,  sir  John  Froissart,  the  famous 
historian,  was  introduced  to  the  king  at 
Eltham,  and  mentions  a  secret  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  rather  council,  which  was  held 
there  by  that  king  during  his  stay  at  the 
palace.  This  council,  as  Froissart  after- 
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wards  discovered,  was  summoned  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  expressed 
by  the  nobles  of  Gascony,  at  their  being 
subject  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  whom  the  king  had  presented  with 
the  government  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine. 
The  duke  was  finally  Recalled  from  his 
government.  It  was  at  Eltham  that  king 
Richard  was  wasting  his  time  in  pleasure 
when  the  parliament  sent  him  that  bold 
message,  viz.  that  if  a  prince  would  not 
govern  by  law,  but  abandon  himself  to 
his  own  arbitrary  will,  it  was  part  of  the 
ancient  constitution  that  they  might  de¬ 
pose  him,  and  set  up  another  of  the  royal 
family  in  his  room. 

In  1402,  Henry  IV.  kept  his  Christmas 
here;  and  here,  in  the  Christmas  of  1414, 
Henry  V.  was  feasting  when  the  foolish 
account  was  brought  him  of  a  design  to 
assassinate  him,  formed  by  sir  John  Old- 
castle,  which  caused  him  to  leave  the 
palace  very  abruptly.  Henry  VI.  spent 
his  Christmas  here  in  1420.  Edward 
IV.  laid  out  great  sums  on  this  palace, 
where  Bridget,  his  daughter,  was  born. 
She  was  afterwards  veiled  a  nun  in  the 
nunnery  at  Hartford.  In  1482,  Edward 
IV.  kept  a  royal  Christmas,  and  2,000 
poor  persons  received  meat  and  drink 
every  day  during  the  continuance  of 
that  festival.  Henry  VII.  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  palace  ;  but  after  his  reign,  on 
account  of  the  preference  shown  to  the  pa¬ 
lace  at  Greenwich,  it  gradually  fell  into 
neglect  and  decay ;  for,  although  Henry 
VIII.  held  a  most  splendid  feast  here  at 
Christmas,  1515,  and  also  in  1527  yet 
he  began  to  build  a  palace  at  Greenwich 
with  bricks  made  at  Eltham,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  latter  place  was  entirely  de¬ 
serted  by  the  royal  family.  The  large 
and  magnificent  hall  is  still  standing,  and 
is  now  used  as  a  barn.  A  few  years  ago 
a  vague  report  was  in  circulation  of  the 
probability  of  this  palace  again  becoming 
the  residence  of  royalty.  This,  perhaps, 
arose  from  his  present  majesty,  with  that 
feeling  of  veneration  for  the  monuments 
of  antiquity  which  is  so  marked  a  trait  of 
his  character,  having  directed  the  remains 
of  Eltham  palace  to  be  repaired,  so  as  in 
some  measure  to  check  the  devastations 
which  time  was  fast  making  on  this  ve¬ 
nerable  ruin.  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
this  stately  pile,  and  view  its  rich-wrought 
roof  and  elegant  Gothic  windows,  which 
once  beamed  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  without  recalling  the  times  when 

Here,  in  martial  pomp  and  splendid  state, 

Our  gallant  Edwards  and  our  Henries  sate. 

On  the  proud  Dais,  elevated  high, 

Beneath  the  rich  embroidered  canopy. 

Here  the  silk  surcoat  shone,  and  chained  mail, 

The  targe,  the  anlaee,  sword,  and  aventayle ; 


The  tonsured  prelate  trailed  his  flowing  vest. 
And  wimpled  dames  came  tripping  to  the 
feast. 

J.  E.  K. 

For  the  above  description  and  correct 
engraving,  of  Eltham  Palace  (which  was 
taken  from  an  original  drawing,)  we  are 
much  indebted  to  an  intelligent  corres¬ 
pondent.  As  an  historical  notice,  it  is 
valuable  ;  and  we  are  assured  the  illus¬ 
tration,  so  accurately  and  pleasingly  given, 
will  be  most  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
the  Mirror. 


FURTHER  PARTICULARS  CON¬ 
CERNING  THE  DEATH  OF 
WILLIAM  RUFUS,  &c. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Snt, — In  No.  209  of  your  interesting  pub¬ 
lication,  you  have  presented  your  readers 
with  a  correct  view  of  Rufus’s  Stone  in 
the  New  Forest,  together  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Rufus’s  death,  and  observations 
by  Dr.  Lingard  and  other  historians.  I 
flatter  myself,  that,  residing  near  the  spot, 

I  can  add  to  your  account  a  few  other 
particulars. 

Sir  Walter  Tyrrell,  who  is  accused  of 
killing  the  king,  and  who  always  denied 
the  charge,  is  said  to  have  deposed  on 
oath,  in  the  presence  of  Lugar,  Abbot  of 
St.  Denis,  that  he  never  saw  the  king  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  nor  entered  that  part 
of  the  forest  in  which  he  fell.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Tyrrell  fled  out  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  circumstance  Of  his  accusation 
and  probable  guilt  has  lately  been  more 
strongly  and  fully  explained  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  residing  in  the  New  Forest,  and  well 
conversant  in  its  local  history,  who  thus 
writes  to  ;he  editor  of  a  provincial  jour¬ 
nal  : — u  There  is,”  he  says,  u  in  all  good 
maps  of  Hampshire,  and,  amongst  others, 
in  Carey’s  new  map,  a  ford  marked  in  the 
river  Avon,  called  Tyrrell’s  Ford.  The 
manor*  in  which  this  ford  is  situated  is 
called  Avon  Tyrrell,  because  sir  Walter 
Tyrrell  escaped  by  this  ford  from  Hamp¬ 
shire  into  Dorsetshire,  whence  he  fled  to 
France  ;  and  the  proprietor  of  this  manor 
pays  to  the  sheriff  of  Hampshire  to  this 
day  a  yearly  fine  of  five  pounds,  imposed 
on  it  as  a  punishment  on  the  then  owner 
for  having  suffered  Tyrrell  thus  to  escape. 
This  shows  evidently  that  Tyrrell  was 
pursued  (wrongfully  or  not)  as  king 
/  Rufus’s  murderer  ;  and  that  he  was  so 
long  beset,  that  there  was  time  to  give 
orders  to  close  all  the  passes  of  the  New 
Forest  against  him  ;  otherwise  no  blame 
could  have  been  attached  to  the  owner  of 
the  manor  in  question,  and  Tyrrell  would 

*  The  property  of  the  Hon.  Arme  Fane. 
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not  Have  fled,  and  waited  an  opportunity 
to  escape  if  he  had  not  known  that  he  was 
pursued  for  a  crime.” 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  above  circum¬ 
stance  was  ever  made  public,  except  in 
the  paper  mentioned.  I  will  conclude 
with  the  following  remarks,  which  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  except  their 
authenticity. 

The  descendants  of  the  man  (Purkess) 
-who  drew  Rufus  to  Winchester  are  now 
diving  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rufus’s 
stone,  and  the  remains  of  the  cart  in  which 
he  was  drawn  there  was  but  lately  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Rufus’s  stirrup  is  now  preserved  in  the 
king’s  house  at  Lyndhurst,  and  is  shown 
to  visitors  as  an  article  of  curiosity  ;  it  is 
of  iron,  and  was  once  gilt  ;  its  width  at 
bottom  is  104  inches,  depth  74?  and  mea¬ 
sured  all  round  is  2  feet  7  inches.  It  was 
formerly  used  as  a  test  for  ascertaining 
what  dogs  kept  within  the  forest  should 
suffer  expeditation.  If  a  dog  could  not 
be  drawn  through  the  stirrup  he  was  to 
undergo  this  operation  to  disqualify  him 
for  the  pursuit  of  deer.  Expeditating 
means  cutting  off  three  claws  of  each  of 
the  fore  feet  to  prevent  their  running. 
See  9-  Henry  III.  1224. 

Eiing ,  Oct.  30,  1826.  H.  E. 


PARLIAMENTS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

•Ik  an  early  number  of  the  present  volume 
we  have  taken  occasion  to  notice  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  parliaments ;  in’  the 
present,  we  shall  add  to  that  information, 
what  may  be  deemed  not  uninteresting, 
now  that  the  first  meeting  of  a  new  parlia¬ 
ment  is  on  the  eve  of  assembling. 

Parliament  then  is  the  grand  assembly 
of  the  three  states  of  this  kingdom,  sum¬ 
moned  together  by  the  king’s  authority, 
to  consult  of  matters  relating  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  and  particularly  to  enact  and 
repeal  laws.  It  consists  of  the  king,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
commons,  and  is  at  once  the  seat  of  the 
legislative  authority,  and  the  highest 
court  of  justice  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
house  of  lords,  criminal  causes  are  tried 
on  the  impeachment  of  the  commons;  and 
this  house  has  an  original  jurisdiction  for 
the  trial  of  peers  upon  indictments  found 
by  a  grand  jury  ;  the  lords  likewise  try 
such  causes  as  come  thither  on  appeals 
from  the  court  of  chancery.*  and  all 
their  decrees  are  as  judgments.  The 

*  It  in  thought  by  Blackstone,  that  appeals 
from  chancery  to  the  house  of  peers  first  came 
into  practice  while  Bacon  held  tiie  great  seul 
Appeals  under  the  form  of  writs  of  error  had 
loug  before  lain  against  the  courts  of  law. 
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house  of  commons  examine  the  right  of 
elections,  regulate  disputes  concerning 
them,  may  expel  their  own  members, 
and  commit  them  to  prison  ;  they  are  the 
grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  and  present 
public  grievances  or  delinquents  to  the 
king  and  lords,  in  order  to  their  being 
punished.  In  short,  they  are  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  commons  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  aiyl  in  them  their  constituents  have 
placed  the  highest  confidence,  by  invest¬ 
ing  them  with  the  power  of  making.laws, 
and  entrusting  them  with  all  their  liber¬ 
ties  and  privileges. 

Originally  new  parliaments  were  called 
every  year  ;  but  by  degrees  their  term 
grew  longer.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 

11.,  they  were  held  a  long  time,  with 
great  Interruptions  between  ;  but  both 
methods  were  found  of  such  ill  conse¬ 
quence,  that  he  repealed  the  triennial 
act,  but  then  a  general  clause  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  commons  “  that  parlia¬ 
ments  should  not  be  interrupted  above 
three  years  at  the  most.”  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the 
act  by  which  the  term  of  all  parliaments 
was  restrained  to  three  sessions,  or  three 
years,  was  then  passed  ;  and  hence  it  was 
called  the  triennial  act,  but  since  that 
time,  from  other  views,  the  period  of 
parliaments  has  been  lengthened  to  seven 
years.  In  ancient  times,  Sunday  appears 
to  have  been  a  usual  day  on  which  to 
convene  parliaments.  From  the  close 
rolls  of  Edward  II.  and  VI.,  there  are  va¬ 
rious  tested  writs,  in  which  the  king 
commands  the  attendance  of  parliament 
on  the  sabbath-day,  principally  at  York 
and  Lincoln. -j-  In  the  preamble  to  5 
Henry  IV.,  c.  7>?  it  is  implied,  that  the 
sheriffs  in  a  manner  appointed  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  house  of  commons,  not  only 
in  the  first  parliament  of  Richard  II., 
but  in  many  others.  In  the  reign  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  a  seat  was  rather  regarded  as  a 
burthen  than  an  advantage ;  but  in  James 

1.,  men  seem  to  have  been  ambitious  of 
representing  the  counties,  though  careless 
of  the  boroughs.  A  seat  in  the  house^was 
even  then  in  itself  of  small  importance, 
yet  the  former  became  a  point  of  honour 
•among  the  gentlemen.  In  Elizabeth’s 
time  a  bribe  of  four  pounds  was  given  to 
a  mayor  for  a  seat  in  parliament,  but  with 
no  other  view  than  the  privilege  of  being 
free  from  arrests.  The  commons  in 
Henry  VIII.  first  began  the  practice  of 
freeing  any  of  their  members  who  were 

t  Parliament  appears  to  have  assembled  on  a 
Sunday,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  no  less  than  three  times  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  the  three  preceding  reigns  : — In  George 

I  ,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  queen  Anne;  in 
George  i  11.,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Georgo 

I I  ;  in  George  IV.,  on  occasion  of  that  of  George 
III. 
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arrested,  by  a  writ  issued  by  the  speaker. 
Formerly  it  was  usual  for  them  to  apply 
for  a  writ  from  chancery  to  that  purpose. 
This  precedent  increased  the  authority  of 
the  commons,  and  had  afterwards  impor¬ 
tant  consequences.  The  practice  of  vot¬ 
ing  by  proxies  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  condemned.  The  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  on  one  occasion,  had  no  less  than 
twenty  granted  him  by  so  many  peers, 
and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  158£>,  had 
once  ten  ;  which  occasioned  a  vote  that 
no  peer  should  have  above  two  proxies. 

The  rules  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  were  so  little  fixed  that  the 
commons  complained  to  the  peers  of  a 
speech  made  in  the  upper  house  by  the 
bishop  of  London  ;  which  it  belonged 
only  to  that  house  to  censure,  and  which 
the  other  could  not  regularly  be  supposed 
to  be  acquainted  with.  These  at  least 
are  the  rules  established  since  the  parlia¬ 
ment  became  a  real  seat  of  power,  and 
scene  of  business.  Neither  the  king  must 
take  notice  of  what  passes  in  either  house, 
nor  either  house  of  what  passes  in  the 
other,  till  regularly  informed  of  it.  The 
commons,  in  their  famous  protestation  in 
1621,  fixed  this  rule  with  regard  to  the 
king,  though  they  would  not  bind  them¬ 
selves  it,  but  as  liberty  was  yet  new, 
those  maxims  which  guard  and  regulate 
it  were  unknown  and  unpractised.  In 
this  reign  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Edward  Sandys,  a  member 
of  great  authority,  entered  for  the  first 
time,  an  order  for  the  regular  keeping  of 
their  journals.  From  these  it  appears 
that  towns,  which  had  formerly  neglected 
their  right  of  sending  members,  now  be¬ 
gan  to  claim  it,  and  also  that  the  parlia¬ 
ments  did  anciently  carry  their  frugality 
to  an  extreme,  and  seldom  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  give  the  necessary  support 
to  government. 

From  the  accession  of  Henry  VIIL* 
to  the  death  of  George  III.  there  have 
been  sixty-five  parliaments,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  of  these  only  four  exceeded 
seven  years  in  their  duration,  and  only 
eight  had  a  duration  of  six  years  ;  no 
more  than  six  lasted  above  five  years,  two 
above  four,  two  above  three,  and  nine 
above  two  years ;  and  the  remaining 
thirty-four  did  not  any  of  them  reach  to 
the  extent  of  two  years  ;  taking  one  par¬ 
liament  with  another,  the  duration  of  each 
including  the  long  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  the  still  longer  one 
of  Charles  II.,  did  not  exceed  two  years. 

*  There  were  ten  parliaments  summoned  by 
Henry  VIIL,  and  twenty-three  sessions  neld 
The  whole  time  in  which  these  parliaments  sat 
did  not  exceed  three  years  and  a  half,  although 
Henry  reigned  thirty-seven  years  and  nine 
months. 


The  number  of  members  in  the  house 
of  lords  is  uncertain,  as  increasing  at  the 
king’s  pleasure.  The  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  when  full,  are  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight.^-  If  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  members  are  met,  it  is  reck¬ 
oned  a  full  house  ;  and  forty  may  com¬ 
pose  a  house  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
Before  any  business  is  done,  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  &c. 
and  subscribe  their  opinions  against  tran- 
substantiation,  &c.,  and  if  any  member 
of  that  house  votes,  or  sits  there  during 
any  debate,  after  the  speaker  is  chosen, 
without  having  first  taken  these  oaths,  he 
is  adjudged  a  Popish  recusant  convict, 
and  incapable  of  any  office, and  forfei  ts  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  same  test  the  lords 
too,  (though  they  do  not  take  oaths,)  are 
obliged  to  comply  with.  Upon  extraor¬ 
dinary  occasions,  all  the  members  are 
sometimes  summoned,  in  which  case 
every  lord,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
every  knight,  citizen,  and  burgess,  is  to 
come  to  parliament,  except  he  can  reason¬ 
ably  and  honestly  excuse  himself,  or  be 
amerced  :  that  is,  respectively,  a  lord  by 
the  lords,  and  a  commoner  by  the  com¬ 
mons. 

All  the  members  of  parliament,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  attend  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  country,  have,  by  12  William 
HI.,  the  privilege  for  themselves  and 
theii  menial  servants,  of  being  freed  from 
arrests,  attachments,  imprisonments, debts, 
trespasses,  &c.,  but  not  from  arrests  for 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace  ; 
and  as  to  the  election  of  members,  it  is 
enacted  by  7  William  III.  that  candi¬ 
dates  shall  not  make  any  presents  of 
money  to,  or  treat  the  electors,  after  the 
teste  of  the  writ  of  the  summons,  or  the 
issuing  out  of  the  writs  for  the  elections, 
or  after  any  seat  for  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  is  become  vacant;  in  case  they  do, 
they  are  declared  incapable  of  serving  as 
members.  And  likewise  officers  who  ad¬ 
mit  persons  to  vote  without  taking  the 
(bribery)  oath,  in  case  the  same  be  de¬ 
manded,  incur  a  forfeiture  of  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  an  oath  is  to  be  administer¬ 
ed  to  all  the  returning  officers,  that  they 
have  not  received  any  money,  gift,  or 
place,  for  the  making  of  their  returns— 

2  and  9  George  II.  A  knight  of  the  shire 
must  be  worth  six  hundred  pounds  a  year 

/  t  Lie  numbers  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  the 
first  parliament  of  James  I.,  were  78  temporal 
peers:  and  the  house  of  commons  consisted  of 
4G7  members.  In  the  first  parliament  of  Charles 
there  were  97  peers  and  494  members  of  the 
commons.  James  had  therefore  created  19  new 
peerages  above  those  that  had  expired,  and  had 
created  10  new  boroughs.  Four  had  revived 
their  charters,  which  they  had  formerly  neg¬ 
lected. 
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in  land,  and  all  other  members  three 
hundred  pounds. 

Anciently  all  the  people  had  votes  in 
elections,  till  it  was  enacted  by  7  Henry 
VI.,  limiting  the  electors  to  such  as  pos¬ 
sessed  forty  shillings  (equivalent  to  near 
£20  of  our  present  money)  a  year  in  land, 
free  from  all  burdens,  within  the  county, 
and  we  may  learn  from  the  following  pre¬ 
amble,  what  an  important  matter  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  member  of  parliament  was  then 
become  in  England,  and  that  assembly 
was  beginning  in  that  period  to  assume 
great  authority  : — “  Whereas  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  knights  have  of  late,  in  many 
counties  in  England,  been  made  by  out¬ 
rages  and  excessive  numbers  of  people, 
many  of  them  of  small  substance  and 
value,  yet  pretending  to  a  right  equal  to 
the  best  knights  and  esquires  ;  whereby 
manslaughter,  riots,  batteries,  and  divi¬ 
sions  among  the  gentlemen  and  other 
people  of  the  same  counties,  shall  very 
likely  rise  and  be,  unless  due  remedy  be 
provided  in  this  behalf,”  &c. 

The  manner  of  debating  upon,  and 
passing  bills  in  parliament,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Any  member  may  move  to  have 
a  bill  brought  in,  which,  upon  a  question 
put,  being  agreed  to  by  the  majority,  this 
person,  with  others,  is  ordered  to  prepare 
and  bring  in  the  same.  When  it  is  ready, 
a  time  is  appointed  for  its  being  read,  and 
after  the  clerk’s  reading  it  the  speaker 
reads  an  abstract  of  it,  and  puts  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  no  it  shall  have  a  second 
reading  ?  and  after  a  second  reading,  the 
question  is  put  whether  or  no  it  shall  be 
committed  ?  which  is  either  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  if  it  be  of  im¬ 
portance,  or  to  a  private  committee,  any 
person  naming  the  persons.  The  com¬ 
mittee  being  appointed  and  a  chairman 
chosen,  the  chairman  reads  the  bill  para¬ 
graph  by  paragraph,  puts  every  clause  to 
the  question,  fills  up  the  blanks,  and 
makes  amendments,  according  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  majority.  The  bill  thus  gone 
through,  the  chairman  makes  his  report 
at  the  side  bar  of  the  house,  reads  all 
the  additions  and  amendments,  &c.,  and 
moves  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  report  to 
the  table ;  which  granted,  he  delivers  it 
to  the  clerk,  who  reads  the  amendments, 
&c.  The  speaker  then  puts  the  question 
whether  they  shall  be  read  a  second  time  ; 
and,  if  agreed  to,  he  reads  them  himself. 
To  so  many  of  the  amendments  as  the 
house  acquiesces  in,  the  question  is  now 
put,  whether  the  bill,  thus  amended,  shall 
be  ingrossed  and  written  fair  upon  parch¬ 
ment,  and  read  a  third  time  ?  and  the 
bill  being  ingrossed,  the  speaker  holds  it 
in  his  hand,  and  asks  if  it  shall  pass  ?  If 
the  majority  be  for  it,  the  clerk  writes  on 


it,  Soil  bailie  aux  seiyneurs,  “  let  it  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  lords  or,  if  in  the  house 
of  lords.  Soil  bailie  uux  communes ,  “  let 
it  be  delivered  to  the  commons.”  If  a  bill 
be  rejected,  it  cannot  be  any  more  pro¬ 
posed  during  that  session.  A  bill  for  a 
general  pardon  has  but  one  reading. 

In  the  house  of  lords  they  vote,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  puisne  or  lowest  baron,  and  so 
up  orderly  to  the  highest,  every  one  an¬ 
swering  content  or  not  content .  In  the 
house  of  commons  they  vote  by  yeas  and 
nays  ;  and  if  it  be  dubious  which  are  the 
greater  number,  the  house  divides.  If 
the  question  be  about  bringing  any  thing 
into  the  house,  the  yeas  go  out ;  but  if  it 
be  about  any  thing  the  house  already  has, 
the  nays  go  out.  In  ail  divisions  the 
speaker  appoints  four  tellers,  two  of  each 
opinion.  In  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  they  divide  by  changing  sides,  the 
yeas  taking  the  right,  and  the  nays  the 
left  of  the  chair  ;  and  then  there  are  but 
two  tellers.  If  a  bill  pass  one  house,  and 
the  other  demur  to  it,  a  conference  is  de¬ 
manded  in  the  painted  chamber,  where 
certain  members  are  deputed  from  each 
house  ;  and  here  the  lords  sit  covered,  and 
the  commons  stand  bare  and  debate  the 
case.  If  they  disagree,  the  affair  is  null ; 
but  if  they  agree,  this,  with  the  other 
bills  that  have  passed  both  houses,  is 
brought  down  to  the  house  of  lords  after 
having  received  the  royal  assent.  In  some 
cases  the  king  attends  in  person  ;  and  in 
that  case  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  reads 
the  title  of  each  bill,  and  as  he  reads,  the 
clerk  of  the  crown  pronounces  the  royal 
assent  or  dissent.  If  it  be  a  public  bill, 
the  royal  assent  is  given  in  these  words, 
Le  roileveut ,  “-the king  will  have  it  so;” 
if  private,  Soit  fait  comme  il  est  desire , 
“  let  the  request  be  complied  with ;”  if  the 
king  refuse  the  bill,  the  answer  is,  Le  roi 
s'en  avisera ,  u  the  king  will  think  of  it;” 
and  if  it  be  a  money-bill,  the  answer  is,  Le 
roi  remercie  ses  loyaux  sujets ,  accepte 
leur  benevolence ,  et  ainsi  le  veut ,  ‘‘  the 
king  thanks  his  loyal  subjects,  accepts 
their  benevolence,  and  wills  it  thus  to 
be.”  F.  R.  Y. 


STORMS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

In  the  most  southern  parts  of  Africa,  es¬ 
pecially  along  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  such  violent  storms 
arise,  that  nothing  formed  by  the  hands 
of  man  can  withstand  their  impetuosity. 

At  the  Cape,  it  is  a  very  rare  occur¬ 
rence  if  a  fortnight  elapse  without  being 
attended  with  a  dreadful  tempest.  During 
the  period  they  continue,  the  w  aves  of  the 
vast  Atlantic  Ocean  actually  assume  the 
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appearance  and  magnitude  of  mountains 
—sometimes  rising  in  awful  majesty  to 
the  blackened  skies — sometimes  forming 
immense  whirlpools,  or  gulfs,  which  are 
capable  of  enveloping  whole  fleets  of 
ships — and  sometimes  commingling  with 
one  another  in  fearful  and  confused  war¬ 
fare.  There  are  no  harbours  in  CafFraria, 
and  consequently,  numerous  ships  are 
cast  away.  The  Dutch  have  lost  whole 
fleets,  while  laying  before  Cape  Town, 
during  these  storms,  of  which  the  people 
of  Europe,  who  remain  in  their  own  coun¬ 
tries,  can  form  no  adequate  idea. 

The  most  dreadful  storm  ever  known 
in  England,  happened  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-sixth  of  November,  in  the  year 
1703.  The  wind  was  south-west,  attend¬ 
ed  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  so 
alarming  was  its  progress  and  force,  that 
the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  houses  were 
blown  down ;  the  spires  and  steeples  of 
several  churches  in  London  were  likewise 
thrown  to  the  ground,  and  the  leads 
which  covered  the  roofs  of  the  churches 
were  rolled  up  like  scrolls  of  parchment  or 
paper.  Trees,  large  and  small,  were  in¬ 
discriminately  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
carried  many  furlongs  from  the  spot  on 
which  they  originally  grew.  Countless 
were  the  vessels,  barges,  and  boats,  that 
were  sunk  in  the  agitated  Thames.  The 
royal  navy,  however,  sustained  the  most 
serious  injury  ;  for  several  of  the  largest 
men  of  war  were  lost  on  the  Sussex  and 
Kentish  coasts.  Sixteen  hundred  poor, 
unfortunate  seamen  perished  in  that  cala¬ 
mitous  night. 

in  conclusion,  I  may  observe,  that 
prince  William,  the  eldest  son  of  king 
Henry  I.,  with  nearly  a  hundred  noble¬ 
men,  perished  in  a  storm  while  on  a  voy¬ 
age  from  Normandy  to  England,  about 
the  year  1104.  G.  W.  N. 


PETER  PINDARICS; 

OR,  JOE  MILLER  VERSIFIED. 

THE  JEW  BEGINNING  THE  WORLD 
AGAIN. 

(  For  the  Mirror,  j 

Two  criminals,  a  Christian  and  a  Jew, 

Who’d  been  to  honest  feelings  rather  callous, 
Were,  on  a  platform,  once  expos'd  to  view, 

Or  come,  as  some  folks  call  it,  to  the  gallows; 
Or,  as  late,  a  qiiainter  phrase  prevails. 

To  weigh  their  weight  upon  the  city  scales. 

In  dreadful  form  the  constables  and  slirieve, 

The  priest,  and  ordinary,  and  crowd  attended. 
Till  fix’d  the  noose,  and  all  had  taken  leave, 
When  the  poor  trembling  Israelite,  befriended, 
Heard,  by  express,  from  officer  of  state, 

A  gracious  pardon  quite  Reverse  his  fate. 


Unmov’d  he  seem’d,  and  to  the  spot  close  stiff  fl¬ 
ing. 

Ne’er  offers,  though  he's  bid,  to  quit  the  place. 
Till,  in  the  air  the  other  fellow  kicking  ; 

The  sheriff  thought  that  some  peculiar  grace. 
Some  Hebrew  form  of  silent,  deep  devotion. 
Had,  for  awhile,  depriv’d  him  of  his  motion. 

But,  being  question’d  by  the  sheriff's  orders, 
Why  not  with  proper  officer  retiring  ? 

In  tone  of  voice  he  on  the  marv’llous  borders, 
While  that  his  looks  were  on  the  beam  aspiring, 
“  I  only  vait,”  said  he,  “  pefore  1  coes, 

O,  Mister  Ketch,  to  puy  te  ted  man's  clothes 
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LINDLEY  MURRAY,  ESQ. 

(For  the  Mirror. ) 

Lindley  Murray  has  been  long 
known  as  the  author  of  various  useful 
works  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  which 
have  deservedly  obtained  great  celebrity 
and  popularity.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
twelve  children,  and  was  born  in  1745,  at 
Swetera,  near  Lancaster,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  father,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  a  miller,  in 
good  circumstances,  and  afterwards  a 
wealthy  trader.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  under 
the  auspices  of  a  gentleman  eminent  in 
the  profession,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  for  his  fellow-student  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr.  Jay.  At  the  expiration  of 
four  years  Mr.  Murray  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  in  which  profession  he  continued 
with  great  reputation  and  success,  till  the 
troubles  in  America  interrupted  all  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  nature.  He  then  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  in  which,  by  his  dili¬ 
gence,  abilities,  and  respectable  connex¬ 
ions,  he  soon  acquired  a  handsome  com¬ 
petency.  Having  been  afflicted  with  a 
fever  which  left  great  weakness,  and  his 
general  health  being  much  impaired,  he 
was  induced,  in  the  year  1784,  by  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  to  remove  into  a 
more  temperate  climate.  He  accordingly 
came  to  this  country,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  ;  and  though  not  restored  to  his  for¬ 
mer  health  and  strength,  he  settled  in 
Yorkshire,  and  purchased  a  house,  plea¬ 
santly  situated  at  Holdgate;  a  small  Vil¬ 
lage,  about  a  mile  from  the  city  of  York, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which 
tbok  place  on  the  16th  of  February,  1826. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Murray’s  arrival  in 
England,  he  lost  not  only  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  but  the  capability  of  supporting 
his  frame  in  a  standing  or  walking  posi¬ 
tion  ;  for  a  time  he  crept  round  his 
garden;  but  soon  his  muscies  almost 
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completely  failed  him,  and  his  movements 
were  confined  to  stepping  from  his  room 
along  a  plank  into  his  carriage ;  and  for 
the  last  sixteen  years  the  bed  and  the 
sofa  were  the  only  change  of  scene  he 
experienced. 

In  this  apparently  distressing  and  af¬ 
flicted  condition  he  cheerfully  received 
visitors  who  sought  his  society,  and  a 
number  of  distinguished  tourists  were  oc¬ 
casionally  admitted  to  his  invalid,  but 
otherwise  agreeable,  residence.  Ilis  weak¬ 
ness  and  consequent  confinement  threw 
him  more  entirely  upon  literature  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  recreation.  His  first  pro¬ 
duction  was  one,  the  fruits  of  his  own 
feelings  and  experience,  the  44  Power  of 
Religion  on  the  mind.”  Local  circum¬ 
stances  gave  birth  to  his  44  Grammar,” 
and  the  44  Grammar”  to  the  successive 
series  of  the  rest  of  his  school-books. 
44  Some  of  his  friends  established  at  York 
a  school  for  the  guarded  education  of 
young  females,  which  was  continued  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Murray  strongly  re¬ 
commended  that  the  study  of  the  English 
language  should  form  a  prominent  part  of 
instruction.  The  young  persons  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  first  teachers  not  being  suf¬ 
ficiently  qualified  in  this  respect,  he  kindly 
undertook  to  employ  them  at  his  own 
house ;  and  for  their  use  he  made  some 
extracts  from  Blair,  Campbell,  and  other 
writers,  which  afterwards  formed  the  ba¬ 
sis  to  the  4  Appendix  to  his  English 
Grammar.’  By  these  young  teachers  he 
was  strongly  importuned  to  write  an 
English  grammar,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
pupils,  on  the  same  plan  of  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  regular  gradation,  which 
he  had  pursued  in  his  verbal  instructions. 
Their  requests  were  sanctioned  and  en¬ 
forced  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
school,  and  by  some  of  his  other  friends  : 
he  was  at  length  induced  to  comply. 
Such  was  the  humble  origin  of  his  4  Gram¬ 
mar.’  n 

Possessed  of  a  sufficiency  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  his  very  limited  wants,  the  profits 
of  his  numerous  and  extensively  circu¬ 
lated  publications  were  applied  to  cha¬ 
ritable  purposes.  '  Upon  the  whole,  the 
portrait  of  this  useful  writer,  as  portrayed 
in  Miss  Frank’s  44  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Lindley  Murray,”  is  that 
of  amost  amiable  and  exemplary  Christian, 
bearing  up,  with  cheerfulness,  ease,  and 
resignation,  under  the  greatest  depriva¬ 
tions,  and  sufferings  the  most  acute — a 
man,  whose  meek  and  placid  disposition 
no  ills  could  sour — whose  mind  no  adver¬ 
sity  could  embitter — and  who,  in  court¬ 
ing  the  charms  of  literary  occupations, 
rendered  his  life  valuable  to  all,  and- in 
his  enjoyments  of  morality,  virtue,  and 


true  piety,  drew  upon  him  the  sympathy 
of  his  nearest  friends,  and  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  deference  of  all  men.  Thus  was 
this  good  man  a  great  man. 


THE  FATAL  STONE. 

This  is  the  name  (translated  from  the 
Gaelic)  of  that  stone  on  which  the  Scotch 
kings  were  wont  to  be  crowned,  now  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  probably 
an  invention  of  the  Druids,  and  formed 
the  44  fatal  chair”  on  which  the  supreme 
kings  of  Ireland  were  inaugurated  in  the 
days  of  Druidism.  From' Ireland  it  was 
conveyed  to  Dunstaffhage,  in  Scotland  ; 
thence,  about  the  year  842,  to  Scone,  by 
Keaneth  the  Second  ;  and  lastly,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  the  First  to  Westminster,  where  it 
still  remains.  How  it  was  brought  to 
Scotland,  whether  by  theft,  fraud,  or  vio¬ 
lence,  is  not  ascertained.  It  possessed 
extraordinary  virtues  till  the  time  of  our 
Saviour’s  birth.  When  the  rightful  can¬ 
didate  sat  thereon,  it  emitted  a  strange 
noise,  and  appeared  otherwise  agitated  in 
a  surprising  manner.  All  this  was,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  Druids,  by  whose 
clever  jugglery  the  minds  of  men  were  at 
that  time  influenced  and  guided.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  then,  that  the  44  fatal  stone” 
was  lent  to  the  Caledonians  by  their  un¬ 
suspecting  and  generous  brethren  of  Erin, 
in  order  to  decide  some  question  of  royal 
right  or  legitimacy  ;  that  the  Caledonians 
took  possession  of  it,  contrary  to  promise 
and  justice  ;  and  that  the  Irish  thought 
it  not  worth  the  recovering,  since  its  vir¬ 
tues  had  vanished  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  Druidical  order. 
Some  time  after  its  arrival  in  Scotland,  a 
superstitious  belief  became  attached  to  it, 
that  wherever  the  stone  should  be  found, 
some  one  of  the  race  should  reign.  This 
persuasion  is  not  so  old  as  the  times  of 
Druidism.  I  speak  with  deference  where 
Toland  differs  in  opinion.  This  able 
antiquarian  has  recorded  an  Irish  rhyme, 
a  44  Druidical  oracle,”  respecting  this 
most  ancient  monument,  which  Hector 
Boethius  had  translated  into  Latin  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Ni  faltat  fatum,  Scoti,  quocunque  loeatum 
Invenient  lapidem  hunc,  regnare  teuenlur  ibi 
.  dem. 

Old  English  Translation. 

Except  old  saws  do  feign. 

And  wizards’  wits  be  blind, 

The  Scots  in  place  must  reign, 

Where  they  this  stone  shall  find. 

Dr.  Armstrong's  Gaelie  Dittiwmry. 
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©turn tit  of  ©avvgNtg  ®ar=ftamts  on  tfje  dFtfU)  of 
iSo^emtiEr,  at  Mvau&t),  ©Ktstmorelanti. 


Our  second  engraving  accurately  repre¬ 
sents  a  custom  of  carrying  tar -barrels  to 
be  burned  in  honour  of  Guy  Fawkes,  of 
immortal  memory,  on  the  5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  at  Brough,  in  Westmoreland.  An 
original  sketch  from  a  correspondent  en¬ 
ables  us  to  give  an  illustration,  and  his 
communication  is  subjoined,  to  describe 
the  singular  ceremonies  observed  in  that 
town  in  commemoration  of  Gunpowder 
Plot 

“  The  5th  of  November  is  a  day  the 
inhabitants  of  Brough  devote  to  revelry, 
and  which  is  anxiously  anticipated  for 
about  a  month  previous.  The  towns¬ 
people  employ  themselves  at  leisure  in 
collecting  furze,  trees,  &c.  for  the  stack , 
to  be  fired  on  the  night  of  celebrating  the 
downfall  of  Guy.  The  stack  is  prepared 
on  the  4th,  and  when  completed  an  ex¬ 
ulting  shout  is  set  up  by  the  spectators. 
About  a  dozen  persons  are  then  left  to 
guard  the  stack  during  the  night,  lest  any 
one  should  be  disposed  to  fire  it  prema¬ 
turely,  which  has  been  sometimes  at¬ 
tempted.  Having  furnished  themselves 
with  a  soldier’s  cap,  sword,  drum,  fife, 
flute,  trumpet,  &c.,  they  commence  their 
march  about  the  town,  and  from  thence 
to  the  stack,  which  they  continue  till  day 
break,  but  previously  make  a  supper  off 
fowls  or  ducks,  most  frequently  pur¬ 
loined  from  a  neighbouring  farm-yard. 
At  length  the  looked-for  night  arrives, 
unrestrained  mirth  and  merriment  pre¬ 
vail,  and  at  nine  o’clock  the  stack  is  fired, 
which,  when  burnt  down,  is  succeeded  by 
the  carrying  of  tar-barrels  in  the  manner 
the  engraving  represents.  The  tar-barrels 
are  lighted,  and  are  carried  by  any  one 
who  will  undertake  it.  There  are  gene¬ 


rally  six  barrels,  and  a  man,  placing 
them  alternately  on  his  head  at  the  signal 
of  the  firing  of  a  pistol,  runs  up  and  down 
the  town  till  they  are  4  to©  far  gone,’ 
stopping  at  the  Cross  every  time  he 
reaches  it.  They  are  then  set  on  the 
town-bridg;e,  and  serve  as  a  second  bon¬ 
fire,  but  of  a  more  dangerous  nature,  for 
the  rude  clowns  push  each  other  into 
the  flames,  and  amuse  themselves  with 
throwing  the  pieces  of  burning  wood  in 
every  direction.  This  custom  is  annually 
observed,  and  the  sport  continues  until 
two  or  three  o’clock  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  an  amusing  scene,  but  the 
evening  is  seldom  passed  without  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  numerous  accidents. 

H.  W.  H.» 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

^utilic  JBournals. 


CHARACTERS _ A  SELF-CON¬ 

CEITED  MAN 

Isa  very  great  man  with  himself,  and 
reposes  all  trust  and  confidence  in  his 
own  extraordinary  abilities.  He  admires 
his  own  defects,  as  those  that  are  born  in 
poor  and  barren  countries  do  their  native 
soil,  only  because  they  have  the  least 
reason  to  do  it.  He  takes  his  own  natu¬ 
ral  humour  for  better  or  for  worse,  though 
it  be  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and 
forsakes  all  others  to  cleave  to  that.  The 
worse  opinion  the  world  has  of  him,  the 
better  he  has  of  himself,  and,  like  a  dis¬ 
guised  Prince,  is  pleas’d  with  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  those,  who  he  believes  have  no4 
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cunning  enough  to  decypher  him ;  though 
he  is  as  transparent  as  a  cobweb.  He 
envies  no  man,  for  envy  always  looks 
upward,  and  he  believes  all  other  men 
below  him,  and  fitter  for  his  contempt 
than  emulation.  He  likes  nothing  but 
what  he  does,  or  would  be  thought  to  do 
himself,  and  disapproves  of  every  thing 
not  because  it  is  not  well,  but  because  it 
is  not  his.  He  has  a  strange  natural  af¬ 
fection  for  all  his  own  conceptions,  as 
beasts  have  for  their  young,  and  the  ra¬ 
ther  because  they  are  like  him,  that  is 
vain  and  idle.  He  wonders  that  all  men 
do  not  concur  with  him  in  the  opinion  he 
has  of  himself,  but  laughs  to  think  it  is 
their  ignorance,  and  not  his  own.  He 
confines  himself  to  his  own  latitude  and 
never  looks  further,  which  renders  him  so 
erroneous  in  his  own  judgment  of  him¬ 
self  ;  for  wanting  occasion  to  measure 
himself  with  others,  he  has  no  way  to 
understand  his  own  true  dimensions.  He 
prefers  very  philosophically,  a  known  evil 
before  an  unknown  good,  and  would  not 
change  his  own  familiar  intimate  igno¬ 
rance  for  all  the  strange  knowledge  in  the 
world,  which  he  is  utterly  unacquainted 
with,  and  in  that  he  does  wisely ;  for  it 
would,  at  best,  but  make  him  think  worse 
of  himself.  He  enjoys  all  the  felicities 
which  the  poets  fancy  of  a  country  life, 
and  lives  and  dies  content  on  his  own 
dunghill,  with  a  convenient  neglect  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

AN  AMBITIOUS  MAN 

Is  a  mortar-piece  that  aims  upward  al¬ 
ways.  He  is  one  that  flies  in  a  machine, 
and  the  engines  that  bear  him  are  pride 
and  avarice.  He  mounts  up  into  autho¬ 
rity,  a3  a  coachman  does  into  his  box, 
by  treading  upon  the  wheel  of  fortune  ; 
and  gets  up  to  preferment,  though  it  be 
on  the  wrong  side.  He  leaps  over  hedge 
and  ditch,  like  a  hunting  nag,  and  like  a 
vaulter,  will  throw  himself  over  any 
thing  he  can  reach.  He  will  climb  like 
the  cripple,  that  stole  the  weather-cock 
off  Paul’s  steeple.  He  rises,  like  a  me¬ 
teor,  from  corruption  and  rottenness,  and, 
when  he  is  at  his  height,  shines  and  dis¬ 
penses  plagues  and  diseases  on  those  that 
are  beneath  him.  He  is  like  a  hawke, 
that  never  stoops  from  his  height,  but  to 
seize  upon  his  prey.  He  is  like  the  north 
pole  to  his  friends,  the  nearer  they  are  to 
him,  the  higher  he  is  above  them ;  and 
when  they  steer  by  him,  unless  they  per¬ 
fectly  understand  their  variation  from 
him,  they  are  sure  to  find  themselves 
mistaken.  He  is  never  familiar  with  any 
man  in  earnest,  nor  civil  but  in  jest.  He 
is  free  of  nothing  but  his  promises  and 
his  hat,  but  when  he  comes  to  perfor¬ 


mance,  puts  off  the  one  as  easy  as  the 
other.  He  salutes  men  with  his  head, 
and  they  him  with  their  feet ;  for  when 
he  nods  at  one  end,  they  make  legs  at 
the  other.  He  is  a  great  pageant  born 
upon  men’s  shoulders,  that  pleases  those 
that  only  look  upon  him,  and  tires  those 
that  feci  his  weight.  He  Sells  offices  at 
the  outcry  of  the  nation,  and  has  his 
brokers,  that  know  where  to  put  off  a 
commodity  of  justice  at  the  best  rates. 
He  is  never  without  a  long  train  of  suitors, 
that  follow  him  and  their  bus’ness,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  an  end  of  both.  He 
is  commonly  rais’d  like  a  boy’s  paper- 
kite,  by  being  forc’d  against  the  popular 
air.  His  humility  is  forc’d  like  a  hypo¬ 
crite’s,  and  he  stands  bare  to  himself, 
that  others  may  do  so  too.  His  letters 
of  course  are  like  charms  for  the  tooth¬ 
ache,  that  give  the  bearer  ease  for  the 
present,  according  as  he  believes  in  them, 
for  which  he  pays  the  secretary,  and  after 
finds  himself  cheated  both  of  his  money 
and  his  expectations  too. 

A  MOROSE  MAN 

Is  like  a  piece  of  knotted  wood,  every 
thing  goes  against  the  grain  with  him. 
He  is  impatient  of  every  thing  but  his 
own  humour,  and  endures  that  no  longer 
than  it  is  in  opposition  to  something  else. 
He  approves  of  nothing  but  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  other  men’s  opinions,  and  like  a 
buzzard,  delighrs  in  nothing  more  than  to 
flutter  against  the  wind,  let  it  be  which 
way  it  will.  He  is  made  up  of  crosslets, 
and  always  counterchang’d  ;  for  when  he 
is  join’d  with  white  he  is  sure  to  be  black, 
and  black  with  white.  He  esteems  all 
men  extravagant  and  intolerable  but  him¬ 
self,  as  those  who  have  the  jaundice 
think  all  objects  yellow,  because  their 
own  eyes  are  so.  He  is  a  strict  observer 
of  his  own  humour,  and  would  have 
every  man  else  so  too,  otherwise  he  retires 
to  solace  himself  with  his  own  compla¬ 
cence;  and  as  great  men  keep  natural 
fools  to  please  themselves  in  seeing  some¬ 
body  have  less  wit  than  themselves  (which 
they  would  never  do  unless  they  kept 
such  of  purpose)  he  delights  in  his  own 
folly,  and  the  more  ridiculous  it  is  the 
better  he  is  pleas’d  with  it.  He  is  very 
nice  and  thrifty  of  his  conversation,  and 
will  not  willingly  afford  it,  but  where  he 
thinks  to  enjoy  the  greatest  share  of  it 
himself,  in  which  he  is  often  mistaken  ; 
for  none  endure  him  better  than  those, 
that  make  him  their  sport,  and  laugh  at 
his  folly,  when  he  thinks  they  do  at  his 
wit.  He  abhors  a  stranger,  because  hav¬ 
ing  no  humanity  he  takes  him  for  a  thing 
of  another  kind,  and  believes  it  too  diffi¬ 
cult  a  task  ever  to  bring  him  to  his  hu. 
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mour.  He  hates  much  company  though 
it  be  ever  so  good  ;  for  the  more  there  are 
the  less  share  he  has  of  his  own  humour, 
which  is  all  he  values  or  looks  for.  He 
rolls  himself  up  in  his  own  humour, 
and  pleases  himself  with  that  which  of¬ 
fends  all  others.  The  choice  of  his  hu¬ 
mour  supposes  his  ignorance,  as  empty 
boats  sail  best  against  the  stream.  He  is 
like  a  windmill  that  never  moves,  but 
when  it  is  planted  directly  against  the 
wind* 

A  BAILEE. 

Is  a  stout  man  of  his  tongue,  that  will 
not  turn  his  back  to  any  man’s  reputa¬ 
tion  living.  He  will  quarrel  by  natural 
instinct,  as  some  wild  beasts  do,  and  lay 
Violent  language  upon  a  man  at  first  sight, 
and  sometimes  before.  His  tongue  is  his 
weapon,  which  he  is  very  skilful  at,  and 
will  pass  upon  any  man’s  credit  as  oft  as 
he  pleases.  He  seldom  charges  but  he 
gets  the  crupper  of  his  enemy,  and 
wounds  him  behind  his  back.  He  was 
born  to  a  clan  with  all  the  world,  and 
falls  out  with  all  things  (as  spirits  are 
said  to  converse)  by  intuition.  His  vio¬ 
lence  makes  him  many  times  hurt  him¬ 
self,  instead  of  his  enemy,  and  he  blunts 
the  point  of  his  weapon  upon  some,  that 
go  so  well  arm’d,  that  their  credit  is  im¬ 
penetrable.  He  is  as  lavish  of  his  own 
reputation,  as  he  is  of  another  mans  ;  for 
to  set  his  tongue  against  somebodys  back 
parts  (as  he  usually  does)  is  not  much 
for  his  credit.  He  is  like  a  leech  that 
sucks  blood  out  of  a  man’s  reputation  be¬ 
hind  his  back.  He  destroys  more  learn¬ 
ing  and  arts  than  the  Goth  and  Vandal 
ever  did  ;  and  talks  more  mischief  than 
the  long-parliament.  He  is  most  unmer¬ 
ciful  to  a  man  in  his  absence,  and  blows 
him  up  like  sympathetic  gunpowder,  at 
any  distance.  He  is  an  ill  orator,  for  he 
never  speaks  well  of  any  thing.  He  bites 
any  thing  that  comes  in  his  way,  like  a 
mad  dog,  throws  his  foam  about,  and 
runs  on,  he  cares  not  whither,  so  he  do 
but  infect  somebody  with  his  own  venom. 
Serpents  lay  by  their  venom  when  they 
drink,  but  he  retains  his,  and  all  his 
nourishment  turns  to  gall,  and  he  spits  it 
out,  as  men  in  consumptions  do  their 
lungs.  His  words  are  like  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good,  and  he  carrys  a 
cudgel  in  his  mouth,  like  a  water-dog. 
He  is  an  Ismaelite,  his  tongue  is  against 
every  man,  and  every  mans  against  him. 
He  ploughs  upon  men’s  backs,  as  David 
complains  he  was  used  ;  and  destroys  all 
he  encounters  with  a  jaw-bone  of  an  ass. 
He  fights  with  his  mouth,  as  wild  beasts 
do.  He  carries  his  bullet  in  his  mouth, 
and  chaws  it,  to  make  it  poison  the 


wounds  it  gives.  He  stings  men  like  a 
bug ;  and,  when  he  is  destroyed  for  it, 
offends  them  as  much  with  the  stink.  He, 
is  said  to  have  a  foul  mouth,  and  whatso¬ 
ever  comes  out  of  it  is  the  fouler  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  there.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity, 
and  may  be  believ’d  to  mean  what  he 
says ;  for  no  man  will  counterfeit  that, 
which  is  bad  enough  of  itself. — JBuUeri - 
ana . — London  Magazine. 


THE  SHOWER  BATH. 

Quoth  Dermot,  (a  lodger  at  Mrs.  O’FIynn’s;) 

“  How  queerlj  my  shower-bath,  feels ! 

It  shocks  like  a  posse  of  needles  aud  pins, 

Or  a  shoal  of  electrical  eels.” 

Quoth  Murphy,  "  Then  meudit>  and  I’ll  tell  you 
how : 

It’s  all  your  own  fault,  my  good  fellow; 

I  used  to  be  bother’d  as  you  are,  but  now 
I’m  wiser — I  take  my  umbrella !” 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


OTje  Jbelmov; 

OR, 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 

SUMMARY  COOKERY. 

I  arrived  for  the  night  at  a  hut,  where 
there  were  fowls,  and  I  begged  the  wo¬ 
man  to  cook  one  of  them  immediately. 

As  soon  as  the  water  in  a  large  pot  had 
boiled,  the  woman-  caught  a  hen,  and 
killed  it  by  holding  its  head  in  her  hand  ; 
and  then,  giving  the  bird  two  or  three 
turns  in  the  air,  to  my  horror  and  utter 
astonishment,  she  instantly  put  the  fowl 
into  the  pot,  feathers  and  all  ;  and  al¬ 
though  I  had  resolved  to  rough  it  on  my 
journey,  yet  I  positively  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  drink  such  broth  or 
“  potage  au  naturel”  as  I  thought  she 
was  preparing  for  me.  I  ran  to  her,  and 
in  very  bad  Spanish,  loudly  protested 
against  her  cookery ;  however,  she  quietly 
explained  to  me  that  she  had  only  put  the 
fowl  there  to  scald  it,  and  as  soon  as  I  let 
go  her  arm  she  took  it  out.  The  feathers 
all  came  off  together,  but  they  stuck  to 
her  fingers  almost  as  fast  as  they  had  be¬ 
fore  to  the  fowl.  After  washing  her 
hands,  she  took  a  knife,  and  very  neatly 
cut  off  the  wings,  the  two  legs,  the 
breast  and  the  back,  which  she  put  one 
after  another  into  a  small  pot  with  some 
beef  suet  and  water,  and  the  rest  of  the 
fowl  she  threw  away. — Head's  Rough 
Notes. 

CHINESE  NOTIONS  OF  BEAUTY. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  China,  a  ridi¬ 
culous  custom  prevails,  of  rendering  the 


feet  of  their  females  so  small,  that  they 
can  with  difficulty  support  their  bodies. 
This  is  deemed  a  principal  part  of  their 
beauty  ;  and  no  swathing  or  compression 
is  omitted,  when  they  are  young,  to  give 
them  this  fancied  accomplishment.  Every 
woman  of  fashion,  and  every  woman  who 
wishes  to  be  reckoned  handsome,  must 
have  her  feet  so  small,  that  they  could 
easily  enter  the  shoe  of  a  child  six  years 
of  age.  The  great  toe  is  the  only  one 
left  to  act  with  freedom  ;  the  rest  are 
doubled  down  under  the  foot,  in  their 
tenderest  infancy,  and  restrained  by  tight 
bandages,  till  they  unite  with,  and  are 
buried  in,  the  sole.  I  have  inspected  a 
model  of  a  Chinese  lady’s  foot,  exactly 
of  this  description,  which  I  was  assured 
was  taken  from  life.  The  length  was 
only  two  inches  and  three-fourths ;  the 
breadth  of  the  base  of  the  heel,  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  ;  the  breadth  of  the 
broadest  part  of  the  foot,  one  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  ;  and  the  diameter  of 
the  ankle,  three  inches  above  the  heel, 

one  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Gentil  assures  us,  that  the  women,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  China,  employ  every 
art  to  diminish  their  eyes.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  girls,  instructed  by  their  mo¬ 
thers,  extend  their  eye-lids  continually, 
with  the  view  of  making  their  eyes  ob¬ 
long  and  small.  These  properties,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Chinese,  when  joined 
to  a  flat  nose,  and  large,  open,  pendulous 
ears,  constitute  the  perfection  of  beauty. — 
Dick's  Philosophy  of  Religion. 


A  GERMAN  HOSTESS. 

Beautiful  is  the  drive,  and  the  small 
town  of  Stertzingen,  for  cleanliness  and 
brightness,  and  an  aspeet  all  its  own,  de¬ 
lights  but  defies  description.  Shame  to 
file  that  I  have  lost  the  note  with  the 
name  of  its  nonc-such  inn.  Though  I 
am  never  likely  to  forget  the  house,  yet 
cannot  I  tell  any  one  who  may  ramble 
after  me  whether  it  be  a  Rose,  or  a 
Crown,  or  a  Golden  Lion,  that  hangs 
dangling  before  it.  Here  was  an  elderly 
landlady,  a  pattern  of  kind  hospitality 
and  motherly  propriety,  two  fair  daugh¬ 
ters,  clean  and  modest,  and  a  stout  and 
trusty  kellerin,  with  black  petticoat  of 
ample  folds,  and  keys  enough,  in  number 
and  size,  for  the  warder  of  a  castle.  Her 
guardianship,  however,  is  not  over  turrets 
and  dungeons,  but  over  closets  and  cel¬ 
lars,  wines  and  meats,  fruits  and  pre¬ 
serves,  and  all  household  comforts. 
There  is  no  feature  about  the  inns  of  the 
Tyrol  more  remarkable  than  the  kellerin ; 
she  is  a  personage  of  the  first  importance  ; 


she  makes  all  charges,  and  receives  all 
payments  ;  for  which  purpose  she  wears  a 
large  leathern  pocket,  or  purse,  which, 
like  the  tradesman’s  till,  is  emptied  each 
evening.  She  is  entrusted  with  all  the 
household  stores ;  she  brings  each  tra-. 
veller  his  meal,  and  blesses  it ;  she  brings 
him  his  wine-cup,  and  it  is  yet  the  cus¬ 
tom,  with  all  old  Tyroleis,  that  she 
should,  at  least,  put  her  lips  to  it.  She 
is  always  addressed  with  kindness  j 
44  Mein  kind"  44  My  child,”  is  the 
common  phrase ;  and  it  is  varied  in 
warmth  and  tenderness,  according  to  ac¬ 
cidental  circumstances.  It  is  sometimes 
endearing,  as  44  Mein  schones  kind ,’* 
44  My  pretty  child 44  Mein  herz ,” 
44  My  heart  44  Mein  schatx ,”  44  My 
treasure.”  In  general,  however,  although 
I  have  seen  some  of  great  beauty,  the 
kellerin  is  a  stout  coarse  active  woman, 
with  a  frank  readiness  of  service  in  her 
manner,  and  a  plain  pride  of  station — . 
the  pride  of  being  trustworthy.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  these  phrases  are  not 
always  used  without  some  lightness  by 
youthful  travellers  ;  yet  is  there  a  manner 
of  employing  them  without  any  impro¬ 
priety,  and  the  very  utterance  is  a  plea¬ 
sure,  they  beget  so  much  kindliness  and 
good  humour. — Notes  and  Reflections 
during  a  Ramble  in  Germany. 


WALTZING  IN  GERMANY. 

A  ball  is  always  a  pleasant  sight,  if 
conducted  with  propriety  and  decorum  ; 
it  is  one  which  always  gives  a  reflected 
pleasure  to  a  middle-aged  man,  not  the 
less  sweet  because  somewhat  sobered  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  incredible  swiftness 
with  which  the  spring  time  of  life  hurries 
by.  It  seems  but  yesterday  to  most  men 
of  my  age  and  profession,  that  we  could 
journey  twenty  miles  to  an  assembly, 
dance  the  short  night  away,  and  back  to 
the  early  muster  of  the  troops;  but 
twenty  years  have  flown  by  with  us,  with 
all,  since  that  yesterday  ;  yet  I  hope  we 
are  none  of  us  so  churlish  grown  as  to 
dislike  an  occasional  ball,  if  it  were  only 
to  see  44  lamps  shining  over  fair  women 
and  brave  men,”  and  hearts  beating  hap¬ 
pily.  But  this  ball  had  the  charm  of 
novelty, — a  German  assembly,  a  circle  of 
waltzers.  I  bear  testimony,  from  atten¬ 
tive  observation  on  this  evening,  to  the 
extreme  propriety  and  decorum  with 
which  the  Germans  dance  this  their  na¬ 
tional  figure.  I  take  the  dance  to  be  one 
of  very  great  antiquity,  as  great,  perhaps, 
as  the  very  commencement  of  men  and 
women  joining  in  the  dance  together.  The 
sacred  dance  ef  the  East  was  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and 
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mingled  with  their  idolatrous  rites,  and 
is  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  origin ; 
but  this  I  take  to  be  the  genuine  offspring 
of  the  ancient  German  camps  and  settle¬ 
ments,  where,  before  their  huts,  youth 
and  damsel  clasped  each  other,  and  moved 
in  rude  circlings  to  sound  and  song.  The 
waltz,  however,  transplanted,  becomes 
another  thing,  and  is  no  longer  the  Ger¬ 
man  dance.  In  Spain,  for  example,  the 
dark  beauties  of  the  south  transfuse  into 
it  all  the  warmth  of  their  climate,  and 
all  the  voluptuousness  of  their  natures. 
In  England,  again,  I  have  noticed,  from 
causes  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace,  the  waltz  assumes  a  character  either 
of  great  awkwardness  and  painful  con¬ 
straint,  or  of  a  bold,  unblushing  inde¬ 
cency,  braving  all  censure.  Here  it  was 
not  so ;  in  points  like  these  we  are  all  the 
creatures  of  custom  ;  and  probably  to  the 
eye  of  the  unaccustomed  German,  many 
parts  of  our  old  country  dances  may  have 
appeared  to  have  improprieties  greater 
than  his  own.  To  him  the  waltz  is  cus¬ 
tomary  and  innocent ;  to  us  at  home  in 
England  it  neither  is  nor  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  innocent,  and  will,  I  trust, 
never  gain  established  favour.  I  have 
only  spoken  thus  because  the  Germans 
are  taunted  with  their  passion  for  this 
dance,  as  if  it  stained  and  demoralized 
their  whole  country.  I  observed  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  lounger,  or  an  insipid, 
who  will  not  join  in  the  dance,  is  not  to¬ 
lerated  among  them  ;  for,  in  the  cotillon 
part,  a  couple  break  out  from  the  large 
circle,  and  setting  to  any  bystander,  He 
is  led  off  to  a  waltz  movement,  before  he 
has  time  to  ungird  his  sword.  Again, 
they  have  a  custom,  in  parts,  of  taking 
each,  from  the  assembled  circle,  the  lady 
or  gentleman  of  their  choice,  for  one  tour 
of  waltzing,  quitting  for  the  time  their 
actual  partner ; — a  most  pleasant  privi¬ 
lege.  I  was  exceedingly  interested ;  the 
girls  appeared  to  me  to  have  great  sim¬ 
plicity  and  frankness  of  manner ;  and 
there  seemed  an  absence  of  all  encumber¬ 
ing  vanities  in  their  dress.  The  music  of 
the  waltz  has  turns  and  cadences  of  a 
character  most  soft,  most  sweet ;  and 
where  two  hearts  beat  with  a  strong 
youthful  attachment  towards  each  other 
may  certainly  minister  delightfully,  and 
not  without  danger,  to  the  silent  language 
of  the  eye.  I  thought  of  all  this  as  I 
looked  on  the  cheerfully  innocent  smiles 
all  round  me,  and  remembered  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  gallant  youth  of  Germany 
could  only  snatch  these  pleasures  as  they 
were  hurried  about,  under  one  banner  or 
another,  to  scenes  of  combat  and  death. 
I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this,  but  the 
young  and  their  pleasures  are  dear  to  me  ; 


moreover,  such  a  picture  belongs  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  aspect  of  German  society. — • 
Ibid. 


HERALDS. 

In'  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  principal 
employment  of  the  herald  was  to  carry 
messages  of  defiance  or  proposals  of 
peace  from  one  sovereign  prince  or  chief¬ 
tain  to  another  ;  and  in  such  high  esteem 
was  the  office  held,  that  the  senior  heralds 
were  styled  kings,  and  the  sovereign 
himself  vested  them  with  the  dignity  by 
pouring  a  gold  cup  of  wine  on  their 
heads,  and  proclaiming  their  style  and 
title.  In  modern  times,  the  principal 
business  of  the  herald  is  to  proclaim 
peace  and  war,  to  superintend  all  royal 
and  state  ceremonies,  particularly  coro¬ 
nations,  and  the  installations  of  the 
knights  of  different  orders  ;  to  arrange 
public  funerals,  to  record  and  emblazon 
the  arms  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
check  all  spurious  assumptions  in  this, 
respect—  The  Cabinet  Lawyer. 


HERALD’S  COLLEGE. 

The  heralds  of  England  were  first  in¬ 
corporated  by  Richard  III.  who  gave 
them  a  magnificent  mansion  for  their 
college.  The  earl  marshal  of  England  is 
superior  for  their  college,  and  has  the 
right  of  appointing  the  members  of  which 
it  consists ;  namely,  three  kings  at  arms, 
eight  heralds  at  arms,  and  four  pursui¬ 
vants  at  aims. 

The  kings  aref  Garter  Clarencieux, 
and  Norroy.  Garter  was  instituted  by 
Henry  V.  for  the  service  of  the  order  of 
the  garter,  and  is  acknowledged  as  prin¬ 
cipal  king  at  arms.  Clarencieux  and 
Norroy  are  called  u  provincial  kings,” 
the  former  having  jurisdiction  over  that 
part  of  England  south  of  the  Trent,  and 
the  latter  over  the  country  north  of  that 
river.  The  distinguishing  colour  of  garter 
is  blue ;  of  the  two  provincial  kings, 
purple. 

The  eight  heralds  are  styled,  of  York, 
Lancaster,  Cheshire,  Windsor,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Somerset,  Hanover,  and  Glouces¬ 
ter,  who  rank  according  to  seniority  of 
appointment. 

The  four  pursuivants  are  blue-mantle, 
rouge-croix,  rouge-dragon,  and  port¬ 
cullis. 

A  building  has  been  lately  erected  for 
the  Herald’s  College,  near  Charing  Cross, 
and  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month, 
a  chapter  is  held,  in  which  heraldic  mat¬ 
ters  are  discussed.— Ibid. 
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BAILIFF. 

Bailiff  is  of  doubtful  etymology,  and 
applies  to  officers  very  different  in  rank 
and  jurisdiction.  Thus,  the  sheriff  is 
bailiff  to  the  crown  in  the  county  of  which 
he  has  the  care,  andln  which  he  executes 
the  king’s  writs.  There  are  likewise 
bailiffs  to  whom  the  king’s  castles  are 
committed,  as  the  bailiffof  Dover  Castle. 
Lastly  the  chief  magistrates  in  divers  an¬ 
cient  corporations,  as  Ipswich,  Yarmouth, 
Colchester,  and  other  places,  are  termed 
bailiffs.  ibid. 
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ABSTINENCE. 

I>r  the  parish  of  Kincardine,  in  Ross- 
shire,  lived  a  remarkable  fasting  woman; 
her  name  was  Janet  M‘Leod  ;  she  con¬ 
tinued  healthy  till  she  was  fifteen  years 
°/  a?e’  when  she  had  a  severe  epilep¬ 
tic  fit.  After  this  she  had  an  interval 
of  health  for  four  years,  and  then  another 
fit,  which  continued  a. whole  dayjand  a 
night.  A  few  days  after  she  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  which  continued  with  vio¬ 
lence  for  several  weeks,  and  from  which 
she  did  not  perfectly  recover  for  some 
months.  At  this  time  she  lost  the  use  of 
her  eyelids,  so  that  she  was  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  them  open  with  her 
fingers  when  she  wanted  to  look  about  her. 
In^other  respects  she  continued  in  pretty 
good  health  ;  but  she  often  spit  up  large 
quantities  of  blood,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  flowed  from  the  nose.  This  continued 
for  several  years,  but  at  last  it  ceased  ; 
and  soon  after  she  had  another  fit,  and 
after  that  a  fever,  from  which  she  re¬ 
covered  very  slowly.  Six  weeks  after  the 
crisis  she  stole  out  of  the  house  unknown 
to  her  parents,  who  were  busy  in  their 
harvest- work,  and  bound  the  sheaves  of 
a  ridge  before  she  was  observed.  In  the 
evening  she  took  to  her  bed,  complaining 
much  of  her  head,  and  from  that 
time  she  never  rose  for  five  years,  but  was 
occasionally  lifted  out  of  bed.  She  sel¬ 
dom  spoke  a  word,  and  took  so  little 
food,  that  it  seemed  insufficient  to  support 
a  sucking  infant ;  even  this  small  quan¬ 
tity  was  taken  by  compulsion ;  and  at 
last,  about  Whitsunday,  1763,  she  totally 
refused  every  kind  of  food  or  drink.  Her 
jaws  now  became  so  fast  locked,  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  her  father 
was  able  to  open  her  teeth  a  little  in  order 
to  admit  a  small  quantity  of  gruel  or 
whey  ;  but  of  this  so  much  generally  ran 
out  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  that  they 
could  not  be  sensible  any  had  been  swal¬ 
lowed.  About  this  time  they  got  some 
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water  from  a  noted  medicinal  spring  at 
Braemar,  some  of  which  they  attempted 
to  make  her  swallow,1  but  without  effect. 
They  continued  their  trials,  however,  for 
three  mornings,  rubbing  her  throat  with 
the  water  which  ran  out  at  the  corners  of 
her  mouth.  On  the  third  morning,  during 
the  operation,  she  cried  out,  “  Give  me 
some  more  water,”  and  swallowed  with 
ease  all  that  remained  in  the  bottle.  She 
spoke  no  more  intelligibly  for  a  year, 
though  she  continued  to  mutter  some 
words  which  her  parents  only  understood 
for  fourteen  days.  She  continued  to  re¬ 
ject  all  kinds  of  food  till  July,  1765.  At 
this  time  her  sister  thought  that  by  some 
signs  she  made  she  wanted  her  jaws 
opened  ;  and  this  being  done,  not  without 
violence,  she  called  [intelligibly  for  [drink, 
and  drank  with  ease  about  an  English 
pint  of  water.  Her  father  asked  her  why 
she  did  not  make  some  sign  when  she 
wanted  drink  ?  To  which  she  answered, 
why  should  she  when  she  had  no  desire  ? 
It  was  now  supposed  that  she  had  re¬ 
gained  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  her 
jaws  were  kept  open  for  about  three  weeks 
by  means  of  a  wedge,  but  was  afterwards 
removed  because  it  made  her  lips'  sore. 
She  still,  however,  continued  sensible; 
and  when  her  eye-lids  were  opened,  knew 
every  body.  By  continuing  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  force  open  her  jaws,  two  of 
her  under  fore  teeth  were  driven  out ; 
and  of  this  opening  her  parents  endea¬ 
voured  to  avail  themselves  by  putting 
some  thin  nourishing  drink  into  her 
mouth  ;  but  without  effect,  as  it  always 
returned  by  the  corners.  Sometimes  they 
thought  of  thrusting  a  little  dough  of  oat¬ 
meal  through  this  gap  of  the  teeth,  which 
she  would  retain  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
return  with  something  like  a  straining  to 
vomit,  without  one  particle  going  down. 
Nor  was  the  family  sensible  of  any  thing 
like  swallowing  for  four  years,  except  the 
small  draught  of  Braemar  water,  and  the 
English  pint  of  common  water.  In  this 
situation  she  was  visited  by  Dr.  M‘Kenzie, 
who  communicated  the  account  of  her  case 
to  the  Royal  Society.  He  found  her  not 
at  all  emaciated  ;  her  knees  were  bent 
and  the  hamstrings  so  tight,  that  her  heels 
almost  touched  her  buttocks.  She  slept 
much,  and  was  very  quiet ;  and  when 
awake,  kept  a  constant  whimpering  like 
a  new-born  weakly  infant.  She  never 
could  remain  a  moment  on  her  back,  but 
always  fell  to  one  side  or  another ;  and 
her  chin  was  clapped  close  to  her  breast 
nor  could  it  by  force  be  moved  backwards! 
The  doctor  paid  her  his  first  visit  in  the 
month  of  October  ;  and  five  years  after¬ 
wards,  in  October,  1772,  was  induced  to 
pay  ;her  a  second  visit,  by  hearing  that 
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&he  was  recovering,  and  had  begun  to  eat 
and  drink.  The  account  given  him  was 
most  extraordinary.  Her  parents  one 
day  returning  from  their  country  labour, 
having  left  their  daughter  fixed  to  the  bed 
as  usual,  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  her 
‘sitting  on  her  hams  on  the  side  of  the 
house,  opposite  to  her  bed  place,  spinning 
'with  her  mother’s  distaff.  All  the  food 
'She  took  at  that  time  was  only  to  crumble 
a  little  oat  or  barley  cake  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  as  if  to  feed  a  chicken.  She 
put  little  crumbs  of  this  into  the  gap  of 
-her  teeth,  roiled  them  about  for  some 
•time  in  her  mouth,  and  then  sucked  out 
«f  the  palm  of  her  hand  a  little  water, 
whey,  or  milk.  This  was  only  once  or 
•twice  a-day,  *and  even  that  by  compul¬ 
sion.  -She  never  attempted  to  speak;  her 
jaws  were  fast  locked,  and  her  eyes  shut. 
On  opening  her  eye-lids,  the  balls  were 
found  to  be  turned  up  under  the  edge 
of  the  os  frontis ;  her  countenance  was 
ghastly,  her  complexion  pale,  and  her 
•whole  person  emaciated.  She  seemed 
sensible,  and  tractable  in  every  thing  ex¬ 
cept  taking  food  ;  this  she  did  with  the 
'utmost  reluctance,  and  even  cried  before 
she  yielded.  The  great  change  in  her 
iooks  Dr.  McKenzie  attributed  to  her 
spinning  flax  on  the  distaff,  which  ex¬ 
hausted  too  much  of  the  saliva,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  recommended  to  her  parents  to 
confine  her  totally  to  the  spinning  of  wool. 
•In  1775,  she  was  visited  again,  and  found 
to  be  greatly  improved  in  her  looks  as 
well  ns  strength.  Her  food  was  also 
considerably  increased  in  quantity,  though 
even  then  she  did  not  take  more  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  an  infant  of 
two  years  of  age. 

This  woman  continued  to  live  to  an 
■advanced  period  of  life ;  she  was  alive  in 
•I793,  above  sixty  years  of  age,  taking  no 
nourishment  except  a  little  of  the  thinnest 
gruel,  which  she  received  through  the 
•aperture  which  had  been  made  by  break¬ 
ing  two  of  her  fore  teeth  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  her.  Malvina. 


NEW  SURGICAL  OPERATION. 

■There  is  in  the  middle  of  each  tooth,  as 
/©very  anatomist  knows,  a  little  cavity,  in 
which  the  fine  branches  of  nerves  passing 
through  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  expanded. 
This  expansion  of  nervous  matter  is  the 
seat  of  sensation  in  the  teeth  ;  and  when, 
>by- caries  or  decay  of  the  enamel,  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  influence  of  external  agen¬ 
cies,  the  patient  is  generally  obliged,  on 
account  of  the  violence  of  the  pain,  to 
•have  the  whole  tooth  pulled  out. 

An  ingenious  surgeon  from  America, 
lately,  settled  in  London,  has  satisfactorily 


shown  that  the  diseased  part  of  the  tooth 
including  the  cavity  above  described,  may 
be  cut  off  with  the  greatest  ease  and  cele¬ 
rity,  and  that  the  sound  root  or  roots  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  sockets. 
This  mode  of  procedure  has  been  shown 
and  explained  to  the  most  scientific  sur¬ 
geons,  who  have,  without  exception,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  conviction  of  its  utility. 
The  operation  has  been  performed  on 
more  than  two  hundred  members  of  the 
profession,  and  they  have  invariably  de¬ 
clared  that  it  occasioned  no  pain,  and  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  felt,  as  their  own  cer¬ 
tificates  show.  The  instruments  used  for 
this  purpose  are  very  simple ;  they  are 
a  few  plain  forceps,  right-angled  and 
straight,  with  cutting  edges,  like  the  com¬ 
mon  surgical  bone  forceps ;  but  these 
edges  are  made  accui'ately  to  fit  the  necks 
of  the  teeth,  and  only  the  necks  ;  so  that 
however  decayed  a  tooth  may  be,  the  for¬ 
ceps  may  be  safely  and  easily  applied 
without  any  risk  of  breaking  the  tooth. 
Having  been  thus  carefully  applied  on 
the  neck  of  a  tooth,  the  edges  of  the  for¬ 
ceps  should  be  held  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  gum,  and  should  be  made  to  press 
it  down  a  little,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
neck  about  a  line  below  the  usual  height 
of  the  gum  ;  the  handles  of  the  forceps 
are  then  pressed  gradually  but  firmly  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  a  moment  the  upper  part 
of  the  tooth  snaps  off,  including  the  cavity 
containing  the  expansion  of  the  nerve, 
and  thus  in  an  instant  permanently  re¬ 
lieves  all  pain.  The  advantages  of  this 
operation  are — -1st.  It  is  painless  and  in¬ 
stantaneously  performed. — 2nd.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sou  *  d  stump  remaining  in  the 
jaw,  presents  a  firm  base  for  mastication, 
or  for  the  fixing  of  an  artificial  tooth.—- 
3rd.  What  is  of  greatest  moment,  the 
stump  or  stumps  left  in  the  jaw  afford  a 
firm  support  to  the  adjoining  teeth,  and 
without  which  support,  the  alveolar  pro¬ 
cess  corresponding  to  the  part  before  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  diseased  tooth  and  a  part 
of  the  interstice  structure  of  the  jaw,  be¬ 
come  absorbed  ;  the  adjoining  teeth  in  a 
few  years  become  loose,  and  ultimately 
prematurely  fall  out,  as  daily  experience 
shows. 

Mr.  Fay  has,  for  his  improvement  in 
this  branch  of  surgery,  and  for  other  for¬ 
ceps  for  the  perpendicular  extraction  of 
teeth,  when  extraction  may  be  absolutely 
required,  received  the  large  silver  medal 
'  from  the  Society  of  Arts  ;  and  engravings 
of  the  instruments  will  be  published  in 
the  next  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society. 
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BOW  CHURCH. 

In  the  year  1271  (says  Stowe,)  a  gTeat 
part  of  the  steeple  of  Bow  Church  fell 
down,  and  slew  many  persons,  men  and 
women.  In  the  year  1284,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  Laurence  Ducket,  gold¬ 
smith,  having  grievously  wounded  one 
Ralph  Crepen,  in  West  Chepe,  fled  into 
Bow  Church.  In  the  night  time  there 
entered  evil  persons,  friends  unto  the  said 
Ralph,  and  slew  the  said  Laurence, 
lying  in  the  steeple,  and  then  hanged  him 
up,  placing  him  so  by  the  window,  as  if 
he  had  hanged  himself,  and  so  it  was 
found  by  the  inquisition.  For  which 
fact,  Laurence  Ducket,  being  drawn  by 
the  feet,  was  buried  in  a  ditch  without 
the  city.  But  shortly  after  (by  relation 
of  a  boy,  who  lay  with  the  said  Laurence 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  hid  him¬ 
self  therefor  fear,)  the  truth  of  the  matter 
was  disclosed;  for  which  cause  Jordan 
Goodcheape,  Ralph  Crepen,  Gilbert 
Claike,  and  Geoffrey  Clai'ke,  were  at¬ 
tainted  ;  and  a  certain  woman,  named 
Alice,  that  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
said  mischief,  was  burned,  and,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen  men,  were  drawn  and 
hanged,  besides  others  that,  being  rich, 
after  long  imprisonment,  were  hanged  by 
the  purse.  In  1090,  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  the  roof  of  Bow  Church 
was  overturned  by  a  tempest,  and  several 
killed.  In  1 190,  this  steeple  was  taken 
and  fortified  by  a  traitor,  but  was  smoked 
out  by*  fire  and  smoke. 


SQUIRRELS. 

It  is  remarked  in  “  Time's  Telescope ’’ 
for  1814,  that  it  is  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance,  and  not  generally  known,  that 
most  of  those  oaks  which  are  called  spon¬ 
taneous,  are  planted  by  the  squirrel. 
This  little  animal  has  performed  the  most 
essential  service  to  the  British  navy.  A 
gentleman,  walking  one  day  in  the  woods 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  near 
Troy .  House,  in  the  county  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  his  attention  was  diverted  by  a 
squirrel,  which  sat  very  composedly  upon 
the  ground.  He  stopped  to  observe  his 
motions.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  squirrel 
darted  like  lightning  to  the  top  of  a  tree, 
beneath  which  he  had  been  sitting.  In 
an  instant,  he  was  down  with  an  acorn  in 
his  mouth,  and  began  to  burrow  in  the 
earth  with  his  hands.  After  digging  a 
small  hole,  he  stooped  down,  and  depo¬ 
sited  the  acorn  ;  then  covering  it,  he 
darted  up  the  tree  again.  In  a  moment 
he  was  dawn  with  another,  which  he 
buried  in  the  same  manner.  This  he 
continued  to  do  as  long  as  the  observer 
thought  proper  to  watch  him.  The 


industry  of  this  little  animal  is  directed 
to  the  purpose  of  securing  him  against 
want  in  the  winter;  and,  as  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  his  memory  is  not  sufficiently 
retentive  to  enable  him  to  remember  the 
spots  in  which  he  deposits  every  acorn, 
the  industrious  little  fellow,  no  doubt, 
loses  a  few  every  year.  These  few  spring 
up,  and  are  destined  to  supply*  the  place 

of  the  parent  tree _ Thus  is  Britain,  in 

some  measure,  indebted  to  the  industry 
and  bad  memory  of  a  squirrel  for  her 
pride,  her  glory,  and  her  very  existence. 

£l)C  <Sat&mr. 

*  1  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff. " —  Woottou 

ON  A  NOISY  FELLOW. 

Will — both  his  time  and  tongue  em¬ 
ploys, 

In  emptiness  and  riot ; 

’Tis  thus — the  shallow  make  a  noise, 
The  deep  alone  are  quiet. 


HAYDN. 

Haydn,  the  musician,  delighted  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  he  owed  all  his  good  fortune  to 
his  having  a  bad  wife.  On  first  marry¬ 
ing,  to  avoid  perpetual  quarrels,  he  used 
to  quit  his  bad  half  to  join  his  better 
friends,  with  whom  he  used  to  revel  for 
weeks  together.  Having  returned  home 
after  a  considerable  absence,  his  wife  next 
morning,  whilst  he  was  in  bed,  followed 
his  example,  by  decamping,  taking  with 
her  all  his  clothes,  even  shoes,  stockings, 
and  small-clothes.  He  was  now  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  Something  to  cover 
his  nakedness  ;  and  he  resorted  to  music 
as  a  trade,  which  he  soon  advanced  to  a 
profession,  and  made  the  groundwork  of 
his  immortality. 


ANECDOTE  OF  FREDERICK' 
THE  GREAT. 

Frederick  had  ordered  piazzas  to  be 
erected  round  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
at  Potsdam,  by  which  means  the  lower 
range  of  windows  was  entirely  covered, 
and  the  churcb  deprived  of  some  light. 
The  overseers  and  churchwardens  were 
dissatisfied,  and  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  king,  requesting  that  he  would  dis¬ 
continue  the  building,  and  pulldown  what 
had  been  erected.  But  their  memorial 
was  returned,  and  the  following  was  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  bottom,  in  the  king’s  own  hand  : 
— “  Blessed  are  they  who  do  not  see ,  and 
yet  believe. ” 


A  poor  Irish  labourer  applied  to  a  lady 
for  her  interest  to  be  admitted  into  an 
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hospital,  as  he  was  very  ill.  The  lady 
said,  she  only  subscribed  to  the  lying-in 
hospital.  44  That’s  the  very  one  I  want,” 
cried  Pat,  in  an  ecstasy,  44  as  my  landlord 
threatens  to  tur  me  out;  and,  if  he  does, 
I  have  no  place  to  lie  in." 


A  person,  tired  of  the  prolix  stories  of 
a  great  traveller,  said  to  him,  44  Sir,  you 
have  doubtless  become  acquainted  with 
geography  in  the  course  of  your  voyages?” 
— 44  Sir,”  replied  the  learned  traveller, 
44  I  have  never  been  so  far  !  /” 


LOVE  OF  LIBERTY. 

A  sovereign-,  in  a  progress  through 
his  kingdom,  was  informed,  in  one  of  his 
capital  towns,  of  a  singular  fact,  that  one 
of  the  inhabitants,  a  man  of  seventy  years 
old,  had  never  been  without  the  walls. 
The  man  was  called  to  the  king,  and 
being  poor,  obtained  a  pension  upon  the 
following  provision  -That  he  should 
forfeit  his  pension  if  ever  he  set  foot  out 
of  the  town.  But  here  even  custom  could 
not  prevail  over  love  of  liberty.  The 
man  did  not  continue  long  at  ease  ;  his 
confinement  became  insupportable,  and 
he  lost  his  pension  in  six  months. 


A  THOUGHT. 

Good  unexpected,  evil  unforeseen, 

Appear’d  by  turns  as  fortune  shifts 
scene ; 

Some  rais’d  aloft,  come  tumbling  down 
amain, 

Andj  fall  so  hard,  they  rise  and  bound 
again. 


A  widow  of  the  name  of  Rugg  having 
taken  Sir  Charles  Price  for  her  second 
husband,  and  being  asked  by  a  friend  how 
she  liked  the  change,  replied,  44  O,  I  have 
sold  my  old  Rugg  for  a  good  Price .” 


THE  EMPEROR  AURELIAN. 

The  Emperor  Aurelian  having  arrived 
before  the  city  of  Tyanus,  and  having 
found  its  gates  closed,  swore  in  his  anger 
that  he  v  ould  not  leave  even  a  dog  alive 
in  this  rebellious  city.  The  soldiers  re¬ 
joiced  before  hand  in  the  hope  of  making 
great  booty.  The  city  was  taken  ;  and 
Aurelian  said  to  his  troops  (who  were  en¬ 
treating  him  to  keep  his  oath)  ;  44 1  have 
sworn  not  to  leave  a  single  dog  in  this 
city — quick !  then,  kill  every  one,  but 
on  pain  of  death,  hurt  not  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.” 


ECCENTRICITY. 

Mons.  Demoiviie  was  known  all  over 
Europe  for  his  calculations  ;  his  depth  of 
thinking  as  a  philosopher,  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  as  a  mathematician,  cannot  be 
questioned.  He,  nevertheless,  had  an 
utter  aversion  to  society,  particularly  at 
table  ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  company  in 
this  respect,  he  dined  for  many  years, 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  Pons’s 
coffee-house.  Castle  Street,  Leicester- 
fields,  by  himself,  and  paid  five  shillings 
for  his  eating  only,  though  he  had  but 
one  dish. 


To  — - 

Nature  detests  a  vacuum  it  is  said, 
Then  why  did  Nature  form  thy  empty 
head  ? 


EPITAPH. 

Under  this  stone 
Ides  Mister  Bone ; 

He  lying  lived,  and  lying  died, 

For,  dying  or  living,  he  always  lied  ! 

A  vain  and  covetous  nobleman  employed 
an  architect  to  erect  for  him  a  splendid 
mausoleum.  When  it  was  completed,  he 
said  to  the  artist,  44  Is  there  any  thing 
wanting  to  complete  it  ?”— 44  Nothing  but 
your  lordship’s  corpse,”  replied  the  ar¬ 
chitect. 


When  the  surgeons  of  Tripoli  take  off  a 
limb,  the  stump  is  dipped  into  a  bowl  of 
hot  pitch,  which  settles  the  bleeding,  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  tying  up  the  arteries. 

Handel’s  early  oratorios  were  but  thinly 
attended.  That  great  composer  would, 
however,  often  joke  upon  the  emptiness  of 
the  house,  which,  he  said,  44  would  make 
de  moosic  sound  all  de  petter.” 


A  person  crossing  over  the  Severn  at 
the  New  Passage,  was  asking  the  master 
of  the  boat  whether  there  were  ever  any 
people  lost  in  the  passage  ?  44  No,  sir,” 

answered  the  Monmouthshire  tar,  44  ne¬ 
ver  :  my  brother  was  drowned  here  last 
week,  but  we  found  him  again  the  next 
day  !” 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wx  should  be  most  happy  to  receive  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  thelate  king  of  Poland,  so  kindly  offered 
us  by  a  nobleman ;  but  the  first  letter,  we  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  lifts  never  reached  us. 

/  The  conclusion  of  the  tale  of  The  Boyne  Water 
in  our  next  — Answers  to  Correspondents  also 
will  be  given  iirthe  subsequent  Number. 
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(Eastburj)  ©ouse, 


In  former  volumes  of  the  Mirror,  we 
have,  at  different  times,  placed  before  our 
readers  the  most  interesting  facts  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot — the  design 
of  which,  it  is  well  known,  was  to  destroy 
the  king,  James  I.,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament 
assembled.  As  the  anniversary  of  the 
event,  so  memorable  in  history,  has  re¬ 
cently  passed  by,  we  deem  it  a  fit  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  an  engraving  of  Eastbury 
House,  where  lord  Monteagle  for  some 
time  resided.  This  large  and  ancient 
mansion  is  situated  in  Barking  Level, 
near  Dagenham,  in  the  county  of  Essex  ; 
and  our  view  of  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
accurate  and  interesting  representation. 

Eastburv  House  has  further  been  noted 
* 

as  the  residence  of  lord  Monteagle  at  the 
time  of  his  receiving  the  letter  respecting 
the  plot  in  1005;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  stated  that  his  lordship  was  at 
that  period  living  at  a  house  situated  at 
Monteagle  Close,  in  the  Borough,  which 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  occupied  by  a  cooper, 
who  converted  what  ground  remained  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  to  the  purposes  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
Vol.  vm.  X 


letter,  which  was  delivered  to  Monteagle’s 
servant,  by  an  unknown  hand,  ten  days 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament 
“  My  Lord, 

“  Out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of 
your  friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  pre¬ 
servation.  Therefore  I  would  advise  you, 
as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devise  some 
excuse  to  shift  off  your  attendance  at  this 
parliament.  For  God  and  man  have  con¬ 
curred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  this 
time.  And  think  not  slightly  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  ;  but  retire  yourself  into  your 
country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event 
in  safety.  For  though  there  be  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  stir,  yet,  I  say,  they  will 
receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament, 
and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts 
them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
temned,  because  it  may  do  you  good,  and 
can  do  you  no  harm :  for  the  danger  is 
past,  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the  let¬ 
ter.  And  I  hope  God  will  give  you  the 
grace  to  make  good  use  of  it,  unto  whose 
holy  protection  I  commend  you.” 

Monteagle  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
this  letter ;  but  though  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  a  foolish  attempt  to  frighten  and 
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ridicule  him,  he  carried  it  to  lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  then  secretary  of  state,  who  lai<^  it 
before  the  king  :  and  thus,  ultimately,  the 
diabolical  schemes  of  the  conspirators 
were  frustrated,  their  lives  forfeited,  and 
the  parliament  and  the  king  preserved  from 
destruction. 


No.  XXYI. 

MAY-DAY  IN  THE  VILLAGE. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  over  Elm¬ 
wood  village,  when  nearly  all  its  inha¬ 
bitants  had  left  their  beds,  and  were 
rambling  through  the  fields  and  along  the 
hedges,  to  gather  green  branches  and 
fresh,  flowers  to  deck  the  May-pole,  around 
which  the  old  and  the  young  were  to  as¬ 
semble,  when  Evening,  the  friend  and 
patroness  of  innocent  amusement,  paced 
in  her  shadowy  mantle  over  earth.  It 
was  the  morning  that  ushered  in  “  the 
merriest  month  of  all  the  year  and  in 
the  whole  village  there  was  but  one  aching 
heart.  Nearly  opposite  the  spot  in  which, 
“  time  out  of  mind,”  on  such  festal  occa¬ 
sions,  the  villagers  had  held  their  joyous 
meetings,  was  the  neat  but  humble  cot¬ 
tage  in  which  Mary  Edmonds  and  her 
children  dwelt.  She  was  a  stranger,  who 
had  been  about  three  years  a  resident 
amongst  them,  and  by  her  kind  and  gentle 
manners,  her  continual  anxiety  to  lessen 
all  their  difficulties,  and  to  administer  to 
all  their  wants,  and,  above  all,  by  that  air 
of  gentility  which  marked  her  as  evidently 
superior  to  the  situation  she  then  filled, 
she  had  succeeded  in  gaining  not  only 
their  esteem,  but  their  affection. 

Awakened  from  sleep  that  was  seldom 
unbroken,  she  opened  her  lattice-window, 
and  looked  forth  upon  the  laughing  crowds, 
in  whose  joy  she  could  not  participate, 
and  listened  to  the  merry  singing,  for 
which  her  heart  had  no  echo.  Their 
voices  were  loud  and  cheerful,  as  they 
sung  the  song  that  had  been  their  fa¬ 
vourite,  perhaps  for  ages  : — 

It  is  the  merry  month  of  May, 

That  laughs  all  wintry  cares  away  ; 

O,  the  merry,  merry  May  ! 

Now  we  have  had  ®ur  April  showers. 

And  merry  May  will  bring  ns  flowers ; 

O,  the  merry,  merry  May  ! 

She  comes  in  robe  of  red  and  green. 

So  gay,  with  diamond  gems  between  ; 

O,  the  merry,  merry  May  ! 

Then  look  upon  her  cloudless  sky. 

And  hear  her  herald-lark  on  high  ; 

O,  the  merry,  merry  May  f 


Then  drive  all  wintry  cares  awav, 

,  And  laugh  and  be  like  merry  May  ; 

O,  the  merry,  merry  May! 

Mary  Edmonds  listened  to  the  gay  song 
of  her  neighbours  ;  but  they  little  knew 
the  feelings  to  which  their  merriment  bad 
given  rise.  The  day  was  to  her  one  which 
brought  recollections  the  most  sad ;  and 
when  they  passed  on  their  way  rejoicing, 
she  turned  from  her  window,  and  wept 
bitterly. 

It  was  well  known  to  all  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  that  some  cloud  shadowed  her 
hopes  and  her  prospects  ;  tor  in  her  coun¬ 
tenance  and  manner  there  was  that  ex¬ 
pression  of  deep  though  uncomplaining 
sorrow,  which  seldom  arises  from  any 
wound  but  that  which  rankles  in  the 
heart,  and  for  which  the  world’s  blessings 
can  never  provide  a  cure.  Her  cottage 
was  neatly  and  tastefully  furnished.  It 
was  evident  that  she  possessed  a  compe¬ 
tency  sufficient  to  secure  the  possession, 
not  only  of  necessaries,  but  of  comforts. 
All  who  knew  her  were  her  friends,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  that  she  could 
ever  have  had  an  enemy.  Her  habits  and 
her  temper  were  peculiarly  domestic  and 
placid,  and  her  children  were  all  that  a 
mother  could  wish  them — beautiful,  in¬ 
teresting,  and  beloved  by  all.  The  un¬ 
happiness  (for  every  one  felt  she  was 
unhappy)  of  Alary  Edmonds,  was  there¬ 
fore  a  mystery  to  the  villagers.  No  one 
could  divine  the  source  from  whence  it 
arose.  Many,  indeed,  were  the  guesses 
as  to  its  origin  ;  for  although  they  had 
often  heard  her  children  talk  of  a  father, 
they  had  never  heard  her  speak  of  a  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  when  she  came  amongst  them, 
her  dress  was  not  that  of  a  widow. 

The  day  of  merriment  had  passed,  and 
the  evening  had  summoned  the  old  and 
young  of  the  village  to  the  open  plain 
that  fronted  Mary  Edmonds’  dwelling. 
She  was  sitting  on  the  green  bank  be¬ 
neath  the  aged  tree  that  shadowed  the 
cottage-gate  ;  and  as  the  mingled  sounds 
of  music  and  laughter  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  crowd  met  her  ear,  she  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  seemed  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  thoughts  that  were  even  more 
than  usually  melancholy. 

Her  little  boy  had  been  for  some  time 
leaning  his  head  on  her  lap,  and,  as  he 
found  himself  still  unnoticed,  at  length 
he  raised  his  tearful  eyes,  looked  in  her 
face,  and  asked  her  why  she  was  so  sad, 
when  every  body  was  so  happy  ? 

'  “  Put  away  your  daisies,  Jane,”  said 
he  to  his  young  sister,  who  was  sitting  by 
his  mother’s  side,  arranging  a  nosegay  of 
wild  flowers — Put  away  your  daisies, 
and  come  and  kiss  mamma,  fof  she  is 
weeping,” 
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At  this  moment  a  stranger  appeared 
standing  within  the  cottage-gate;  he  wore 
a  dark  riding-cloak,  the  cape  of  which  he 
held  to  his  face,  with  the  evident  inten¬ 
tion  of  concealing  his  features  ;  and  re¬ 
mained  for  awhile  unoccupied  by  those 
he  was  30  earnestly  contemplating. 

44  Mamma,  mamma,  do  not  look  so 
sad  r  exclaimed  both  her  children,  and 
Mary  Edmonds  turned  and  smiled  through 
her  tears  as  she  kissed  them. 

The  stranger  advanced  a  few  steps 
nearer  to  the  group,  and  withdrew  the 
cloak  that  more  than  half  hid  his  face. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
melancholy  also ;  but  it  was  a  melancholy 
mingled  with  remorse — very  different  from 
that  of  the  woman  on  whom  he  was  so 
intently  gazing.  The  fall  of  his  cloak 
appeared  to  be  accidental,  for  in  an  in¬ 
stant  he  resumed  the  disguise,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  upon  the  mother  embracing 
and  weeping  over  her  children. 

He  had  not  continued  in  this  posture 
many  minutes  before  he  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  little  boy,  who  pointed  him 
out  to  his  mother.  She  rose,  and  po¬ 
litely  curtsied  to  the  stranger. 

u  If  yon  are  going  to  join  the  crowd  of 
merry  villagers,  sir,”  said  she,  44  you  have 
but  to  pass  this  corner,  and  you  will  see 
the  light-hearted  and  happy.” 

The  stranger  made  no  reply. 

44  Or,  perhaps,  sir,”  she  continued, 
<£  you  are  on  your  way  to  the  village  inn ; 
yonder  road  will  lead  you  to  it,  but  you 
will  find  it  deserted  now.” 

Still  the  stranger  gave  her  no  answer ; 
And  while  she  stood  gazing  with  some 
surprise  upon  him,  she  saw  his  bosom 
heave  as  if  in  violent  agitation,  and  a  sup¬ 
pressed  sob  appeared  to  shake  his  whole 
frame. 

44  You  do  not  know  me,  Mary,”  said 
he. 

Mary  Edmonds  looked  at  him  fixedly, 
ami  while  she  gazed,  he  let  the  mantle 
fall  from  his  face.  She  sank  upon  the 
green  sward  from  which  she  had  risen, 
and  appeared  to  exert  a  more  than  human 
strength,  while  she  replied  to  his  question. 

44  Too  well  do  I  know  that  voice  and 
those  features. — Go,  my  children,”  said 
she,  44  and  wait  within  until  I  come  to 
you.”  The  little  ones  immediately  passed 
through  the  gate,  and  entered  the  cot¬ 
tage. 

The  stranger  instantly  fell  at  Mary’s 
feet,  embracing  them,  and  wept  like  a 

child _ 44  Oh  !”  said  he,  44  I  cannot  ask 

for  pardon ;  but,  for  the  love  of  Him  who 
died  for  sinners,  give  it  to  me,  Alary — • 
give  it  to  me  !” 

Mary  Edmonds  took  her  husband’s 
hand,  and  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  it :  — 

X  2 


44  Oh  !  why  did  you  desert  me  ?”  were 
the  only  words  she  could  utter. 

44  Oh  !  I  have  wronged  you,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  44  but  I  have  suffered  deeply — 
most  deeply  c  by  day  and  by  night  the 
bitterest  remorse  has  been  with  me,  until 
my  life  became  a  burden,  and  I  have 
come,  on  my  knees  to  obtain  forgiveness, 
or  to  depart  from  you  and  die.  For  the 
sake  of  those  little  ones — I  liave  never 
seen  one  of  them  until  this  night — forgive 
me,  Alary  !  For  the  sake  of  that  God 
you  have  always  loved,  and  who  has  given 
me  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart — for¬ 
give  me,  Alary  !  Forgive  me,  even  oil 
the  return  of  the  very  day  on  which,  like 
a  wretch,  I  left  you  !” 

Mary  Edmonds  had  deeply  felt  the 
wrongs  she  had  suffered  :  deserted  by  the 
husband  in  whom  had  centred  all  her 
eartldy  hopes  and  affections, — at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  too,  when  his  wires  and  attentions 
Were  rendered  doubly  necessary, — she  had 
struggled,  and  not  altogether  in  vain,  to 

forget  the  days — the  words — the  looks _ 

the  actions  of  pure  and  devoted  love,  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  sin  by  which  he 
had  been  led  away — the  surest  death-blow 
to  a  woman’s  peace  and  to  a  woman’s 
pride.  But  she  was  a  wife  and  a  mother ; 
and  the  parent  of  her  children,  the  object 
of  her  early  and  disinterested  attachment 
was  before  her — a  penitent !  She  knew 
that  in  heaven  there  is  joy  over  a  sinner 
that  repenteth  ;  and  few  will  blame  her 
for  raising  her  husband  from  the  ground, 
and,  amid  weeping  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  Almighty  for  his  restoration  to  virtue, 
receiving  him  again  to  her  home  and  her 
affections. —  The  Amulet. 


ANCIENT  LORD  A1AYORS  OF 
LONDON,  &c. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  first  mayor  of  London  was  Henry 
Fitzalwin,  a  draper,  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  continued  mayor  from  the  first 
of  Richard  I.  until  the  fifteenth  of  king 
John,  which  was  twenty-four  years.  King 
John,  by  his  letters  patent,  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  London  liberty  to  choose  a 
mayor.  In  1240,  Gerard  Bat,  mayor, 
was  refused  admittance  to  the  king,  be¬ 
ing  charged  with  taking  money  of  the 
victuallers  in  the  preceding  year.  In 
1250,  the  king  granted  that  the  mayor 
should  be  presented  to  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer.  In  1265,  the  chains  and  posts 
in  London  were  plucked  up,  and  the  mayor 
and  principal  citizens  committed  to  Ward, 
when  Otho,  constable  of  the  Tower,  was 
made  custos  of  the  city.  In  1201,  Wil¬ 
liam  Farendon  and  Nicholas  Winchester 
were  sheriffs;  this  William  Farendon 
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was  father  to  Nicholas  Farendon,  who 
was  mayor  in  13  L3,  and  from  whom  Far- 
ringdon  Ward  took  its  name.  In  one 
day,  in  1358,  Henry  Picard,  mayor,  feast¬ 
ed  four  kings.  In  1409,  Richard  Mar¬ 
low  was  mayor,  when  a  play  at  Skinner’s 
Well  was  acted,  which  lasted  eight  days; 
it  was  called  44  The  Creation  of  the 
World  and  nobles,  barons,  and  officers 
of  state,  honoured  its  representation.  In 
1453,  sir  John  Norman,  mayor  and  dra¬ 
per,  was  the  first  that  was  rowed  by  wa¬ 
ter  to  Westminster.  44  For  joy  thereof, 
(says  Stowe,)  the  watermen  made  a  song 
in  his  praise,  beginning,  4  Row  thy  hoate , 
Norman .’  ”  In  1484,  there  were  three 
mayors  and  three  sheriffs,  owing  to  a 
sweating  sickness.  In  1503,  sir  William 
Capell  was  mayor,  and  first  caused  cages 
to  be  set  up  in  every  Ward,  for  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  rogues  and  vagabonds.  The 
first  bachelor  mayor  was  John  Matthew, 
mercer,  1490.  The  first  mayor  who  was 
knighted  was  James  Yardford,  mercer,  in 
1519.  In  1535,  sir  John  Allen,  mayor 
and  mercer,  was  made  a  privy  councillor 
to  the  king  for  his  great  wisdom.  In 
1547,  sh  Jotm  Gresham  was  mayor,  bro¬ 
ther  to  sir  Richard  Gresham,  formerly 
mayor.  In  1555,  sir  William  Garret , 
or  Garrad,  was  mayor,  when  seven  aider- 
men  died  in  London  in  less  than  ten 
months.  In  1563,  sir  Thomas  White, 
grocer,  was  mayor,  when  the  great  plague 
prevented  the  feast,  and  the  Thames  was 
frozen  over.  In  1578,  sir  Richard  Piper 
was  chosen  mayor,  when  the  blazing  star 
appeared,  and  a  deep  snow.  In  1579,  sir 
Nicholas  Woodroffe  was  mayor,  when  the 
great  and  general  earthquake  took  place, 
on  Wednesday,  in  the  easter  week.  In 
1586,  sir  George  Barne  was  mayor  ;  sir 
Philip  Sidney’s  funeral  took  place  ;  and 
Ludgate  new  built  at  the  city’s  charge. 
In  1591,  sir  William  Webbe  was  mayor, 
when  the  Thames  was  almost  empty  of 
water  for  two  days’  space.  In  1592,  sir 
William  Rowe  was  mayor — no  Bartho¬ 
lomew  fair.  In  1604,  sir  Thomas  Lowe 
was  mayor,  when  term  was  held  at  Win¬ 
chester  ;  the  great  plague  being  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  1609,  sir  Thomas  Campbell 
was  mayor,  when  the  lord  mayor’s  shows, 
long  left  off,  were  now  revived  again  by 
order  from  the  king.  In  1613,  sir  Thomas 
Middleton,  grocer,  was  mayor,  son  to 
Richard  Middleton,  of  Denbigh,  when 
the  new  river  was  brought  to  London  from 
Amwell.  In  1615,  sir  John  Jolles  was 
mayor ;  this  year  two  brothers  were  she¬ 
riffs  ;  the  younger  first  chosen ;  and  the 
king  went  to  Scotland.  In  1616,  sir 
John  Leman  was  mayor,  the  second  ba¬ 
chelor.  In  1618,  sir  Sebastian  Harvey 
Was  mayor,  when  sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 


beheaded  in  Palace  Yard,  Westminster. 
In  1620,  sir  Francis  Jones  was  mayor, 
and  the  new  river  was  finished  the  29th 
of  September.  In  1622,  sir  Peter  Proby 
was  mayor,  commonly  called  in  the  coun¬ 
try  Peter  ap-Robin  :  his  father’s  name  is 
not  recorded,  but  is  said  to  be  born  near 
Whitechurch,  Shropshire.  In  1628,  sir 
Richard  Deane  was  mayor,  when  Felton 
was  hanged  in  chains  for  killing  the  duke 
of  Buckingham.  In  1630,  sir  Robert 
Ducy  was  mayor  ;  lord  Audley  and  the 
earl  of  Castlehaven,  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill ;  and  in  1632,  sir  Nicholas  Rayn- 
ton  was  mayor,  when  the  third  part  of 
London  Bridge  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

P.  T.  W. 


JH fig  Commonplace  Hook. 

No.  XY. 

Hasty  Journal  of  an  Old  Fyle  who  put 
foot  in  the  Highlands  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1818. 

(  Continued  from  page  260.) 

Our  route  lay  along  the  banks  of  Loch 
Vennacner,  beautifully  winding  up  to¬ 
wards  Loch  Achray  and  the  Trossachs. 
The  length  of  the  way  was  rather  consi¬ 
derable  to  us  who  had  just  commenced 
pedestrianizing,  but  the  loveliness  of  the 
scenery  much  beguiled  it,  and  we  were 
nourished  by  the  pleasing  anticipation  of 
the  wonders  yet  in  store  for  us.  Arrived 
at  Stuart’s — the  stahacher  afforded  so 
much  satisfaction,  that,  although  he  had 
cheerfully  agreed  to  accompany  us  for  the 
sum  of  five  shillings,  we  doubled  it.  The 
first  greeting  we  received  at  Arch-chin- 
chrokan,  was  from  our  evil  genius  and 
his  sharp  nose.  Despair  straightway 
seized  us — escape  was  utterly  impossible 
— then  commenced  the  determination  to 
be  resigned  to  our  melancholy  fate,  as 
there  was  no  alternative.  He  made  up 
to  us  forthwith — amused  us  with  rather  a 
detailed  account  of  some  travellers  whom 
he  had  encountered  at  Doune,  and  ob¬ 
served,  archly  twisting  up  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  towards  his  eyebrows,  that  he 
once  imagined  they  were  indeed  our  very 
selves.  Incessantly,  as  before,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  keep  up  a  volley  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Stirling  Castle  brought  out  some 
remarks  touching  military  tactics  —  it 
could  not,  he  affirmed,  be  defended  for 
even  three  days ;  and  with  an  eloquence 
and  volubility,  at  which  we  sat  aghast,  he 
continued  to  descant  on  fortification,  ap¬ 
proaches,  defence,  &c  ,  interlarding  his 
remarks  with  such  a  string  of  military 
technicalities,  that  from  our  previous  con¬ 
ception  of  his  having  been  let  loose  from 
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some  counting  house,  we  were  quite  dis¬ 
lodged,  and  compelled  to  form  a  new  con¬ 
jecture,  that  he  either  must  be  an  officer 
in  the  king’s  service,  of  some  repute,  or 
“  ould  Mahoun  ”  in  person.  To  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  these  surmises  we  rather  disposed  to 
incline,  for  a  compound  of  information, 
wit,  shrewdness,  and  egotism,  so  extraor¬ 
dinary,  is  seldom  encountered. 

After  a  reasonable  repast  of  such  deli¬ 
cacies  as  the  place  afforded,  which 
amounted  in  sooth,  to  no  more  than  a 
goodly  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon,  crowned 
with  the  glittering  44  mountain  dew,”  we 
proceeded,  in  company  with  our  amazing 
friend,  to  see  the  Trossachs — passed 
through  the  Trossach  Glen,  and  were 
charmed  with  the  beautifully  wooded 
mountains  rising  on  each  side  of  us.  A 
short  walk  brought  us  to  the  banks  of 
Loch  Katrine — took  a  boat  and  a  stalwart 
highlander,  named  Stuart,  with  us,  as 
guide  and  boatman.  Our  worthy  friend 
with  the  singular  handle  to  his  face,  took 
one  of  the  oars,  remarking,  that  having 
made  some  little  use  of  his  legs  on  that 
day  already,  it  was  but  right  that  his 
arms  should  have  something  to  do  :  so 
away  we  glided,  with  a  long,  sweet  sum¬ 
mer’s  evening  before  us. 

Nothing  surely  can  exceed  this  exqui¬ 
sitely  delightful  expanse  of  water  and  the 
scenery  along  its  banks.  It  lay  sleeping 
in  such  stillness  and  loveliness,  as  would 
have  led  one  to  imagine  that  no  human 
foot  had  ever  intruded  upon  the  repose  of 
its  shores,  and  no  oar  could  ever  have  ruf¬ 
fled  its  waters.  Surely,  thought  I  to 
myself,  if  there  were  given  unto  me  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  to  this  place  would  I 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest.  Verily,  had  I 
been  alone,  I  must  have  felt  as  if  my 
spirit  had  been  translated  far,  far  from 
the  possibility  of  any  more  experiencing 
care,  passion,  and  mortal  coil  ;  so  bright 
a  vision  overshadowed  my  soul  of  the 
green  pastures  and  the  still  waters  of  the 
land  of  purity  and  peace.  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  description  is  as  excellent  as  truth 
and  genuine  poetry  can  be: — 

“  The  summer  eve’s  reflected  hue 

To  purple  chang’d  Loch-Katrine  blue; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss’d  the  lake,  just  stirr’d  the  trees  ; 
And  the  pleas’d  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled  bnt  dimpled  not  for  joy  ; 

The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 

In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie. 

Like  future  joys  to  fancy  ’s  eye.” 

At  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  Island,  we 
landed.  Our  friend  with  the  nose  was 
quite  indefatigable,  and  exhibited  an  ac¬ 
tivity  that  nothing  could  exhaust.  He 
sprang  on  the  isle  before  us  :  pounced 
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upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  was 
without  a  moment’s  d'elay  Severed  from 
its  stem,  and  transmuted  into  a  weapon 
of  respectable  appearance — serving  more¬ 
over  as  an  excellent  memorial  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  spot  from  which  it  was  taken. 
Before  we  could  prepare  similar  memo¬ 
randa,  he  had  accomplished  all  this _ 

spun  round  the  place  with  his  accustomed 
invincible  agility,  and,  anon,  into  the 
boat — seizing  the  oars  and  jocularly 
threatening  to  leave  us,  like  so  many  Ro¬ 
binson  Crusoes,  if  we  did  not  brush  away 
and  keep  moving.  About  eight  miles 
farther  we  proceeded  up  the  lake  :  and 
now  the  time  of  our  deliverance  from  the 
persecution  of  this  man’s  everlasting  nose 
arrived.  Although  twilight  had  fairly 
set  in,  and  indeed  the  shades  of  evening 
were  obviously  deepening  around  us,  he 
landed  on  the  banks,  with  the  intention  of 
sleeping  at  the  first  farm-house  he  met 
with,  and  thence  proceeding  to  the  garri¬ 
son  at  Inversnayd,  a  place  constructed 
originally,  and  maintained  by  govern¬ 
ment,  for  watching  the  predatory  motions 
of  the  notorious  Rob  Roy,  in  days  of 
yore.  44  Good  evening,  gentlemen,”  said 
he,  as  lie  jumped  on  shore,  44  I’ll  meet 
you  once  more,  at  Glasgow.”  Horror- 
struck  at  this  intimation,  we  nevertheless, 
after  he  had  taken  his  departure,  began 
to  experience  a  few  compunctious  visitings 
of  conscience,  at  not  having  made  some 
show  of  polite  opposition  to  his  almost 
frantic  intention,  more  especially  as  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  way,  and  the  guide 
assured  us  that  the  road  among  the  hills 
was  attended  with  hazard,  and  he  must 
trudge  a  dreary  six  miles,  at  least,  before 
any  human  habitation  would  appear  in 
sight.  But  our  bark  was  on  its  return, 
and  still  most  imposing  and  grand,  in  the 
mist  of  evening,  was  the  prospect  up  the 
beautifully-winding  loch.  The  lofty  hills 
of  Arroquhar  and  Benvoirlich,  towering 
in  the  dim  perspective, ‘really  combined 
to  form  a  landscape  of  the  most  sublime 
order.  44  Will  you  sing  us  a  song  of  the 
Gael  ?”  quoth  I  to  the  guide,  thinking 
that  the  language  in  which  Ossian  sang, 
and  the  wild  or  plaintive  strains  of  the 
country,  would  unite  well  with  the  scene 
around  us,  and  keep  good  time  to  the 
plashing  of  the  oars  ;  but,  alas  !  the 
Stuart  was  not  musical.  Having  ad¬ 
vanced  the  greater  part  of  our  homeward 
way  in  the  boat,  a  proposal  was  made 
that  we  should  land,  and  proceed  on  foot, 
the  remainder  of  the  distance.  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  With  much  difficulty 
and  some  slight  peril,  we  ascended  a  lofty 
eminence,  which,  on  the  left,  overlooks 
Lochs  Achray  and  Vennachar,  with  the 
Trossach*,  and  on  the  right,  Loch  Ka- 
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trine  and  its  magic  scenery.  The  Stuart 
met  us  on  our  descent,  and  the  return  was 
through  a  damp  and  rugged  glen  to  u  the 
top  of  the  hill/’  or  place  with  a  name 
enough  to  split  any  honest  man’s  jaw, 
even  to  attempt  to  pronounce  :  time  about 
ten  o’clock.  While  we  were  devouring  a 
princely  mess  of  bread  and  milk  by  way 
of  supper,  the  guide  kept  up  a  gossip  not 
unamusing — took  care  to  inform  us  that 
he  was  one  of  the  royal  Stuart  family,  and 
showed  us  the  genealogical  list  of  that  ill- 
starred  race. 

By  five  o’clock  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  we  arose,  and  having  engaged  our 
former  guide  for  some  short  time,  ascend¬ 
ed  the  hill  which  presents  a  view  of  Grlen- 
finlas.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
made  us  absurdly  careless,  which  I  would 
advise  all  who  mean  henceforth  to  roam 
that  way,  to  avoid ;  in  truth,  we  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  take  some  provender  before 
starting  ;  therefore  the  difficulty  of  climb¬ 
ing  was  much  increased  by  the  debility 
induced  by  such  culpable  negligence.  A 
finer  morning  was  never  beheld,  and  with 
much  gratification  we  surveyed  the  glen, 
in  which  are  six  neat  hamlets,  situated 
near  each  other,  and  inhabited  by  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  same  name  and  connexion. 
The  length  is  said  to  be  three  miles,  and 
it  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  place 
most  admirably  calculated  for  one  who 
would  wish  to  live  in  the  world  as  if  he 
were  altogether  out  of  it,  “  unknowing 
and  unknown forgetting  all  worldly 
things,  and  alike  forgotten  by  them. 
From  this  eminence,  which,  they  affirm 
is  in  height  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  sur¬ 
rounding  lochs  presented  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  On  descending,  we  lost  no  time  in 
going  to  the  cottage,  (inn  it  could  barely 
be  called,)  and  attacked  the  bread  and 
some  sour  milk,  the  only  viands  procur¬ 
able,  with  thankfulness ;  then  up  and 
away,  by  a  bridge  across  Loch  Achray, 
over  the  hills  to  Aberfoil ;  taking  a  long 
farewell  of  the  Trossachs  and  Loch  Ka¬ 
trine,  which,  on  the  preceding  eve,  had 
afforded  us  so  much  real  delight.  The 
road  over  the  hills  was  deplorably  bad, 
rugged  and  declivitous ;  nevertheless  we 
wandered  on  :  Stuart  always  amusing  us 
with  some  gossip  or  other.  Met  a  decent 
highland  laird  who  walked  with  us  to  the 
Clachan  of  Aberfoil ;  the  appearance  of 
which,  from  the  summit  of  a  rising 
ground,  is  rather  taking.  It  is  but  a 
small  village,  and  the  kirk  is  the  most 
prominent  object  therein.  On  that  day, 
there  happened  to  be  a  balloch,  or  fair  : 
it  was  in  short  a  busy  market  for  the 
vending  of  cattle.  But  breakfast  was 
our  first  concern,  and  an  illustrious  one 
was  soon  placed  before  us,  of  which  our 


highland  laird  was  invited  to  partake. 
There  was  tea,  it  might  be  Hyson,  Sou¬ 
chong,  or  Bohea  ;  there  was  doubtless  to 
be  seen  in  the  goodly  array  of  edibles, 
bread,  butter,  and  new  laid  eggs  :  but  the 
Loch  Tyne  herring  and  the  blue  ruin,  my 
boy — forget  them  shall  I  never.  From 
the  window  of  this  comfortable  inn,  we 
had  a  tolerable  survey  of  the  Clachan  ; 
in  vain,  however,  did  we  glance  about  for 
Jeanny  M4Alpine’s  hut.  The  country 
very  v/ild,  and  yet  beautiful  too  in  its; 
wildness.  It  escaped  me  to  mention  that 
on  our  road  to  this  place,  we  had  passed 
Lochadrunkie,  a  lake  so  sweetly  reposing 
between  the  mountains,  that  we  could  not 
choose  but  wish  it  had  a  more  respectable 
name.  But  talking  of  names,  I  am  nau¬ 
seated  at  our  English  ones ;  who  could 
endure  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  New¬ 
ington  Butts,  after  becoming  familiar 
with  such  as  Yarrow,  Ettrick,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  highland  names  ? 

From  Aberfoil,  we  departed  to  Loch 
Ard,  and  promenaded  deliberately  around 
the  beautiful  loch.  At  a  cottage  near  the 
banks,  we  saw  and  handled  a  sword,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Rob  Roy  ;  it  is  a* 
neat  basket  hilt,  and  looks  much  more 
adapted  to  the  grasp  of  some  genteel- 
made  quarrelsome  dandy,  than  that  of 
such  a  brawny  depredator  as  Rob,  He 
was  in  the  laud  of  his  home  here :  this 
was  the  clime  of  the  clan  M'Hregor  5 
and  an  ancient  dame  was  pointed  out  to 
us,  who  had  spent  her  existence  in  the 
place,  whose  memory  was  stored  with  the 
feats '  of  that  famous  race ;  but  especially 
of  the  well-known  Robert  the  Red.  Time, 
however,  prohibited  our  hearing  any  of 
these  details,  which  must  unquestionably 
possess  no  common  interest  when  winter 
covers  the  hills  with  its  garment  of  snow  ; 
when  the  spirit  of  the  storm  is  abroad, 
and  the  blazing  fire  is  heaped  up  with 
fuel  within.  And  now  for  Ben  Lomond, 
which  sternly,  from  base  to  summit,  burst 
upon  our  view.  Shall  we  ascend  this  af¬ 
ternoon,  or  defer  it  till  the  morning  2 
Stiff  was  the  debate,  and  prolonged,  while 
one  proposed  one  thing,  and  another 
brought  forward  a  response  thereto.  We 
had  already  walked  no  small  distance, 
and  had  the  matter  been  calmly  consider¬ 
ed,  the  result  must  have  been  that  enough 
had  been  done  that  day  u  for  Priam’s 
royal  name  but  it  was  a  time  of  excite¬ 
ment  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  expostu¬ 
lations  of  the  Stuart,  we  resolved  on  pro¬ 
ceeding  without  more  delay. 

Cim.  fTofegftitt. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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THE  BOYNE  WATER.— A  TALE. 

(  Concluded  from  page  281.) 

Evelyn  is  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  troop,  headed  by  lord  Mount  Alexan¬ 
der  ;  he,  however,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Walker,  with  his  sister,  repairs  to  Derry, 
where  they  arrive  just  before  lord'  An¬ 
trim,  who  was  about  to  garrison  it  with 
three  thousand  troops  for  James.  The 
authorities  were  for  admitting  them,  but 
Walker  stirred  up  the  apprentice-boys, 
and  they  closed  the  gates  of  Derry. 
Evelyn  makes  a  visit  to  his  house,  and 
finds  it  occupied  by  a  party  of  Irish  Rap- 
parees,  Papists,  with  Rory-na-Chappel 
among  them  ;  they  had  carried  the  place 
by  assault ;  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
Evelyn’s  uncle,  Jeremiah.  While  here, 
the  house  is  attacked  by  a  party  of  Sas- 
senachs,  and  the  Rapparees  defeated. 
One  of  the  latter,  Deermid  O’Moore,  is 
left  in  charge  of  Evelyn,  with  orders  to 
shoot  him  if  their  party  is  beat.  He  is 
on  the  point  of  doing  this,  when  Moya 
Laherty,  who  had  formed  an  attachment 
to  Evelyn,  interferes,  but  in  vain  ;  she 
however  dashed  a  cup  of  wine  over  the 
pistol,  which  prevented  the  powder  from 
igniting ;  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which 
Evelyn  was  overpowered,  and  would  have 
been  killed,  had  not  Moya  stabbed 
O’Moore  under  the  shoulder  ;  the  party 
that  had  defeated  the  Rapparees  was  led 
by  Walker,  who  heard  of  the  attack  on 
Evelyn’s  house. 

Evelyn  has  his  troop  assigned  him, 
and  is  in  many  skirmishes ;  in  one  ad¬ 
venture  he  meets  Edmund,  who  preserves 
his  life  at  the  hazard  of  his  own,  for  his 
party  mutinied  at  relinquishing  Evelyn 
as  a  prisoner.  Edmund  conducts  Evelyn 
to  a  place  of  safety,  where  they  encounter 
Onagh,  who  had  been  despatched  by 
Eva  to  warn  them  of  danger  ;  they  are 
afterwards  joined  by  this  young  lady, 
and  they  all,  with  Onagh,  escape  by  a 
boat,  and  get  to  McDonnell’s  house  at 
the  strip  of  Burnie.  After  some  other 
adventures,  they  are  surprised  by  a  party 
of  horse,  headed  by  lord  Mount  Alexan¬ 
der.  Eva  is  suffered  to  depart,  but  Ed¬ 
mund  is  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Derry; 
Jeremiah  Evelyn,  who  had  been  brought 
by  the  Rapparees  to  the  besiegers  of 
Derry,  was  also  taken  prisoner. 

The  famine  that  prevailed  at  Derry, 
and  the  sufferings  its  brave  defenders  un¬ 
derwent,  are  powerfully  told,  and  we  will 
introduce  in  the  author’s  words  his  very 
excellent  description  of  the  memorable 
siege :  — 


44  The  last  hdrse  of  the  garrison  had 
been  slaughtered  and  devoured  ;  and  a 
true,  though  perhaps  not  very  agreeable 
idea  of  the  wants  of  the  soldiers  and 
people  will  be  formed,  when  it  is  known 
that  considerable  sums  were  offered  for 
cats,  rats,  mice,  horse-blood,  raw  hides, 
greaves,  and  such  offal,  while  a  dog, 
4  fattened  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  pa¬ 
pists,’  was  invaluable. 

44  Before  the  30th  of  July,  Edmund’s 
strength,  notwithstanding  the  foul  and 
scanty  food  he  received,  was  somewhat 
recruited,  and  on  that  day,  he  found,  or 
fancied  himself  able  to  resume,  with  more 
consistency,  his  determination  of  visiting 
Esther.  In  Evelyn’s  absence  he  rose  and 
dressed  himself,  and  was  met  by  his 
friend,  preparing  to  go  out. 

44  4  You  see,’  he  said,  4 1  am  not  to 
die  without  beholding  her  ;  let  us  go  to¬ 
gether  ;  if  you  refuse  me  I  shall  go 
alone.’ 

44  Thus  urged,  Evelyn  gave  him  his 
arm,  himself  scarce  able  to  walk.  Upon 
this  memorable  morning,  the  garrison  of 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  men,  regi¬ 
mented  in  Derry  about  three  months  be¬ 
fore,  was  reduced  to  four  thousand  ;  even 
of  these,  one  thousand  were  disabled,  and 
more  than  ten  thousand  of  the  population 
had  died.  As  the  friends  slowly  walked 
along,  the  streets  seemed  deserted  by  fhe 
living.  Groups  of  dead  bodies  almost 
exclusively  filled  them,  or  here  apd  there 
a  famished  wretch  dropt  down  dead  or  to 
die.  In  one  case,  indeed,  they  saw  a 
frightful  instance  of  life  and  death  linked 
together,  where  a  starving  infant  sprawled 
upon  the  breasts  of  its  lifeless  mother, 
tearing  at  her  nipple  for  the  milk  that 
was  dried  up  for  ever.  Further  on,  an 
affluent  gentleman,  dying  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  stretched  out  his  hat,  half  filled 
with  gold,  to  a  beggar,  for  the  bone  he 
gnawed,  and  the  beggar  spurned  the  gold. 
A  very  old  man,  respectable  too,  had 
crawled  to  a  wall  to  devour  a  handful  of 
some  carrion  food,  and  a  young  lad, 
stronger  than  he,  though  like  him  a 
skeleton,  tore  it  from  his  clutch,  and, 
when  resistance  was  offered,  dealt  him  a 
stunning  blow.  Passing  by  the  church¬ 
yard,  the  bodies  of  those  recently  dead^ 
and  carelessly  buried,  were  exposed  to 
view,  rent  from  their  graves  by  a  success 
sion  of  the  showers  of  shells,  which  had 
first  sent  many  of  them  thither,  and  now 
refused  them  its  repose. 

44  Buying  and  selling  was  at  an  end  ; 
greeting  and  saluting,  visiting  and  re¬ 
turning  of  visits.  Money  lost  its  artifi¬ 
cial  value there  was  no  food  that  it 
could  purchase,  and  stark  hunger  re¬ 
quired  no  other  necessary.  Shops  were 
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left  open  or  shut  at  random  ;  bouses  had 
lost  their  tenants ;  the  man  inclined,  to 
theft  might  rob  and  plunder ;  but  when 
he  was  laden  with  booty  he  found  it  of 
no  use,  and  he  cast  it  into  the  mire  of 
the  streets.  Distinctions  of  rank  were 
almost  lost,  in  some  cases  natural  con¬ 
nexion  was  forgotten.  There  were  no 
masters — no  servants  ;  they  had  no  reci¬ 
procal  duties  to  exercise,  or  else  common 
suffering  equalized  them.” 

Esther  and  Evelyn  are  both  taken  ill 
of  the  fever,  and  Esther  dies.  Fearing 
that  the  house  of  old  McDonnell  might 
be  attacked,  Edmund  and  Eva,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Evelyn^  repair  thither,  and 
find  it  reduced  to  ashes,  and  their  father 
murdered.  While  here,  they  are  sm> 
prised  by  the  ruffian,  Kirke,  and  his  party, 
and  Evelyn  again  owes  his  life  to  Moya. 

We  regret  we  cannot  within  our 
limited  space,  accurately  define  the  va¬ 
rious  other  adventures  which  conduct  to 
the  finale  of  this  charming  tale ;  but 
having  devoted  a  part  of  two  numbers  of 
the  Mirror.  to  preserve  an  analysis  of 
the  novel,  and  having  faithfully  given  the 
leading  features  of  its  plot — we  have 
only  to  add,  that  Evelyn  is  united  to 
Eva,  and  Edmund  and  his  brother, 
James  McDonnell,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  and  sentenced  to  death)  were 
banished. 


A  FATHER’S  FAREWELL; 

Come  near  to  me,  my  gentle  girl. 

Come  share  a  father’s  parting  sorrow, — . 

And  weep  with  me  those  tears  to-day. 

Nor  thou,  nor  I,  may  weep  to-morrow. 

Come  lean  once  more  upon  my  breast, 

As  when  a  simple  child  caressing. 

For  another  day,  and  far  away 
Wilt  thou  be  from  tby  father’s  blessing. 

The  wind  blows  fairly  for  the  sea : — 

The  white  waves  round  thy  bark  are  swelling. 
Thy  lover  sighs,  for  the  morn  to  rise. 

And  make  thee  a  bride,  my  gentle  Ellen  ; — 
Yet  closer,  closer,  round  me  cling, 

Though  another  claim  thy  love  to-morrow. 
None,  none  are  here,  to  reprove  the  tear, 

That  flows  to-day  for  a  father’s  sorrow. 

Come  gaze  on  me,  thou  darling  child. 

My  fairest,  and  my  fondliest  cherish’d, 

That  I  may  trace,  in  thy  placid  face. 

Thy  mother’s  beauty  ere  she  perish’d. 

And  let  me  hear  thy  mother’s  song. 

Yet  once  more  from  thy  sweet  lips  swelling, — 
And  none  again  shall  sing  that  strain, 

The  last  song  of  my  gentle  Ellen. 

And  say,  that  when  between  us  lie 
Wide  lands  and  many  a  mountain  billow. 

Thy  heart  will  tend  to  thine  earliest  friend. 

And  think  in  prayer  of  his  aged  pillow. 

For  my  head  is  white  with  winter  snow. 

No  earthly  sun  away  may  carry. 

Until  I  come  to  my  w  ailing  home, 

The  last  home,  where  the  aged  tarry. 


Then  lean  once  more  upon  my  breast. 

As  when  a  simple  child  caressing. 

For  another  day,  and  faraway, 

Wilt  thou  be  from  thy  father’s  blessing. 
Ay, — closer,  closer,  round  me  cling, 

Though  another  claim  thy  love  to-morrow. 
None,  none  are  here,  to  reprove  the  tear. 
That  flows  to-day  for  a  father’s  sorrow. 


STANZAS. 

O’er  yon  churchyard  the  storm  may  lower. 

But  heedless  of  the  wintry  air. 

One  little  btwl  shall  linger  there, 

A  still  and  trembling  flower. 

Unscathed  by  long  revolving  years. 

Its  tender  leaves  shall  flourish  yet. 

And  sparkle  in  the  moonlight,  wet 
With  the  pale  dew  of  tears. 

And  where  thine  humble  ashes  lie. 

Instead  of  ’scutcheon  or  of  stone. 

It  rises  o’er  thee,  lonely  one. 

Child  of  obscurity ! 

Mild  was  thy  voice  as  zephyr’s  breath, 

Thy  cheek  with  flowing  locks  was  shaded ! 
But  the  voice  hath  died,  the  cheek  hath  faded 
In  the  cold  breeze  of  death ! 

Brightly  thine  eye  was  smiling,  sweet ! 

But  now  decay  hath  stifl’d  its  glancing; 
Warmly  thy  little  heart  wras  dancing. 

But  it  hath,  ceased  to  beat  ! 

A  few  short  months, — and  thou  wert  here  ! 
Hope  sat  upon  thy  youthful  brow  ! 

And  what  is  thy  memorial  now  ? 

A  flower— and  a  tear  I 


THE  AFFINITY  of  LANGUAGES. 

We  believe  it  is  tlie  learned  Klaproth 
who  remarks,  that  there  is  but  one  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or 
rather,  that  all  languages  are  but  so  many 
dialects  of  the  primeval  speech.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  there  are  certainly  many  words 
which  are  common  to  all  or  most  lan¬ 
guages  ;  and  in  confirmation  hereof  we 
subjoin  a  curious,  and,  we  may  say,  in¬ 
structive  detail  of  the  various  speeches  in 
which  the  word  sack ,  meaning  hag,  is 
found,  as  given  in  Dr.  Armstrong's 
Gaelic  Dictionary  : — Gaelic ,  Hebrew , 
Chaldaic ,  sac  ;  Arabic ,  sagari ;  Coptic, 
pisok,  a  pannier  ;  Greek ,  aaKKos ;  Latin , 
saccus  ;  Italian ,  sacco  ;  Spanish ,  saco 
and  saca  ;  Belgic ,  sack  ;  French ,  sac  ; 
Dutch ,  zac  ;  Swedish ,  sack  ;  Gothic , 
sack ;  German ,  sack ;  Danish  and  Norse , 
saek ;  Sclavonic ,  Carniolese ,  shakel ; 
Hungarian ,  saak ;  Turkish ,  sak  ;  Geor¬ 
gian ,  sako;  Anglo-Saxon ,  saecc  and  sacc; 
Irish ,  sac  ;  Welch ,  sack  ;  Cornish ,  zah  ; 
Armoric ,  sach  ;  Biscayan ,  sac. 

Dr.  A.’s  supposition  is  not  unreason¬ 
able,  viz.  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  words 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
original  language  of  man. 
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(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — Having  observed  in  the  public 
journals  various  statements  respecting  a 
Living  Anvil  Stock,  at  Galgate,  I  visited 
that  place  in  order  to  collect  some  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  it,  which  I  thought 
might  piobably  be  interesting  to  your  nu¬ 
merous  readers.  The  anvil  stock  (which 
the  engraving  correctly  represents)  is 
placed  in  a  smith’s  shop,  near  the  bridge, 
on  the  old  north  road,  and  is  formed  from 
the  butt-end  of  an  oak,  which,  no  doubt, 
supported  the  nests  of  rooks  for  many 
ages.  It  was  brought  to  its  present  situ¬ 
ation,  about  three  years  since,  from  the 
Grange  Rookery,  and  is  altogether  about 
three  feet  long,  and  sixteen  inches  above 
the  floor.  It  measures  two  feet  at  the 
top,  on  which  an  anvil  is  placed  and 
regularly  worked ;  notwithstanding  which, 
and  having  when  removed  been  stripped 
of  its  principal  roots  and  bark,  it  conti¬ 
nues,  every  year,  to  shoot  forth  healthy 
stems.  I  counted  more  than  twenty  in 
number  and  nine  inches  in  length  ;  one 
had  grown  sixteen  inches,  but  had  been 
accidentally  broken  off ;  they  all  grow  to¬ 
gether  aa  shown  in  the  engraving. 

M.  8. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 


PARRIANA. 

I  remember  Dr.  Parr  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod,  when  he  was  master  of  the  Free 
School  at  Norwich.  It  was  a  Gothic 


structure  near  the  cathedral,  endowed  by 
Henry  the  Sixth.  As  you  advanced  along 
its  spacious  floor,  you  heard  the  buzzings 
of  the  boys  plying  their  various  tasks,  as 
they  sat  within  a  sort  of  railed  pew,  which 
extended  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  chamber,  half  lost  and  overpowered 
by  the  overwhelming  tones  of  our  vene¬ 
rable  Ofellus,  who  was  heating  from  an 
elevated  chair,  to  which  you  approached 
by  steps,  the  higher  classes  at  their  Greek 
play,  and  pouring  out  a  loud  torrent  of 
parallel  passages  to  elucidate  the  author. 
It  was  at  this  time  a  favourite  theory  of 
Parr,  that  the  progress  of  learning  to¬ 
wards  the  understanding  was  in  an  up¬ 
ward  direction  ;  for,  in  subservience  to 
that  theory,  he  was  a  systematic  devotee 
of  the  birch.  It  was  done,  however,  in 
perfect  good-humour  ;  never  sudden,  nor 
under  the  instantaneous  impulse  of  pas¬ 
sion.  It  was  a  cool,  judicial  sentence, 
the  execution  of  which  was  generally 
postponed  till  the  rising  of  the  school, 
when  there  was  often  a  whimsical  kind  of 
contest  for  precedency  in  submitting  to 
the  infliction.  It  was  so  slight,  except 
for  grave  offences,  that  it  was  never  a 
subject  of  much  apprehension.  “  Come, 
and  bring  the  bats  for  a  game  at  cricket !” 
was  the  exclamation  of  one  boy  to  ano¬ 
ther,  as  they  all  rushed  out  at  twelve 
o’clock.  “  I  can’t  come  immediately,” 
was  the  reply  :  “  I’ll  be  with  you  in  six 
or  seven  minutes.  I  am  only  going  to 
be  flogged.” 

The  Spital  Sermon  gave  birth  to  a 
tolerably  facetious  remark  of  Harvey 
Coombe,  albeit  unused  to  the  facetious 
mood.  As  they  were  coming  out  of 
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church,  after  the  delivery  of  that  long 
discourse,  “  Well,”  says  Parr  to  Coombe, 
“  how  did  you  like  it  ?” — always  anxious 
for  well-merited  praise,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  proceeded, — “  let  me  have  the 
suffrage  of  your  strong  and  honest  under  - 
derstanding,” — U  Why,  doctor,”  returned 
the  alderman,  “  there  were  four  things  in 
your  sermon  that  I  did  not  like  to  hear.” 
— u  State  them,”  replied  Parr,  eagerly. 
“  Why,  to  speak  frankly  then,”  said 
Coombe,  “  they  were  the  quarters  of  the 
church  clock,  which  struck  four  times 
before  you  had  finished  it.”  The  joke 
was  goodhumouredly  received.  Harvey 
Coombe,  though  of  quiet,  gentlemanly 
manners,  could  now  and  then  say  some¬ 
thing  good.  He  was  conversing  one  day 
at  Brookes’s  with  Jack  Stepney.  A  lit¬ 
tle  variation  of  opinion  occurring,  Jack 
intimated  his  dissent  by  exclaiming,  “  I 
don’t  know  that,  Mr.  Coombe,  I  don’t 
know  that  1” — “  Don’t  know  that  1”  re¬ 
torted  the  other ;  “  if  you  could  put  down 
in  writing  every  thing  you  did  not  know, 
Mr.  Stepney,  you  would  soon  make  a 
very  large  book.” 

The  characteristics  of  the  first  Mrs. 
Parr  were  natural  acuteness  and  good 
sense  f  and  these  qualities  Parr  readily 
conceded  to  her.  With  all  this,  however, 
she  was  an  apt  student  in  the  art  of  in¬ 
geniously  tormenting,  and  occasionally 
influenced  by  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
which  made  large  demands  upon  his  pa¬ 
tience.  I  remember  he  was  once  visiting  his 
cousin,  the  Rev.  Robert  Parr,  at  Nor¬ 
wich.  Before  he  left  Hatton,  he  had 
given  directions  to  Mrs.  Parr  to  open  the 
letters  addressed  to  him  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  and  to  forward  only  such  as  she 
knew  he  would  be  most  anxious  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  might  he  worth  the  expense  of 
the  transmission.  One  day,  a  heavy 
package  arrived  by  the  post.  It  consisted 
of  several  common  unimportant  letters, 
some  of  them  circular  letters  of  trades¬ 
men  soliciting  custom,  &c.  with  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Parr,  stating  that  she  had  ex¬ 
ercised  the  discretion  he  had  given  her, 
by  forwarding  the  letters  he  would  be 
most  anxious  to  see,  and  kept  back  some 
others,  among  which  was  a  long  letter 
from  Mr.  Payne  Knight  about  Homer. 
Parr  had  been  for  some  time  busied  in  a 
sort  of  epistolary  controversy  with  that 
gentleman,  upon  the  use  of  the  dSolic 
Digamma ;  and  he  at  all  times  delighted 
in  his  correspondence,  and  placed  the 
highest  value  upon  his  research  and  eru¬ 
dition. 

In  truth,  there  was  some  incompatibi¬ 
lity  in  this  union.  Its  commencement 
was  far  from  being  a  romantic  one.  When 
Parr,  who  had  been  under-master  at 


Harrow,  applied  for  the  head-mastership 
of  Norwich  school,  which  was  in  the 
gift  of  the  corporation,  he  was  told  that 
it  was  essentially  necessary  that  the  mas¬ 
ter  should  be  a  married  man.  In  this 
difficulty  Parr  instantly  wrote  to  his  friend 
Jones,  afterwards  sir  William  Jones, 
urging  him  with  all  possible  diligence  to 
look  out  for  a  wife  for  him,  and  to  for¬ 
ward  her  by  an  early  opportunity.  The 
commission  was  faithfully  executed,  and 
Mrs.  Parr  duly  arrived  at  Norwich. 

Parr,  when  he  occasionally  came  to 
London,  sometimes  visited  Mrs.  Linley, 
Sheridan’s  mother-in-law,  at  her  house 
in  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden. 
Sh6  was  then  advanced  in  years,  but  I 
have  heard  him  say,  that  he  could  trace, 
as  he  thought,  in  her  countenance,  many 
of  the  traits  which  he  had  often  admired 
in  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  her  sister  Mrs. 
Tickell.  Parr  said,  that  a  fine  woman 
in  years  was  viewed  with  a  sort  of  feeling, 
like  that  of  seeing  the  temples  of  the 
gods  in  ruins.  Her  fare  was  homely  ; 
but  at  her  table  he  did  as  he  liked.  To 
the  hospitable  interrogation,  upon  his 
preparing  to  dine  with  her,  of  “  Doctor, 
what  shall  I  give  you  for  dinner  ?”  his 
almost  invariable  answer  was,  “  Nothing, 
my  dear  Madam,  but  a  shoulder  of  mut¬ 
ton  ;  but  then  you  are  not  to  forget  the 
onion-sauce.”  I  mention  this  to  show, 
that  Parr,  though  fond  of  good  eating, 
was  not  an  epicure  ;  for  a  shoulder  of  mut¬ 
ton,  with  its  perpetual  adjunct,  onion-. 
sauce,  was  for  many  years  among  bis 
household  divinities. 

Mrs.  Linley,  several  years  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  was  desirous  of 
publishing  a  volume  of  the  posthumous 
music  of  that  eminent  composer.  Sheri¬ 
dan  undertook  to  procure  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  permission  to  dedicate  it  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
mising  to  write  the  dedication  himself. 
The  subscription  was  filled,  the  engrav-. 
ing  struck  off’ ;  weeks  and  weeks  glided 
away,  and  no  dedication.  Her  perplexity 
was  mentioned  to  Parr,  who  instantly 
dictated  the  following,  at  least  as  near  as. 
I  can  recollect  it. 

u  To  His  Royal  Highness  George 
Prince  of  Wales,  &c.  &c. 

“  Sir, — It  is  the  natural  wish  of  one, 
from  whom  death  has  taken  the  best  and 
tenderest  of  friends,  to  seek  a  laudable 
solace  of  her  sorrows,  by  carrying  into 
effect  the  wishes,  that  lay  the  nearest  to 
his  heart,  whilst  living.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  cherished  purposes  of  my  de¬ 
ceased  husband,  to  place  this  volume  at 
the  feet  of  your  Royal  Highness,  whom 
he  reverenced  as  the  skilful  judge,  and 
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loved  as  the  munificent  patron,  of  his 
favourite  art.  Under  the  authority  of 
such  p.n  example,  and  tbe  auspices  of 
such  a  protection,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
hope,  that  music  in  this  island  will  vin¬ 
dicate  her  rank,  not  merely  among  tire 
idle  amusements,  which  minister  to  our 
pleasures,  but  among  the  salutary  influ¬ 
ences,  which  soften  and  amend  the  heart  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

M.  Linley.” 

This  dedication  was  not  adopted  ;  for 
not  long  after  it  had  been  sent  to  Mrs. 
Linley,  Sheridan’s  arrived.  Talking 
once  with  him  on  the  subject  of  dedica¬ 
tions  in  a  friend’s  library,  he  desired  me 
to  take  down  the  first  volume  of  Burney’s 
History  of  Music,  and  to  read  to  him  the 
dedication  of  that  work  to  the  queen. 

There,”  said  he,  u  there  is  the  true 
refinement  of  compliment  without  adula¬ 
tion.  '  In  the  short  compass  of  a  few 
lines  are  comprised  no  small  degree  of 
the  force,  and  nearly  all  the  graces,  and 
the  harmonies  of  the  English  language. 
But  Burney  did  not  write  it.  Johnson 
wrote  it ;  and  on  this,  a a  on  other  occa¬ 
sions,  showed  himself  an  accomplished 
courtier.  Jemmy  Boswell  ought  to  have 
known  that  Johnson  wrote  it.  I  had  it 
from  good  authority  ;  besides  it  is  John¬ 
son’s  internally.’’  It  is  singular  that 
Boswell,  who  exerted  so  much  industry 
in  tracing  all  the  papers  of  this  kind 
which  Johnson  wrote  for  his  friends, 
should  have  omitted  this  dedication. 
How  truly  Johnsonian  is  the  following 

science  of  musical  sounds  has 
been  depreciated  as  appealing  only  to 
the  ear,  and  affording  nothing  more  than 
a  fugitive  and  temporary  delight ;  but  it 
may  justly  be  considered  as  the  art,  which 
unites  corporal  with  intellectual  pleasure, 
by  a  species  of  enjoyment,  which  gratifies 
sense,  without  weakening  reason ;  and 
which,  therefore,  the  great  may  cultivate 
without  debasement,  and  the  good  may 

enjoy  without  depravation.” - -  New 

Monthly  Magazine. 


FAIR  IDA— A  BAliLAD. 

His  boat  is  on  the  waters — hark  ! 

I  hear  the  splashing  oar, 

What  though  the  wave  be  w  ild  and  dark, 
I‘H  venture  from  the  shore  ; 

Dove  hath  alight  for  deep  midnight, 

A  compass  for  the  sea, 

For  him  I’ll  fear  not  ocean’s  might. 

He  is  my  all  to  me. 

And  must  I  leave  my  father's  hall, 
Where  I  was  gently  bred. 

And  climb’d  the  knee  and  lisp’d  to  all, 
Uucooscious  what  1  said— 


Where  doaffugly  a  mother  s  eye — 

(Alas  that  it  is  closed  !) 

Gazed  on  me  in  my  infancy 
And  watch'd  while  I  reposed!- 

Yes -there’s  a  dearer  home  for  me 
Within  a  lover’s  arm* ; 

And  there  iny  head  shall  cradled  b» 

In  safety  from  alarms, 

I  cannot  wed  the  man  I  hate — 

I  cannot  falsely  play. 

Though  father’s  threat  may  not  abate — 
Though  I  be  spurn’d  away. 

My  love — lie  is  my  life  to  me. 

My  nurse,  ray  sire,  my  home. 

He  looks  upon  me  smilingly. 

And  beckons  me  to  come. 

He  hath  his  nest  of  down  for  me. 

His  little  timorous  maid. 

Where  I  shall  cower  in  shelter  free. 

Nor  fluttering  nor  afraid. 

Thus  at  her  window  o’er  the  wave 
That  gentle  maid  bested, 

The  hour  was  silent  as  the  grave. 

No  star  was  overhead. 

The  sea  curl’d  softly  on  the  shore. 

And  said,  or  seem’d  to  say 
“  I've  hush'd  tor  thee  the  billow*’  roar. 
Gome,  Ida,  cpine  away  I” 

Her  lover’s  bark  is  on  the  strand. 

His  foot  upon  the  beach, 

And  they  are  hurrying,  hand  in  hand. 

The  little  skiff  to  reach; 

Her  foot  is  on  the  floating  planet. 

Her  lover  close  behind. 

And  they  have  left  the  pebbly  bank,. 

And  every  fear  behind. 

There’s  light  within  her  fether’s  hall. 

There’s  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

And  voices  from  her  wipdow  caty, 

And  from  the  beach  below—. 

Along  the  wave  n  carbine  shot 
$ings  shrilly  with  its  speedy 
Her  love — for  fate  so  drew  the  lot — 

Her  love  alone  must  bleed. 

Frantic  fair  Ida  hears  his  groan ; 

Her  hand  is  on  the  wpuud,- 
His  heart’s  blood  on  her  hand  hath  flo,w,n. 

With  that  last  dying  sound. 

Back  to  the  shore,  go,  boatmen,  go. 
Finish’d  is  your  employ  ; 

But  she,  the  fair,  what  is  she  now. 

So  late  the  bride  of  joy  ! 

A  maniac  on  that  oozy  sjhore  t 

At  times  seen  wandering  wild. 

Addressing  the  rude  ocean’s  roar. 

In  accents  of  a  child; 

Or  from  her  window,  at  deep  night. 

Asking  athwart  the  gloom. 

In  fancy, of  her  Inver’s  sprite, 

Tbe  mysteries  of  his  tomb ; 

New  Monthly  ifayazipf. 
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He  that  has  no  friend  and  no  enemy  is 
one  of  the  vulgar,  and  without  talents, 
powers,  or  energy.  —  Theater. 
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CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 


LEVEE  OF  THE  PRIME  MINIS¬ 
TER  OF  A  TURKISH  PASHA. 

We  expressed  a  wish  to  be  permitted  to 
see  the  palace  of  the  pasha,  the  castle, 
the  armoury,  and  any  other  public 
building  that  might  be  deemed  worthy  of 
a  stranger’s  attention,  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  arising  from  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  government  at  the 
present  moment,  was  at  last  acceded  to. 

As  no  regularly  appointed  pasha  had 
yet  replaced  the  late  governor  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  who  had  recently  died  on  his  route 
of  return  from  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca, 
the  administration  of  affairs  was  vested 
in  the  hands  of  his  kihyah  bey,  or  prime 
minister.  A  message  was  therefore  sent 
in  to  an  inner  apartment  of  the  palace, 
stating  the  nature  of  our  visit,  and  the 
request  we  had  preferred,  when  the  bearer 
of  it  soon  returned,  and  invited  us,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  to  “  the  pre¬ 
sence.”  We  readily  followed  him,  and 
found  the  venerable  Turk  seated  in  a 
small  but  richly  furnished  apartment, 
guarded  and  attended  by  at  least  fifty 
handsome  Officers,  all  armed  with  sabres 
and  dirks,  and  all  superbly  dressed.  We 
were  desired  to  seat  ourselves  on  the  sofa, 
beside  these  chiefs,  before  whom  stood, 
in  groups,  an  equal  number  of  armed 
attendants,  and  were  treated  with  great 
respect  and  attention.  The  rich  Jew, 
Mellein  Yusef,  who  conducted  us  to  the 
presence  of  the  kihyah  bey,  seated  him¬ 
self  with  the  greatest  possible  humility 
on  the  floor  beneath  us,  at  the  feet  of  his 
superiors,  who  occupied  the  sofa,  first 
kneeling,  and  then  sitting  back,  while 
kneeling,  on  the  heels  and  soles  of  his 
feet,  with  these  and  his  hands  completely 
covered,  in  an  attitude  and  with  an  air 
of  the  most  abject  and  unqualified  hu¬ 
miliation.  Mr.  Bankes  was  dressed  as  a 
turkish  effendi,  or  private  or  unmilitary 
person  ;  I  still  continued  to  wear  the  less 
showy  garments  of  the  Christian  mer¬ 
chant,  ;  with  which  I  had  replaced  my 
Bedouin  garb.  The  rich  Jew  was  dressed 
in  the  most  costly  garments,  including 
Cashmere  shawls,  Russian  furs,  Indian 
silks,  and  English  broad  cloth ;  all, 
however,  being  of  dark  colours,  since 
none  but  the  orthodox  Mohammedans  are 
allowed  to  wear  either  green,  red,  yel¬ 
low,  azure,  or  white,  in  any  of  their  gar¬ 
ments,  which  are,  therefore,  however 
costly  in  the  material,  almost  restricted  to 


dark  browns,  blacks,  and  blues.  Among 
the  party  was  also  a  Moslem  dervish, 
with  a  patch-work  and  party-coloured 
bonnet,  of  a  sugar-loaf-shape,  and  his1 
body  scarcely  half  covered  with  rags  and 
tattered  garments,  his  naked  limbs  ob¬ 
truding  themselves  most  offensively,  and 
his  general  appearance  being  indecent  and 
disgusting.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  forcibly  with  the  different  modes 
of  reception  and  treatment  adopted  to¬ 
wards  us,  more  particularly  as  contrasted 
with  our  real  and  apparent  conditions. 
The  Jew,  who  was  by  far  the  wealthiest 
and  the  most  powerful  of  all  present, 
who  lived  in  the  most  splendid  house  in 
Damascus,  and  fed  from  his  table  more 
than  a5hundred  poor  families  every  day, 
who  literally  managed  the  great  machine 
of  government,  and  had  influence  enough, 
both  here  and  at  Constantinople,  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  removal  of  the  present  be/  from 
his  post,  if  he  desired  it,  was  obliged  to 
kneel  in  the  presence  of  those  who  could 
not  have  carried  on  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment  without  his  aid,  while  the  dervish, 
contemptible  alike  for  his  ignorance  and 
arrogant  assumption  of  superiority,  was 
admitted  to  the  seat  of  honour,  and,  with 
ourselves,  who  were  of  a  faith  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  their  own  as  the  Jew’s,  was 
served  with  coffee,  sherbet,  and  perfumes, 
and  treated  by  the  attendants  with  all  the 
marks  of  submission  and  respect. — 
Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab 
Tribe . 


LINDLEY  MURRAY’S  ADVEN¬ 
TURE  WITH  AN  ELEPHANT. 

When  I  was  in  England  in  the  year 
1771,  I  went  to  see  the  elephants  which 
were  kept  at  the  queen’s  stables,  Buck¬ 
ingham-house.  Whilst  I  was  gratifying 
myself  with  observing  the  huge  creatures, 
and  their  various  actions  and  peculiarities, 
I  took  occasion  to  withdraw  from  one  of 
them  a  part  of  the  hay,  which  he  was 
collecting  on  the  floor  with  his  proboscis. 
I  did  this  with  my  cane ;  and  watched  the 
animal  very  narrowly,  to  prevent  a  stroke 
from  him,  which  I  had  reason  to  expect. 
The  keeper  said  that  I  had  greatly  dis¬ 
pleased  the  elephant,  and  that  he  would 
never  forget  the  injury.  I  thought  but 
little  of  this  admonition  at  the  time. 
But  about  six  weeks  afterwards,  when  I 
accompanied  some  other  persons  on  a 
visit  to  the  elephants,  I  found  that, 
though  probably  several  hundred  people 
had  been  there  since  my  preceding  visit, 
the  animal  soon  recognised  me.  I  did 
not  attempt  to  molest  or  tease  him  at  all ; 
and  I  had  no  conception  of  any  concealed 
resentment.  On  a  sudden,  however. 
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when  I  was  supposed  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  his  proboscis,  he  threw  it  to¬ 
wards  me  with  such  violence,  that  if  it 
had  struck  me,  I  should  probably  have 
been  killed,  or  have  received  some  mate¬ 
rial  injury.  Happily  for  me,  I  per¬ 
ceived  his  intention,  and  being  very  ac¬ 
tive,  I  sprung  out  of  his  reach.  To  every 
other  person  present  he  was  gentle  and 
good  tempered  ;  and  his  enmity  to  me 
arose,  as  the  keeper  declared,  solely  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  little  affront 
which  I  had  formerly  put  upon  him. — 
Memoirs  of  Lindley  Murray. 


STUDY. 

Study  is  a  weariness  without  exercise,  a 
laborious  sitting  still,  that  racks  the  in¬ 
ward,  and  destroys  the  outward  man  ; 
that  sacrifices  health  to  conceit,  and 
clothes  the  soul  with  the  spoils  of  the 
body ;  and,  like  a  stronger  blast  of 
lightning,  not  only  melts  the  sword,  but 
also  consumes  the  scabbard. 

Nature  allows  men  a  great  freedom, 
and  never  gave  an  appetite  but  to  be  in¬ 
strumental  of  enjoyment,  nor  made  a 
desire,  but  in  order  to  the  pleasure  of  its 
satisfaction.  But  he  that  will  increase 
knowledge  must  be  content  not  to  enjoy  ; 
and  not  only  to  cut  off  the  extravagan¬ 
cies  of  luxury,  but  also  to  deny  the  law¬ 
ful  demands  of  convenience,  to  forswear 
delight,  and  look  upon  pleasure  as  his 
mortal  enemy. 

He  must  call  that  study  that  is  indeed 
confinement ;  he  must  converse  with  soli¬ 
tude  ;  walk,  eat,  and  sleep  thinking ; 
read  volumes,  devour  the  choicest  authors, 
and  (like  Pharaoh’s  kine)  after  he  has  de¬ 
voured  all,  look  lean  and  meagre.  He 
must  be  willing  to  be  weak,  sickly,  and 
consumptive  ;  even  to  forget  when  he  is 
hungry,  and  to  digest  nothing  but  what 
he  reads. 

He  must  read  much,  and  perhaps 
meet  little ;  turn  over  much  trash  for 
one  grain  of  truth  ;  study  antiquity  till 
he  feels  the  effects  of  it ;  and,  like  the 
cock  in  the  fable,  seek  pearls  in  a  dung¬ 
hill,  and  perhaps  rise  to  it  as  early. 
This  is— 

“  Esse  quod  Arcesilas  serumnosique  Soloties  : — 
to  be  always  wearing  a  meditating  coun¬ 
tenance,  to  ruminate,  mutter,  and  talk 
to  a  man’s  self  lor  want  of  better  com¬ 
pany;  in  short,  to  do  all  those  things 
which  in  other  men  are  counted  madness, 
but  in  a  scholar  pass  for  his  profession — 
South's  Sermons. 


ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 
DIET. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Esqui¬ 
maux,  and  the  people  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
live  entirely  on  flesh,  and  that  often 
raw,  and  yet  in  strength,  size,  and  cou¬ 
rage,  are  far  inferior  to  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  This  proves  that  animal  diet  does 
not  necessarily  confer  moral  and  physical 
energy.  Again,  vegetable  diet  is  not 
connected  with  weakness  and  cowaidice. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  subsisted  chiefly 
on  vegetable  preparations,  at  a  period 
when  their  valour  and  energy  rendered 
them  the  terror  and  admiration  of  sur¬ 
rounding  nations.  The  Irish  and  Scotch, 
who  are  not  weaker  than  ourselves,  live 
chiefly  on  vegetable  aliment.  The 
Swedes  under  Gustavus  and  Charles 
were  herbiverous  and  invincible.  The  Ne¬ 
groes,  distinguished  for  all  kinds  of  phy¬ 
sical  energy,  live  chiefly  in  the  same  way; 
and  so  do  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  whose 
agility  and  strength  were  found  infini- 
tively  to  surpass  those  of  our  stoutest 
sailors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  debilita¬ 
ting  effects  of  animal  food  are  altogether 
without  foundation  ;  there  is  not  a  ves¬ 
tige  of  evidence  that  any  period  ever 
existed  when  the  whole  human  race  ab¬ 
stained  from  flesh,  and  lived  in  a  state  of 
perfect  innocence  and  profound  repose. 
The  golden  age  of  immaculate  virtue 
is  but  the  creation  of  poetical  fancy,  or 
the  offspring  of  the  heated  brains  of  some 
visionary  enthusiasts.  That  the  use  of 
animal  food  is  consistent  with  the  utmost 
energy  both  of  mind  and  body,  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  every  individual. 
But  all  history  testifies  on  this  subject 
with  a  voice  from  which  there  is  no  ap¬ 
peal.  The  myriads  of  Hindoos  who  sub¬ 
sist  on  vegetable  diet  are  held  in  subjec¬ 
tion  by  a  few  hundreds  of  Europeans. 
When  the  ancien^  Romans  abandoned 
this  vegetable  diet,  they  did  not  decline 
in  moral  and  physical  energy,  or  in  poli¬ 
tical  power.  Look  at  the  diet  of  that 
nation,  which  has  produced  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  the  records  of 
the  human  race,  whether  in  literature, 
science,  political,  civil,  or  military  emi¬ 
nence  ;  the  country  of  Shakspeare,  New¬ 
ton,  Locke,  and  Milton.  With  such 
examples  before  us,  it  is  monstrously 
absurd  to  assert  that  animal  food  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  any  detrimental  effect  on  the 
developement  and  powers  of  the  human 
mind  and  body. — Griffith's  Translation 
of  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom. 


POWER  OF  THE  MUSCLES. 
One  of  the  most  wonderful  properties  of 
the  muscles  is  the  extraordinary  force 
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they  exert,  although  they  are  composed 
of  such  slender  threads  or  fibres.  The 
following  facts  in  relation  to  this  point, 
ate  demonstrated  by  the  celebrated  Bo- 
relli,  in  his  work,  De  Motu  Animalium. 
When  a  man  lifts,  with  his  teeth,  a 
weight  of  two  hundred  pounds,  with  a 
rope  fastened  to  the  jaw  teeth,  the  muscles 
named  Temporalis  and  Massetes,  with 
Which  people  chew,  and  which  perform 
this  work,  exert  a  force  of  above  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  weight.  If  any  one 
hanging  his  ’arm  directly  downwards, 
lifts  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds  with  the 
third  or  last  joint  of  his  thumb,  the 
muscle  which  bends  the  thumb,  and 
bears  that  weight,  exerts  a  force  of  about 
three  thousand  pounds.  When  a  man, 
Standing  upon  his  feet,  leaps  or  springs 
forward  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  if  the 
weight  of  such  a  man  be  one  hundred 
aiid  fifty  pounds,  the  muscles  employed  in 
that  action  Will  exert  a  force  two  thou¬ 
sand  times  greater  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  force 
of  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  heart  at  each  pulse  or  contraction,  by 
which  it  protrudes  the  blood  out  of  the 
arteries  into  the  veins,  exerts  a  force  of 
above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. — 
Dick's  Christian  Philosopher. 

fHtsceUaiu'es. 


THE  QUERN 

Was  once  the  only  mill  for  corn-grinding 
used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It 
is  still  in  use  among  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia. 
This  rude  instrument  is  composed  of  two 
stones  of  granite.  The  undermost  stone 
is  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  com¬ 
monly  hollowed  to  the  depth  of  six  inches. 
This  hollow  is  of  equal  depth  and  dia¬ 
meter.  Within  this  is  placed,  horizon¬ 
tally,  a  smooth  round  flag,  about  four 
inches  thick,  and  so  fitted  to  the  cavity, 
that  it  can  just  revolve  with  ease.  Through 
the  centre  of  this  revolving  flag  there  is 
bored  a  hole  for  conveying  the  grain.  In 
the  lower  stone,  and  exactly  in  the  centre 
Of  its  cavity,  there  is  fixed  a  wooden  pin, 
on  which  the  upper  stone  is  placed  in 
such  exact  equiponderance,  that,  though 
there  be  some  friction  from  their  contact, 
a  little  force  applied  will  make  the  upper 
flag  revolve  for  several  times,  when  there 
is  no  grain  underneath.  On  the  surface 
of  the  upper  flag,  and  near  the  edge,  are 
two  or  three  holes,  just  deep  enough  to 
hold  in  its  place  the  stick  by  which  it  is 
turned  round.  The  working  of  this  mill 
was  left  to  the  women,  two  of  whom  sat 
upon  the  ground  with  the  quern  between 
them,  and,  singing  loudly  some  mountain 
melody,  performed  their  work,  the  one 


turning  round  the  upper  flag,  -with  the 
thivel  plaeed  in  one  of  the  holes,  and  the 
other  dropping  the  corn  (previously  dried) 
through  the  large  hole.  This  rude  mill 
was  common  among  the  Celtic  nations, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history, 
of  which  we  have  any  account  that  can  be 
relied  on  ;  and,  without  question,  it  is  to 
this  simple  instrument  that  we  are  to  look 
for  an  explanation  of  our  Saviour’s  pro¬ 
phecy  of  44  two  women  grinding  at  a 
mill.”  In  corroboration  of  this  remark, 
we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
saw  one  worked  in  Nazareth,  the  earliest 
residence  of  Jesus  Christ.  44  Two  wo¬ 
men,”  he  observes, 44  seated  on  the  ground, 
opposite  to  each  other,  held  between  them 
two  round  flat  stones,  such  as  are  seen  in 
Lapland,  and  such  as  are  in  Scotland 
called  querns >  *  *  *  *  In  the  centre 

of  the  upper  stone  was  a  cavity  for  pour¬ 
ing  in  the  corn  ;  and,  by  the  side  of  this, 
an  upright  wooden  handle  for  moving  the 
stone.  As  the  operation  began,  one  of 
the  women,  with  her  right  hand,  pushed 
this  handle  to  the  woman  opposite,  who 
again  sent  it  to  her  companion  ;  thus 
communicating  a  rotatory  and  very  rapid 
motion  to  the  upper  stone,  their  left  hands 
being  employed  all  the  while  in  supply¬ 
ing  fresh  corn,  as  fast  as  the  bran  and 
flour  fell  from  the  sides  of  the  machine.” 

The  law  of  Scotland  attempted,  itt 
vain,  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  quern. 
So  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  III., 
in  the  year  1284,  it  was  enacted,  44  That 
na  man  shall  presume  to  grind  quheir, 
maisloch,  or  rye,  with  hand-mylnes,  ex¬ 
cept  he  be  compelled  by  storm,  and  be  in 
lack  of  mylnes  quhiik  should  grind  the 
samen.  And,  in  this  case,  if  a  man  grinds 
at  hand-mylnes,  he  shall  give  the  threttein 
measure  as  multer  (fine) ;  and  gif  any 
man  contravein  this  our  prohibition,  he 
shall  tyne  his  hand-mylnes  perpetuallie.” 

Dr.  Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dictionary. 


MADAME  DU  DEFFAND  AND 
PRESIDENT  HENAULT. 

These  two  celebrated  persons  were  both 
complaining  one  day  of  the  continual  in¬ 
terruptions  which  they  met  with  from  the 
society  in  which  they  lived.  44  How 
happy  would  one  be,”  said  the  marquise, 
44  to  have  a  whole  day  to  ourselves  !” 
They  agreed  to  try  whether  this  was  not 
possible ;  and  at  last,  found  a  small  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  Thuilleries,  belonging  to  a 
friend,  which  was  unoccupied,  and  where 
they  proposed  to  meet.  They  arrived  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  separate  conveyances,  about 
eleven  in  the  forenoon ;  appointed  their 
carriages  to  return  at  twelve  at  night ; 
and  ordered  dinner  from  a  trateur.  The 
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rooming  was  passed  entirely  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  both,  in  effusions  of  love  and 
friendship.  44  If  every  day,”  said  the 
one  to  the  other,  44  were  to  be  like  this, 
life  would  be  too  short.”  Dinner  came; 
and  before  four  o’clock  sentiment  had 
given  place  to  gaiety  and  wit.  About  six, 
the  marquise  looked  at  the  clock.  44  They 
play  Athalie  to-night,”  said  she, 44  and  the 
new  actress  is  to  make  her  appearance.” 
44  I  confess,”  said  the  president,  44  that, 
if  I  were  not  here,  I  should  regret  not 
seeing  her.”  44  Take  care,  president,” 
said  the  marquise  ;  44  what  you  say  is 
really  an  expression  of  regret ;  if  you  had 
been  as  happy  as  you  profess  to  be,  you 
would  not  have  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  being  at  the  representation  of  Athalie .” 
The  president  vindicated  himself,  and 
ended  with  saying,  44  is  it  for  you  to  com¬ 
plain,  when  you  was  the  first  to  look  at 
the  clock,  and  to  remark  that  Athalie  was 
acted  to-night  ?  There  is  no  clock  for 
those  who  are  happy.”  The  dispute 
grew  warm,  they  became  more  and  more 
out  of  humour  with  one  another ;  and, 
by  seven,  they  wished  most  earnestly  to 
separate ;  that  was  impossible.  44  Ah  !” 
said  the  marquise,  44  I  cannot  stay  here 
till  twelve  o’clock ;  five  hours  longer ! 
what  a  punishment!”  There  was  a 
screen  in  the  room  ;  the  marquise  seat¬ 
ed  herself  behind  it,  and  left  the  rest 
of  the  room  to  the  president.  The  pre¬ 
sident,  piqued  at  this,  takes  a  pen,  writes 
a  note  full  of  reproaches,  and  throws  it 
over  the  screen.  The  marquise  picks  up 
the  note,  goes  in  search  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  writes  an  answer  in  the  sharpest 
terms.  At  last,  twelve  o’clock  arrived  ; 
and  each  hurried  off  separately,  fully  re¬ 
solved  never  to  try  the  same  experiment 
again. 

TRIAL  BY  FIRE. 

The  Druids  had  recourse  to  the  ordeal  of 
fire,  in  cases  where  the  innocence  of  the 
accused  person  could  not  be  ascertained 
by  evidence.  They  obliged  him  to  walk 
barefooted  on  the  ashes  and  embers  of  the 
Samh-theine ,  or  fire  of  peace.  If  they 
had  any  grounds  for  supposing  him  in¬ 
nocent,  and  if  yet  the  multitude  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  an  opinion  of  his  guilt,  they, 
to  make  a  shew  of  rigour  and  impartiality, 
assed  sentence  of  punishment  on  him ; 
ut,  with  the  craftiness  of  their  character, 
and  the  ever-scheming  trickery  of  their 
profession,  they  privately  provided  him 
with  an  ointment  well  known  among  the 
ancients,  (see  Ovid,  book  ii.  fable  1,  and 
Scrvius,  on  line  78  of  the  eleventh  /Eneid,) 
and  among  modern  jugglers,  by  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  which  to  his  feet  and  hands 
he  could  go  through  the  ordeal  uninjured, 


and  thus  establish  his  innocence.  Dr. 
Smith  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  might  have  seen  this  trial 
among  the  nations  he  travelled  through, 
alludes  to  it  in  1  Cor.  ch.  iii.  15. 

Dr.  Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dictionary. 


®be  ©atbevtr. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.” — Wotton 

CLERICAL  PUNNING. 

On  the  day  previous  to  a  very  recent  or¬ 
dination,  the  coach  did  not  arrive  till  half 
an  hour  after  the  usual  time.  In  the 
coach,  however,  were  two  very  important 
articles,  one  in  the  shape  of  a  deacon, 
(who  ought  to  have  made  his  appearance 
long  before,)  and  a  fish  for  the  bishop 
ordination  dinner.  The  young  clergy¬ 
man  received  a  very  severe  reprimand^ 
and  his  lordship  made  a  gracious  apology 
for  the  delay  of  his  dinner.  Upon  which 
the  tardy  candidate  remarked,  with  the 
utmost  gravity,  that  both  himself  and  the 
fish  had  come  in  sufficient  time  to  get 
into  hot  icater. 


EPIGRAM. 

Frank  once  ask’d  a  friend,  u  Don’t  you 
think  I  speak  well, 

Though  I  ne’er  take  a  book  from  its 
shelf?” 

44  How  the  talent  you’ve  gain’d,”  said  his 
friend,  44  I  can’t  tell, 

But  l  own  you  speak  well — of  your¬ 
self 


PLEASURE. 

It  was  the  remark  of  Langier,  a  physL 
cian  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  at  the., 
age  of  25  we  kill  pleasure ;  at  30,  we 
enjoy  it ;  at  40,  we  husband  it ;  at  50, 
we  hunt  after  it ;  and  at  60,  we  regret  it. 


A  NATURAL  CONCLUSION. 

The  lottery’s  ’puffed  its  latest  sigh, 
And  kick’d  its  latest  prance  ; 

Well,  ’tis  no  wonder  that  should  die 
Which  only  liv’d  by  chance. 


A  celebrated  epicure,  who  had  hired 
a  new  cook,  made  a  singular  demand  On  a' 
very  respectable  fire-office,  in  which  he 
was  insured.  The  cook,  by  carelessness, 
or  want  of  skill  in  his  profession,  entirely 
spoiled  a  dinner  he  was  ordered  to  prepare 
for  a  large  party.  The  modem  Helioga- 
balus  made  application  fox  thirty  pounds, 
the  value  of  goods  damaged  by  Jire  on  his 
premises !  j  .  . .  .  > 
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.A  GUINEA  DEARLY  EARNED. 


The  parish-clerk  of  Winkleigh  has  a 
salary  of  a  guinea  per  annum  for  winding 
up  the  church-clock  daily.  To  earn  this 
sum  he  has  to  travel  102  miles,  ascend 
arid  descend  20,000  steps,  and  haul  up 
18  tons  weight  3,600  yards. 


A  Frenchman  bein<*  troubled  with  the 
gout,  was  asked  what  difference  there  was 
between  that  and  the  rheumatism.  u  One 
very  great  difference,”  replied  monsieur. 
“  Suppose  you  take  one  vise,  you  put 
your  finger  in,  you  turn  de  screw  till  you 
bear  him  no  longer — dat  is  de  rheuma - 
tis :  den  spose  you  give  him  one ,  turn 
more — dat  is  de  gout.” 


The  first  visit  Mademoiselle  Claironpaid 
Voltaire,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  ex¬ 
claiming,  in  the  words  of  Amenaide, 
“  Oh,  my  protecting  God  !”  Voltaire, 
somewhat  astonished,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  her,  and  said,  gravely,  u  Now  that 
we  are  both  on  a  level,  how  are  you  ?” 


When  Dimond  (author  of  the  Found¬ 
ling  of  the  Forest ,  <|  c.)  was  manager  of 
the  Bath  theatre,  his  boxkeeper  and  P — , 
a  member  of  the  orchestra,  agreed  one 
evening  to  disguise  themselves  in  gro¬ 
tesque  dresses  for  the  amusement  of  a 
snug  party.  It  was  then  remarked  that 
the  boxkeeper  looked  like  the  Jack  of 
Clubs  ;  but  P —  wittily  observed,  he  more 
nearly  resembled  a  Knave  of  Diamonds , 
(Dimond’s.) 


Barnveldt,  of  Holland,  left  two  sons 
in  considerable  employments,  who,  being 
deprived  of  them  by  prince  Maurice,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  his  life. 
One  was  beheaded,  and  the  other  made 
his  escape.  When  the  mother  of  him 
who  was  taken  and  condemned  fell  at  the 
feet  of  Maurice,  supplicating  his  life,  the 
prince  expressed  his  surprise,  that  she 
who  had  refused  to  ask  her  husband’s 
pardon,  should  condescend  to  intercede 
in  behalf  of  her  son.  “  I  did  not  ask 
pardon  for  my  husband,”  said  the  mother, 
with  a  noble  spirit,  “  because  he  was  in¬ 
nocent  ;  I  ask  it  for  my  son,  because  he 
is  guilty.” 


There  is  no  private  house  in  which 
people  can  enjoy  themselves  so  well  as  at 
a  capital  tavern.  Let  there  be  ever  so 
great  plenty  of  good  things,  ever  so  much 
grandeur,  ever  so  much  elegance,  ever  so 
much  desire  that  every  body  should  be 
easy,  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  j 


there  must  always  be  some  degree  of  care 
and  anxiety.  The  master  of  the  house  is 
anxious  to  entertain  his  guests ;  the  guests 
are  anxious  to  be  agreeable  to  him  ;  and 
no  man,  but  a  very  impudent  dog  indeed, 
can  as  freely  command  what  is  in  another 
man’s  house  as  if  it  were  his  own ; 
whereas  at  a  tavern  there  is  a  general  free¬ 
dom  from  anxiety.  You  are  sure  you 
are  welcome  ;  and  the  more  noise  you 
make,  the  more  trouble  you  give,  and  the 
more  good  things  you  call  for,  the  wel- 
comer  you  are.  No  servant  will  attend 
you  with  the  alacrity  which  waiters  do, 
who  are  incited  by  the  prospect  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  reward  in  proportion  as  they 
please.  No,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  which 
has  yet  been  contrived  by  man,  by  which 
so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a 
good  tavern  or  inn.— Dr.  Johnson. 


RHYME  AND  REASON. 

Thomas  Corneille  lodged  in  the 
same  house  with  his  brother,  Peter  Cor¬ 
neille.  When  Peter  wanted  a  rhyme,  he 
called  to  his  brother  Thomas.  When 
Thomas  wanted  a  thought,  he  called  to 
his  brother  Peter. 


TO  COliltESPON DENTS. 

W.  L's  drawing  has  been  received,  and  is  laid 
out  for  the  engraver 

.  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  has  our  best  thanks,  but 
ye  cannot  give  two  engravings  of  the  same  ob¬ 
ject.  The  promised  sketch,  however,  will  be 
very  acceptable. 

P.  T.  W. ;  Jacobus;  and  A.  B.  C.  (whose 
former  paper,  alluded  to  in  his  letter,  we  are  sor¬ 
ry  to  say  has  been  mislaid)  in  an  early  number. 

For  drawings  from  H.  ATE.  we  are  thank¬ 
ful.  The  sketch,  received  last,  shall  be  engra¬ 
ved,  and  if  a  complete  description  could  be  for¬ 
warded  to  us,  we  should  be  most  obliged 

The  following  are  under  consideration : — 
J.  G.  S  ;  Rivet ;  J.  W.  J.  Bunion ;  W.  G. 
Bennion  ;  T.  G. ;  TV.  S.  ;  Lara;  and  Malvina. 

We  wish  to  hear  again  from  S.  W.  W. 

The  Parting  is  sufficiently  tender,  and  The 
Fetch  sufficiently  horrifying ;  nevertheless  we 
decline  placing  them  in  the  columns  of  the  Miu- 
ror.  We  must  add,  however,  the  ******  are 
truly  sublime. 

Lines  to  the  Oppressed  Israelites  in  Turkey  ; 
The  Margate  Steam  Boat;  G.  W.  A  ;  and 
Stanzas  on  the  Funeral  of  Rebecca  Somebody, 
a  Wanton  Suicide,  &c,  &c,  we  are  compelled 
to  reject. 

Eva's  Epigram  may  have  a  point,  but  we  do 
not  know  where  to  find  it. 

Early  decision  shall  be  given  to  the  following 
articles,  which  have  just  reached  us: — felix; 
&  W.  N. ;  W.  C — y;  Guibert ;  A.  M;  and 
J.  E.  S. 


Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,)  and  sold 
by  alt  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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We  nave  oeen  favoured  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  visited  the  plains  of  Waterloo 
during  the  past  summer  with  a  French 
print  accurately  representing  the  colossal 
lion,  which  was  placed  on  its  pedestal  the 
30th  of  October,  1826.  The  above  en¬ 
graving  of  this  monument,  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  memorable  battle, 
is  a  pleasing  and  correct  view,  and  its  ex¬ 
act  situation  in  the  field  is  thus  described 
by  our  correspondent : — “  In  the  distance 
is  the  immense  mound  on  which  is  placed 
the  British  and  Belgic  lion,  manufactured 
at  the  court  foundery  in  Brussels.  The 
mound  is  a  spiral  pyramid,  and  the  sum¬ 
mit  is  reached  by  a  road  ten  feet  wide. 
The  monument  on  the  right  is  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon, 
which  has  an  inscription  ;  and  that  on  the 
left  is  to  the  memory  of  some  officers  o. 
the  German  legion.  The  road  between 
them  is  the  turnpike  to  Nivelles,  which 
cuts  through  the  centre  of  the  field.  The 
spectator  is  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Brussels,  through  Waterloo,  and  over 
Mount  JSt.  Jean,  in  the  rear  of  the  field.” 

Near  the  tomb  of  Sir  Alexander  Gor¬ 
don  stood  the  celebrated  Wellington  Tree , 
which  was,  some  time  since,  purchased 
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by  a  gentleman,  and  transferred  to  his 
own  garden  in  England. 

On  the  monument  raised  to  the  memory 
of  the  German  legion,  is  an  inscription  in 
these  words ; 

STo  tfje  ifHcmovp 
Of  their  Companions  in  Arms 
who  gloriously  fell  on  the  memorable 
18th  day  of  June,  1815, 

This  Monument 
is  erected  by  the  Officers  of 
The  King’s  German  Legion. 

The  names  of  the  officers  wrho  fell  are  re¬ 
corded  on  the  three  other  sides  of  the 
column. 

It  is  remarked  in  a  very  interesting 
quarto  volume,  embellished  with  nume¬ 
rous  coloured  engravings  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  and  other  views  of  the  field  and 
village  of  Waterloo,  entitled,  41  Here  and 
There  over  the  Water,  being  Cullings  in 
a  Trip  to  the  Netherlands,”  that  from  the 
point  on  which  stands  the  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  German  Legion,  u  a 
view  is  embraced  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  field  of  battle,  including  the  positions 
of  the  British  and  French  armies,  vis. — 
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the  two  ridges  running  parallel  with  each 
other,  between  which 

‘  They  cried  Havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war;’ 

and  one  cannot  but  feel  rivetted  to  the  spot 
in  the  contemplation  of 

*  The  feats  that  were  done  that  day,’ 

(which  must  be  in  every  Briton’s  mind 
4  freshly  remembered,)  and  in  comparing 
the  tremendous  hurly-burly,  roar  of  can¬ 
non,  clash  of  arms,  and  dreadful  slaughter 
of  that  day,  with  the  present  peaceful  face 
of  the  landscape,  and  the  soft  silence  that 
reigns  around,  which,  excepting  when  it 
is  occasionally  slightly  broken  by  the 
notes  of  some  little  warbler,  the  deep  caw¬ 
ing  of  a  passing  crow,  or  the  distant  che'er- 
ful  voices  of  the  parti- coloured  peasants 
engaged,  perhaps,  in  harvest,  is 

1  Cairo  and  .unruffled  as  a  summer  sea, 

While  not  a -breath  of  wind  flies  o’er  its  sur¬ 
face.’  ” 


EPICISM. 

(For  the  Mirror,  j 

Sweeter,  O  hard  divine,  thy  numbers  seem, 
Thao  to  the  scorched  swain  the  cooling  stream, 
Or  soft  on  fragrant  flo.w 'rets 'to  recline, 

And  the  tired  limbs  to  balmy  sleep  resign. 

Beattie’s  5th  Pastoral  of  Virgil. 
Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain, 

Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour 
The  rocks,  and, nodding  groves,  rebellow  to  the 
roar.  Gray. 

44  Hotv  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kind- 
leth  !”  How  great  an  event  a  little  cause 
produceth  !  The  other  day,  while  plod¬ 
ding  along,  the  heavens  began  to  44  drop 
fatness”  rather  too  plentifully  for  my 
threadbare  envelope,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  I 
had  scarcely  entered  ere  he  cried  44  Apro¬ 
pos  !  just  the  thing  !  you  must  go  with 
me.”- — 44  Where  ?” — -44  Why  I’ll  tell  you ; 
an  amateur  poet  of  my  acquaintance  has 
been  a  long,  very  long  time  past  compo¬ 
sing  an  epic  poem  ;  it  is  now  completed, 
and  to-day  he  intends  to  submit  it  to  the 
perspicacity  of  a  few  critical  friends.  In 
short,  I  and  many  more  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  dinner,  and  you  must  accompany 
me,” — 44  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must.  But 
do  tell  me  something  about  him  ;  you 
know  my  mauvaise  honte.”—“  Oh  J  in 
the  first  place,  he  is  very  vain,  so  much 
so,  that  you  must  call  him  Mr.  Milton.” 
— 44  Indeed  !  Why  so  ?”— 44  He  wrote  a 
poem  once,  which  he  conceived  to  be  so 
exact  an  imitation  of  Milton’s  poetry, 
that  he  has  ever  since  considered  Milton 
his  literary  cognomen.” — 44  Well,  it’s 
no  worse  than  latinizing  his  name,  as 
quondam  scholars  did.” — 44  True.” 

The  rain  had  now  subsided  ;  we  es¬ 


sayed  to  march,  and  with  flattering  anti¬ 
cipations  hastened  to  the  banquet.  The 
company  was  grave,  sedate,  and  all  of  the 
masculine  gender.  Little  was  said  during 
dinner,  but  much  was  done'*  a  most  un- 
philosophical  practice.  How  could  the 
inner  man  be  capable  of  appreciating  epic, 
when  the  outer  man  had  been  clogged 
with  so  much  adventitious  matter  ?  Some 
of  the  guests  seemed  eminent  professors 
of  perpotation.  My  host  was  old,  but 
still  a  literary  enthusiast.  His  poetic  fire 
had  increased  with  his  corporeal  frigor. 
He  feasted  on  earth,  but  he  lived  in 
empyrean. 

Dinner  over,  desultory  conversation 
ensued;  at  length  Mr.  M.  said,  44  You 
know,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  many  years 
engaged  on  an  epic  poem.  I  have  never 
divulged  the  subject,  lest  it  might  lead  to 
competition — which  is  very  unpleasant, 
you  know.  The  poem  is  now  finished, 
and  I  shall  read  it  over,  hoping  that  any 
gentleman  will  offer  any  remarks  he  may 
think  proper.  Of  course  you  will  make 
some  allowances,  being  an  epic;  indeed, 
it  is  rather  an  epical  ode.  The  subject  is 
the  solar  eclipse  of  1715.*  We  mustn't 
come  too  near  our  own  times.” — 44  Ah  !” 
said  one,  44  I  wrote  some  stanzas  on  a 
solar  eclipse  myself.” — 44  But  not  an 

epic,”  said  M _ 44  Oh,  no,  no!”  — 

44Well,”  continued  M.  44  I’ve  wrote  an 
epic,  which  I  will  now  read  (hem  !)  on 
the  great  solar  eclipse  of  1715.” — 44  Sir,” 
said  a  gentleman,  44  would  it  not  be  more 
poetic  to  say,  on  the  obumbration  of 
Phoebus  ?” — 44  Certainly,”  said  another. 
— -4t  Well,”  said  M.  44  we’ll  settle  that 
after  the  poem  is  gone  through.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  a  bold  address.  Gentlemen, 
excuse  my  want  of  elocution  : — . 

0  thou  eclipsed  orb ,  who  shines  so  bright  l 

Thou  turnest  all  our  darkness  into — night  ! 

44  What,  sir  ?”, — 44  I  beg  pardon  ;  it 
is  ‘darkness  into  light.''” — 44  Oh  !  very 
good.” — 44  Pray,  Mr.  M.”  said  one, 
44  how  can  an  eclipsed  orb  shine  bright  ?” 
— 44  Why,  sir,  the  orb  shines  as  bright  as 
ever,  though  we  can't  see  it ;  it  is  a  learned 
idea.” — 44  So  I  see,  sir,  and  very  sublime. 
Noble  prosopopoeia!”  — 44  But,  sir,” 
said  a  critic,  44  you  have  indulged  in  li¬ 
centious  expression ;  you  say,  4  O  thou 
who  shines  !’  it  should  be  shinest .” — 
44  Yes,”  said  M. 44  but  the  measure  won’t 
allow  it.  The  words  must  vail  to  the 
idea.” — 44  Sir,  they  should  not,  they  must 
not ;  you  say,  thou  turnest,  why  not  thou 

*  To  account  for  Mr.  M’s.  choice,  I  would  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  eclipse  of  1715  was  total,  arid 
that  the  darkness  was  so  great,  that  the  stars  ap¬ 
peared.  An  excellent  paper  respecting  it  by 
l)r.  Halley,  is  printed  in  Phil.  Tran,  for  1715. 
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shinest  ?”  — . “  It  can’t  be  altered  just 
now,  however,”  replied  M. — 44  Sir,”  said 
another,  44  you  have  put  the  reverse  of  the 
fact ;  an  eclipse  turns  our  light  to  dark¬ 
ness,  not  all  our  darkness  into  light.” — 

44  Oh,  yes,”  said  M.  44  it  does  when  it  is 
subsiding.” — “  Well,  go  on,  sir,”  said 
two  or  three. 

“  On  our  dark  ball,  thy  beatific  beams. 

Impinge  in  ever-during  lucent  streams.” 

44  Beautifully  harmonious  !”  cried  one. 
— “Very  incorrect!”  cried  another. — 

“  Pray,  sir,  if  4  beatific  beams  in  lucent 
streams’  impinge  on  our  globe,  how  can 
it  be  a  4  dark  ballV  ” — 44  It  is  dark 
while  the  eclipse  lasts.” — 44  Yes,  so  it  is, 
but  then  no  beams  flow  from” — 44  Oh, 
yes  they  do!” — 44  Well,  but  they  don’t 
impinge  on  our  dark  ball.”  — 44  I  am 
thinking,”  said  one,  44  it  may  be  appli¬ 
cable  at  those  places  where  the  eclipse 
was  not  seen.” — 44  Pooh,  pooh,”  rejoined 
another,  44  there  the  ball  was  not  dark.” 
— 44  It  is  truly,”  said  M., 44  a  moot  point ; 
but  it’s  a  fine  expression,  an’t  it  ?” — 

Sublime !”  cried  one,  44  but  too  ob¬ 
scure.” — 44  Obscure  !”  cried  M.,  “  why 
obscurity  is  a  source  of  the  sublime.” — 
<4  Aye,  very  good.” — 44  But,  M.,”  said 
another,  44  how  can  the  lucent  streams  be 
ever-during ;  we  have  night,  you  know  ?” 
— 44  Sir,”  replied  M.,  44  they  are  ever- 
during  on  our  globe,  though  not  on  any 
particular  part  of  it.” — 44  But  the  vulgar, 
you  know,  won’t  see  this.” — 44  Oh,  the 
d — 1  take  the  vulgar ;  who  writes  for 
them  ?” — 44  I  think,”  said  an  ancient, 
very  gravely,  44  you  have  asserted  too 
much  when  you  say,  4  the  beams  impinge 
in  streams  ;’  how  do  you  know  this  ?” — 
44  From  Newton’s  Principia ,”  said  M — 
44  Yes,  but  I  hold  the  sun  to  be  an  effi¬ 
cient,  not  an  emanative  cause ;  with  Euler, 
I  hold  that  it  produces  certain  vibrations 
in  a  certain  fluid,  which  certainly  produce 
light ;  for  that  certain  vibrations” — 
44  Oh,  nonsense,”  cried  M.,  44  what  have 
fluids,  &c.  to  do  with  it  ?” — 44  As  a  me¬ 
dium,”  replied  the  other. — 44  Oh,  that 
don’t  matter;  it’s  sublime,  that’s  enough, 
that’s  what  I  aim’d  at.” — 44  Proceed,  sir,” 
said  several  voices. — 44  Gentlemen,  you 
know  I  much  admire  adapting  the  sound 
to  the  sense.  I  have  attempted  it  in  the 
following  lines  ;  I  purposely  altered  the 
measure : — 

Pegasus  cannot  reach  thee, 

Thou  elegant  shiny  thing. 

Thy - 

44  Sir,  sir,  what  is  meant  by  its  being 
out  of  the  reach  of  Pegasus  ?” — •“  Sim¬ 
ply  this,”  answered  M.,  44  that  all  the 
poet’s  flights  cannot  arrive  at  it — that  is, 
can’t  describe  it  adequately,” — 44  Pray, 
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sir,”  asked  one,  44  is  not  4  elegant  shiny 
thing’  rather  puerile  ?” — 44  Oh  no,  sir, 
very  pleasing  expression  indeed.” — 44  I 
still  think,  sir,  that  4  beautiful  shining* 
would  be  better  ;  beautiful  is  sweeter  than 
elegant.” — 44  But  the  participle  is  worse 
than  the  adjective,”  rejoined  M. — 44  Well, 
well,  go  on,  Mr.  Milton.” — 44  I  must  re¬ 
peat  the  first  two  lines,  gentlemen  : — 

“  Pegasus  cannot  reach  thee, 

Thou  elegant  shiny  thing. 

Thy  constant  regular  motions, 

Make  all  the  heavens  ring.” 

44  Sir,  what  is  this,”  cried  one  ;  44  how 
do  the  heavens  ring?”  — 44  What  sir, 
don’t  you  see  ?  This  is  a  very  delicate 
allusion  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,”  re¬ 
plied  M.  ;  44  that  divine,  celestial  har¬ 
mony  !” —  “  But,”  said  a  gentleman, 

44  the  sun  is  stationary  ;  it  has  not  con¬ 
stant  regular  motions.” — 44  But  it  appears 
to  move,”  rejoined  M. ;  44  and  you  know, 
sir,  that  poetry  has  more  to  do  with  ap¬ 
pearances  than  realities.” — 44  True,  but 
it  may  lead  to  erroneous  conceptions.” — ■ 
“That  is  n'importe;  it  is  a  pleasing  idea,” 
said  M. — 44  I  will  just  hint,”  said  one, 
“  that  4  constant  regular  motions’  may 
awaken  a  vulgar  idea ;  suppose  you  say 
‘  harmonious  heavenly  motions.’  ”  — 
“  Well,  I  shall  think  of  that,”  replied 
M.  44  You  will  see,  gentlemen,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  44  in  the  third  line,  how  finely  the 
sound  suits  the  sense ;  nay,  it  echoes  the 
sense.” — 44  Sir,”  said  a  critic,  44  I  think 
that  line  very  rugged.” — 4‘  No  !  it  is 
lively  ;  it  is  indicative  of  pernicity,  such 
as  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,”  re¬ 
joined  M. — 44  Well,  I  think,”  continued 
the  other,  44  it  expresses  laborious,  diffi¬ 
cile  motion.” — 44  And,  sir,”  cried  another, 
“  so  do  I ;  it  wants  more  labials,  less 
gutturals.” — This  was  a  moot  point  for 
three  or  four  hours ;  at  length  it  was  agreed 
to  let  the  poem  remain  in  statu  quo. 

This  protracted  debate  exhausted  that 
time  which  should  have  been  occupied  in 
criticising  Mr.  M.’s  poem.  Mr.  M., 
therefore,  declined  reading  more  at  pre¬ 
sent  ;  but  he  rose  and  said,  44  Gentlemen, 
I  will  just  inform  you,  that  I  most  pro¬ 
bably  shall  introduce  an  episode  on  the 
loves  of  the  sun  and  moon — a  fine  fiction  ! 
— rare  work  for  the  fancy  ! — also  a  duel 
between  Mars  and  Saturn.”  — 44  Long 
way  apart,  Mr.” — “  Oh,  ethereal  artillery 
will  cover  the  distance,”  said  M — 44  But, 
sir,  love  between  so  ancient  creatures  will 

be  rather  ludicrous,”  said  one _ 44  Oh,” 

cried  M.,  44  I  shall  carry  the  time  back 
two  or  three  thousand  years.” — 44  You 
must,  however,  avoid  the  classical  ages,” 
rejoined  the  former,  44  for  you  know  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  ancients  held  the  moon  to  be 
the  sun’s  sister,  who  consoled  the  world 
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for  her  brother’s  absence.  I  think  such 
an  episode  it  will  be  difficult  to  reduce  to 
any  thing  like  probability,” — “  Probabi¬ 
lity  !”  cried  M.,  “  what  does  that  mat¬ 
ter  ?”-— u  Besides,”  continued  the  other, 
their  love  must  be  a  species  of  Platonic 
love,  or  perhaps  a- — nondescript  species.” 
— ■“  Certainly  the  latter,”  said  M.,  “  as 
that  will  show  invention.  Sincere  love  is 
now  so  old-fashioned,  and  professed  love 
so  common,  that  I  must  strike  out  a  spe¬ 
cies  between  the  two.” — “  Very  good, 
sir,”  responded  most  of  the  company. 

Mr.  M.  now  solicited,  as  a  parting 
blessing,  the  opinions  of  u  every  indivi¬ 
dual  one  of  us”  on  his  performance.  For 
myself,  I  pleaded  inability,  and  happily 
this  was  a  sufficient  indulto.  The  com¬ 
pany  shortly  after  separated.  Although 
it  was  past  midnight’s  noon,  yet  the  poem 
had  been  but  very  partially  revealed.  I 
hear  it  is  to  be  remoulded  and  revised, 
and  that  it  will,  perhaps ,  be  ready  by  the 
next  grand  solar  eclipse,  that  is  to  say, 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  six. 


ARCHER  V. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  noble 
exercise  ir,  former  times,  made  it  one  of 
the  national  amusements  of  the  people, 
as  it  was  heretofore  the  safeguard  and  de¬ 
fence  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  dread  and 
terror  of  its  enemies.  This  long  neglect¬ 
ed  means  of  recreation  has,  it  appears, 
been  taken  up  very  warmly  this  summer, 
more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Taunton  ;  at  Harlow,  in  Essex  ;  Bury, 
in  Suffolk;  and  Westminster;  affording 
a  fair  promise  of  restoring  an  exercise  as 
remote  fiom  vice  and  effeminacy  as  it  is 
innocent  and  generous.  An  historical 
notice  may  therefore  be  acceptable. 

The  use  of  the  bow  is,  without  all 
doubt,  of  the  earliest  antiquity.  It  has 
likewise  been  the  most  universal  of  all 
weapons,  having  obtained  amongst  the 
most  barbarous  and  remote  people,  who 
had  the  least  communication  with  the  rest 
of  mankind.  The  figure  of  the  bow  is 
pretty  much  the  same  in  all  countries 
where  it  has  been  used  ;  for  it  has  gene¬ 
rally  two  inflexions  or  bendings,  between 
which,  in  the  place  where  the  arrow  is 
drawn,  is  a  right  line.  The  Grecian  bow 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  2,  of  which  form 
we  meet  with  many,  and  generally  adorn¬ 
ed  with  gold  or  silver.  The  Scythian  bow 
was  distinguished  from  the  bows  of 
Greece  and  other  nations,  by  its  incurva¬ 
tion,  which  was  so  great,  as  to  form  a 
half  moon  or  semicircle.  The  matter  of 


which  bows  were  made,  as  well  as  their 
size,  differed  in  different  countries.  The 
Persians  had  very  great  bows,  made  of 
reeds ;  and  the  Indians  had  also,  not 
only  arrows,  but  bows  made  of  the  reeds 
or  canes  of  that  country;  the  Lycian 
bows  were  made  of  the  cornel  tree  ;  and 
those  of  the  Ethiopians,  which  surpassed 
all  others  in  magnitude,  were  made  of  the 
palm-tree.  Though  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Romans  made  use  of  bows  in  the 
infancy  of  their  republic,  yet  they  after¬ 
wards  admitted  them  as  hostile  weapons, 
and  employed  auxiliary  archers  in  all 
their  wars.  In  drawing  the  bow,  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Grecians  did  not  pull  back  their 
hand  to  their  right  ear,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  modern  ages,  and  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  but  placing  their  bow  directly 
before  them,  returned  their  hand  upon 
their  breast.  This  was  also  the  custom 
of  the  Amazons. 

The  bow  is  a  weapon  of  offence  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  at  this  day  ;  and  in  Europe,  before 
the  invention  of  fire  arms,  a  part  of  the 
infantry  were  armed  with  bows.  Louis 
XI.  first  abolished  the  use  of  them  in 
France,  introducing  in  their  place,  the 
halberd,  pike,  and  broad  sword.  The 
long  bow  was  formerly  in  great  vogue  in 
England,  and  many  laws  were  made  to 
encourage  the  use  of  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it  had 
not,  however,  become  very,  common 
The  spear  at  this  time  was  the  chief 
weapon  employed  in  battle.  How 
soon  afterwards  the  English  became  so 
renowned  in  the  use  of  the  bow  may  be 
inferred  from  the  proclamation  of  Edward 
II.,  by  which  it  appears  it  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  even  at  that  early  period 

“  That,  it  would  redound  much  more 
to  the  credit  of  the  people  if  they  would, 
like  those  of  former  times,  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  archery,  instead  of  spending 
their  time  in  throwing  stones,  wood,  or 
iron  ;  in  playing  at  hand-ball,  foot-ball, 
or  club-ball ;  in  bull-baiting  and  cock- 
fighting,  or  in  any  more  useless  and  dis¬ 
honest  games.” 

The  army  of  Henry  V.  principally  con¬ 
sisted  of  archers,  insomuch  that  the  num¬ 
ber  amounted  to  24,000.  “  The  king,” 

says  Rymer,  “  paying  twenty  marks  a 
year  for  an  archer,  which  is  a  good  deal 
above  sixpence  a  day.”  In  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  archery,  it  was  enforced  by  Edward 
IV.  “  that  every  man  should  have  a  bow 
of  his  own  height;”  and  by  Henry  VII. 
it  was  ordered,  “  that  no  bows  were  to  be 
sold  at  a  higher  price  than  six  shillings 
and  four  pence. 

In  many  hospitals  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  among  the  articles  of  bene- 
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faction  recorded  upon  their  walls,  is  this 
singular  provision,  “  arms  for  the  boys,” 
which  signified  bows  and  arrows ;  and 
there  are  many  places  at  this  day,  for¬ 
merly  resorted  to,  for  the  practice  of  this 
noble  art,  distinguished  by  appellations 
which  indicate  their  ancient  usage  :  such 
as  Brentford  Butts,  Newington  Butts, 
and  many  others  of  the  like  denomina¬ 
tion.  These  were  ordered  to  be  erected 
in  every  parish. 

What  rendered  the  English  bowmen 
more  formidable  was  that  they  carried 
halberds  with  them,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  upon  occasion  to  engage  in  close 
fight  with  the  enemy.  In  the  reign  of 
llenry  VIII.  the  only  expedient  employ¬ 
ed  to  support  the  military  spirit  was  the 
reviving  and  extending  the  various  laws 
enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  archery, 
on  which  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  was 
supposed  to  depend.  Archery,  neverthe¬ 
less,  appears  to  have  fallen  into  fre¬ 
quent  disuse.  In  the  preamble  to  the 
i>3rd  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  appears  that  by 
the  intrusion  of  other  pernicious  games, 
archery  had  been  for  some  time  disused  ; 
10  revive  which  this  statute  was  made.  It 
seems  that  the  bows  of  the  best  kind  were 
made  of  yew  ;  and  that  this  wood  might 
be  readily  obtained,  for  this  purpose  yew 
trees  were  planted  in  churchyards.  The 
sons  of  those  only  who  were  persons  of 
fortune  and  fashion,  if  under  seventeen 
years  of  age,  were  permitted  to  use  such 
bows.  The  words  of  the  statute  are  sin¬ 
gular,  and  deserve  remark  : — “  No  per. 
son  under  seventeen  years,  except  he,  or 
his  father  or  mother,  have  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  to  the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds, 
or  be  worth  in  value  or  movables  the 
sum  of  forty  marks  sterling,  shall  shoot 
with  any  bow  of  yew,  which  shall  be 
bought  for  him,  after  the  feast  of  our 
Lady,  next  coming,  under  the  pain  to  lose 
and  forfeit  six  shillings  and  eight-pence.” 
This  statute  makes  provision  of  other 
kinds  of  wood  for  the  common  people,  in 
the  following  manner  : — u  To  the  intent 
that  every  person  may  have  bows  of  mean 
price,  be  it  enacted,  that  every  bowyer 
shall,  for  every  bow  that  he  maketh  of 
yew,  make  four  other  bows,  meet  to  shoot 
with,  of  elm,  wich,  hasill,  ash,  or  other 
wood,  apt  for  the  same,  under  pain  to 
lose  and  forfeit  for  every  such  bow  so 
lacking,  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and 
four-pence.”  It  seems  there  was  a  species 
of  yew  at  this  time  called  elk,  the  price  of 
which  is  thus  fixed  by  the  statute  : — 
“  Moreover,  no  bowyer  shall  sell  or  put 
to  sale  to  any  of  the  king’s  subjects,  anj 
bow  of  yew  of  the  tax  called  elk,  above 
the  price  of  three  shillings  and  four-pence, 
under  the  pain  to  forfeit  twenty  shillings 


for  every  bow  sold  above  the  said  price. 
From  these  several  considerations  which 
occur  in  this  statute,  we  can  trace  three 
resplendent  qualities,  courage,  strength, 
and  agility  ;  which  three  united,  inspire 
two  more,  generosity  and  magnanimity. 

F.  R.  Y. 


CURIOUS  FACTS  RELATING  TO 
INSANITY. 

( For  the  Mirror.  / 

According  to  Mr.  Haslam’s  statement, 
out  of  265  patients  in  Bethlem  Hospital, 
205  were  found  to  be  of  swarthy  com¬ 
plexion,  with  dark  or  brown  hair  ;  the 
remaining  60  were  of  a  fair  skin,  with 
light  brown  or  red  hair.  Dr.  Pinelle,  on 
examining  the  register  of  the  Bicetre, 
says,  that  he  found  inscribed  a  great 
many  monks  and  priests,  as  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  country  people,  who 
had  been  driven  beside  themselves  by 
horrid  pictures  of  futurity,  several  artists, 
as  sculptors,  painters,  and  musicians; 
some  versifiers  in  ecstacies  with  their  own 
productions  ;  a  pretty  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  advocates  and  attorneys ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  the  name  of  a  single 
person  accustomed  to  the  habitual  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  intellectual  faculties  ;  not  one 
naturalist,  or  natural  philosopher  of 
ability ;  no  chemist,  no  geometrician. 
In  England,  females  are  mere  subject  to 
insanity  than  men,  but  abroad,  the  case 
is  believed  to  be  reversed.  L’Estrange 
says,  “  A  fellow  in  a  madhouse  being 
asked  how  he  came  there  ?  Why,  says 
he,  the  mad  folks  abroad  are  too  many 
for  us,  and  so  they  have  mastered  all  the 
sober  people  and  cooped  them  up  here.” 
Poor  Nat.  Lee,  the  dramatic  poet,  was 
confined  in  Bedlam,  when  he  made  (says 
his  biographer,  Baker,)  that  famous 
witty  reply  to  a  coxcomb  scribbler,  who 
had  the  ciuelty  to  jeer  him  with  his  mis¬ 
fortune,  by  observing  that  it  was  an  easy 
thing  to  write  like  a  madman.  “  No,” 
said  Lee,  u  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  t® 
write  like  a  madman,  but  it  is  very  easy 
to  write  like  a  /oo/.” 

W. 


FORKS. 

( For  the  Mirror v' 

“  I  dine  with/oris  that  have  but  two  prongs.* 

Swift. 

Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  omans 
have  any  name  for  forks,  they  were  not 
used  by  the  ancients,  they  used  the  ligula , 
similar  to  our  spoons.  Formerly^  per¬ 
sons  of  rank  kept,  in  their  houses,  a 
carver.  The  Chinese  use  no  forks,  but 
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have  small  sticks  of  ivory  of  very  beau¬ 
tiful  workmanship,  inlaid  with  gold  and 
silver.  The  use  of  forks  was  first  known 
In  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  at  that  time  they  were  not 
very  common.  In  France,  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  even  at  court,  they 
Were  entirely  new.  Coryate,  the  traveller, 
is  said  to  be  the  first  person  who  used 
forks  in  England,  on  which  account 
(says  Beckmann)  he  was  called  by  way 
of  joke,  Furcifer.  In  many  parts  of 
Spain,  at  present,  forks  are  rarities. 
Among  the  Scots  Highlanders,  knives 
have  been  introduced  at  table  only  since 
the  Revolution.  Before  that  period  every 
man  had  a  knife  of  his  own,  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  his  dirk  or  dagger.  The  men 
cut  the  meat  into  small  morsels  for  the 
women,  who  then  put  them  into  their 
mouths  with  their  fingers.  The  use  of 
forks,  at  table,  was  at  first  considered  as 
a  superfluous  luxury ;  and,  therefore, 
they  were  forbidden  to  convents,  as  was 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  congregation  of 
St.  Mawe.  For  further  information,  I 
refer  the  curious  reader  to  Beckman’s 
“  Inventions,”  and  the  waiters  who  at¬ 
tended  at  the  late  civic  feast. 

P.  T.  "W 


ODE  TO  NOVEMBER. 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

Drawling,  dismal,  dark  November, 
Foggy,  frosty,  foul  by  fits ; 

Pray  make  way  for  old  December, 

Once  again  to  cheer  our  wits. 

Moping,  madd’ning,  melancholy, 
Murky,  moody,  murd ’ring  mirth. 

Marring  ev’ry  moment  jolly, 

Momus  might  perhaps  give  birth. 

Sleepy,  sullen,  sluggish,  sour, 

Slyly  shrouding  sunny  space  ; 

Prithee,  just  for  half  an  hour. 

Show  us  half  a  pleasant  face. 

Flanging,  drowning,  cut-throat  season, 
Frenchmen,  so  of  England  say. 

Might  we  not,  with  equal  reason. 

Bid  them  look  at  home,  I  pray  ? 

Drowsy,  dreary,  dingy,  dirty. 

Dullest  month  of  all  the  yeai  ; 

Thanks  to  time,  it’s  but  for  thirty , 

And  the  twenty-third  is  here. 

One  more  week,  and,  oh,  November, 
(W elcome  exit !)  we  shall  share. 

All  the  joys  of  gay  December, 

Ladies’  smiles  and  Christmas  fare. 

Jacobus. 


FRAGMENT. 

( bor  the  Mirror .) 

He  was  there— 

Prostrate  upon  the  gravemound  of  his  loved  one. 
In  the  pale  moon-light  streaming  on  the  sod, 
The  cold  dark  sod  that  veiled  the  icy  brow, 

That  now  no  more  might  throb  with  pensive 
thought 

Of  vanished  dreams,  that  came  not  true  vain 
clouds, 

Delusive  mists,  that  dim  fair  fancy’s  eye ; 

Those  airy  nothings  that  ensnare  the  soul  ! 
Clothed  as  in  spirits  light — in  purple  tint. 
Vermilion — gold— and  gayest  violet ! 

Of  rash  pursuit,  of  painted  butterfly — 

Which  the  hand  grasps  and  crushes ,  the  crushed 
heart 

Attains  its  hope,  the  panting  breathless  bosom 
Hath  found  its  wish  but  worthless.  Can  it  now 
Recall  the  elastic  soul,  that  springs  renewed, 
From  mould’ring  dust  and  smoking  ashes,  as 
The  bird*  flies  from  the  flame,  its  heart’s-biood 
fed, 

Aloft  to  heaven  to  find  new  sunshine  there  ? 

The  human  heart,  in  vain  must  struggle  with 
Its  sad,  its  cheerless  fate — as  owl  must  sit. 

On  the  fallen  fragment  of  its  ruin  wall, 

Silent  not  reckless  ;  but  with  many  thoughts 
Of  parted  greatness,  many  a  bitter  thought 
Of  the  gay  forms  once  that  thronged  within. 
Must  sit  upon  the  tottering  pedestal. 

The  lofty  pillar  low,  entwined  with  weeds, 
Expectant  only  of  the  coming  hour 
When  it  shall  mingle,  with  its  fallen  fabric. 

In  the  dust  whence  it  sprang*! 

It  hath  followed 

The  wildfires  glistening  o’er  the  dark  morass — 
The  waste,  the  heath,  and  in  the  unfathomed 
pool 

To  sinking,  choked  with  sighs  unsoothed,  un¬ 
sought — 

Left  to  the  lonely  gush  of  wild  remorse. 

Yes,  he  was  there  he  plucked  with  listless  hand 
The  weeds  upon  the  grave-mound ;  he  had  lost 
The  one  he  loved  by  deaths  and  what  was  death  ? 
It.  was  not  the  departure  of  the  spirit. 

The  loosing  of  the  pure  ethereal  essence 
From  tne  clay  walls  that  bound  and  prisoned  it ; 
It  was  the  reaving  of  his  soul’s  idol. 

The  breaking  of  a  trance,  a  flowery  dream* 

That  must  he  broken  ;  he  was  sorrowful  - 
He  was,  that  he  had  proved  the  tale  was  true 
That  lately  he  believed  not— by  the  lips 
Of  them  who  loved  him  uttered,  that  all  hope 
On  earth  was  vain,  that  joy  was  as  the  track 
Of  meteor  on  meteor  on  the  sky ;  he  had  learned 
this, 

And  felt  a  void  within,  that  naught 
On  earth  could  till.  This  made  him  sorrowful; 
It  was  that  human  heart,  though  taught  to  look 
To  years  of  evil,  and  heart-crushing  wrong, 

Can  brook  not  its  first  shock.  This  made  him 
grieve. 

And  millions  now  have  borne  it,  millions  yet 
Have  it  to  bear,  or  sink  beneath  the  weight — 
Alas  for  them ! 

*  The  Phoenix. 
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THE  APOSTATE. 

[A  Second  Series  of  '1  ales  of  the  O'Hara 
Family ,  comprising  The  Nowlans  and 
Peter  of  the  Castle ,  have  been  very  re¬ 
cently  published,  and  the  following  ex¬ 
tract,  combining  striking  incident  of  plot, 
vivid  description  of  character,  and  fine 
touches  of  nature,  is  presented  to  our 
readers  without  delay.  Mr.  Banim,  the 
talented  author  of  the  admirable  tale  of 
The  Boyne  Water ,  (a  complete  analysis 
of  which  was  given  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Mirror,)  has  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  in  the  production  of 
these  volumes,  and  the  reader  in  perusing 
them  will  discover  passages  of  the  highest 
beauty,  and  delineations  of  scenery  of  sur¬ 
passing  power — It  will  be  necessary  to 
inform  our  readers,  that  the  principal 
hero  of  the  tale  is  John  Nowlan,  educated 
for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  passionately 
loves,  though  doomed  to  celibacy  by  the 
profession  to  which  he  is  dedicated,  Letty 
Adams.  The  brother  of  Letty,  Frank 
Adams  (a  villain  of  the  blackest  dye)  is 
enamoured  of  John’s  sister,  Peggy  ;  and 
Nowlan,  after  his  disclosure  of  love, 
alarmed  at  his  apostacy,  requests  a  part¬ 
ing  interview,  which  we  shall  now  in¬ 
troduce.] 

The  hour  of  separation  from  his  father 
and  mother  arrived  ;  it  will  be  imagined 
for  us.  Two  men  preceded  him  with 
his  luggage  to  the  road-  side.  Peggy  took 
his  arm  as  he  walked  from  the  threshold 
of  his  home.  About  half  way  to  the  stile, 
she  professed,  in  a  hesitating  manner,  to 
have  forgotten  something  ;  said  she  would 
return  for  it ;  and  he  walked  on  alone. 

Inside  the  stile  he  met  Letty  and  her 
brother.  The  young  gentleman  carried 
a  fowling-piece,  to  have  a  shot,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  at  whatever  might  come  in  the 
way.  He  also  took  from  a  side-pocket  a 
pair  of  travelling  pistols,  o'f  which  he 
begged  John’s  acceptance.  The  young 
priest  refused  them,  with  a  smile  at  their 
uselessness  to  him  ;  but  his  friend  was 
so  politely  pressing,  saying,  as  his  journey 
was  a  long  one,  he  did  not  know  when 
they  might  be  useful,  and  John  accepted 
them  ;  laying  them  on  a  bank  where  all 
were  now  sitting,  in  expectation  of  Peg¬ 
gy’s  arrival. 

The  lovers  began  their  interview  in  the 
very  way,  indeed,  they  had  sternly  pro¬ 
mised  to  each  other’s  breasts  ;  and  neither 
trembled  until  the  post-chaise  was  heard 
arriving,  on  the  road  near  them.  John 


then  expressed  his  surprise  at  Peggy’s 
delay  ;  and  Frank  clambered  up  an  emi¬ 
nence  to  look  out  for  her.  But  u  she  did 
not  yet  come  in  view,”  he  said,  “  although 
the  twilight  might  hide  her  figure.”  Then 
looking  in  another  direction,  he  cried  out, 
“  A  fox  !  I  must  have  a  shot  at  him  !” 
and  disappeared  before  John  or  Letty 
could  urge  him  to  remain. 

Upon  thus  finding  themselves  alone, 
they  shook  like  condemned  criminals. 
They  were  silent.  They  arose,  and  slept 
apart,  affecting  to  be  engaged  in  looking 
out  for  Frank  or  Peggy.  The  sudden  re¬ 
port  of  Frank’s  fowling-piece  was  heard. 
Letty  bounded  as  if  its  contents  had  been 
levelled  at  her  heart — then  tottered,  and 
was  falling.  John  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  Absolutely  overpowered,  she 
clung  to  him.  Again  he  returned  her 
embrace  ! 

In  but  a  few  moments  more  he  was 
rushing,  haggard  and  wild,  out  of  the 
little  retreat.  He  had  started  from  his 
blaspheming  knees,  tearing  his  hair,  foam¬ 
ing — a  maniac.  The  pistols  given  him 
by  Frank  lay  in  his  way.  He  snatched 
them  up  with  a  cry  of  mad  joy,  and  ran 
forward,  in  the  impulse  of  but  removing 
himself  from  her  sight,  and  then  putting 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  A  stifled  laugh 
sounded  close  to  his  ear — he  turned,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  standing  palpably  before 
him,  the  triumphant  enemy  of  man. 
Maggy  Nowlan,  now  showing  no  symp¬ 
tom  of  laughter,  confronted  him  at  the 
turn  from  the  dell. 

u  Stop,  priest  John  !”  she  cried,  ii  I 
was  lookin’  for  you  to  tell  you  a  secret ; 
last  night,  your  sister  Peggy  lost  herself 
to  a  friend  of  your’s,  and  they  are  now 
hard  by  together,  an’  she  on  her  knees, 
beggin’  him  to  make  her  an  honest  wo¬ 
man.” 

His  random  suspicions  of  the  day  burst 
in  his  already  raging  breast. 

“  Bring  me  to  them  !”  he  gasped. 

“  This  way,  then and  Maggy  walked 
on. 

“  Salve  et  benedicite.  brother  !”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  steady  tones  of  Friai  Shana- 
ghan,  stopping  his  “  poor  grey,”  at  the 
road-side,  in  view  of  John.  The  madman 
uttered  another  shout,  sprang  back  to  the 
road,  stuffing  the  pistols  into  his  breast, 
clasped  the  astonished  old  man  by  the 
hand,  then  seized  his  arm,  and  cried  out, 
u  Down  from  your  saddle,  sir ! — down, 
quickly  !” 

“  Why,  and  whither,  man  ?” 

“  To  do  a  good  deed !  to  save  souls ! — 
Heaven  sends  you  !  down,  down  ! — life 
and  death  are  in  it !  down  !” 

He  forced  him  down,  and  the  old  friar, 
thus  exhorted,  allowed  himself  to  be  hur« 
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ried  along.  Again  John  met  Maggy ; 
again  calied  on  her  to  lead  the  way. 

44  Only  on  one  promise  do  I  lade  either 
of  you,”  she  answered ;  44  promise — 
swear  ! — that  you  will  not  tell  him  that  I 
warned  you.” 

44  We  swear  by  ten  thousand  heavens 
and  hells — go  on  !” 

1,4  There  they  are,  then,”  resumed  Mag¬ 
gy,  pointing  to  a  gap  in  a  field,  as  she 
retreated  far  from  the  coming  scene. 

John  dragged  in  the  friar,  and  saw, 
indeed,  Peggy  kneeling  to  Mr.  Frank, 
and  with  the  wildest  energy  urging  him 
to  something,  while  he  stood  over  her  in 
an  impassioned  but  stern  attitude. 

46  Villain  !”  screamed  John  Nowlan, 
bursting  between  them  ;  44  right  her  this 
moment !  here  is  your  own  gift  to  make 
you,”  presenting  the  pistols  ;  44  and  here 
is  the  priest  God  has  sent  to  help  you.” 

Peggy  started,  screaming,  from  her 
knees,  calling  on  him  to  hold  his  hand 
and  his  purpose  ;  Frank,  shrinking  back, 
utterly  confounded,  asked  what  he  meant. 
The  friar  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm.  John 
sprang  aside :  44  Touch  me  not,  sir  !”  he 
roared  ;  44  let  no  man  venture  that !  but 
proceed  in  your  duty  to  make  this  guilty 
pair  man  and  wife  ;  or,  by  the  Heaven 
we  have  all  outraged,  you  shall  be  my 
victim,  before  I  shoot  him  and  her,  and  then 
destroy  myself !  Take  her  hand,  seducer, 
villain  !  she  already  wears  a  ring — that 
will  do  !  take  her  hand,  I  say,  or — ” 

44  John  Nowlan  !  brother !”  interrupted 
Peggy,  again  dropping  on  her  knees  to 
him  ;  44  why  do  you  ask  this  ?  what  ter¬ 
rible  madness  has  come  over  you  ?” 

44.  The  madness  that  is  necessary  for 
this  !  Up,  woman,  and  stand  by  his  side  ! 
one  of  our  father’s  children,  at  least,  shall 
have  a  good  name  after  this  night— a 
patched-up  good  name,  may  be,  but  no 
matter ;  up !  or  as  sure  as  the  same  mo¬ 
ther  bore  us,  I  will  kill  you  at  my  feet !” 
He  held  the  pistol  to  her  head  ;  it  pressed 
her  forehead  ;  she  sprang  up.  Still  point¬ 
ing  the  pistols  at  her  and  Frank,  he 
continued  to  roar  for  the  office  of  the 
friar. 

44  Let  the  madman  have  his  way,”  said 
Frank  coolly,  after  a  pause,  and  he  took 
Peggy’s  hand  ;  she  struggled,  and  44  Hear 
me,  John,”  she  cried ;  44  I  wish  not  this, 
I—” 

44  Not  another  word  !”  he  exclaimed. 
All  further  „  opposition  seemed  not  only 
useless,  but  really  dangerous,  to  a  degree 
too  horrible  to  contemplate  ;  in  vain  did 
the  friar  try  to  exert  his  voice ;  in  vain 
did  Peggy  add,  44  Brother,  brother,  you 
are  ruining  me  !”  At  the  maniac’s  still 
increasing  threats,  the  old  ecclesiastic 
drew  out  his  missal,  and,  in  a  few  mo¬ 


ments,  Mr.  Frank  and  Peggy  Nowlan 
were  married. 

44  That  will  do,  I  wish  ye  joy  !”  re¬ 
sumed  John,  when  the  sudden  ceremony 
was  over ;  44  good  bye,  sister ;  brother 
Frank,  good  bye,”  shaking  their  hands  ; 
44  and  now  for  my  own  luck  ;  you’ll  hear 
of  me,  if  you  do  not  hear  from  me  ;  good 
night !” 

He  was  rushing  from  them  ;  44  John! 
John!”  cried  Peggy,  44  throw  down  the 
pistols  ;”  she  ran  after  him,  and  a  second 
time  fell  at  his  feet. 

He  stopped  a  moment.  His  glaring 
eyes  darted  into  hers.  He  flung  the  pis¬ 
tols  far  over  her  head ;  kissed  her  cheek, 
and  finally  disappeared  from  his  over¬ 
whelmed  sister.  A  few  bounds  brought 
him  back  to  the  poor  Letty.  She  reclined, 
senseless,  on  the  earth.  He  caught  her 
up  in  his  arms,  muttering,  44  And  now  no 
tie  but  that  one  which  crime  has  tied, 
which  hell  binds  close  !  No  lot  but  your 
lot,  my  victim !  Here  lowly  you  shall 
not  lie,  to  be  spurned  and  scorned  of  ail, 
and  I  the  undoer  !  Come,  I  can  yetrsa- 
crifice  myself  with  you !  The  father’s 
and  mother’s  curse,  the  curse  of  that 
church,  whose  fallen  minister  I  am,  the 
shouts  of  the  world,  shall  follow  me;  still 
we  shall  be  one  !  Come,  Letty  i”  He 
ran  with  her  to  the  post-chaise,  lifted  her 
into  the  seat  his  sister  Peggy  was  to  have 
occupied  ;  was  whirled  off  on  his  road  to 
Dublin,  and  seven  years  elapsed  before 
any  positive  tidings  of  John  Nowlan 
reached  his  native  place,  with  the  excep- 
ception  of  a  circumstance  known  only  to 
the  old  clergyman,  Mr.  Kennedy,  which 
that  gentleman  never  divulged. 


MA  GLIABECHL 

This  singular  character,  who  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  prodigy  in  learning,  was  gifted 
with  the  faculty  of  memory  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  degree.  A  gentleman  of  Florence, 
having  written  a  piece  which  was  to  be 
printed,  lent  the  manuscript  to  Maglia- 
bechi  for  his  perusal,  who  returned  it  to 
the  author  with  many  thanks.  Some 
time  after,  the  writer,  with  a  melancholy 
countenance,  came  to  Magliabechi,  and 
told  him  of  some  invented  accident,  by 
which,  he  said,  he  had  lost  his  manuscript ; 
and  entreated  Magliabechi,  whose  charac¬ 
ter  for  remembering  what  he  read  was 
already  very  great,  to  try  to  recollect  as 
much  of  it  as  he  possibly  could,  and 
write  it  down  for  him  against  his  next 
visit.  Magliabechi  assured  him  he  would 
do  so,  and,  on 'setting  about  it,  wrote 
down  the  whole  manuscript,  without  miss¬ 
ing  a  word,  or  even  varying,  according 
to  his  biographer,  any  where  from  the 
spelling. 
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Burford  Priory,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Lentil  all,  is  situated  near  the  town  ot 
Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  through  which 
runs  the  river  Windrush.  Burford  has 
a  market  for  corn  and  cattle,  and  there 
are  extensive  manufactories  of  saddles, 
rugs,  and  duffles.  The  church  is  a  spa¬ 
cious  edifice,  with  a  good  spire.  The  in¬ 
habitants  celebrate  a  festival  on  midsum¬ 
mer-eve  in  commemoration,  as  they  affirm, 
of  an  engagement  at  Battle-edge,  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  town  ;  where  Ethel- 
bald,  king  of  the  Mercians,  was  defeated 
by  Cuthred,  king  of  the  west  Saxons. 
Another  encounter  took  place  in  1649, 
wherein  Fairfax,  the  parliamentary  gene¬ 
ral,  gained  a  victory  over  the  opposite 
party,  and  took  1,400  prisoners.  Burford 
is  an  ancient  place,  a  synod  for  certain 
ecclesiastical  regulations  having  been  con¬ 
voked  at  it  in  the  year  685.  Its  distance 
from  Oxford  is  seventeen  miles :  its 
population  is  small,  containing  only  two 
thousand  inhabitants. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

53ut>iu  gjouvnals. 


THE  RAVEN. 

The  raven  !  In  a  solitary  glen,  sits  down 
on  a  stone  the  roaming  pedestrian,  be¬ 
neath  the  hush  and  glcynn  of  a  thundery 
sky,  that  has  not  yet  begun  to  growl, 
and  hears  no  sound  but  that  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  big  rain-drop  plashing  on  the  bare 
bent;  the  crag  high  overhead  sometimes 
utters  a  sullen  groan, — the  pilgrim,  start¬ 
ing,  listens,  and  the  noise  is  repeated, 
but  instead  of  a  groan,  a  croak — croak- 


croak  !  manifestly  from  a  thing  with  life. 
A  pause  of  silence  !  And  hollower  and 
hoarser  the  croak  is  heard  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  glen.  Eyeing  the  black 
sultry  heaven,  he  feels  the  warm  plash 
on  his  face,  but  sees  no  bird  on  the  wing. 
By  and  by,  something  b’ack  lifts  itself 
slowly  and  heavily  up  from  a  precipice, 
in  deep  shadow ;  and  before  it  has  cleared 
the  rock-range,  and  entered  the  upper 
region  of  air,  he  knows  it  to  be  the  raven. 
The  creature  seems  wroth  to  be  disturbed 
in  his  solitude,  and  in  his  strong  straight¬ 
forward  flight,  aims  at  the  head  of  an¬ 
other  glen  ;  but  he  wheels  round  at  the 
iron-barrier,  and  alighting  among  the 
heather,  folds  his  huge  massy  wings,  and 
leaps  about  in  anger,  with  the  same  sa¬ 
vage  croak — croak — croak  !  No  other 
bird  so  like  a  demon  ; — and  should  you 
chance  to  break  a  leg  in  the  desert,  and 
be  unable  to  crawl  to  a  hut,  your  life  is 
not  worth  twenty-four  hours  purchase. 
Never  was  there  a  single  hound  in  all 
lord  Darlington’s  packs,  since  his  lord- 
ship  became  a  mighty  hunter,  with  nos¬ 
trils  so  fine  as  those  of  that  feathered 
fiend,  covered  though  they  be,  with  strong 
hairs  or  bristles,  that  grimly  adorn  a  bill 
of  formidable  dimensions,  and  apt  for 
digging  out  eye-socket,  and  splitting 
skull-suture,  of  dying  man  or  beast. 
That  bill  cannot  tear  in  pieces  like  the 
eagle’s  beak,  nor  are  its  talons  so  power¬ 
ful  to  smite  as  to  compress, — but  a  better 
bill  for  cut-and-thrust — push,  carte,  and 
tierce — the  dig  dismal,  and  the  plunge 
profound — belongs  to  no  other  bird.  It 
inflicts  great  gashes ;  nor  needs  the  wound 
to  be  repeated  on  the  same  spot.  Feeder 
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foul  and  obscene  !  to  thy  nostril  upturned 
“  into  the  murky  air,  sagacious  of  thy 
quarry  from  afar,”  sweeter  is  the  scent  of 
carrion,  than  to  the  panting  lover’s  sense 
and  soul  the  fragrance  of  his  own  virgin’s 
breath  and  bosom,  when,  lying  in  her 
innocence  in  his  arms,  her  dishevelled 
tresses  seem  laden  with  something  more 
ethereally  pure,  than  “  Sabean  odours 
from  the  spicy  shores  of  Araby  the  Blest.” 

The  raven  dislikes  all  animal  food  that 
has  not  a  deathy  smack.  It  cannot  be 
thought  that  he  has  any  reverence  or  awe 
of  the  mystery  of  life.  Neither  is  he  a 
coward  ;  at  least,  not  such  a  coward  as 
to  fear  the  dying  kick  of  a  lamb  or  sheep. 
Yet  so  long  as  his  victim  can  stand, ,  or 
sit,  or  lie  in  a  strong  struggle,  the  raven 
keeps  aloof — hopping  in  a  circle  that 
narrows  and  narrows  as  the  sick  animal’s 
nostrils  keep  dilating  in  convulsions,  and 
its  eyes  grow  dimmer  and  more  dim. 
When  the  prey  is  in  the  last  agonies, 
croaking,  he  leaps  upon  the  breathing 
carcass,  and  whets  his  bill  upon  his  own 
blue-ringed  legs,  steadied  by  claws  in  the 
fleece,  yet  not  so  fiercely  inserted  as  to 
get  entangled  and  fast.  With  his  large 
level-crowned  head  bobbing  up  and  down, 
and  turned  a  little  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  another,  all  the  while  a  self-con¬ 
gratulatory  leer  in  his  eye,  he  unfolds  his 
wings,  and  then  folds  them  again,  twenty 
or  thirty  times,  as  if  dubious  how  to  be¬ 
gin  to  gratify  his  lust  of  blood ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  when  just  on  the  brink  of  con¬ 
summation,  jumps  off  side,  back,  or 
throat,  and  goes  dallying  about  round 
and  round,  and  off  to  a  small  safe  dis¬ 
tance,  scenting,  almost  snorting,  the 
smell  of  the  blood  running  cold,  colder, 
and  more  cold.  At  last  the  poor  wretch 
is  still ;  and  then,  without  waiting  till  it 
is  stiff,  he  goes  to  work  earnestly  and 
passionately,  and  taught  by  hornd  in¬ 
stinct  how  to  reach  the  entrails,  revels  in 
obscene  gluttony,  and  preserves,  it  may 
be,  eye,  lip,  palate,  and  brain,  for  the 
last  course  of  his  meal,  gorged  to  the 
throat,  incapacitated  to  return  thanks, 
and  with  difficulty  able  either  to  croak, 
or  to  fly  ! 

The  raven,  it  is  thought,  is  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  living  upwards  of  a  hundred  years, 
perhaps  a  couple  of  centuries.  Children 
grow  into  girls,  girls  into  maidens, 
and  maidens  into  wives,  wives  into 
widows,  widows  into  old  decrepit  crones, 
and  crones  into  dust ;  and  the  raven,  who 
wons  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  is  aware 
of  all  the  births,  baptisms,  marriages, 
death-beds,  and  funerals.  Certain  it  is, 
at  least,  that  he  is  aware  of  the  death¬ 
beds,  and  the  funerals.  Often  does  he 
flap  his  wings  against  door  and  window 


of  hut,  when  the  wretch  within  is  in  ex - 
tremity,  or,  sitting  on  the  heather-roof, 
croaks  horror  into  the  dying  dream.  As 
the  funeral  winds  its  way  towards  the 
mountain  cemetery,  he  hovers  aloft  in 
the  air — or  swooping  down  nearer  to  the 
bier,  precedes  the  corpse  like  a  sable  sau- 
ley.  While  the  party  of  friends  are  car¬ 
ousing  in  the  house  of  death,  he  too, 
scorning  funeral  baked  meats,  croaks 
hoarse  hymns  and  dismal  dirges  as  he  is 
devouring  the  pet-lamb  of  the  little  grand¬ 
child  of  the  deceased.  The  shepherds 
say  that  the  raven  is  sometimes  heard  to 
laugh.  Why  not,  as  well  as  the  hyena  ? 
Then  it  is  that  he  is  most  diabolical,  for 
he  knows  that  his  laughter  is  prophetic 
of  human  death.  True  it  is,  and  it 
would  be  injustice  to  conceal  the  fact, 
much  more  to  deny  it,  that  ravens  of  old 
fed  Elijah  ;  but  that  was  the  punishment 
of  some  old  sin  committed  by  two.  who 
before  the  flood  bore  the  human  shape  ; 
and  who,  soon  as  the  ark  rested  on  Mount 
Ararat,  flew  off  to  the  desolation  of 
swamped  forests  and  the  disfigured  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  drowned  glens.  Dying  ravens 
hide  themselves  from  day -light  in  burial- 
places  among  the  rocks,  and  are  seen 
hobbling  into  their  tombs,  as  if  driven 
thither  by  a  flock  of  fears,  and  crouch¬ 
ing  under  a  remorse  that  disturbs  in¬ 
stinct,  even  as  if  it  were  conscience.  So 
sings  and  says  the  Celtic  superstition — 
adding  that  there  are  raven  ghosts,  great 
black  bundles  of  feathers,  for  ever  in  the 
forest  night-hunting,  in  famine,  for  prey, 
emitting  a  last  feeble  croak  at  the  blush 
of  dawn,  and  then  all  at  once  invisible. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


RETIREMENT. 

When  sober-minded  evening  reigns. 

And  spreads  her  mantle  o’er  the  plains, 
What  time  the  sun  withdraws  his  ray. 

And  bears  to  distant  climes  the  day  ; 

When  clouds,  in  golden  fringed  vest. 

Adorn  the  margin  of  the  wrest, 

Iinpurpled  o’er  with  lingering  light. 

Whilst  in  the  east  comes  on  the  night ; 

Then  let  my  steps  delighted  stray, 

Where  dusky  twilight  guides  my  way, 
Across  the  rich  enamelled  meads, 

And  where  the  grassy  footpath  leads 
Towards  the  hamlet’s  peaceful  bound. 
Whilst  breathless  silence  hems  me  round ; 
(Save  when,  with  sweetly  warbling  throat, 
The  nightly  songstress  tunes  her  note, 

Anjl  when  the  soft  refreshing  breeze 
Wnispers  the  responsive  trees  ) 

There  let  rne  muse  with  thoughts  refined, 
And  sweet  serenity  of  mind  ; 

Indulge  the  holy  heavenly  hour 
Of  mild  reflection’s  ehast’ning  power. 

Asiatic  Journal. 
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LACONISMS  FROM  THE  GER¬ 
MAN. 

[Tiie  following  gems  are  taken  from  The 
Literary  Magnet ,  a  contemporary  pe¬ 
riodical,  published  monthly — a  work 
of  very  great  merit,  and  conducted 
with  much  liberality  and  spirit.  Poeti¬ 
cal  contributions  from  Alaric  A. 
Watts,  Cornelius  Webbe,  Mrs. 
Rolls ,  and  other  distinguished  au¬ 
thors,  occupy  a  portion  of  each  num¬ 
ber,  and  there  arc  tales  and  vivid 
sketches  of  character  of  the  most 
superior  order. — Ed.] 

The  test  of  an  enjoyment  is  the  remem¬ 
brance  which  it  leaves  behind  it. — J. 
Paul. 

Serenity  of  mind  is  nothing  worth, 
unless  it  has  been  earned  :  a  man  should 
be  at  once  suscepticle  of  passions,  and 
able  to  subdue  them _ Ibid. 

J OY  makes  us  grieve  for  the  brevity  of 
life  ;  sorrow  causes  us  to  be  weary  of  its 
length  ;  trouble  and  industry  can  alone 
render  k  supportable. — Moritz. 

The  throb  of  the  heart  is  the  voice  of 
fate. — Schiller . 

Let  humility  be  the  virtue  of  the  wise 
man,  that  he  may  appear  like  the  fruit- 
burthened  bough,  pressed  down  by  the 
weight  ot  his  own  worth. — Sadi „ 

Alas  !  the  flame  of  friendship  shines 
but  in  the  nights  of  life  ;  for  the  sun  of 
prosperity  overpowers  its  rays. — Ernst 
Schietz. 

Memory  is  like  a  picture  gallery  of  our 
past  days — The  fairest  and  most  pleas¬ 
ing  of  the  pictures  are  those  which  im¬ 
mortalize  the  days  of  useful  industry. — 
Streithorst. 

The  sun  produces  life,  or  causes  death, 
according  as  its  rays  fall — and  so  doth 
love. — Anonymous. 

Put  arvay  presumptiousness  and  pride ; 
if  they  assail  thy  heart,  think  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  life.  Narrow,  in¬ 
deed,  are  the  cradle  and  the  coffin :  in 
both  we  slumber  alike  helpless,  to-day  a 
germinating  dust,  to-morrow  a  crumbling 
germ —  W esselmann. 

Forget  not  that  human  virtue  is  a 
polished  steel,  which  is  rusted  by  a 
breath  —  W  d  chi  er. 

Do  the  favours  of  Fate  startle  you  ? 
Fear  her  smites  yet  more. — llaug. 

Virtue  is  little  wont  to  look  back  after 
her  shadow  Reputation — Tiedgc. 
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CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 

THE  COUNTRY  LASS. 

BY  MISS  MITFORD. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  little  lass  is 
something  after  the  manner  of  a  cater¬ 
pillar,  crawling  and  creeping  upon  the 
grass,  set  down  to  roll  by  some  tired 
little  nurse  of  an  older  sister,  or  mother 
with  her  hands  full.  Theie  it  lies — a 
fat,  boneless,  rosy  piece  of  health,  as¬ 
piring  to  the  accomplishments  of  walk¬ 
ing  and  talking ;  stretching  its  chubby 
limbs  !  scrambling  and  sprawling ; 
laughing  and  roaring ;  there  it  sits,  m 
all  the  dignity  of  the  baby,  adorned  in  a 
pink  checked  frock,  a  blue  spotted  pina¬ 
fore,  and  a  little  white  cap,  tolerably 
clean,  and  quite  whole.  One  is  forced  to 
ask  if  it  be  boy  or  girl ;  for  these  hardy 
country  rogues  are  all  alike,  open  eyed, 
and  weather-stained,  and  nothing  fearing. 
There  is  no  more  mark  of  sex  in  the 
countenance  than  in  the  dress. 

In  the  next  stage,  dirt-encrusted 
enough  to  pass  for  the  chrysalis,  if  it 
were  not  so  very  unquiet,  the  gender  re¬ 
mains  equally  uncertain.  It  is  a  fine, 
stout  curly-pated  creature  of  three  or 
four,  playing  and  rolling  about,  amongst 
grass  or  mud  all  day  long  ;  shouting, 
jumping,  screeching — the  happiest  com¬ 
pound  of  noise  and  idleness,  rags  and  re¬ 
bellion,  that  ever  trod  the  earth. 

Then  comes  a  sun-burnt  gipsy  of  six, 
beginning  to  grow  tall  and  thin,  and  to 
find  the  cares  of  the  world  gathering 
about  her  ;  with  a  pitcher  in  one  hand,  a 
mop  in  the  other,  an  old  straw  bonnet  of 
ambiguous  shape,  half  hiding  her  tangled 
hair ;  a  tattered  stuff  petticoat,  once 
green,  hanging  below  an  equally  tattered 
cotton  frock,  once  purple ;  her  longing 
eyes  fixed  on  a  game  of  baseball  at  the 
corner  of  the  green,  till  she  reaches  the 
cottage  door,  flings  down  the  mop  and 
pitcher,  and  darts  off  to  her  companions, 
quite  regardless  of  the  storm  of  scolding 
with  which  the  mother  follows  her  run¬ 
away  steps. 

So  the  world  wags  till  ten ;  then  the 
little  damsel  gets  admission  to  the  charity 
school,  and  trips  mincingly  thither  every 
morning,  dressed  in  the  old-fashioned 
blue  gown,  and  white  cap,  and  tippet, 
and  bib  and  apron  of  that  primitive  in¬ 
stitution,  looking  as  demure  as  a  nun, 
and  as  tidy  ;  her  thoughts  fixed  on  button 
holes  and  spelling-books — those  ensigns 
of  promotion ;  despising  dirt  and  base¬ 
ball,  and  all  their  joys. 
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Then  at  twelve,  the  little  lass  comes 
home  again,  uncapped,  untippetted,  un¬ 
schooled  ;  brown  as  a  berry,  wild  as  a 
colt,  busy  as  a  bee — working  in  the 
fields,  digging  in  the  garden,  frying 
rashers,  boiling  potatoes,  shelling  beans, 
darning  stockings,  nursing  children,  feed- 
ing  pigs  ; — all  these  employments  varied 
by  occasional  fits  of  romping  and  flirting, 
and  idle  play,  according  as  the  nascent 
coquetry,  or  the  lurking  love  of  sport, 
happens  to  preponderate ;  merry-  and 
pretty,  and  good  with  all  her  little  faults. 
It  would  be  well  if  a  country  girl  could 
stand  at  thirteen.  Then  she  is  charming. 
But  the  clock  will  move  forward,  and  at 
fourteen  she  gets  a  service  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town ;  and  her  next  appearance 
is  in  the  perfection  of  the  butterfly  state, 
fluttering,  glittering,  inconstant,  vain, — 
the  gayest  and  gaudiest  insect  that  ever 
skimmed  over  a  village  green.  And  this 
is  the  true  progress  of  a  rustic  beauty, 
the  average  lot  of  our  country  girls  ;  so 
they  spring  up,  flourish,  change,  and 
disappear.  Some  indeed  marry  and  fix 
amongst  us,  and  then  ensues  another  set 
of  changes,  rather  more  gradual  perhaps, 
but  quite  as  sure,  till  gray  hairs,  wrinkles, 
and  lindsey-woolsey,  wind  up  the  pic¬ 
ture. — Our  Village. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  EAR. 

A  hollow  cavern  seems  the  general 
structure  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  as  best 
fitted  for  receiving  and  reflecting  sound. 

So  necessary  is  this  cavernous  shape  of 
the  external  ear  to  the  reception  of  sound, 
that  we  are  told  the  celebrated  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  Dionysius,  caused  a  cavern  to 
be  formed  in  a  rock,  corresponding  to  the 
shape  of  the  human  ear,  where  he  used  to 
confine  his  state  prisoners  ;  and  from'  the 
strong  vibration,  and  echoes  of  the  sound, 
he  was  enabled  to  learn  the  secret  conver¬ 
sations  they  held,  and  thus  condemn  or 
acquit  them  accordingly. 

In  the  different  tribes  of  animals,  it  is 
liable  to  considerable  varieties  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manner  of  its  formation,  and 
in  its  appendages. 

In  man  it  is  more  perfect  in  its  struc¬ 
ture  than  in  any  other  animal ;  and  it  is, 
also,  of  more  importance  to  him  than  to 
any  other  of  the  creation. 

All  animals,  as  far  as  we  know,  pos¬ 
sess  this  sense  ;  it  was  formerly  doubted 
with  respect  to  fishes.  The  organ  of 
hearing  in  fishes  was  first  discovered  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  is  prose¬ 
cuted  at  considerable  length  in  his  work 
on  the  organ  of  hearing  in  fishes,  by  the 
late  Professor  Monro,  of  Edinburgh. 
Thus  the  modem  researches  and  disco¬ 


veries  in  comparative  anatomy  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  established  their  possession  of  this 
sense,  as  well  as  the  other  classes. 

The  impressions  the  organ  of  hearing 
receives  are  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  air,  which  acquires  from  the  action  of 
the  body  communicating  sound  a  tremu¬ 
lous  motion  or  vibration  ;  and  as  these 
motions  or  vibrations  succeed  each  other, 
sound  is  impressed  or  directed  to  the  thin 
membrane  stretched  obliquely  across  the 
auditory  passage,  named  the  tympanum, 
where  it  produces  a  similar  motion,  which 
latter  motion  carried  on,  excites  a  corres¬ 
ponding  feeling  in  the  mind. 

That  sound  can  only  be  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  air,  is  fully  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  experiments  of  the  diving- 
bell  ;  for  if  a  sonorous  body  is  placed  in 
it,  as  a  bell,  for  example,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  exhausted  of  air,  no  sound  is 
produced,  nor  can  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
be  heard. 

Though  hearing  is  more  perfect  in 
man  than  in  any  other  animal,  it  is  not 
so  at  the  period  of  birth  ;  an  infant  hears 
at  first  very  imperfectly,  and  only  strong 
sounds. 

In  all  animals  the  ear  is  divided  into 
an  external  and  internal  part,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  structure  of  the  organ  of 
hearing  is  greater  in  the  external  ear  than 
in  the  internal. 

In  quadrupeds  this  difference  of  struc¬ 
ture  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  rest, 
and  this  difference  or  variety  seems  in¬ 
tended  to  adapt  the  animal  the  better  for 
its  particular  circumstances  or  mode  of 
life. 

On  examining  the  external  ear  in  quad¬ 
rupeds,  it  is  found  to  resemble  the  ob¬ 
lique  section  of  a  cone,  from  near  the 
apex  to  the  base.  Hares,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  exposed  to  danger,  and  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  man  or  beasts  of  prey,  have 
large  ears,  and  they  are  particularly  di¬ 
rected  backwards  ;  while  their  eyes  at  the 
same  time,  full  and  prominent,  warn  them 
of  any  danger  in  front.  Rapacious  ani¬ 
mals,  on  the  contrary,  have  their  ears 
placed  directly  forwards,  as  is  observable 
in  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  cat,  and  others. 
Where  the  peculiar  nature  of  animals  is 
such  as  to  require  that  sound  be  distinctly 
heard  from  a  low  situation,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  slow  hounds  and  others,  they  will 
be  found  to  have  either  large  pendulous 
ears,  or  to  have  them  flexible,  since  they 
move  their  heads  with  more  difficulty  than 
man./ 

Much  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this 
circumstance  in  the  construction  of  me¬ 
chanical  contrivances  for  assisting  hear¬ 
ing  ;  some  animals  keep  their  head  to  the 
ground,  as  if  impressing  the  sound  more 
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strongly  on  the  organ  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
deaf  persons,  such  contrivances  should  be 
made  nearly  of  a  length  to  touch  the 
ground,  which  would  give  ample  compass 
for  the  reception  and  retention  of  sound. 

Fowls,  again,  differ  from  quadrupeds 
in  having  no  external  ear  ;  but  in  place 
of  it  there  is  a  tuft  of  very  fine  feathers, 
which  covers  the  passage  to  the  ear  ;  this 
covering  allows  the  sound  to  pass  easily 
through,  and  it  also  prevents  any  insects 
or  external  matters,  which  might  prove  a 
source  of  injury,  from  getting  into  it. 

To  fowls  an  external  ear  would  have 
been  inconvenient,  as  causing  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  their  flight,  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  thickets,  and  other  nearly 
impervious  places.  In  their  auditory 
passage  also  there  is  situated  a  liquor  to 
lubricate  it,  and  from  its  disagreeable 
quality,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  insects. 

In  prosecuting  our  inquiries  farther, 
the  ear  has  been  discovered  in  insects  ;  it 
lies  at  the  root  of  their  antennae,  or  feelers, 
and  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  lobster, 
and  some  others  of  the  larger  kind. 

In  the  sea-tortoise,  the  frog,  and  other 
amphibious  animals,  its  structure  is  pe¬ 
culiar,  by  there  being  no  external  meatus, 
but  an  expanded  Eustachian  tube  at  the 
back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  near 
where  the  under  and  upper  jaws  articu¬ 
late.  This  tube  has  a  winding  course 
behind  the  upper  jaw,  and  leads  to  a  large 
cavity  resembling  the  cavity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  tympanum,  covered  by  the  skin  of 
the  temple  and  a  tough  substance.  The 
latter  then  passes  into  the  bottom  of  the 
tympanum,  and  next  into  a  smaller  ca¬ 
vity  filled  with  a  watery  humour,  and 
last  it  opens  into  a  third  cavity,  having 
three  semicircular  canals,  and  a  sac  con¬ 
taining  a  soft  cretaceous  substance,  on 
the  membrane  of  which  are  distributed 
the  nerves.  Thus  making  a  comparison 
of  it  with  the  human  ear,  the  tough  sub¬ 
stance,  or  cartilaginous  body,  supplies 
the  small  bones  of  our  ear,  and  the  mem¬ 
brane  to  which  it  is  connected  is  analogous 
to  the  membrane  of  the  foramen  ovale. 
The  sac  and  semicircular  canals  and 
nerves  exactly  resemble  the  human  laby¬ 
rinth,  or  internal  ear. 

On  the  whole,  the  more  we  extend  our 
examination  of  this  organ  of  hearing ,  we 
shall  find  it  so  constructed,  in  every  class, 
as  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mode 
of  life  and  other  circumstances  connected 

with  the  situation  of  the  animal _ Curtis's 

Treatise  on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases 
of  the  Ear. 


CURIOUS  NAME. 

At  Highgate  lives  a  gardener  and  nur¬ 
seryman  of  the  name  of  Cutbush. 


aascful  domestic  pints' 


BOILING  MEATS  AND  POUL¬ 
TRY. 

The  principal  thing  in  boiling  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  have  whatever  utensil  is 
used  perfectly  clean  ;  secondly,  to  use 
plenty  of  water  ;  and,  when  the  article 
boils,  to  have  it  well  skimmed  ;  continue 
to  do  so  until  no  more  rises,  repeatedly 
filling  up  the  vessel  with  hot  water  as  it 
consumes,  and  keeping  it  boiling  gently, 
as  it  has  a  greater  effect  on  the  meats, 
and  makes  them  more  tender  than  when 
boiled  in  a  violent  or  furious  manner, 
which  only  serves  to  harden  and  spoil 
them. 

Mutton  and  pork  should  be  put  in  cold 
water,  and  suffered  to  boil  gently. 

Fowls,  chickens,  lamb,  and  rabbits, 
to  be  put  in  boiling  water,  sufficient  to 
cover  them,  with  a  small  piece  of  crumb 
of  bread,  and  about  two  ounces  of  chop¬ 
ped  mutton  or  beef  suet,  and  a  slice  of 
lemon  without  peel.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  keep  the  article  perfectly  white  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  boiling,  and  to  ga¬ 
ther  any  impurity  that  may  arise.  The 
liquor  will  serve  afterwards  to  make  soups 
and  broths  ;  and  when  it  is  cold  the  fat 
may  be  used  or  clarified,  as  dripping. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  pot  cov¬ 
ered  during  the  time  of  boiling,  that  no 
dust  or  smoke  may  hurt  it ;  and  also  to 
regulate  it  by  time,  that  the  article  do 
not  remain  in  the  water  long  after  it  is 
done,  as  it  soddens  and  loses  all  its  juices 
and  flavour. 

A  round  of  beef  of  twenty-five  pounds 
will  take  four  hours  and  a  half,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  the  time  it  boils,  as  all  joints 
are  to  be  reckoned,  and  allowing  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  to  every  pound  of  meat. 

Aitchbone,  of  twelve  pounds  weight, 
three  hours. 

Brisket  of  beef,  of  ten  pounds,  ditto. 

Leg  of  mutton,  of  ten  pounds,  three 
hours ;  a  turnip  and  sprig  of  thyme  to 
be  added. 

Neck  of  mutton,  ot  seven  pounds, 
two  hours. 

Shoulder  of  ditto,  of  eight  pounds, 
two  hours  and  a  half. 

Leg  of  lamb,  of  five  pounds,  one  hour 
and  a  half  in  boiling  water. 

Neck  of  lamb,  four  pounds,  one  hour 
and  a  quarter. 

Leg  of  pork,  of  eight  pounds,  two 
hours  and  a  half. 

Hand  of  pork,  of  six  pounds,  two 
hours. 

Ham,  of  sixteen  pounds,  five  hours. 

Beef  tongues,  from  three  to  lour  hours. 
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Bacon,  of  three  pounds,  one  hour  and 
a  half. 

Pig’s  cheek,  two  hours.  Pig’s  feet 
and  ears,  three  hours. 

Neck  of  veal,  of  ten  pounds,  two 
hours  and  a  half. 

Breast  of  ditto,  of  ten  ditto,  two  hours 
and  a  half. 

Knuckle  of  ditto,  of  eight  ditto,  two 
hours  and  a  half. 

Calf’s  head,  with  skin  on,  two  hours 
and  a  half. 

Fowls,  one  hour ;  rabbits,  one  hour ; 
chickens,  from  one  quarter  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  partridge,  half  an 
hour ;  moor-game,  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  ;  pheasants,  like  turkeys,  one  hour. 

Small  hen  turkeys,  from  one  hour  to 
one  hour  and  a  half ;  larger  ditto,  from 
one  hour  and  a  quarter  to  two  hours. — • 
Conrade  Cooke's  Cookery  and  Confec¬ 
tionary. 


iWseeUam'fs. 


THE  ORIGINAL  BLUE  BEARD. 

This  celebrated  personage,  who  has  du¬ 
ring  our  childhood,  so  frequently  alarmed 
us  on  a  dark  night,  and  particularly  the 
young  ladies,  is  exhibited  with  great 
terror  and  advantage,  in  the  drama 
founded  on  the  French  piece  of  Barbe - 
bleue.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  his 
numerous  spectators  may  desire  to  know 
something  relative  to  his  birth,  parentage, 
and  education.  Our  English  compounder 
of  this  piece  has  made  him  a  bashaw ; 
taking  up,  no  doubt",  the  popular  idea, 
that  the  murderer  of  seven  wives  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  Turk.  A  learned 
foreigner,  however,  informs  us,  that  the 
original  Blue  Beard  was  the  Marquis  de 
Laval,  marshal  of  France,  and  descended 
from  one  of  its  most  illustrious  families. 

This  marshal  seems  to  have  been  of 
most  singular  character.  Mezeray  has 
given  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  him ; 
but  the  reader  will  be  satisfied  by  the 
notices  which  he  may  find  in  the  Nou¬ 
veau  Dictionnaire  Historique.  Laval 
was  a  general  of  great  intrepidity,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  chasing  back 
the  English  when  they  invaded  France, 
in  the  reign  of  our  Edward  III.  The 
services  he  rendered  his  -‘country  might 
have  immortalized  his  name,  had  he  not 
for  ever  blotted  his  glory  by  the  most 
terrible  murders,  impieties,  and  debau¬ 
cheries.  His  revenues  were  princely,  his 
prodigalities  might  have  made  an  emperor 
a  bankrupt.  Wherever  he  went,  he  had 
in  his  suite  a  seraglio;  a  company  of 
theatrical  performers ;  a  band  of  musi¬ 


cians  ;  a  society  of  sorcerers  •  a  great 
number  of  cooks;  packs  of  dogs  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  ;  and  more  than  two  hundred 
led  horses.  Mezeray  adds,  that  he  en¬ 
couraged  and  maintained  sorcerers  and 
enchanters  to  discover  hidden  treasures, 
and  corrupted  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  that  he  might  attach  them  to  him, 
and  afterwards  killed  them,  for  the  sake 
of  their  blood,  which  was  necessary  to 
form  his  charms  and  incantations.  Such 
horrid  excesses  are  credible,  when  we  re¬ 
collect  the  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarity 
in  which  they  were  practised.  At  length, 
De  Laval  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  for 
a  state  crime ;  the  others  were  probably 
never  noticed.  His  confession  at  his 
death  is  remarkable  ;  he  acknowledged 
that  “  all  Ms  excesses  were  derived  from 
his  wretched  education P 


QUICK  TRAVELLING. 

The  following  is  copied  verbatim  from 
a  scarce  book,  entitled,  “  The  Abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  English  Chronicle,”  by  Ed¬ 
mond  Howes,  imprinted  at  London,  IG18, 
(15th  James  1st)  : —  * 

“master  lepton’s  swift  journey 

BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  YOKKE. 

In  this  moneth,  John  Lepton,  of  Kep- 
wick,  in  the  county  of  Yorke,  Esquire,  a 
gentleman  of  an  antient  family  there,  and 
of  good  reputation,  his  majesties  servant, 
and  one  of  the  groomes  of  his  most  ho¬ 
nourable  privy-chamber,  performed  so 
memorable  a  journey  as  I  may  not  omit 
to  record  the  same  to  future  ages,  the  ra¬ 
ther  for  that  I  did  heare  sundry  gentle¬ 
men,  who  were  good  horsemen,  and  like¬ 
wise  many  good  physicians,  affirme  it  was 
impossible  to  be  done  without  danger  of 
his  life. 

“  He  undertook  to  ride  five  several 
times  betwixt  London  and  Yorke,  in  sixe 
dayes,  to  be  taken  in  one  weeke ,  between 
-Monday  morning  and  Saturday  following ; 
he  began  his  journey  upon  Monday,  being 
the  29th  of  May,  betwixt  two  and  three 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  forth  of  S. 
Martin’s,  neere  Aldersgate,  within  the 
city  of  London,  and  came  into  Yorke  the 
same  day,  betwixt  the  hours  of  five  and 
six  in  the  afternoone,  where  he  rested  that 
night ;  the  next  morning,  being  Tues¬ 
day,  about  three  of  the  clocke,  he  took 
his  journey  forthe  of  Yorke,  and  came  to 
his  lodgings  in  S.  Martin’s  aforesaid  be* 
twixf  the  hours  of  six  and  seven  in  the 
afternoon,  where  he  rested  that  night ;  the 
next  morning,  being  Wednesday,  betwixt 
two  and  three  of  the  clocke  he  took  his 
journey  from  the  city  of  London,  and 
came  unto  Yorke  about  seven  of  the  clocke 
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the  same  clay,  where  he  rested  that  night ; 
the  next  morning,  being  Thursday,  be¬ 
twixt  two  and  three  of  the  clocke,  he 
tooke  his  journey  forthe  of  Yorke,  and 
came  to  London  the  same  day,  betwixt 
seven  and  eight  of  the  clocke  ;  the  next 
day,  being  Friday,  betwixt  two  and  three 
of  the  clocke,  he  tooke  his  journey  to¬ 
wards  Yorke,  and  came  thither  the  same 
day,  betwixt  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight 
in  the  afternoon,  so  as  he  finished  his  ap¬ 
pointed  journey  (to  the  admiration  of  all 
men)  in  five  dayes,  according  to  his  pro¬ 
mise  ;  and  upon  Monday  the  27111  of  this 
moneth,  he  went  from  Yorke  and  came 
to  the  Court  of  Greenwich  upon  Tuesday 
the  28th  to  his  Majesty,  in  as  fresh  and 
cheerful  a  manner  as  when  he  began.” 


THE  FORCED  FIRE. 

This  fire  was  produced  by  friction  ;  and 
was  considered  an  antidote  against  the 
plague,  the  murrain  and  all  infectious 
diseases  among  cattle.  It  was  procured 
in  the  following  manner  : — All  the  fires 
in  the  parish  were  extinguished ;  and 
eighty-one  married  men  (the  proper  num¬ 
ber  for  effecting  this  purpose)  took  two 
planks  of  wood,  and  nine  of  them  were 
employed  by  turns,  who,  by  their  re¬ 
peated  (Jfcrts,  rubbed  the  planks  against 
each  other  till  the  heat  thereof  produced 
fire  ;  and  from  this  forced  fire  every  fa¬ 
mily  was  supplied  with  new  fire.  No 
sooner  was  the  fire  kindled,  than  a  pot 
filled  with  water  was  put  thereon,  which 
was  afterwards  sprinkled  on  people  who 
had  the  plague,  or  on  cattle  who  had  the 
murrain  ;  and  this  process,  Martin  ob¬ 
serves,  was  said  to  have  been  followed 
with  invariable  success.  An  elementary 
or  forced  fire  was  also  procured  by  boring 
wood  rapidly  with  an  augre. — Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong's  Gaelic  Dictionary. 


Machiavel  was  the  political  foe  of  the 
Medici  family.  When  they  became 
lords  of  Florence,  in  1512,  he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  all  his  offices.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  put  to  the  torture  on  suspicion  of 
being  one  of  a  band  of  conspirators 
against  the  Medici.  But  torture  did  not 
extort  any  unworthy  confession  from  him 
against  himself  or  others.  The  cardinal 
Giulio  (who  afterwards  became  pope 
under  the  title  of  Clement  VII.)  profes¬ 
sed  to  admire  his  political  and  literary 
abilities.  Machiavel  commenced,  under 
his  patronage,  his  history,  and  having 
brought  it  down  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo, 
he  presented  it  to  his  former  patron,  now 
pope — but  he  was  so  little  encouraged  by 
him,  that  he  pursued  the  design  of  his 


history  no  farther.  The  work  which  has 
immortalized  his  name  is  entitled  a  The 
Prince forming  a  complete  code  of 
politics.  He  died  poor  in  1527,  at  the 
age  of  58. 


ON  THE  TRAVELLING  OF 
LIGHT. 

The  rays  of  light  travel  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  miles  in  a  second,  and 
are  seven  minutes  in  completing  their 
passage  from  the  great  luminary  to  our 
earth,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  !  The  velocity  with  which 
they  travel  from  the  sun  is  so  astonish¬ 
ing,  that  a  ball  discharged  from  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon  would  be  several  weeks  in 
accomplishing  the  task.  It  has  been  as¬ 
certained  that  a  ray  of  light  is  one  conti¬ 
nued  stream  of  small  particles,  so  minute 
that  a  lighted  candle,  in  a  second  of  time, 
diffuses  several  hundreds  of  millions 
more  particles  of  light  than  there  are 
grains  in  the  whole  earth. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD 
YANKEE. 

The  current  American  term  “Yankee,” 
was  a  cant  or  favourite  word  with  one 
Jonathan  Hastings,  a  settler  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  North  America,  about  the  year 
1713.  The  inventor  used  it  to  express 
excellency.  For  instance,  a  44  yankee 
good  horse,”  or  u  yankee  cider,”  meant 
an  excellent  horse,  and  excellent  cider. 
The  students  of  a  neighbouring  college 
were  accustomed  to  hire  horses  of  Jona¬ 
than  ;  their  intercourse  with  him,  and 
his  use  of  the  word  upon  all  occasions, 
led  them  to  adopt  it,  and  they  gave  him 
the  name  of  44  Yankee  Jonathan.”  It 
was  dispersed  by  the  collegians  through¬ 
out  New  England,  until  it  became  a  set¬ 
tled  term  of  reproach  to  all  New  England¬ 
ers,  and  eventually  to  all  North  Ame¬ 
ricans. 


<&atfce«r. 

*  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff. * —  Wootton 

A  country  parson  for  five  successive 
Sundays  preached  from  the  same  text,  the 
beginning  of  which  was,  44  And  Peter’s 
wife’s  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever.”  The 
parson  one  day  passing  by  the  church 
heard  the  bell  tolling,  and  being  ignorant 
of  the  cause,  asked  a  lad  who  was  going 
by  at  the  same  time  why  the  bell  was 
tolling.  44  Whoy,”  says  he,  44 1  doant 
know  but  as  how  it  may  be  Peter’s  wife’s 
mother,  for  she’s  been  sick  of  a  fever  the 
last  five  weeks.” 
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NOBLE  SENTIMENT. 

The  magnanimity  and  devotion  of  Henry 
III.  king  of  Castile,  to  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  cannot  be  sufficiently  extolled. 
Being  pressed  by  his  ministers  to  impose 
a  duty  upon  property,  in  order  to  redeem 
his  revenue,  which  had  been  pledged  for 
four  millions  of  maravedis,  he  replied, 
u  That  he  could  not  listen  to  such  coun¬ 
sel,  because  he  dreaded  infinitely  more 
the  tears  and  maledictions  of  his  people 
than  the  arms  of  his  enemies.” 


AN  IGNORANT  COMMUNICANT. 

An  ignorant  soldier  of  Quebec,  observing 
some  of  his  comrades  stay  behind  him  at 
church,  asked  them,  on  their  coming  out, 
what  was  the  reason  ?  They  told  him, 
jeeringly,  that  the  parson  had  treated  them 
with  some  wine.  “  No  other  liquor  ?” 
says  the  fellow.  Seeing  he  swallowed  the 
bait,  they  answered,  that  he  might  have 
what  liquor  he  chose.  Next  Sunday  he 
staid  to  have  his  share  ;  and  when  the 
clergyman  offered  him  the  wine,  he  put 
up  his  hand  to  his  head,  in  token  of  sa¬ 
lutation,  and  said,  modestly,  44  Please 
your  reverence,  I  should  prefer  punch .” 


The  following  string  of  apologies,  re¬ 
specting  Mr.  Moody’s  absence  from  the 
theatre  one  evening,  we  find  in  a  news¬ 
paper  of  the  time  : — 

DRURY-LANE ,  Feb .  22,  1790. 

The  Tempest,  and  its  Three 
Addresses. 

Last  night  was  a  Tempest  of  Provoca¬ 
tion;  for,  when  Trinculo  was  shroud¬ 
ing  under  Caliban ,  the  Drunken  Butler 
(Moody)  was  missing.  Mr.  Dignum 
came  forward,  and  thus  curiously  ad¬ 
dressed  the  audience : — 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  owing  to  some 
mistake ,  Mr.  Moody  is  not  in  the  house  ; 
we  therefore  humbly  hope  you  will  excuse 
his  part.'’'’ — ( a  ! — hiss  ! — hiss  / — hiss! 
— a  !  ) 

SECOND  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Bensley  came  at  length,  and,  like 
a  gentleman  in  language  and  in  manner, 
told  them  Mr.  Moody  was  just  come  to 
the  house — if  they  would  favour  him  with 
their  patience  two  minutes,  and  their  ac¬ 
customed  indulgence,  he  was  there  ready 
to  perform  the  character — (much  ap¬ 
plause.) 

third  address. 

Mr.  Moody  himself  (hardly  we  thought 
himself). — He  begged  pardon  for  the  in¬ 


terruption  ,  but  as  he  was  corning  to  town, 
upon  Westminster  bridge,  his  chaise  met 
with  a  little  bit  of  a  turn  over ,  and  that 
occasioned  the  delay.  The  audience 
turned  over  their  displeasure,  and  laughed 
heartily. 


ON  A  DULL  PREACHER,  WHOSE 
TEXT  WAS,  “Watch and  Fray .” 

By  our  preacher  perplex’d, 

How  shall  we  determine  ? 

Watch  and  pray ,  says  the  text ; 

Go  to  sleep ,  says  the  sermon. 


A  few  years  ago,  a  learned  man  in  the 
law  having  lost  an  eye,  and  being  in¬ 
formed  that  there  was  then  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  an  European  who  made  false  eyes, 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  natural  ones, 
he  immediately  procured  one  ;  but  when 
it  was  placed  in  the  socket,  he  flew  into  a 
violent  passion  with  the  eye-maker,  abu¬ 
sing  him  as  an  impostor  because  he  could 
not  see  with  it.  The  artist,  fearing  he 
should  lose  his  pay,  assured  him  that  in 
time  he  would  see  as  well  with  that  eye 
as  with  the  other.  The  effendi  was  ap¬ 
peased,  and  the  artist  liberally  rewarded  ; 
who  having  disposed  of  the  remainder  of 
his  eyes,  left  the  Turks  in  expectation  of 
seeing  with  them. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  SiipptEMENTARY  Number  of  the  Mirror,  con¬ 
taining  the  Spirit  of  the  Annuals  and  Christmas 
Presents,  with  fine  Engravings,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  Saturday  next. 

Gxdbert  is  sincerely  thanked.  We  have 
searched  in  vain  for  the  communications  alluded 
to  ,  perhaps  fresh  copies  could  be  supplied? 

We  cannot  give  The  Wkiskers  as  an  original 
article,  as  our  correspondent  would  have  us. 
For  reasons  why  and  whefore — vide,  Literary 
Gazette,  vol.  i.  col.  ii.  page  331. 

We  really  cannot  oblige  N.  W.  F. 

J.  G.  S  is  accepted. 

Y.  Z. — thanks. 

W.  H.  H.  is  received. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  tbe  drawings  so 
kindly  promised  by  W.  A. 

We  caunot  promise  to  send  the  following  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  printing-office  : — S.  J - n  ;  A  New 

Contributor;  Veritas;  Mad  Sally  of  Hora~ 
bridge ;  S.  B. 

Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  following  signa¬ 
tures:—/?.  P. ;  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  ;  J.  M.  Y. ; 
Jr  D.  G—r;  A  Constant  Reader;  E.F.G.f 
and  others. 


Fruited  and  Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand  ( near  Somerset  House  J,  and  sold  by 
ad  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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tEfjt  Acropolis  at  fUfotits. 


destroyed  in  an  accidental  explosion.  On 
the  platform  or  area  of  the  Acropolis  was 
erected  the  Temple  of  Parthenon,  begun 
and  finished  under  Pericles,  and  is  justly 
esteemed  the  pride  of  Athens.  The  walls 
of  this  beautiful  fortress  are  built  at  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  are 
about  2,500  feet  in  circuit,  the  length 
from  the  south  to  the  north-west  angle 
about  1,150  feet,  and  the  breadth  500 
feet,  forming  an  irregular  polygon.  The 
height  of  the  rock  may  be  about  150  feet 
from  the  plain,  and  is  on  the  three  sides 
rugged  and  steep,  composed  of  a  calca¬ 
reous  stone.  Near  the  summit  is  a  broad 
flight  of  steps,  by  which  the  terrace  or 
platform  in  front  of  the  Proyyle  was  ap¬ 
proached.  This  magnificent  building  was 
constructed  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble. 

The  drawing  of  the  above  spirited  en¬ 
graving  of  the  Acropolis  was  taken  from 
a  rare  print,  and  for  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  friendly  attentions  of  a  cor¬ 
respondent.  An  allusion  is  made  to  this 
splendid  remain  in  a  former  volume,  and 
a  description  of  Athens,  with  a  view  of 
its  ruins,  is  given  at  page  17  of  our  third 
volume. 

Vol.  viii.  Z  225 


Every  ancient  Greek  city  appears  to 
have  occupied  a  peculiar  plain  surrounded 
by  a  natural  wall  of  mountains,  or  pos¬ 
sessed  its  Acropolis  and  its  plain,  the 
former  for  refuge  during  war,  and  the 
latter  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
Acropolis  is  applied,  by  way  of  eminence, 
to  the  citadel  of  Athens,  in  which  are 
some  magnificent  remains  of  ancient 
Athenian  buildings,  chiefly  monuments, 
raised  by  Pericles,  which  have  not  only 
reflected  an  imperishable  glory  upon  his 
government,  but  so  admirable  are  they  in 
design  and  decoration,  that  the  age  ip 
which  they  were  erected,  they  have  distin¬ 
guished  as  that  of  inimitable  taste  and 
refinement. 

The  Acropolis  is  supposed  to  have  en¬ 
closed  streets  of  houses,  and  was  lately 
used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Turks;  but  all 
its  statues  and  decorations  have  for  ages 
disappeared.  In  it  there  was  erected  a 
temple  to  Minerva,  with  her  statue,  built 
from  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
of  which  there  are  now  no  traces.  Some 
of  the  fragments  are  supposed  to  be  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  used  by  the 
Turks  as  a  powder-magazine,  and  was 
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DECEMBER 

( For  the  Mirror >) 

“  Decrepit  now.  December  creeps  along 
The  plashy  plains — mantled  in  furs,  that  wrap 
His  shuddering  limbs,  afraid  of  every  gust 
Of  merciless  and  biting  cold,  and  sleet 
That  chilly-showering  fails.” 

December  was  called  winter-monat  by 
the  Saxons  ;  but  after  they  were  converted 
to  Christianity,  it  received  the  name  of 
heleigh-monat ,  or  holy  month. 

Now  it  is  complete  winter ;  October 
scattered  the  leaves  from  the  trees ;  No¬ 
vember  deluged  the  earth  with  rain  ;  and 
December  comes,  in  sullen  mood;  with 
his  bitter  frosts,  vapouring  fogs,  keen 
winds,  and  storms  of  snow,  to  proclaim 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  resign  the 
crown  to  its  successor.  Nevertheless,  ot 
all  the  months  this  is  not  the  most  un¬ 
pleasant  to  talk  about.  It  is  true,  we 
have  frozen  streams  and  dreary  wastes, 
leafless  woods,  skeleton  groves,  intense 
colds,  and  frowning  skies;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  shortest  day , 
calling  up  reflections,  and  awakening 
bright  anticipations — and  then  comes 
merry  Christmas,  the  u  festival  of  festi¬ 
vals,”  with  its  merriment  and  mistletoe — 
its  pudding  and  prayer — its  carol  and 
chanson — its  annual  berries  and  boxes, 
and  wassailings,  revellings,  minstrelsy, 
mince-pie,  “garlands  gay  and  rosemary.” 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  preparation  for 
this  festal  day.  Every  stream  of  street- 
music,  as  it  falls  on  the  ear  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  our  slumbering  during  the  long 
winter’s  night,  is  solacing  and  delightful. 
The  Christmas-hymns  of  the  matin  or 
midnight  minstrels,  softly  and  eloquently 
chorussing  their  songs  of  gratitude  to 
heaven,  enkindle  a  fervent  love  and  devo¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  merry  strains  of  the  waits , 
and  the  bellman’s  full-toned  prelude  to 
his  quaint  and  seasonable  ode ,  pleasingly 
hasten  on  the  merry  time. 

Some  rustic  pursuits  and  pleasures,  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  are  beautifully 
described  in  Bampfylde’s  charming 

Sonnet  on  Christmas. 

With  footstep  slow,  in  furry  pall  yclad. 

His  brows  enwreathed  with  holly  never  sere. 
Old  Christmas  comes,  to  close  the  wained  year. 
And  aye  the  shepherd’s  heart  to  make  right  glad, 
Who,  when  his  teeming  flocks  are  homeward, 
had, 

To  blazing  hearth  rep  airs,  and  nut-brown  beer 
And  views  well  pleased  the  ruddy  prattlers 
dear. 

Hug  the  grey  mungrel ;  meanwhile  maid  and  lad 
Squabble  for  roasted  crabs.  Thee,  Sire,  we 
hail, 

Whether  thin®  aged  limbs  thou  dost  enshroud, 


In  vest  of  snowy  white,  and  hoary  veil, 

Or  wrap’st  thy  visage  in  a  sable  cloud: 

Thee  we  proclaim  wilh  mirth  and  cheer,  nor 
fail 

To  greet  thee  well  with  many  a  carol  loud. 

The  beauties  of  this  season  (and  can 
any  one  affirm  that  winter  has  no  beau¬ 
ties?)  are  pleasingly  set  forth  in  some 
lines  written  by  Mr.  Southey,  on 

The  First  of  December. 

Thotjsh  now  no  more  the  musing  ear 
Delights  to  listen  to  the  breeze 
That  lingers  o’er  the  greenwood  3hade, 

I  love  thee,  Winter  !  well. 

x  Sw  eet  are  the  harmonies  of  Spring, 

Sweet  is  the  Summer’s  evening  gale, 

Pleasant  the  Autumnal  winds  that  shake 
The  many-colour’d  grove. 

And  pleasant  to  the  sober’d  soul 
The  silence  of  the  wint’ry  scene, 

When  Nature  shrouds  her  in  her  trance, 

In  deep  tranquillity. 

Not  undelightful  now  to  roam 

The  wild  heath  sparkling  on  the  sight ; 

Not  undelightful  now  to  pace 
The  forest’s  ample  rounds ; 

And  see  the  spangled  branches  shine. 

And  snatch  the  moss  of  many  a  hue 
That  varies  the  old  trees’  brown  bai’k, 

Or  o’er  the  grey  stone  spreads. 

The  cluster’d  berries  claim  the  eye. 

O’er  the  bright  holly’s  gay  green  leaves  ; 

The  ivy  roMid  the  leafless  oak 
Clasps  its  full  foliage  close. 

In  this  month,  those  wild  animals  which 
pass  the  winter  ^in  a  state  of  torpidity,  re¬ 
tire  to  their  hiding-places.  The  frog, 
lizard,  badger,  and  hedgehog,  which  bur¬ 
row  under  the  earth,  belong  to  this  class  ; 
as  also  the  bat,  which  is  found  in  caverns, 
barns,  &c.  suspended  by  the  claws  of  its 
hind  feet,  and  closely  enveloped  in  the 
membranes  of  the  fore  feet.  Dormice, 
squirrels,  water-rats,  and  field-mice,  pro¬ 
vide  a  large  stock  of  food  for  the  winter 
season. 

Clouds  of  insects,  usually  called  gnats, 
on  every  sunny  day  through  the  winter, 
appear  sporting  and  dancing  over  the  tops 
of  evergreen  trees  in  shrubberies ;  and 
they  are  seen  playing  up  and  down  in  the 
air,  even  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.  At  night,  and  in  frosty  weather, 
or  when  it  rains  and  blows,  they  appear 
to  take  shelter  in  the  trees. 

Out  of  doors,  little  or  nothing  is  done 
by  the  farmer.  His  cattle  demand  almost 
all  his  attention  and  assiduity. 
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ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

December  last  of  months,  but  blest,  which  gave 
A  Christ  to  man,  a  Saviour  to  the  slave  ; 

While  falsely  grateful,  man  at  the  full  feast, 

To  do  God  honour,  makes  himself  a  beast. 

Churchill. 

On  the  21st  of  the  month  at  19  h.  43 
min.  answering  to  7  h.  43  min.  a.  m.  on 
the  22nd,  common  time,  the  sun  enters 
the  cardinal  and  tropical  sign  Capricorn , 
when  he  will  attain  his  greatest  austral 
declination,  and  our  days  be  consequently 
shortest.  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  ordi¬ 
narily  with  the  other  planets  being  ellip¬ 
tical,  we  find  ourselves  at  thi*  period  of 
our  revolution  fast  approaching  to  our 
perihelium,  or  that  point  of  our  orbit 
nearest  the  sun.  A  very  natural  inquiry 
may  here  arise,  why  we  have  not  the 
hottest  weather  when  we  are  nearest  the 
sun.  The  reason  is  this — the  eccentricity 
(or  deviation  from  a  circle)  of  the  earth’s 
orbit,  bears  no  greater  proportion  to  its 
mean  distance  than  17  does  to  1,000,  and 
this  small  difference  of  distance  cannot 
occasion  any  perceptible  increase  of  heat ; 
indeed  it  is  well  known  that  a  contrary 
effect  is  produced  ;  the  principal  cause  of 
which  is,  that  in  winter  the  sun’s  rays 
fall  so  obliquely  upon  us,  that  any  given 
number  of  them  is  spread  over  a  much 
greater  portion  of  this  part  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  therefore  each  point  has 
fewer  rays  than  in  summer.  There  is 
also  a  greater  degree  of  cold  imparted  in 
the  long  winter  nights,  than  there  can  re¬ 
turn  of  heat  in  the  short  days,  and  those 
places  which  are  well  cooled  require  time 
to  be  heated  again.  An  iron  bar  does 
not  become  hot  immediately  upon  being 
put  into  the  fire. 

The  scintillation  of  the  stars  being 
more  apparent  during  the  winter  months 
than  in  summer,  it  may  not  be  unsuit¬ 
able  at  this  time  to  notice  the  cause.  It 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  produced  by 
the  rays  of  light  emitted  from  many 
thousands  of  stars  falling  upon  our  eye¬ 
lids,  and  the  aerial  particles  about  us  are 
reflected  into  our  eyes  so  strongly,  as  to 
excite  vibrations  on  those  points  of  the 
retina  where  the  images  of  the  stars  are 
formed.  This  hypothesis  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  when  viewed  through  a 
telescope  they  appear  rather  diminished 
than  magnified,  and  are  deprived  of  their 
twinkling  appearance,  as  it  excludes  all 
rays  of  light  but  what  come  directly 
from  the  star  itself,  which  enter  our  eyes 
without  being  intermixed  with  any  others. 

The  noble  planet,  Jupiter,  continues 
to  adorn  our  mornings,  shining  with  un- 
Z  2 


rivalled  splendour.  He  rises  on  the  1st 
at  2  h.  19  min.  in  9°  27  min.  of  Libra , 
and  on  the  31st  at  0  h.  30  min.  in  13° 
8  min.  of  the  same  sign.  The  axis  of 
Jupiter  is  so  nearly  perpendicular  to  his 
orbit  that  he  has  no  difference  of  seasons  ; 
indeed,  were  they  much  inclined,  the 
poles  and  vast  tracts  adjacent  would  be 
deprived  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
sun’s  rays  for  six  years  together.  The 
length  of  his  day  is  about  five  hours, 
and  his  night  the  same.  In  his  polar  re¬ 
gions  there  is  perpetual  winter,  and  in 
his  equatorial,  continual  summer.  The 
sun  appears  to  him  48  times  less  than  he 
does  to  us,  in  consequence  of  hi3  immense 
distance  from  that  luminary,  but  this  de¬ 
ficiency  of  light  is  amply  supplied  by  his 
moons,  and  also  by  his  short  nights. 

When  a  satellite  is  in  its  superior  se¬ 
micircle,  or  that  half  of  its  orbit  more 
distant  from  the  earth,  its  motion  ap¬ 
pears  direct ,  in  its  inferior  semicirct ’, 
or  that  part  nearest  to  us,  retrograde ,  and 
both  these  motions  seem  quicker ,  the 
nearer  the  satellite  is  to  the  centre  of  its 
primary,  slower ;  the  more  distant,  and 
at  the  greatest  distance  they  appear  for  a 
short  time  stationary.  When  Jupiter  is 
in  a  quadrature  with  the  sun,  the  earth 
is  farthest  out  of  the  line  that  passes 
through  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  Jupi¬ 
ter,  therefore  the  shadow  of  the  planet 
will  be  most  exposed  to  our  view,  but 
the  body  of  the  planet  still  hiding  from 
us  one  side  of  the  shadow  we  can  only 
see  the  immersion  or  emersion,  according 
as  the  earth  is  situated  on  the  east  or  west 
side  thereof.  From  the  time  of  the  pla¬ 
net’s  first  appearance  after  a  conjunction 
until  near  the  opposition  only  the  immer- 
sions  are  visible  ;  at  the  opposition,  the 
occultation ;  and  from  the  opposition  to 
the  conjunction  only  the  emersions  can 
be  seen.  There  are  four  visible  eclipses 
of  his  first  satellite  this  month.  On  the 
7th  the  immersion  takes  place  op  the 
west  side  of  the  planet  at  5  h.  42  min. 
morning.  On  the  16th,  at  2  h.  4  min. 
On  the  23rd,  a  few  minutes  before  4  h., 
and  on  the  30th,  at  5  h.  50  min.  Saturn 
may  be  seen  on  the  1st,  in  4°  29  min. 
and  on  the  31st,  in  2°  6  min.  of  Cancer , 
when  he  sets  at  ^  h.  41  min.  morning,  he 
is  in  opposition  to  the  sun  on  the  24ih. 
The  positions  of  the  other  planets  are 
unfavourable  for  observation  during  the 
month.  Mercury  passes  his  inferior  con¬ 
junction  on  the  15th,  and  Venus  on 
the  23rd. 

The  magnificent  constellation  of  Orion 
is  very  conspicuous,  rising  with  majestic 
splendour,  and  as  he  pursues  his  course 
through  the  vast  expanse,  presents  an  ap 
pearance  at  once  grand  and  impressive. 
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Rig  cl  in  his  left  foot  culminates  at  11  h. 
12  min.  Bellatrix  in  his  left  shoulder 
at  11  h.  22  min.  His  girdle  at  11  h.  34 
min.  and  Belelgeuse  in  his  right  shoulder 
at  11  h.  51  min.  Sirius  (the  dog  star) 
in  Canis  Major ,  to  whose  heliacal  rising 
is  attributed  the  intense  and  overpowering 
heat  that  usually  prevails  in  the  dog- 
days,  now  advances  into  notice.  He  is 
the  nearest  fixed  star  from  the  earth,  and 
is  situated  eastward  of  Orion ,  the  three 
stars  in  whose  girdle  are  directed  towards 
him,  they  also  point  out  Aldebaran  to 
the  westward.  Sirius  is  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude  and  reaches  the  meridian  at  0  h. 
43  min.  at  an  elevation  of  22°.  Procyon 
in  Canis  Minor  is  much  fainter,  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  south  at  1  h.  36  min.  Cast or , 
the  principal  star  in  the  constellation. 
Gemini  attains  a  meridional  altitude  of 
70°  45  min.  at  1  h.  29  min.  and  Pollux , 
his  companion,  souths  11  minutes  after- 
v  ds.  It  should  be  observed  that  these 
calculations  are  made  for  the  22nd. 

This  month  completes  another  year — 
the  oppressive  heat  of  summer  has  passed 
away — the  fruits  of  the  earth  have  been 
gathered  in,  and  the  greatest  diminution 
we  perceive  in  the  flowery  world,  indicate 
that  autumn  is  about  to  take  its  flight ; 
a  few,  it  is  true,  still  remain,  but  divest¬ 
ed  of  their  beauty,  they  cease  to  attract 
our  attention.  The  variety  of  mosses 
which  meet  our  eye,  and  which  preserve 
a  delicate  hue  and  beautiful  structure, 
when  all  around  is  dreariness  and  desola¬ 
tion.  The  berry  of  the  common  ivy 
which  attains  perfection  about  this  period; 
the  red  berries  on  that  beautiful  ever¬ 
green,  the  holly,  and  the  white  ones  on 
the  once  sacred  misletoe,  give  convincing 
intimation  that  winter  is  at  hand.  The 
gloomy  season  of  Christmas  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching,  with  its  benign  concomitant  of 
good  cheer,  blended  with  mirth-inspiring 
arnaisements  ;  but  we  have  to  anticipate 
a  lor^  period,  during  which,  fire-side 
comforts  and  enjoyments  will  be  consi¬ 
derably  enhanced,  ere  the  animated  beauty 
of  spring  returns,  and  its  genial  warmth 
unshackles  us  from  the  sturdy  grasp  of 
winter,  dissipates  the  surrounding  obscu¬ 
rity,  and  we  once  more  behold  the  bright 
beams  of  the  sun  splendent  in  all  his 
glory. 

Pasche. 


ON  EVAPORATION 
(For  the  Mirror .) 

Although  philosophers  have  generally 
attributed  the  variations  of  weather,  such 
as  rain,  hail,  snow,  fogs,  &c.  to  the  effects 
of  evaporation,  there  are  few  subjects 
which  nave  occasioned  a  greater  difference 


of 'opinion  among  the  learned  than  its 
theory .  Dr.  Hamilton  contends,  “  that 
evaporation  is  nothing  more  than  a  gra¬ 
dual  solution  of  wat&  in  air,  produced 
and  promoted  by  heat  and  motion.”  He 
accounts  for  the  ascent  of  aqueous  vapours 
into  the  atmosphere  by  observing,  that 
u  the  lowest  part  of  the  air  being  pressed 
by  the  weight  of  the  upper  against  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  rubbing  upon  it 
by  its  motion,  it  thus  attracts  and  dissolves 
those  particles  which  it  is  in  contact  with, 
and  separates  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
water.” 

From  the  vapours  thus  raised,  and  car¬ 
ried  by  the  wind  into  the  higher  and  cold 
regions  of  the  air,  (the  aqueous  particles 
slightly  attracting  each  other,  and  being 
moreover  partly  mixed  with  the  air,)  are 
formed  clouds.,  which  float  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  at  different  heights,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  vapour  thus  borne  up,  and 
also  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  in  the 
upper  regions.  The  height  of  the  clouds 
from  the  earth  is  seldom  less  than  half  a 
mile,  rarely  so  much  as  three  miles.  In 
summer  they  are  generally  higher  than  in 
winter;  and  from  observations  carefully 
made  by  naturalists,  it  is  ascertained  they 
are  also  higher  in  the  torrid  than  in  the 
temperate  or  frigid  zones. 

When  clouds  are  much  increased  by 
vapours,  and  their  component  parts  driven 
in  contact  by  winds  and  other  causes,  they 
run  into  drops,  and  descend  to  the  earth 
in  rain. 

In  winter,  when  the  air  is  inclined  to 
be  frosty,  arid  those  aqueous  atoms  near 
the  ground  thus  become  partly  con¬ 
gealed,  ( which  renders  them  more  opaque, ) 
are  produced  those  obscure  fogs  termed 
hoar  frost. 

Fogs  are  more  frequent  in  October  and 
November  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year,  because,  besides  the  evaporation 
from  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  exhalation  trom  the  ground  in  the 
form  of  vapour.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  the  warmer  the  earth  is,  the  greater  the 
evaporation.  If  so,  some  may  ask,  why 
have  we  no  fogs  in  summer,  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  doctrine,  most  evaporation  is 
produced  ?  Because  when  the  air  is 
warmer,  or  even  a  little  colder  than  the 
ground,  the  ascent  of  vapour  is  not  seen  ; 
but  towards  November,  when  the  temper¬ 
ature' of  the  air  is  considerably  lower,  the 
vapour,  as  soon  as  it  ascends,  loses  its 
heat,  the  watery  particles  unite  more 
strongly,  and  become  visible  in  the  form 
of  steam  or  fog. 

When  this  vapour  is  condensed  into 
small  drops^  upon  surfaces  near  the  earth, 
it  is  termed  dew  ;  the  most  striking  dif¬ 
ference  between  which  artd  rain  is,  that 
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the  condensation  of  vapour  in  one  case 
(dew)  takes  place  at  or  very  near  the 
earth  ;  and  in  the  other,  (rain,)  tnat  the 
drops  travel  a  considerable  space  before 
they  reach  the  ground. 

The  cause  is  literally  the  same  in  both 
cases,  viz.  the  cold,  acting  upon  vapoury 
air.  It  may  appear  curious  at  first  sight, 
that  vapours  should  be  condensed  into 
dew  in  air  close  to  the  earth’s  surface, 
which  air  is  generally  supposed  much 
warmer  than  that  above  its  surface ;  but 
it  is  a  fact,  that  after  sun-set,  and  during 
the  night  in  serene  weather,  the  air  is 
coldest  upon  the  earth’s  surface,  and  grows 
warmer  the  higher  we  ascend,  till  about  a 
hundred  yards  or  so,  when  it  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  frigid  ;  and  hence 
we  find  that  dews  and  hoar-frosts  are  more 
abundant  in  valleys  than  in  more  elevated 
situations.  Jacobus. 

©vi'gtns  ano  iinueimons. 

No.  XXII. 

ESTABLISHED  DRAMA. 

The  English  received  the  first  plan  of 
their  drama  from  the  French,  among 
whom  it  had  its  rise  towards  the  end  of 
Charles  V.  under  the  title  of  chant-royal, 
which  consisted  of  pieces  in  verse,  com¬ 
posed  in  honour  of  the  virgin,  or  some 
of  the  saints,  and  sung  on  the  stage ; 
they  were  called  by  the  title  of  chant- 
royal,  because  the  subject  was  given  by 
the  king  of  the  year,  or  the  person  who 
had  borne  away  the  prize  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  humour  of  these  pieces  ran 
wonderfully  among  the  people,  insomuch 
that  in  a  little  time  there  were  formed  se¬ 
veral  societies,  who  began  to  vie  with 
each  other ;  one  of  these,  to  engage  the 
town  from  the  rest,  began  to  intermix  va¬ 
rious  incidents  or  episodes,  which  they 
distributed  into  acts,  scenes,  and  as  many 
different  persons  as  were  necessary  for  the 
representation.  Their  first  essay  was  in 
the  Bourg  St.  Maur,  and  their  subject, 
The  Passion  of  Our  Saviour.  The 
provost  of  Paris  prohibiting  their  con¬ 
tinuing  it,  they  made  application  to 
court ;  and  to  render  it  more  favourable 
to  them,  elected  themselves  into  a  friary 
or  fraternity,  under  the  title  of  “  Brothers 
of  the  Passion  which  title  has  given 
some  occasion  to, suspect  them  to  have 
been  an  order  of  religious.  The  king  on 
seeing  and  approving  some  of  their  pieces, 
granted  them  letters  of  establishment  in 
1402;  upon  which  they  built  a  theatre, 
and  for  an  age  and  a  half  acted  none  but 
grave  pieces,  which  they  called  moralities, 
till,  the  people  growing  weary  of  them, 


they  began  to  intermix  farces,  or  inter¬ 
ludes,  from  prbfane  subjects.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  farce  and  religion  displeasing 
many,  they  were  re-established  by  an 
arret  of  parliament,  in  1548,  on  condition 
of  their  acting  none  but  proper,  lawful, 
and  decent  subjects,  without  intermed¬ 
dling  with  any  of  the  mysteries  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  thus  were  the  “  Brothers  of 
the  Passion”  despoiled  of  their  religious 
character  ;  upon  which  they  mounted  the 
stage  no  more  in  person,  but  brought  up 
a  new  set  of  comedians,  who  acted  under 
their  direction.  Thus  was  the  drama 
established,  and  on  this  foundation  ar¬ 
rived  in  England.  In  process  of  time, 
as  it  was  improved,  it  became  divided 
into  two  branches,  agreeable  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  ancients,  and  the  nature  of 
things,  viz.  into  tragedy  and  comedy, 
properly  so  called ;  and  this  last  again 
was  subdivided  into  pure  comedy  and 
farce. 

FRENCH  OTERA. 

The  opera  is  derived  from  the  Venetians, 
»mong  whom  it  is  held  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  glories  of  the  carnival.  The  French 
opera  was  established  in  Paris,  in  1645, 
by  Cardinal  Mazarin.  In  order  to  render 
this  new  kind  of  entertainment  success¬ 
ful,  his  excellency  at  the  commencement 
employed  Italian  performers.  The  An - 
dromede  of  Pierre  Corneille,  was  the  first 
French  work  which  was  represented  in 
Paris,  in  1650  or  1652.  The  machinery, 
of  which  the  French  had  not  at  that  time 
any  idea,  was  the  production  of  the  Sieur 
Torelli ;  and  its  magnificence  was  such 
that  it  eclipsed  that  of  the  Venetian 
opera,  celebrated  for  the  expense  bestowed 
upon  it.  In  the  following  years  were  re¬ 
presented  La  Pastorale ,  Ariane ,  Ercole 
Amante ,  La  Toison  d'  Or,  and  Pomone. 
New  machinery  was  invented  for  La 
Toison  d’Or,  by  the  marquis  de  Sourdeac, 
Torelli’s  rival.  This  opera,  which  was 
originally  represented  in  the  chateau  de 
Newbourg,  in  Normandy,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  peace  with  Spain,  was  afterwards  per¬ 
formed  at  Paris.  From  that  epoch, 
Pierre  Perrin,  the  manager  of  the  opera, 
being  unable  alone  to  support  the  expense 
of  sucli  an  establishment,  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  marquis  de  Sour¬ 
deac  and  Cambert,  and  a  new  theatre  was 
built  in  the  Tennis  Court,  in  the  Rue 
Mazarine.  In  1672,  Lulli  having  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  establish  a  loyal 
Academy  of  Music,  built  a  theatre  in 
the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  of  which  Vigarini 
was  the  architect  and  the  machinist. 
Lulli,  therefore,  was  the  first  recognised 
manager  of  the  French  opera.  It  is  to 
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him  that  France  is  indebted  for  that  des¬ 
cription  erf  entertainment;  and  he  im¬ 
parted  to  it  the  magnificence  which  so 
advantageously  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  dramatic  representations  in  France- 
The  poet,  Quinault,  having  united  his 
talents  to  those  of  Lulli,  fromfcthat  asso¬ 
ciation  sprung  the  French  opera,  properly 
so  called.  Before  this  time  it  consisted 
merely  of  ballets,  interspersed  with  reci¬ 
tative.  They  added  songs,  chorusses, 
dances,  gave  it  a  plot,  and,  in  fact,  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  lyric  drama.  At  no  pe¬ 
riod,  however,  has  the  French  opera  been 
able  to  maintain  itself  without  the  aid  of 
government.1 

DRAMATIC  CENSORSHIP. 

Henry  Fielding  having  ridiculed  the 
ministry  in  his  two  plays  of  Pasquin 
and  the  Historic  Register ,  a  piece  called 
The  Golden  Rump ,  which  was  never 
acted,  never  appeared  in  print,  nor  was 
it  ever  known  who  was  the  author,  was 
sent  anonymously  to  Mr.  Henry  GifFard, 
the  manager  of  Goodman-fields  theatre, 
for  representation.  In  this  piece  the  most 
unbounded^  abuse  was  vented,  not  only 
against  the  parliament,  the  council,  and 
the  ministry,  but  even  against  the  person 
of  the  king  himself.  The  honest  mana¬ 
ger,  free  from  design  himself,  suspected 
none  in  others ;  but  imagining  that  a 
license  of  this  kind,  if  permitted  to  run 
to  such  enormous  lengths  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  pernicious  consequences  to 
his  interest,  quickly  fell  into  the  snare, 
and  carried  the  piece  to  the  minister, 
with  a  view  of  consulting  him  upon  it. 
The  latter  commending  highly  his  in¬ 
tegrity  in  this  step,  requested  only  the 
MS.,  but  at  the  same  time,  that  the  ma¬ 
nager  might  be  no  loser  by  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  his  king  and  country, 
ordered  a  gratuity  equal  to  what  he  might 
have  expected  from  the  profits  of  the 
representation.  The  minister  instantly 
made  use  of  this  manuscript  play,  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  pass  a  bill  in  parliament  for 
limiting  the  number  of  theatres,  and  sub¬ 
mitting  every  dramatic  piece  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  representation  on  the  stage. 

SOLDIERS  ON  DUTY  AT  THEATRES 
ROYAL. 

The  practice  of  soldiers  doing  duty  of 
an  evening  at  the  theatres  royal,  had  its 
origin  in  the  following  circumstance  : — 
In  the  reign  of  George  II.  when  Quin 
acted  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  theatre,  it 
occurred  one  night,  during  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Beggar's  Opera ,  it  being 
then  a  prevailing  custom  to  admit  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  behind  the  scenes, 


one  of  them,  a  warm-tempered  person, 
flushed  with  potent  libations  from  the 
streams  of  usquebaugh,  in  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  scene  of  the  opera,  crossed  the 
stage,  amidst  the  performers.  Mr.  Quin 
was  behind  the  scene?,  and  expostulated 
with  the  nobleman  on  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct.  The  latter  struck  Quin  in 
the  face,  who  returned  the  blow.  This 
being  witnessed  by  the  nobleman’s  com¬ 
panions,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  a 
general  fight  ensued.  The  police  erf  the 
town  not  being  under  such  strict  regula¬ 
tions  as  it  is  at  present,  nor  by  any  means 
so  numerous  and  effective,  the  proprie¬ 
tors  called  the  interference  of  the  district 
watchmen,  such  characters  as  Dogberry, 
Verges,  &c.  and  the  noblemen  were  given 
in  charge  to  them.  They  were  kept  in 
custody  all  night,  and  examined  the  next 
morning  before  the  magistrates,  and  held 
to  bail,  when  they  made  restitution,  and 
were  discharged.  His  majesty  hearing 
of  the  outrage,  sent  privately  for  a  few  of 
the  ringleaders,  whom  he  lectured  rather 
severely  on  their  improper  conduct ;  and 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  outrageous 
and  disgraceful  conduct,  the  king  was 
pleased  to  order,  that  the  guards  should 
in  future  do  duty  every  play  night,  which 
custom  has  never  been  dispensed  with. 
Although  its  adoption  no  doubt  had  a 
very  salutary  effect,  yet  it  is  surprising 
that  a  continuance  of  the  military  on 
these  occasions  is  still  persevered  in,  since 
the  power  and  effective  state  of  the  police 
are  equally  if  not  better  able  to  prevent 
riot  and  disorder.  F.  K.  Y. 


THE  LAST  SONG.— TO  +**+ 

C For  the  Mirror.) 

It  is  my  last,  my  latest  song. 

That  thou  shaft  ever  see  ; 

I  seek  amidst  a  thoughts. ;  throng 
Forgetfulness  of  thee — 

For  in  my  soul  I  could  not  bear 

That  thoughts  of  thee  should  nestle  there  ! 

And  yet  it  is  no  easy  thing 
To  strive  ’gainst  love  of  thee ; 

Each  scene,  each  flower  afresh  will  bring 
Thy  hated  memory ! 

And  I  would  e’er  remember  not 
One  who  her  vow  so  soon  forgot ! 

And  I  would  never  look  on  thee 
So  false,  and,  oh,  so  fair ! 

For  “  stern  resolve”  would  broken  be 
If  1  should  view  thee  near ; 

Yet  think  ye  I  could  ever  brook 
From  thee  disdain  or  scornful  look ! 

And  looking  on  thee,  who  would  deem 
That  thou  wert  what  thou  art, 

(So  like  the  shapes  in  fairy  dream 
On  charmed  eyes  that  start ') 

That  form  so  “  heavenly  fair”  could  hold 
A  heart  so  faithless  or  so  cold ! 
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I  weep  the  more  that  form  like  tiiiue 
Should  hide  so  dark  a  heart — 

I  feel  that  thou  hast  broken  mine, 

Yet  would  far  from  thee  part ; 

1  weep  the  more  that  one  I  lov’d, 

Should  e'er  see  sorrow  all  unmov’d  ! 

>ly  love  was  all  idolatry  ; 

1  worship’d  a  fair  stone, 

That  ever  must  all  soulless  be — 

I  loved,  now’  weep  alone  ! 

And  1  have  had  a  guerdon  meet, 

Sad  ending  of  a  dream  so  sweet ! 

And  are  all  false  as  thou  hast  been, 

All  false  as  they  are  fair — 

As  looks  the  ocean  all  serene. 

When  storms  are  gathering  there  ? 
And  will  all  spread  their  angel  smile 
Above  a  cheek  and  brow  of  guile  ? 

It  matters  nothing  nowr  to  me, 

1  cannot  love  again — 

Those  dreams  are  mingled  all  with  thee. 
And  mingled  ail  with  pain  ! 

And  though  thy  falsehood  I  have  prov’d, 
Could  I  love  aught  as  thee  I  lov’d  1 

I  w  eep  for  thee,  and  all  for  thee, 

I  cannot  e’er  forget — 

Oh,  thou  my  idol  e’er  must  be. 

Thy  vision  lingers  yet. 

And  Dever,  never  trom  my  heart 
That  vision’s  sweetness  e’er  must  part. 

On,  could ’st  thou  feel  as  I  have  felt. 

For  my  torn  bosom’s  pain, 

I’d  fly  to  tnee — my  soul  would  melt, 

1  would  be  thine  again  ; 

Thy  soiTOwiug  tear  the  sign  would  be 
Of  life  and  light  and  joy  to  me  ! 


ON  THE  TRAVELLING  OF 
SOUND. 


( For  the  Mirror.) 


great  men,  that  all  solid  substances,  in 
some  measure,  are  capable  of  conducting 
sound  to  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  it  originated.  If 
a  person  stops  one  of  his  ears,  by  pressing 
his  hand  tightly  against  it,  and  closely 
applies  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  to  the  op¬ 
posite  end  of  which  must  be  attached  a 
watch,  to  his  other  ear,  he  will  distinctly 
hear  the  watch  beat.  Nearly  the  same 
effect  will  be  experienced  if  he  stops  both 
his  ears  at  the  same  moment,  and  rests 
his  teeth  against  one  end  of  a  long  pole. 
Again,  if  a  man  keeps  his  ear  in  close 
contact  with  one  end  of  a  pole,  or  long 
stick,  a  very  slight  scratch  made  at  the 
other  end  may  very  plainly  be  heard.  A 
long  bar  of  iron  tied  on  the  middle  of  a 
strip  of  flannel,  of  about  a  yard  in  length, 
and  a  person  pressing  the  ends  of  the 
flannel  into  his  ears,  pretty  tightly  with 
his  lingers,  and  swinging  the  iron-bar 
against  any  hard  substance,  a  clear  sound 


will  be  produced,  much  resembling  the 
sound  of  a  church- bell. 

Sound  is  said  to  travel  at  the  amaiing 
rate  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  in  a  single  second,  or  about 
thirteen  miles  in  a  minute.  It  is  very 
easy  for  airy  one  to  calculate  its  progress  ; 
if  a  gun  lfe  fired  at  a  distance,  the  flash 
may  be  seen  long  before  the  report  can  be 
heard;, if  we  know  the  distance  of  the 
place,  and  also  know  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
terval  between  our  seeing  the  flash  and 
hearing  the  report,  we  may  be  enabled  to 
find  exactly  how  long  the  sound  has  been 
travelling.  For  example,  if  you  know 
the  gun  to  be  discharged  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  the  moment  you  see  the  fire, 
take  your  watch  and  count  the  seconds 
till  you  hear  the  report;  the  number  of 
seconds  is  the  time  the  sound  has  been 
travelling  the  mile.  G.  W.  N. 
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JOHN  STOW. 

John  Stow,  the  learned,  industri¬ 
ous,  and  indefatigable  antiquary,  author 
of  the  Annals  of  England,  and  the  Sur¬ 
vey  of  London ,  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  in  1525  ;  being 
the  son  of  Thomas  Stow,  woollen-draper 
and  tailor,  which  occupation  he  followed 
for  some  time.  What  kind  of  education 
he  received,  or,  whether  the  acquirements 
he  possessed  were  entirely  the  fruits  of 
his  own  exertions,  cannot  now  be  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  yet  from  the  deep  knowledge  of 
the  customs  of  ancient  times,  the  abstruse 
erudition  and  the  intimate  acquaintance 
with  mankind  displayed  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  pen,  it  will  be  fair  to  infer, 
he  at  least  received  a  tolerable  slare  of 
school  learning.  The  mental  propension 
of  Stow  was  towards  the  stu,dy  of  English 
history  and  antiquities,  and  doubtless, 
his  mind  was  early  directed  towards  this, 
his  ruling  passion.  While  a  very  young 
man,  he  became  conspicuous  for  collect¬ 
ing  and  amassing  MSS.  and  old  records, 
then  dispersed  by  the  recent  dissolution 
of  the  religious  houses. 

His  passion  for  the  then  considered  re¬ 
lics  of  popery — and  the  consequent  sus¬ 
picion  of  professing  that  religion  which 
the  ignorant  attached  to  the  wish  of  pre¬ 
serving  those  memorials,  drew  on  him 
the  notice  of  superior  authorities,  inso¬ 
much  that  Grindall,  bishop  uf  London, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  in 
which  he  stated  “  a  searche  for  Papisti- 
cale  Bookes  hadde  (by  his  Chaplain) 
beene  made  in  the  house  of  John  Stow, 
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the  tailor;”  but  this  visit  turned  out 
more  to  the  honour  than  discredit  of  Stow, 
as  it  ^nded  in  the  complete  disgrace  of 
his  accuser,  one  Stephen,  curate  of  St. 
Catherine,  Christ  Church. 

Such  was  the  avidity  of  Stow  in  col¬ 
lecting  old  papers  and  books,— 

“  With  clasps  embossed  and  coat  of  rough  bull’s 
hide, 

Which  now  are  all  the  bibliomaniac’s  pride.” 

that  he  actually  travelled  on  foot  during 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  from 
one  part  of  England  to  another,  collecting 
all  the  remains  of  records  relative  to  es¬ 
tates,  families,  and  historic  events,  then 
brought  to  light  from  the  monastic  libra¬ 
ries. 

A  very  predominant  feature  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Stow,  (and  a  most  invaluable 
quality  it  is  when  possessed  by  an  histo¬ 
rian)  was  his  love  of  truth  ;  he  suffered 
no  error,  however  long  Sanctioned  by  the 
voice  of  prejudice,  to  deceive  his  enlight¬ 
ened  vision  ;  he  allowed  no  name,  how¬ 
ever  high  in  literary  estimation,  to  mis¬ 
lead  his  judgment  ;  falsehood  shrunk 
from  his  grasp,  and  the  fine-told,  spe¬ 
cious,  long  received  and  credited  historic 
errors,  vanished  at  his  approach  as  the 
mist  before  the  noon-day  sun.  Yet,  even 
this  innate  love  of  verity  produced  him 
many  enemies  among  men,  who  ought 
rather  to  have  honoured  than  envied  his 
acquirements.  Indeed,  it  was  the  fate  oi 
Stow,  like  many  other  laborious  and  use¬ 
ful  writers,  to  have  lived  more  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  others  than  himself ;  and  from 
the  superior  light  in  which  his  works  are 
viewed  at  the  present  day,  it  is  surprising 
that  their  author  should  have  produced 
from  them  so  little  benefit  to  himself. 
An  acute  and  morbid  sensibility  com¬ 
bined  with  neglect  and  disappointment  to 
render  the  old  age  of  the  learned  anti¬ 
quary  uncomfortable  ;  his  latter  days 
were  spent  in  poverty  and  obscurity  ;  his 
natural  irritability  of  temper  soured  by 
disappointments,  and  rendered  worse  by 
the  attacks  and  want  of  feeling  of  his 
opponents  and  pretended  friends,  contri¬ 
buted  to  hasten  his  dissolution  ;  and  the 
man  who  had  alone  preserved  to  the  city 
of  London  the  records  relative  to  its 
wards,  parishes,  palaces,  public  edifices, 
monuments,  charters,  customs,  privileges, 
arms,  &c.  passed  through  existence  in 
difficulties,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  want, 
without  that  assistance  and  commisera¬ 
tion  which  his  learning,  abilities,  and 
perseverance  merited. 

He  expixed  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1605  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft, 
where  a  monument  to  his  memory  was 


erected  by  his  wife,  on  which  his  effigy, 
sitting  in  the  posture  of  deep  meditation 
with  a  long  Latin  inscription,  is  still 
extant. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

THE  DRILL-SERGEANT. 

We  must  contemplate  the  drill-sergeant 
at  a  distance  ;  there  is  no  closing  with 
him.  A  painter  would  decline  a  chair  in 
the  tiger’s  den,  asserting  that  he  could 
take  the  animal’s  stripes  equally  well 
through  the  bars.  Even  so  will  I  take 
the  stripes  of  our  Sergeant.  First,  to  con¬ 
sider  his  appearance,  or  rather  the  discip¬ 
line  by  which  his  u  thews  and  muscles” 
deport  themselves.  He  has  a  vile,  cat-like 
leer  of  the  eye,  that  makes  us  retreat  back 
a  few  paces,  and  rub  our  palms,  to  be 
assured  the  knave  has  not  secretly  placed 
in  one  of  them  a  shilling.  We  tremble, 
and  for  once  are  afraid  to  meet  the  king’s 
countenance— (I  am  adding  to  the  awful 
attributes  of  the  drill-sergeant  the  fearful 
privilege  of  recruiting).  We  shrink, 
lest  he  has  mentally  approved  of  us  being 
worthy  of  ball-cartridge.  He  glances 
towards  our  leg,  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  he  is  thinking  how  it  would  look  in 
a  black  gaiter.  At  this  moment  we  take 
courage,  and,  valiantly  lifting  off  our  hat, 
pass  our  luxuriant  curls  through  our  four 
fingers — we  are  petrified  ;  for  we  see  by 
his  chuckle  that  he  has  already  doomed 
our  tresses  to  the  scissors  of  the  barrack- 
barber.  We  are  at  once  about  to  take  to 
our  legs,  when  turning  round,  we  see 
something  under  a  middle-sized  man 
looking  over  our  head.  On  this  we  feel 
our  safety,  and  triumph  in  the  glory  of 
five-feet-one.  Something  must  always 
be  allowed  for  weakness — something  for 
vanity  ;  which,  indeed,  philosophers  de¬ 
nominate  the  greatest  weakness.  Hence 
all  these  cogitations,  foolishly  attributed 
by  the  little  individual  to  the  sergeant, 
arise  from  the  civil  man’s  self-conceit ; 
the  sergeant  always  treating  with  ineffable 
contempt  persons  of  a  certain  size.  And 
here  may  be  remarked  the  astonishing 
capacity  of  our  sergeant  in  judging  of 
human  altitude.  Ere  George  Bidder  can 
enumerate  the  virtues  of  king  Ferdinand, 
our  sergeant  will  sum  up  the  exact  height 
of  a  man,  duly  allowing  foi  his  pumps 
and  silk  stockings.  Strive  to  mystify  the 
question,  and  the  ability  of  the  sergeant 
mocks  the  endeavour ;  for  he  will,  on  a 
minute’s  notice,  resolve  how  many^feet 
of  martial  flesh  are  in  a  complete  square, 
after  including  the  triangle,  fife,  and 
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drummer  lads,  and  deducting  some  of 
the  boy-officers.  Thus,  five-feet-eight 
reader,  if  thou  wouldst  enjoy  the  pranks 
of  the  sergeant,  unmolested  by  his  eye, 
teach  thy  leg  to  mimic  lameness;  or,  if 
easier,  cough  consumptively. 

I  would  wish  to  convey  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  of  our  drill-sergeant  on  duty, 
when  you  would  swear  by  his  gait  that 
this  glorious  earth  was  wholly  composed 
of  spring  wires,  so  elastic  are  his  soles. 
It  is  a  motion  unparalleled  either  in  the 
natural  or  artificial  world  ;  it  is  a  move¬ 
ment  by  itself — like  the  swoop  of  the 
tagle,  the  waddle  of  the  duck,  the  fleet¬ 
ness  of  the  greyhound,  or  the  hop  of  the 
frog.  And  yet,  on  intense  consideration, 
I  think  I  have  seen  something  approx¬ 
imating  to  the  bearing  of  our  drill-ser¬ 
geant.  What  think  you  of  the  manner 
of  a  pug-dog  in  a  dropsy,  exposed  for 
air  on  a  nipping  December  morning,  his 
Mack  nose  turning  almost  white  with  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  coldness  of  the  flags  ? — 
There  certainly  is  a  resemblance ;  there 
is  dignity  in  both  animals,  albeit  to  the 
daring  eye  of  a  grotesque  character.  It 
must,  however,  be  owned,  that  on  great 
occasions  our  sergeant  can  alter  his  de¬ 
portment.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  be  always  strained  to  the  high¬ 
est  ;  the  distended  skin  of  the  serpent  at 
times  falls  into  amiable  and  social  wrink¬ 
les  ;  an  arrant  shrew  may  sometimes  be 
caught  singing  44  Sweet  Home  the 
bow-string  of  a  William  Tell  may  be 
doubtless  as  relaxed  and  tuneless  as  the 
instrument  of  a  Haymarket  fiddler ; — 
and  shall  not  our  sergeant  unbend  ?  He 
does  break  himself  up  from  the  stiffness 
of  parade  ;  for  see  him,  when  the 
draughts  of  mine  hostess  hath  diluted 
some  portion  of  military  starch,  and  he 
no  longer  holds  his  head  like  a  game 
cock,  taking  his  morning’s  potation  ;  see 
him  then,  and  own  that  even  a  sergeant 
may  be  amiable.  Is  he  not  the  very  mo¬ 
del  of  elegant  ease  ?  He  is,  indeed,  un¬ 
bent  ;  for  his  limbs  swing  as  loosely  as. 
hung  ramrods.  Our  sergeant  can  now 
talk  ;  his  tongue  hath  overleaped  the 
two  barriers,  “  Attention  !”  and  44  Stand 
at  ease !”  and  rambles  wildly  from  Egypt 
to  Waterloo.  An'd  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  pretty  bar-maid  be  niece  to  the 
landlady,  mark  how  the  sergeant  probes 
for  her  feelings  with  charged  bayonets — 
how  he  will  try  to  smite  her  gentle  ear  with 
a  discharge  of  artillery — swear  that  he 
hath  had  twenty  wounds  under  his  coat, 
although  very  politically  adding,  that 
they  have  left  him  not  a  bit  the  worse 
man.  Then,  if  the  damse-  still  continue 
untouched,  taking  orders  with  a  calm  air, 
our  sergeant  hints  in  a  whisper,  audible 


to  the  dosing  watchman  at  the  door,  some¬ 
thing  about  a  Spanish  widow  at  Sara¬ 
gossa  ;  adding  very  loudly,  f4  But  no — 

I  was  always  for  true  love  !”  adorning 
the  beautiful  edifice  of  principle  with  a 
flowery  oath.  He  then  begins  a  senti¬ 
ment,  and,  at  a  loss,  dives  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  it  in  a  pot  of  ale.  If  there 
happen  to  be  four  or  five  privates  in  the 
room,  our  sergeant  increases  in  importance 
from  the  circumstance — just  as  a  cat  be¬ 
comes  great  from  the  introduction  of  a 
litter  of  puppies.  Our  sergeant  is  more 
than  ever  the  leading  gander  of  the  flock 
— the  king-herring  of  the  shoal — the  blue¬ 
bottle  of  the  swarm — the  pebble  of  the 
sand — the  G  of  the  gamut  He  has  now 
additional  hearers  of  the  tale  of  his  prow¬ 
ess,  and,  if  he  but  give  the  wink,  com¬ 
panions  who  saw  him  face  the  breach  and 
spike  the  cannon.  -  His  rank  next  becomes 
the  subject  of  discussion  ;  and  looking 
very  complacently  at  his  arm,  he  tells  of 
some  dieadful  exploit  in  which  he  earned 
his  stripes.  44  And  doubtless,  sergeant, 
not  before  you  deserved  them,”  ventures 
a  small,  quiet  wight  in  the  corner,  who 
will  have  his  fling,  though  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  liquor  ;  for  ere  he  concludes 
his  remark  he  gives  the  sergeant  his  glass 
—just  as  a  school-boy,  who  twitches  the 
trunk  of  an  elephant,  throws  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  a  peace  offering  of  apples — whilst 
the  privates  inwardly  laugh  at  the  joke, 
and  get  rebuked  for  again  enjoying  it  on 
parade  to-morrow  morning.  Just  as  the 
sergeant’s  opponents  are  nearly  all  slaugh¬ 
tered,  a  little  Italian  boy  bearing  a  tor¬ 
toise  adroitly  glides  into  the  room  to  dis¬ 
play  the  testaceous  wonder ;  or  he  hath 
with  him  a  bust  of  Napoleon,  at  which 
our  sergeant  bristles  up,  looking,  indeed, 
seriously  fierce  at  plaster  of  Paris.  Here 
he  utters  some  half-audible  wish  that  he 
had  not  received  a  bullet  in  the  last 

charge,  and  then - .  Now,  however, 

our  sergeant  takes  an  opportunity  to  pour 
forth  his  learning — he  mangles  five  words 
of  French  ;  the  Italian  shakes  his  head, 
and  holds  forth  his  hand ;  the  sergeant 
swears  at.  him  for  an  impostor,  ignorant 
of  his  own  language.  It  drawing  late, 
our  sergeant  calls  for  his  reckoning,  and 
learning  the  amount,*  with  an  affected 
air  of  destitution  avows  he  has  no  money ; 
he  has  not  a  piece  of  silver  about  ljim, 
except  it  be  that  at  his  breast  —and  here 
he  carelessly  lifts  up  with  one  finger  a 
Waterloo  medal ;  then  he  draws  out  a 
watch,  once  the  property  of  a  French 
general  slain  by  our  sergeant,  and  asks  if 
that  will  serve  for  the  amount  ?  At 
length,  however,  the  money  being  shaken 
from  a  yellow  silk  purse,  our  sergeant, 
after  a  salutary  admonition  to  the  privates. 
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goes  off,  as  he  says,  to-  visit  a  friend  in 
the  ordnance. 

Now  this  is  the  utmost  stretch  of  our 
Serjeant’s  amiability ;  and  he  departs 
with  a  consciousness  of  having  made  him¬ 
self  remarkably  agreeable,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  has  maintained  the  proper 
dignity  of  the  army.  To-morrow  he  is 
stiff  and  stately  again,  performing  his 
old  duty  of  setting  up  in  due  order  men 
for  the  sport  of  war,  that  fearful  skittle- 
player.  And,  indeed,  how  great  must 
be  the  satisfaction  of  the  drill-serjeant 
when  he  thinks  that,  by  his  kindly  soli¬ 
citude,  his  majesty's  subjects  will  u  die 
with  decency”  and  in  close  order.” 
Soothing  reflection  ! 

We  may  liken  a  recruiting-sergeant  to 
a  sturdy  woodman — a  drill-sergeant  to  a 
carpenter.  Let  us  take  a  dozen  vigorous 
young  elms,  with  the-  same  number  of 
bluff-cheeked,  straddling  rustics.  How 
picturesque  and  inviting  do  the  green 
waving  elms  appear  !  Whilst  we  look 
at  them,  our  love  and  admiration  of  the 
natural  so  wholly  possess  us,  that  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  bring  ourselves  to 
imagine  the  most  beautiful  offspring  of 
teeming  earth  cut  up  into  boot-jacks  or 
broom-handles  ;  in  the  very  idea  there  is 
sacrilege  to  the  sylvan  deities.  The  wood¬ 
man,  however,  lays  the  axe  to  tlie  elms 
(the  forest  groans  at  the  slaughter  ;)  the 
carpenter  comes  up  with  his  basket  of 
tools  across  his  shoulder ;  and  at  a  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  we  may  by  chance  admire  the 
extraordinary  polish  of  our  eating-knife, 
little  thinking  it  owes  its  lustre  to  the  elm 
which  shadowed  us  at  Midsummer.  Now 
for  our  rustics.  We  meet  them  in  green 
lanes,  striding  like  young  ogres — care¬ 
lessness  in  their  very  hat-buckle — a  scorn 
of  ceremony  in  the  significant  tuck-up  of 
their  smockfrock.  The  recruiting-ser¬ 
geant  spirits  them  away  from  fields  to 
which  they  were  the  chief  adornment, 
and  the  drill-sergeant  begins  his  labour. 

And  now,  reader,  behold  some  martial 
carpentry  and  joinery.  Our  drill-sergeant 
hath  but  few  implements ;  as  eye,  voice, 
hand,  leg,  rattan.  These  few  tools  serve 
him  for  every  purpose,  and  with  them  he 
brings  down  a  human  carcass,  though  at 
first  as  unwieldy  as  a  bull,  to  the  slimness 
and  elegance  of  the  roe.  There  are  the 
dozen  mishapen  logs  before  him  ;  the 
foliage  of  their  heads  gone  with  the  elm 
leaves,  as  also  their  bark — their  “  rough 
pash,” — the  frocks  and  wide  breeches. 

Mercy  on  us  !  there  was  a  stroke  of 
handiwork  !  the  sergeant  with  but  one 
word  has  driven  a  wedge  into  the  very 
breast  of  that  pale-looking  youngster, 
whose  eyelid  shakes  as  though  it  would 
dam  up  a  tear  (  Perhaps  the  poor  wretch 


is  now  thinking  of  yellow  corn  and  har¬ 
vest-home.  Another  skilful  touch,  and 
the  sergeant  hath  fairly  chiselled  away 
some  inches  of  the  shoulder  of  that  flaxen- 
headed  tyro ;  and  see  how  he  is  round¬ 
ing  off  that  mottled  set  of  knuckles, 
whilst  the  owner  redly,  but  dumbly,  sym¬ 
pathizes  with  their  sufferings.  There  is 
no  part  left  untouched  by  our  sergeant ; 
he  by  turns  saws,  planes,  pierces,  and 
thumps  every  limb  and  every  joint ;  ap¬ 
plies  scouring  paper  to  any  little  knot  or 
ruggedness,  until  man,  glorious  man, 
the  u  paragon  of  animals,”  fears  no  com¬ 
petition  in  stateliness  of  march,  or  glib¬ 
ness  of  movement,  from  either  peacock 
or  Punch. 

The  drill-sergeant  hath  but  little  com¬ 
placency  in  him  ;  he  is  a  thing  to  be  re¬ 
verenced,  not  doated  upon ;  we  fear  him 
and  his  mysteries ;  even  his  good-hu¬ 
mour  startles,  for  it  is  at  once  as  bluster¬ 
ing  and  as  insignificant  as  a  report  of 
blank-cartridge.  Again,  I  say,  the  drill- 
sergeant  is  to  be  approached  with  awe; 
smirking  flies  the  majesty  of  his  rattan. 
He  is  the  despot  of  joints ;  and  we  rub 
our  hands  with  glee,  and  our  very  toes 
glow  again,  when  we  reflect  they  are  not 
of  his  dominions. — Monthly  Magazine. 


ON  THE  DEAD. 

Why  should  we  mourn  lor  the  dead  ? 

They  have  no  part  in  our  sorrow  ; 

Dried  are  the  tears  they  have  shed  ; 

Gone  like  the  night-dew  that  fled 
Ere  the  noon  of  the  morrow. 

Though  we  behold  them  no  more. 

Memory  has  left  in  our  bosoms 
All  that  we  joyed,  in  before; 

.  All  which  of  them  we  adore. 

Is  still  fresh  as  spring  blossoms. 

Where  is  the  spark  of  their  soul. 

That  has  left  not  some  radiance  within  us. 
The  tide  of  our  grief  to  control  ? 

Alas  !  they  themselves  would  condole 
Willi  the  sorrow  that’s  in  us ! 

What  the  dull  fetter  may  be. 

That  binds  us  to  weeping  for  ever, 

No  mortal  vision  can  see  ; 

We  but  know  that  ourselves  cannot  flee, 

And  the  chain  will  not  sever. 

Infancy  dropt  in  its  hud — 

Beauty,  as  bright  as  she  is — 

Death,  without  battle  or  blood, 

Stole  them  away  like  a  flood. 

In  silence  consuming. 

/ 

’Tis  hard  to  be  standing  alone. 

With  the  world’s  dreary  desert  around  one 
I  have  looked  for  some  friend  to  atone 
For  the  loss  of  the  true  that  are  gone ; 

But  have  never  yet  found  one. 

Literary  Magnet. 
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CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS 

THE  TOUCHY  LADY. 

BY  MISS  MITFORD. 

One  of  the  most  unhappy  persons  whom 
it  has  been  my  fortune  to  encounter,  is  a 
pretty  woman  of  thirty,  or  thereabout, 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  of  good  repute, 
with  a  fine  house,  a  fine  family,  and  an 
excellent  husband.  A  solitary  calamity 
renders  all  these  blessings  of  no  avail : — 
the  gentlewoman  is  touchy.  This  afflic¬ 
tion  has  given  a  colour  to  her  whole  life. 
Her  biography  has  a  certain  martial  dig¬ 
nity,  like  the  history  of  a  nation  ;  she 
dates  from  battle  to  battle,  and  passes  her 
days  in  an  interminable  civil  war. 

The  first  person  who,  long  before  she 
could  speak,  had  the  misfortune  to  offend 
the  young  lady,  was  her  nurse  ;  then  in 
quick  succession  four  nursery  maids,  who 
were  turned  away,  poor  things  !  because 
Miss  Anne  could  not  abide  them;  then 
her  brother  Harry,  by  being  born,  and  di¬ 
minishing  her  importance ;  then  three 
governesses  ;  then  two  writing-masters  ; 
then  one  music-mistress  ;  then  a  whole 
school.  On  leaving  school,  affronts  mul¬ 
tiplied  of  course  ;  and  she  has  been  in  a 
constant  miff  with  servants,  tradespeople, 
relations  and  friends,  ever  since ;  so  that 
although  ieally  pretty  (at  least  she  would 
be  so  if  it  were  not  for  a  standing  frown, 
and  a  certain  watchful  defying  look  in  her 
eye3,)  decidedly  clever  and  accomplished, 
and  particularly  charitable,  as  far  as  giv¬ 
ing  money  goes,  (your  ill-tempered  wo¬ 
man  has  often  that  redeeming  grace,)  she 
is  known  only  by  her  one  absorbing  qua¬ 
lity  of  touchiness,  and  is  dreaded  and 
hated  accordingly  by  every  one  who  has 
the  honour  of  her  acquaintance. 

Paying  her  a  visit  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  things  that  can  be  imagined, 
one  of  the  trials  which  in  a  small  way  de¬ 
mand  the  greatest  resolution.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  find  what  to  say.  You  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  the  affair  as 
you  do  when  going  into  a  shower  bath. 
Differing  from  her  is  obviously  pulling 
the  string ;  and  agreeing  with  her  too 
often  or  too  pointedly  is  nearly  as  bad  : 
she  then  suspects  you  of  suspecting  her 
infirmity,  of  which  she  has  herself  a 
glimmering  consciousness,  and  treats  you 
with  a  sharp  touch  of  it  accordingly.  But 
what  is  there  that  she  will  not  suspect  ? 
Admire  the  colours  of  a  new  carpet,  and 
she  thinks  you  are  looking  at  some  invi¬ 
sible  hole ;  praise  the  pattern  of  a  morn¬ 
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ing  cap,  and  she  accuses  you  of  thinking 
it  too  gay.  She  has  an  ingenuity  of  per¬ 
verseness,  which  brings  all  subjects  nearly 
to  a  level.  The  mention  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours  is  evidently  taboo ,  since  it  is  at 
least  twenty  to  one  but  she  is  in  a  state 
of  affront  with  nine-tenths  of  them  ;  her 
own  family  are  also  taboo  for  the  same 
reason.  Books  are  particularly  unsafe. 
She  stands  vibrating  on  the  pinnacle 
where  two  fears  meet,  ready  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  blue-stockingism  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  ignorance  and  frivolity  on  the 
other,  just  as  the  work  you  may  chance 
to  name  happens  to  be  recondite  or  popu¬ 
lar  ;  nay,  sometimes  the  same  production 
shall  excite  both  feelings.  “  Have  you 
read  Hajji  Baba,”  said  I  to  her  one  day 
last  winter,  “Tlajji  Baba,  the  Persian” — 
“  Really,  ma’am,  I  am  no  orientalist.” 
“  Hajji  Baba,  the  clever  Persian  tale  ?” 
continued  I,  determined  not  to  be  daunt¬ 
ed.  “  I  believe,  Miss  M.,”  rejoined  she, 
“  that  you  think  I  have  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  read  novels.”  And  so  she 
snip-snaps  to  the  end  of  the  visit.  Even 
the  Scotch  novels,  which  she  does  own  to 
reading,  are  no  resource  in  her  desperate 
case.  There  we  are  shipwrecked  on  the 
rocks  of  taste.  A  difference  there  is  fa¬ 
tal.  She  takes  to  those  delicious  books 
as  personal  property,  and  spreads  over 
them  the  prickly  shield  of  her  protection 
ift  the  same  spirit  with  which  she  appro¬ 
priates  her  husband  and  her  children  ;  is 
huffy  if  you  prefer  Guy  Mannering  to  the 
Antiquary,  and  quite  jealous  if  you  pre¬ 
sume  to  praise  Jeanie  Deans  ;  thus  cut¬ 
ting  off  his  majesty’s  lieges  from  the  most 
approved  topic  of  discussion  among  civil¬ 
ized  people,  a  neutral  ground  as  open 
and  various  as  the  weather,  and  far  more 
delightful.  But  what  did  I  say  ?  The 
very  weather  is  with  her  no  prudent  word. 
She  pretends  to  skill  in  that  science  of 
guesses  commonly  called  weather- wisdom, 
and  a  fog,  or  a  sho^ver,  or  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  or  the  blessed  sun  himself,  may 
have  been  rash  enough  to  contradict  her 
bodements,  and  put  her  out  of  humour 
for  the  day. 

Her  own  name  has  all  her  life  long 
been  a  fertile  source  of  misery  to  this  un¬ 
fortunate  lady.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Smythe,  Anne  Smythe.  Now  Smythe, 
although  perfectly  genteel  and  unexcep¬ 
tionable  to  look  at,  a  pattern  appellation 
on  paper,  was  in  speaking,  no  way  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  thousands  of  com¬ 
mon  Smiths  who  cumber  the  world.  She 
never  heard  that  “  word  of  fear,”  especi¬ 
ally  when  introduced  to  a  new  acquaint¬ 
ance,  without  looking  as  if  she  longed  to 
spell  it.  Anne  was  bad  enough  ;  people 
had  housemaids  of  that  name,  as  if-  to 
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make  a  confusion ;  and  her  grandmamma 
insisted  on  omitting  the  final  e,  in  which 
important  vowel  was  seated  all  it  could 
boast  of  elegance  or  dignity ;  and  once  a 
brother  of  fifteen,  the  identical  brother 
Harry,  an  Etonian,  a  pickle,  one  of  that 
order  of  clever  boys  who  seem  born  for 
the  torment  of  their  female  relatives, 
“  foredoomed  their  sister's  soul  to  cross,” 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  call  her  Nancy  ! 
She  did  not  box  his  ears,  although  how 
near  her  tingling  fingers’  ends  approach¬ 
ed  to  that  consummation  it  is  not  my 
business  to  tell.  Having  suffered,  so  much 
from  the  perplexity  of  her  equivocal 
maiden  name,  she  thought  herself  most 
lucky  in  pitching  on  the  thoroughly-well- 
looking  and  well-sounding  appellation  of 
Morley,  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Mrs. 
Morley — nothing  could  be  better.  For 
once  there  was  a  word  that  did  not  affront 
her.  The  first  alloy  to  this  satisfaction 
was  her  perceiving  on  the  bridal  cards, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Morley,  and  hearing 
that  close  to  their  future  residence  lived  a 
rich  bachelor  uncle,  till  whose  death  that 
fearful  diminution  of  her  consequence, 
the  Mrs.  B.,  must  be  endured.  Mrs.  B. ! 
The  brow  began  to  wrinkle — but  it  was 
the  night  before  the  wedding,  the  uncle 
had  made  some  compensation  for  the 
crime  of  being  born  thirty  years  before 
his  nephew  in  the  shape  of  a  superb  set 
of  emeralds,  and  by  a  fortunate  mistake, 
she  had  taken  it  into  her  head  that  B.  in 
the  present  case,  stood  for  Basil,  so  that 
the  loss  of  dignity  being  compensated  by 
an  increase  of  elegance,  she  bore  the  shock 
pretty  well.  It  was  not  till  next  morn¬ 
ing,  during  the  ceremony,  that  the  full 
extent  of  her  misery  burst  upon  her,  and 
she  found  that  B.  stood  not  for  Basil,  but 
for  Benjamin.  Then  the  veil  fell  off; 
then  the  full  horror  of  her  situation,  the 
affront  of  being  a  Mrs.  Benjamin,  stared 
her  full  in  the  face ;  and  certainly,  but 
for  the  accident  of  her  being  struck  dumb 
by  indignation,  slfb  never  would  have 
married  a  man  so  ignobly  christened.  Her 
fate  has  been  been  worse  than  then  ap¬ 
peared  probable  ;  for  her  husband,  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  and  convivial  person, 
was  known  all  over  his  own  county  by 
the  familiar  diminutive  of  his  ill-omened 
appellation  ;  so  that  she  found  herself  not 
merely  a  Mrs.  Benjamin,  but  a  Mrs. 
Ben.,  the  wife  of  a  Ben.  Morley,  junior, 
esq.  (for  the  peccant  uncle  was  also  god¬ 
father  and  namesake)  the  future  mother 
of  a  Ben.  Morley  the  third.  Oh,  the 
Miss  Smith,  the  Ann,  even  the  Nancy, 
shrank  into  nothing  when  compared  with 
that  short  word. 

Neither  is  she  altogether  free  from 
misfortunes  on  her  side  of  the  house. 


There  is  a  terrible  misalliance  in  her  own 
family.  Her  favourite  aunt,  the  widow 
of  an  officer  with  five  portionless  children, 
became,  one  fair  morning,  the  wife  of  a 
rich  mercer  in  Cheapside,  thus,  at  a 
stroke,  gaining  comfort  and  losing  caste. 
The  manner  in  which  this  affected  poor 
Mrs.  Ben.  Morley  is  inconceivable.  She 
talked  of  the  unhappy  connexion,  as  aunts 
are  wont  to  talk  when  nieces  get  paired 
at  Gretna  Green ;  wrote  a  formal  renunci¬ 
ation  to  the  culprit,  and  has  considered 
herself  insulted  ever  since  if  any  one  men¬ 
tions  a  silk  gown  in  her  presence.  An¬ 
other  affliction,  brought  on  by  her  own 
family,  is  the  production  of  a  farce  by 
her  brother  Harry  (born  for  her  plague) 
at  Covent  Garden  theatre.  The  farce  was 
damned,  as  the  author  (a  clever  young 
Templer)  declares  most  deservedly.  He 
bore  the  catastrophe  with  great  heroism 
and  celebrated  its  downfall  by  venting 
sundry  good  puns,  and  drinking  an  extra 
bottle  of  claret ;  leaving  to  Anne,  sister 
Anne,  the  pleasant  employment  of  fum¬ 
ing  over  his  discomfiture — a  task  which 
she  performed  con  amove.  Actors,  ma¬ 
nager,  audience  and  author,  seventeen 
newspapers  and  three  magazines.,  had  the 
misfortune  to  displease  her  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ;  in  short,  the  whole  town.  Theatres 
and  newspapers,  critics  and  the  drama, 
have  been  banished  from  her  conversa¬ 
tion  ever  since.  She  would  as  lieve  talk 
of  a  silk -mercer. 

Next  after  her  visitors,  her*  correspond¬ 
ents  are  to  be  pitied  ;  they  had  need  look 
to  their  P’s  and  Q’s,  their  spelling  and 
their  stationery.  If  you  write  a  note  to 
her,  be  sure  that  the  paper  is  the  best 
double  post,  hot-pressed  and  gilt-edged  ; 
that  your  pen  is  in  good  order  ;  that  your 
4‘  dear  Madams  ”  have  a  proper  mixture 
of  regard  and  respect ;  and  that  your  fold¬ 
ings  and  sealings  are  unexceptionable. 
She  is  of  a  sort  to  faint  at  the  absence  of 
an  envelope,  and  to  die  of  a  wafer.  Note, 
above  all,  that  your  address  be  perfect ; 
that  your  to  be  not  forgotten  ;  that  the 
offending  Benjamin  be  omitted  ;  and  that 
the  style  and  title  of  her  mansion,  Shaw- 
ford  Manor  House,  be  set  forth  in 
full  glory.  And  when  this  is  achieved, 
make  up  your  mind  to  her  taking  some 
inexplicable  affront  after  all.  Thrice  for¬ 
tunate  would  he  be  who  could  put  twenty 
words  together  without  affronting  her. 
Besides,  she  is  great  at  a  scornful  reply, 
and  shall  keep  up  a  quarrelling  corres¬ 
pondence  with  any  lady  in  Great  Britain. 
Her  letters  are  like  challenges  ;  and,  but 
for  the  protection  of  the  petticoat,  she 
would  have  fought  fifty  duels,  and  have 
been  either  killed  or  quieted  long  ago. 

If  her  husband  had  been  of  her  temper. 
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she  would  have  brought  him  into  twenty 
scrapes ;  but  he  is  as  unlike  her  as  possi¬ 
ble;  a  good-humoured,  rattling  creature, 
with  a  perpetual  festivity  of  temper,  and 
a  propensity  to  motion  and  laughter,  and 
all  sorts  of  merry  mischief,  like  a  school¬ 
boy  in  the  holidays,  which  felicitous  per¬ 
sonage  he  resembles  bodily  in  his  round, 
ruddy,  handsome  face,  his  dancing  black 
eyes,  curling  hair,  and  light  active  figure, 
the  youngest  man  that  ever  saw  forty. 
His  pursuits  have  the  same  happy  juve¬ 
nility.  In  the  summer  he  fishes  and 
plays  cricket ;  in  the  winter  he  hunts 
and  courses  ;  and  what  with  grouse  and 
partridges,  pheasants  and  woodcocks, 
wood-pigeons  and  flappers,  he  contrives 
pretty  tolerably  to  shoot  all  the  year 
round.  Moreover,  he  attends  revels, 
races,  assizes,  and  quarter-sessions ;  drives 
stage-coaches,  patronizes  plays,  is  stew¬ 
ard  to  concerts,  goes  to  every  dance  with¬ 
in  forty  miles,  and  talks  of  standing  for 
the  county  ;  so  that  he  has  no  time  to 
quarrel  with  his  wife,  or  for  her,  and 
affronts  her  twenty  times  an  hour  simply 
by  giving  her  her  own  way. 

To  the  popularity  of  this  universal  fa¬ 
vourite,  for  the  restless  sociability  of  his 
temper  is  invaluable  in  a  dull  county 
neighbourhood,  his  wife  certainly  owes 
'the  toleration  which  bids  fair  to  render 
her  incorrigible.  She  is  fast  approaching 
to  the  melancholy  condition  of  a  privi¬ 
leged  person,  one  put  out  of  the  pale  of 
civilized  society.  People  have  left  off 
being  angry  with  her,  and  begin  to  shrug 
up  their  shoulders  and  say  it  is  her  way, 
a  species  of  placability  which  only  pro¬ 
vokes  her  the  more.  For  my  part,  I  have 
too  great  a  desire  to  obtain  her  good  opi¬ 
nion  to  think  of  treating  her  in  so  shabby 
a  manner  ;  and  as  it  is  morally  certain 
that  we  shall  never  be  friends  whilst  we 
visit,  I  intend  to  try  the  effect  of  non-in¬ 
tercourse,  and  to  break  with  her  outright. 
If  she  reads  this  article,  which  is  very 
likely,  for  she  is  addicted  to  new  publica¬ 
tions,  and  thinks  herself  injured  if  a  book 
be  put  into  her  hands  with  the  leaves  cut 
— if  she  reads  only  half  page  she  will  ine¬ 
vitably  have  done  with  me  for  ever.  If 
not,  there  can  hardly  be  any  lack  of  a 
sufficient  quarrel  in  her  company  ;  and 
then,  when  we  have  ceased  to  speak  or  to 
curtsy,  and  tairly  sent  each  other  to  Co¬ 
ventry,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  on  as  civil  terms  as  if  the 
one  lived  at  Calcutta,  and  the  other  at 
New  York. — Our  Village. 


ROME. 

Who  shall  attempt  to  analyze  the  sensa¬ 
tions  excited  by  Rome — unique  and  un¬ 
accountable  as  they  are — felt  even  by  him 
most  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  hyperbolical 
enthusiasm  of  the  classical  pedant — Rome 
is  still  Rome.  Though  cardinals  are  not 
consuls,  and  the  last  dying  embers  of 
spiritual  despotism  are  smouldering  on 
those  hearths  where  were  kindled  the  first 
sparks  of  civil  liberty,  still  Is  it  the  Eter¬ 
nal  City.  And  why  ?  Why  should 
those  monuments  of  the  olden  time,  seen 
here,  cause  an  impression  felt  no  where 
else  ?  Local  situation  cannot  cause  it. 
Ruins  are  most-impressive  when  abstracted 
and  isolated  ;  whereas  here  they  are  de¬ 
filed  with  all  the  daily  filth  of  incongruous 
inhabitancy.  It  is  not  mental  association, 
for  what  are,  or  were,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
objects  of  our  admiration  ?  The  Coli¬ 
seum,  that  stupendous  undertaking,  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  savage  cruelty 
and  brutal  barbarism.  Temples,  those 
favoured  abodes  of  ignorance  and  idolatry ; 
and  baths,  the  works  of  men  only  known 
for  mental  imbecility  or  moral  depravity, 
who  have  thus  immortalized  themselves 
by  these  monuments  of  their  physical  in¬ 
dulgences. 

But  he  who  should  argue  by  the  hour 
to  prove  absurd  the  feeling  excited  by 
Rome,  would  not  be  able  to  defend  him¬ 
self  from  full  participation  in  it,  if,  in  the 
middle  of  his  argument,  he  caught  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s. 

Matilda ,  or  the  Tale  of  a  Day. 


PURSE  PRIDE. 

Of  all  sorts  of  pride,  purse  pride,  or  the 
pride  of  purse,  (if  one  must  not  coin  a  word 
for  one’s  purse,)  has  the  most  influence  on 
every  day  deportment.  The  object  of  all 
pride  is,  to  make  those  around  feel  their 
inferiority ;  to  effect  which,  the  purse  proud 
man  is,  more*  than  any  other,  reduced  to 
viva  voce  assertions  in  society.  Pride  of 
family  may  silently  vent  itself  in  its  six¬ 
teen  quarterings  on  th'fe  panels  of  a  car¬ 
riage,  or  it  may  lie  quietly  on  one’s  table, 
in  a  Debrett's  Peerage ,  with  a  back  like 
a  young  tumbler’s,  oroken  just  enough  to 
shew  with  ease  what  is  required  of  it. 
Or,  if  it  is  rather  the  pride  of  recent  rank 
than  antiquity  of  descent,  it  is  amply 
gratified  by  the  direction  on  the  back  of  a 
letter,  or  a  brass  plate  on  a  front  door. 

But  the  pride  of  purse  is  of  a  much 
more  restless,  obtrusive  disposition  ;  it 
cannot  satisfy  itself  with  the  possession 
of  the  outward  advantages  of  wealth,  for 
those  are  shared  by  the  constant  succession 
of  needy  spendthrifts,  who  each  in  the 
course  of  his  ephemeral  existence,  make 
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as  much  outward  shew.  It  is  only,  there¬ 
fore,  by  an  ostentatious  and  overbearing 
manner  in  society,  that  the  purse  proud 
man  can  succeed  in  his  object  of  making 
himself  disagreeable  wherever  he  goes. 

There  is,  however,  another  distinguish¬ 
ing  trait  in  this  description  of  pride,  that 
amongst  its  professors  there  is  much  more 
subordination  than  in  any  other.  A  man 
who  is  proud  of  his  family,  will  find  some 
very  sufficient  reason  why  he  is  as  good 
as  another,  who,  nevertheless,  numbers 
several  more  quarterings ;  but  the  wealthy 
man’s  pride  depends  so  entirely  upon  cal¬ 
culation,  is  so  completely  a  matter  of 
figures,  that  the  man  of  ten  thousand 
a-year,  however  bullying  to  the  man  of 
two,  would  no  more  dispute  about  giving 
way  to  the  man  of  fifty  thousand,  than  he 
would  think  of  denying  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sums  if  he  saw  them  upon 
paper. — Ibid. 


^ntsteuaiueg* 

ON  THE  WASTE  OF  LIFE. 

BY  DR  FRANKLIN. 

Amergus  was  agentleman  of  good  estate ; 
ne  was  bred  to  no  business,  and  could  not 
contrive  how  to  waste  his  hours  agreeably ; 
he  had  no  relish  for  the  proper  works  of 
life,  nor  any  taste  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind  ;  he  spent  generally  ten  hours 
of  the  four-and-twenty  in  bed,  he  dozed 
away  two  or  three  more  on  his  couch,  and 
as  many  more  were  dissolved  in  good 
liquor  every  evening,  if  he  met  with 
company  of  his  own  humour.  Thus  he 
made  a  shift  to  wear  off  ten  years  of  his 
life  since  the  paternal  estate  fell  into  his 
hands,  One  evening,  as  he  was  musing 
alone,  his  thoughts  happened  to  take  a 
most  unusual  turn,  for  they  cast  a  glance 
backward,  and  he  began  to  reflect  on  his 
manner  of  life.  He  bethought  to  him¬ 
self,  what  a  number  of  beings  have  been 
made  a  sacrifice  of  to  support  his  carcass, 
and  how  much  corn  and  wine  had  been 
mingled  with  these  offerings  ;  and  he  set 
himself  to  compute  what  he  had  devoured 
since  he  came  to  the  age  of  a  man. 

u  About  a  dozen  feathered  creatures, 
small  and  great,  have,  one  week  with  an¬ 
other,”  said  he,  u  given  up  their  lives  to 
prolong  mine ;  which,  in  ten  years, 
amounts  to  at  least  six  thousand.  Fifty 
sheep  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  year,  with 
.half  a  hecatomb  of  black  cattle,  that  I 
might  have  the  choicest  parts  offered 
weekly  upon  my  table.  Thus  a  thousand 
beasts,  out  of  the  flock  and  herd,  have 
been  slain  in  ten  years  time  to  feed  me, 
besides  what  the  forest  has  supplied  me 
with.  Many  hundreds  of  fishes  have,  in 


all  their  varieties,  been  robbed  of  life  for 
my  repast — and  of  the  smallest  fry  some 
thousands.  A  measure  of  corn  would 
hardly  suffice  me  with  fine  flour  for  a 
month’s  provision,  and  this  arises  to  above 
six  score  bushels  ;  and  many  hogsheads 
of  wine,  and  other  liquors,  have  passed 
through  this  body  of  mine — this  wretched 
strainer  of  meat  and  drink  !  And  what 
have  I  done,  all  this  time,  for  God  or 
man  ?  What  a  vast  profusion  of  good 
things  upon  a  useless  life  and  worthless 
liver  !  There  is  not  the  meanest  crea¬ 
ture  among  all  those  which  I  have  de¬ 
voured,  but  what  hath  answered  the  end 
of  its  creation  better  than  I.  It  was  made 
to  support  human  nature,  and  it  hath 
done  so.  Every  crab  and  oyster  I  have 
eat,  and  every  grain  of  corn  I  have  de¬ 
voured,  hath  filled  up  its  place  in  the 
rank  of  beings  with  more  propriety  than 
I  have  done.  Oh !  shameful  waste  of 
life  and  time.” 

In  short,  he  carried  on  his  moral  re¬ 
flections  with  so  just  and  severe  a  force 
of  reason,  as  constrained  him  to  change 
his  whole  course  of  life,  to  break  off  his 
follies  at  once,  and  to  apply  himself  to 
gain  some  useful  knowledge,  when  he  was 
more  thi  n  thirty  years  of  age.  He  lived 
many  following  years  with  the  character 
of  a  worthy  man  and  an  excellent  Christ¬ 
ian.  He  died  w  ith  a  peaceful  conscience, 
and  the  tears  of  his  country  were  dropped 
upon  his  tomb.  The  world,  that  knew 
the  whole  series  of  his  life,  were  amazed 
at  the  mighty  change ;  they  beheld  him 
as  a  wonder  of  reformation  ;  while  he 
himself  confessed  and  adored  the  divine 
power  and  mercy  that  had  transformed 
him  from  a  brute  to  a  man. 

But  this  was  a  single  instance,  and  we 
may  almost  venture  to  write  “  miracle” 
upon  it.  Are  there  not  numbers  in  this 
degenerate  age  whose  lives  have  run  to 
utter  waste,  without  the  least  tendency  to 
usefulness  ?” 


THE  MULBERRY  TREE. 

The  mulberry  tree  was  first  brought 
from  Persia  into  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
its  fruit  was  more  esteemed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  even  in  their  most  luxurious  days, 
than  any  other.  It  is  one  of  the  latest 
trees  to  blossom,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
to  ripen  its  fruit ;  which,  when  ripe,  is  of 
a  cooling  aperient  nature,  but  quite  of  an 
opposite  quality  when  unripe,  being  a 
strong  astringent.  The  fruit,  when  ripe, 
stains  the  hands  ;  but  when  unripe,  is  a 
good  cleanser.  The  tree  possesses  the 
peculiar  property  of  breeding  no  vermin, 
or  harbouring  any  caterpillar,  although  it 
is  the  peculiar  food  of  the  silk-worm,  a 
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most  voracious  insect.  The  mulberry 
tree  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  to 
this  country  in  the  year  1548  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  it  was  first  planted  at  Sion-house, 
where  the  original  trees  still  thrive,  and 
which  I  have  seen  (says  the  author  of 
The  Pomarium  BriUanicum  )  this  spring. 
The  interior  of  these  trees  (continues 
Philips)  is  so  entirely  decayed,  that  the 
timber  has  so  far  returned  to  its  native 
earth,  that  it  will  crumble  in  the  hand  ; 
yet  its  branches,  that  are  supported  by 
props,  are  so  well  nourished  by  means  of 
the  bark,  that  the  fruit  and  the  foliage 
appear  as  luxuriant  as  those  of  the  young¬ 
est  trees  ;  a  strong  proof  of  the  durability 
of  the  mulberry  tree  in  this  country. 
The  first  Duke  of  Northumberland  said 
he  could  trace  these  trees  back  three  cen¬ 
turies.  The  author  of  this  interesting 
history  of  fruits  says,  “  1  have  lately 
seen  a  mulberry  tree,  of  the  Nigra  species, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
in  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Crombie,  adjoining  Greenwich  park; 
and  notwithstanding  its  neglected  and  di¬ 
lapidated  state,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  I  have  seen  in  the  shape  of  a 
fruit-tree  in  this  country.  It  throws  out 
ten  large  branches  so  near  the  earth,  that 
it  has  the  appearance  of  half  a  score  of 
large  trees  rather  than  of  one  ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  many  of  the  projecting 
branches  have  been  sawed  off,  still  it 
completely  covers  a  circumference  of  150 
feet ;  and  although  the  elder-trees  have 
fixed  their  abode  in  some  parts  of  the 
trunk,  and  other  parts  are  covered  with 
•ivy,  yet  it  continues  to  give  shoots  as  vi¬ 
gorous  as  the  youngest  tree,  and  produces 
the  finest  mulberries  in  England.  It  is 
a  regular  bearer ;  and  the  gardener  as¬ 
sured  me  that  he  gathered  more  than 
eighty  quarts  a-week  during  the  last  sea¬ 
son.” 


AN  IRISH  CABIN. 

To  those  who  haVe  never  seen  Ireland,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  describe  the  cabin  of 
the  poor  Irishman.  It  is  the  most  miser¬ 
able  looking  hovel  that  can  well  be  ima¬ 
gined.  You  may  pass  along  a  road  one 
day,  and  return  on  the  second  day.  and  find 
one  reared  with  all  the  facility  of  Jonah’s 
gourd.  Mud  kneaded  with  straw  is  the 
material  of  the  wall,  and  usually  five, 
six,  or  seven  feet  high  ;  only  one  room 
and  one  door,  which  discharges  the  double 
debt  of  a  window  and  an  outlet  for  the 
smoke,  which,  however,  they  seem  to  pre¬ 
fer  to  keep  in,  as  a  means  of  heating  the 
ragged  inmates  of  the  raw  dwelling,  for 
♦he  chimney  and  window  of  even  stone- 
ouilt  cottages,  as  erected  by  landlords, 


seem  often  to  be  stopped  up  with  no  other 
conceivable  purpose.  The  eyes  of  the  in¬ 
mates  are  generally  bleared  by  this  smoke ; 
and  the  complexion  of  the  women  has 
often  a  near  resemblance  to  a  smoked  ham. 
The  roof  is  usually  of  sticks,  covered  with 
a  mixture  of  straw,  potato-stalks,  ferns, 
or  sods  of  turf,  and  with  weeds  springing 
up  on  the  top,  often  gives  the  appearance 
of  a  weedy  dunghill,  lying  in  a  ditch, 
which  is  the  common  position  of  such 
hovels.  The  furniture  corresponds  to  the 
architecture  ;  a  pot  for  boiling  potatoes, 
perhaps  a  bit  of  table,  and  one  or  two 
broken  stools ;  beds  are  very  seldom 
found,  the  family  lying  on  straw,  fern,  or 
turf,  and  which  is  often  shared  with  the 
pig,  where  such  a  luxury  exists  ;  as  a 
great  refinement,  in  some  cases,  a  little 
dirty  mud-hole  is  erected,  or  a  hollow 
built  in  the  peat  stack,  for  the  separation 
of  the  pig,  a  mensa  et  thoro ,  where  the 
parties  are  fashionable  enough  to  have  an 
idea  of  a  separate  maintenance. 


SEtje  ©atftem. 

“I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  o‘  other 
men’s  stuff.”— fVotton. 

BON  MOT. 

u  Love  is  the  revenue  of  beauty,”  said 
the  beautiful  and  witty  Countess  R.  de 
S***. — u  Madame,”  replied  some  one, 
“  you  must  be  very  rich  indeed,  if  all 
your  debtors  pay  you.” 


NUMBER  OF  BIRTHS. 

The  population  of  all  the  globe  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  832  millions,  viz.  Europe,  172 
millions  ;  Asia,  380  millions  ;  Africa,  70 
millions  ;  America,  40  millions  ;  Terra 
Australis,  20  millions.  In  Europe  there 
are  6,371,370  births  annually;  17,453 
daily  ;  727  hourly  ;  62  every  minute  ; 
and  1  every  second.  Throughout  the 
world,  there  are  yearly  23,407,407  births: 
daily,  64, 1 80 ;  hourly,  2,672 ;  every  mi¬ 
nute,  136;  every  second,  7» 


A  Mr.  Eulensteiv,  from  Paris,  has, 
after  ten  years  experience  and  practice, 
acquired  such  a  wonderful  proficiency, 
so  extensive  a  range  of  execution  on  the 
guimbarde,  or  Jews  harp,  that  he  reaches 
no  less  than  four  Octaves  ;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  mere  melody  of  which  the  in¬ 
strument  is  susceptible,  contrives  to  pro¬ 
duce  very  striking  effects  of  harmony 
and  concord.  This  he  accomplishes  by 
the  use  of  sixteen  guimbardes,  variously 
modulated,  and  which  he  plays  upon, 
two  at  a  time,  changing  them  with  much 
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without  interruption,  when 
The  prolongation  of  the 
any  of  the  cadences,  result- 
breath,  are  so  beautifully 
managed  as  to  resemble  the  Harmonica, 
or  Eolian  harp ;  and  by  a  very  singular 
management  of  the  lips,  as  well  as  what 
may  with  propriety  be  called  capital 
fingering,  the  most  difficult  music  of 
Italy  and  Germany  is  given  in  great  per¬ 
fection. 


INTEREST. 

A  person  to  whom  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  had  been  long  due,  in  interest 
and  principal,  called  on  the  debtor  for 
payment.  The  only  satisfaction  he  ob¬ 
tained  was  the  following  reply  : — “  Sir, 
it  by  no  means  accords  with  my  principle 
to  pay  you  interest ,  nor  with  my  interest 
to  pay  you  principal.” 


UNLUCKY  QUESTION 

A  bishop,  upon  his  visitation,  found  a 
curate  of  the  diocese  so  ignorant  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  say  the  mass.  The 
bishop  enraged,  asked  him,  “  Who  was 
the  ass  of  a  bishop  that  gave  you  ordina¬ 
tion  ?”  44  Your  most  illustrious  lord- 

ship,”  replied  the  curate,  with  a  humble 
reverence. 


GERMAN  PATIENCE. 

A  German  was  playing  at  chess,  when 
one  of  his  friends  entered  the  cafe,  about 
nine  in  the  evening,  and  asked  him, 
“  how  he  was  ?”  The  German,  quite 
wrapped  up  in  his  game,  answered  not  a 
word ;  but,  on  finishing  the  game  at 
about  eleven  o’clock,  he  turned  and  said, 
“  tolerably  well,  and  how  is  it  with 
you  ?”  He  received  no  answer  in  reply  : 
how  could  he  ?  his  friend  had  been  in 
bed  nearly  two  hours. 


A  BROAD  HINT. 

In  the  refectory  of  a  black  community 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  same  abuse  existed 
as  in  those  of  European  friaries.  The 
superior  and  the  elder  brethren  of  the 
house  applying  to  their  own  use  the 
choicest  viands  and  most  delicate  morsels, 
and  leaving  the  hungry  novices  at  the 
nether  end  of  the  table,  to  break  and 
keep  their  fast  upon  the  mere  scraps  and 
bones  of  the  repast.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  a  junior  brother  received  as  his 
portion,  a  hollow  bone  without  any  ves¬ 
tige  of  meat  upon  it ;  this  he  immedi¬ 
ately  applied  to  his  lips,  and  as  if  con- 


relerity  and 
tequisite. 
ones,  and  m 
*ng  from  the 


verting  it  into  a  wind  instrument  raised  a 
hideous  yell  through  it.  The  superior, 
highly  scandalized  £t  such  conduct,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  knowing  the  reason  of  it. 
“  Holy  father,”  answered  the  novice, 
44  I  have  read  in  the  Revelations,  that  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  flesh  will 
be  re-united  to  the  bone  :  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  verify  this  prophecy,  to  save 
myself  from  starvation.” 


A  sprig  of  fashion  finding  himself 
seated  recently-,  at  a  publie  festival  at  the 
Freemason’s  tavern,  between  two  trades¬ 
men,  (whom  he  discovered  to  be  knights 
of  the  thimble)  remarked  to  his  friend 
opposite,  “  What  a  pretty  figure  I  cut 
between  two  tailors  !”  44  You  should 

bear  in  mind,”  replied  his  friend,  44  that 
they  may  be  young  beginners,  and  per¬ 
haps  cannot  afford  to  keep  more  than  one 
goose  between  them.” 


RECIPE  FOR  THii  TOOTH-ACHE. 

Fill  your  mouth  with  cold  spring  water, 
and  hold  it  over  the  fire  till  P  boils. 


ON  SUDDEN  ELEVATION. 

An  unexpected  turn  of  good  fortune  freT 
quently  perplexes  the  judgment,  and 
corrupts  the  heart.  A  person  went  one 
day  to  see  a  friend  who  had  been  raised 
to  a  considerable  post.  The  party, 
priding  himself  upon  his  elevation,  so 
far  forgot  his  friend  as  to  inquire  his 
name.  The  former  intimate,  incensed  at 
his  conduct,  informed  him,  in  a  pointed 
manner,  that  he  came  to  pay  him  his 
compliments  of  congratulation  on  his 
new  dignity,  and  to  condole  with  him,  at 
the  same  time,  upon  the  loss  he  had  sus¬ 
tained  of  his  reason  and  his  memory,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
recollection  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends 
and  even  of  his  former  self. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

With  the  present  number  01  the  Mirror  is  pub¬ 
lished  A  SUPPLEMENT,  containing;  the  Spirit 
of  the  Annuals  and  Christmas  Presents. 

Numerous  communications  have  been  received 
from  our  correspondents  since  our  last,  hut  we 
regret  we  can  do  110  more  at  this  time  than  offer 
them  our  grateful  thanks,  A  full  answer  shall 
certainly  be  given  in  our  next. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LiMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,  '  and  sold 
by  ail  ftswsmtn  and  Booksellers . 


Verona  contains  many  very  remarkable 
remains  of  Roman  greatness,  and  also  of 
the  middle  ages.  There  are  yet  standing 
several  Roman  triumphal  arches,  which 
time  has,  indeed,  stripped  of  their  chie, 
decorations,  but  which  still  display  in 
their  noble  style  the  antiquity  of  their 
construction.  One  of  these  is  even  re¬ 
garded  as  a  work  of  Vitruvius,  and  still 
bears  the  name  of  Arco  di  Vitruvio. 
Rut  that  which  particularly  distinguishes 
Verona  from  every  other  city,  is  its  amphi¬ 
theatre,  than  which  no  relic  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  world  has  suffered  less  from  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  time. 

In  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers,  or  della 
Scala  family,  once  the  sovereigns  of  Ve¬ 
rona,  this  city  possesses  some  very  curi¬ 
ous  monuments  of  the  middle  ages.  They 
stand  in  the  cemetery  of  the  ancient  church 
of  Our  Lady.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
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able  of  these  is  the  mausoleum  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  engraving  annexed  to  this 
article,  erected  in  honour  of  Mostin  the 
Second,  who  died  in  1351  ;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Latin  inscription,  was  lord  of 
Verona  and  Brixen,  Parma  Luoocca,  and 
the  whole  march  of  Feltre.  It  exhibits, 
like  other  Italian  structures  of  that  time, 
a  medley  of  the  Grecian  and  Gothic 
styles,  decorated  with  the  profusion  of 
ornament  peculiar  to  the  latter.  It  rests 
upon  four  columns,  nine  feet  asunder. 
Upon  these  is  placed  a  very  large,  thick 
slab  of  verd-antique  marble,  which  af¬ 
fords  a  platform  for  the  tomb  itself.  The 
vaulted  roof  which  covers  the  latter  is 
also  supported  by  four  pillars,  highly 
adorned  in  spirals.  The  whole  is  embel¬ 
lished  with  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  surmounted  by  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Mastin,  the  size  of  life.  The 
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base  is  surrounded  by  a  noble  enclosure 
of  stone  and  iron,  with  a  pillar  at  each 
corner  supporting  a  tabernacle,  in  which 
is  the  statue  of  a  man  in  armour. 

The  engraving  which  adorns  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  sepulchral  monument  at 
Verona,  we  presume  will  be  viewed  with 
deep  interest ;  for  certainly  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  or  more  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
kind  is  not  to  be  met  with.  The  original 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Ackermann’s  Forget 
Me  Not ,  which  is  there  admirably  en¬ 
graved  by  Mr.  E.  Finden,  from  a  design 
by  S.  Prout.  The  performance  is  of 
great  merit,  and  worthy  the  excellent 
work  which  it  ornaments. 


$hmttal  limoUicals. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND 
NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

The  annual  periodicals  have  attained 
great  and  deserved  popularity,  forming  so 
distinct  and  important  a  class  of  litera¬ 
ture,  possessing  such  irresistible  claims 
upon  our  attention,  that  to  notice  them 
merely  as  pretty  little  books,  presenting 
a  pleasing  variety  of  poetry  and  prose, 
and  from  the  elegant  garments  in  which 
they  are  clad  are  admirably  adapted  for 
a  Christmas  present  or  a  new  year’s  gift, 
we  should  be  neglecting  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  our  duty,  and  committing  an 
act  of  great  injustice  to  our  readers,  in 
withholding  from  them  the  amusing  and 
pleasing  information  they  contain.  We  in¬ 
tend,  therefore,  as  we  have  read  these  little 
volumes  with  avidity,  to  take  a  brief  review 
of  their  various  merits,  and  give  extracts 
from  them  at  as  much  length  as  the  limits 
of  our  work  will  permit.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  also  devote  a  supplementary  num¬ 
ber,  and  we  proceed  first  to  notice  the 
elder  of  the  beautiful  family  of  the  an¬ 
nuals— 

Cl)e  dForget  Jtte  l<Tot  for  1827. 
This  work  has  thirteen  most  appropri¬ 
ate  and  striking  embellishments,  poetical 
contributions  from  the  most  popular  au¬ 
thors,  and  tales  amusing  and  deeply  pa¬ 
thetic  from  distinguished  writers.  So 
rich  and  excellent  is  the  talent — and  so 
varied  are  the  subjects,  that  we  have  great 
difficulty  in  selecting  a  flower  from  so 
charming  a  bed.  The  following  histo¬ 
rical  event,  however,  is  beautifully 
sketched 

ESCAPE  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF 
SCOTS,  FROM  LOCHLEVEN 
CASTLE. 

BY  MISS  BENGER. 

The  Castle  of  Lochleven  has  been  long 
mouldering  in  decay  ;  the  strength  of 


those  compact  round  towers,  whicn  so 
often  repelled  the  English  invader,  has 
yielded  to  time  ;  the  steep  stone  stairs 
leading  to  the  state  apartments  have  been 
transported,  for  the  purpose  of  construct¬ 
ing  dykes,  to  the  opposite  shore  ;  even 
the  chamber  once  occupied  by  Mary 
Stuart  is  with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  surrounding  mass  of  ruins.  The 
lake  alone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  scattered  habitations  erected  on  its 
banks,  which  disturb  not  the  faith  of  his¬ 
torical  associations,  presents  the  same 
aspect  that  it  wore  in  other  days  ;  and 
we  may  spare  a  glance  to  the  modest  roof 
where  the  too  early  lamented  poet,  Michael 
Bruce,  first  saw  the  light,  without  losing 
the  pleasurable  consciousness  of  reality 
with  which  we  linger  on  the  spot  where 
Mary  landed  after  her  memorable  escape 
from  Lochleven— that  critical  moment, 
the  most  agitated,  perhaps  the  happiest, 
of  her  calamitous  existence. 

It  is  natural  that  the  lovers  of  Scottish 
history  should  approach  these  desolated 
walls  with  the  expectation  of  discovering 
some  local  illustrations  of  the  mournful 
scenes  which,  in  1566,  were  here  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  which  form  in  a  manner  the 
prelude  to  Mary’s  tragedy.  But  although 
tradition  directs  our  attention  to  the  tur¬ 
ret  in  which  the  queen  was  lodged  with 
Catherine  Kennedy,  the  only  female  at¬ 
tendant  who  had  been  permitted  to  ac¬ 
company  her,  the  filling-up  of  the  outline 
must  be  left  to  the  erudition  or  the  fancy 
of  the  spectator.  We  look  in  vain  for 
some  vestige  of  the  place  in  which  the 
outraged  queen  was  despoiled  of  the  en¬ 
signs  of  sovereignty;  when  struggling 
with  Lindsey’s  ruffian  grasp,  she  sub¬ 
scribed,  unread,  the  fatal  deed  of  abdica¬ 
tion,  and  became  as  a  cipher  in  Scotland. 
It  is  for  the  poet  only  to  describe  the  em« 
bowed  window,  under  which  Murray 
stood,  the  last  time  that  he  exchanged 
with  her  an  affectionate  farewell — when 
weeping  on  his  neck,  and  melting  with 
parental  tenderness,  she  earnestly  implored 
him  to  protect  and  cherish  that  child, 
who  had  been  made  the  innocent  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  mother’s  degradation.  No 
vestige  remains  of  the  royal  canopy, 
which,  with  mock  respect,  was  suspended 
from  the  bed  in  which  Mary  lay,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  female  spies,  and  sometimes 
ruder  sentinels,  whom  the  rigour  of  her 
unkind,  ungrateful  brother  had  authorised 
to  watch  and  control  her  movements. 

But,  if  the  relics  of  Mary’s  captivity 
have  perished,  memorials  of  her  escape 
are  not  wanting  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  o* 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
we  are  enabled  to  trace  her  steps,  to  ob¬ 
serve,  and  in  a  manner  almost  to  witness. 
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the  progress  of  her  deliverance.  The 
fortress  of  Lochleven,  situated,  as  is  well 
known,  in  Kinross-shire,  was  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  had  resisted  many  attacks  of  English 
invaders.  The  adventurous  enterprise  of 
the  brave  De  Vipont,  who,  with  four  gal¬ 
lant  knights,  by  a  masterly  manoeuvre, 
had  compelled  Sir  John  de  Harling  to 
raise  the  siege  and  return  to  England,  had 
been  celebrated  more  than  two  centuries, 
when  the  castle  came  into  the  possession 
of  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  who  had  espoused 
the  repudiated  mistress  of  James  the  Fifth, 
the  haughty  Lady  Margaret  Erskine, 
mother  of  the  regent  Murray,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  own  testimony,  the  lawful, 
though  unacknowledged,  wife  of  the  king 
of  Scotland.  Absurd  as  were  these  pre¬ 
tensions,  they  were  not  without  abettors 
and  defenders  among  Murray's  professed 
partisans  ;  but  the  arrogance  of  the  lady’s 
manners  rendered  her  generally  unpopu¬ 
lar  ;  nor  was  it  without  reason  that  Mary 
conceived  for  her  an  aversion,  which  she 
never  betrayed  to  any  other  individual  in 
Scotland.  After  the  defection  of  the  royal 
army  on  Carberry-hill,  and  the  frightful 
indignities  to  which  she  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  at  Edinburgh,  the  delinquencies  of 
Lady  Margaret  ceased  to  be  regarded ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Mary,  with  her 
wonted  facility  in  believing  all  she  wished, 
allowed  herself  to  calculate  on  receiving 
friendly  offices  from  the  mother  of  JLord 
Murray  ;  she  soon  perceived,  however, 
that  nothing  prevailed  with  this  imperious 
dame  like  gold  ;  and  that  by  chinking  a 
full  purse,  or  displaying  jewels,  which 
were  indirectly  offered  to  her  acceptance, 
she  should  best  enforce  attention  from  her 
venal  hostess.  Her  next  step  was  to  win 
her  nominal  guardian,  Sir  William  Doug¬ 
las  ;  but  his  pusillanimity  baffled  her 
persuasions,  and  though  not  less  merce¬ 
nary  than  his  mother,  and  more  humane, 
he  was  too  wary  to  hazard  the  displeasure 
of  the  regent,  whom  he  rather  feared  than 
loved,  for  the  doubtful  chance  of  esta¬ 
blishing  the  supremacy  and  earning  the 
gratitude  of  the  queen  of  Scotland. 

His  younger  brother  George  was  of  a 
nature  more  susceptible  of  generous  sym¬ 
pathies.  From  him  Mary  won  pity  by 
her  tears  ;  she  obtained  his  friendship  by 
hor  confidence,  and  he  engaged  in  her 
cause  with  impassioned  zeal ;  but  his  first 
attempt  for  her  relief  miscarried,  and 
served  but  to  furnish  pretexts  for  treating 
the  queen  with  greater  rigour.  “  Help 
me,”  she  wrote  to  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
“  help  me  speedily,  or  I  shall  perish  in 
this  place.”  At  this  moment  Mary  saw 
herself  bereaved  of  her  only  friend. 
George  had  been  expelled  the  castle  ;  but 
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he  left  in  it  another  youth,  equally  de¬ 
voted  to  the  queen’s  cause,  and  more  able 
to  sustain  it.  This  new  champion  was  a 
stripling  of  seventeen,  an  orphan  kinsman 
of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  bounty  of  his  powerful 
clansman.  No  latent  ambition  kindled 
the  zeal  that  glowed  within  his  breast — 
he  was  humble  and  obscure  ;  no  juvenile 
vanity  had  suggested  such  dreams  of 
passion  as  George  Douglas  was  believed 
to  cherish.  His  efforts  were  prompted  by 
pity  and  patriotism  :  if  he  failed  in  the 
enterprise,  he  might  expect  to  forfeit  his 
life  ;  and  if  he  succeeded,  he  was  sure  to 
lose  the  friendship  of  the  house  of  Douglas. 

Never  wa3  courage  more  strikingly  ex¬ 
emplified,  never  was  intrepidity  more  hap¬ 
pily  blended  with  prudence,  than  in  this 
modest  youth.  Convinced  that  the  bold¬ 
est  course  is  the  safest,  he  resolved,  at 
supper-time,  in  the  face  of  the  assembled 
household,  to  steal  from  the  niche  in 
which  they  were  deposited  the  keys  of  the 
castle,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  succeed¬ 
ing  prayers  to  effect  the  liberation  of  the 
queen  of  Scots.  Apprized  of  his  plan 
through  the  medium  of  Catherine  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Mary,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition, 
refused  the  next  Sunday  morning  to  rise 
from  her  bed ;  and  by  this  manoeuvre 
she  was  at  length  relieved  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  her  odious  spies,  who  gladly 
quitted  her  for  the  supper-table.  No 
sooner  was  she  freed  from  their  vigilance, 
than,  without  even  waiting  to  change  her 
night-clothes,  she  precipitately  left  the 
apartment,  supported  by  Catherine,  who 
had,  however,  taken  the  precaution  to 
suspend  a  shawl  from  the  window  as  the 
signal  of  the  enterprise.  Softly  and  cau¬ 
tiously  the  queen  descended,  equally 
alarmed  by  imaginary  sounds  and  real 
silence.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she 
paused  in  an  agony  of  suspense — all  was 
still.  Without  venturing  to  articulate  a 
singly  word,  she  counted  the  minutes  that 
must  have  elapsed  since  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment  when  Douglas  was  to  secrete  the 
keys.  Even  then  he  had  to  achieve 
another  task  almost  equally  difficult,  in 
withdrawing  unnoticed  from  the  assem¬ 
bled  congregation.  The  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  were  few,  the  risk  most  imminent. 
Another  minute  passed,  and  suddenly, 
like  the  phantom  of  a  dream,  appeared 
the  active  though  diminutive  form  of 
William  Douglas,  at  once  beckoning  the 
fugitives  to  approach,  and  significantly 
motioning  to  them  to  observe  silence. 
The  queen  and  Catherine  pursued  his 
steps,  each  gliding  like  a  nocturnal  spec¬ 
tre,  till  they  reached  the  first  and  most 
important  gate,  to  which  Douglas  pre¬ 
sented  one  of  the  four  large  massive  keys 
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concealed  under  his  cloak.  At  that  sound 
the  queen  shuddered,  so  overwhelming 
was  the  dread  of  discovery  ;  but  her  con¬ 
ductor,  with  perfect  coolness,  quickly 
opened  and  then  cautiously  relocked  the 
portal.  In  like  manner  he  cleared  the 
second  gate,  and  again,  in  spite  of  the 
queen’s  impatience,  observed  the  same 
precaution.  At  the  third  portal  no  ob¬ 
stacle  occurred  ;  at  the  fourth,  the  baying 
of  a  dog  excited  in  the  queen  such  alarm, 
that  she  no  sooner  found  herself  without 
the  walls,  that  she  darted  towards  the 
boat,  regardless  of  the  stones  which 
bruised  her  feet,  from  which,  for  safety, 
she  had  put  off  her  shoes ;  and  springing 
into  the  boat,  which  had  been  drawn  to 
the  shore,  she  conjured  Douglas  not  to 
ibse  a  single  moment.  Having  reached 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  Douglas  threw 
from  the  boat  the  four  heavy  keys,  which 
impeded  its  course;  meanwhile,  Cathe¬ 
rine  seized  an  oar,  and  rowed  with  all  her 
strength.  But,  instead  of  making  for  the 
nearest  land,  Douglas  steered  towards  a 
more  distant  point,  contiguous  to  the 
wood,  in  which  the  fugitives  might  be 
sheltered  from  pursuit.  With  what  ex¬ 
ultation  did  he  now  discover,  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  lake,  a  horse  evidently  prepared 
to  assist  their  cause,  and,  as  was  now 
apparent,  attended  by  George  Douglas, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Seaton 
and  John  Beaton,  both  included  in  the 
number  of  Mary’s  confidential  friends, 
had,  in  different  stations,  reconnoitred 
the  coast.  It  were  superfluous  to  speak 
of  joy  in  such  a  moment ;  but  faint  were 
the  transports  with  which  Mary  was 
/tailed  by  Lord  Seaton  to  the  rapturous 
emotions  with  which  the  two  Douglases 
reciprocated  congratulations.  With  what 
pride  did  they  convey  her  to  Niddry  ! — 
with  what  triumph  did  they  see  her  lodged 
in  the  palace  of  Hamilton  ! 

Thus  happily  terminated  an  enterprise, 
of  which  it  was  the  peculiar  feature  that 
none  suffered  by  it  either  in  person  or  for¬ 
tune.  Even  George  Douglas,  after  a 
temporary  exile  in  France,  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  hand 
and  fortune  of  a  noble  heiress.  John 
Beaton,  one  of  his  auxiliaries,  attached 
himself  to  Mary’s  service;  and  little 
William  Douglas,  as  he  was  called,  con¬ 
tinued  in  her  household,  and  was  one  of 
the  individuals  mentioned  in  that  last 
testament  which  was  written  a  few  hours 
before  her  death,  with  expressions  of  gra¬ 
titude  and  regret.  In  like  manner  Cathe¬ 
rine  Kennedy  retained  the  intimacy  with 
her  queen  to  which  she  had  been  admitted 
by  participating  in  her  sorrows ;  and 
during  all  her  subsequent  trials  and  mis¬ 
fortunes,  Mary  was  soothed  by  the  pre¬ 


sence,  or  sustained  by  the  counsels,  of 
those  whose  fidelity  and  attachment  had 
been  approved  at  Lochleven. 

■> 

From  the  same  work  we  extract  two 
poems  of  peculiar  beauty 

NATURE. 

BY  DAVID  LESTER  RICHARDSON.  ESQ. 

The  fair  smile  of  morning, 

The  glory  of  noon, 

The  bright  stars  adorning 
The  path  of  the  moon. 

The  mist-covered  mountain. 

The  valley  and  plain, 

The  lake  and  the  fountain. 

The  river  and  main, 

Their  magic  combining. 

Illume  and  control, 

The  care  and  repining 
That  darken  the  soul. 

The  timid  spring,  stealing 
Through  light  and  perfume  ; 

The  summer’s  revealing 
Of  beauty  and  bloom ; 

The  rich  autumn  glowing 
With  fruit  treasures  crown’d 
The  pale  winter,  throwing 
His  snow-wreaths  around; 

All  widely  diffusing 
A  charm  on  the  earth. 

Wake  loftier  musing] 

And  holier  mirth. 

There  is  not  a  sorrow 
That  hath  not  a  balm 
From  nature  to  borrow’. 

In  tempest  or  calm ; 

There  is  not  a  season, 

There  is  not  a  scene, 

But  Fancy  and  Reason 
May  gaze  on  serene, 

And  own  it  possessing 
A  zest  for  the  glad, 

A  solace  and  blessing 
To  comfort  the  sad ! 


THOUGHTS. 

BY  HENRY  NEELE,  ESQ 

I  saw  a  glow-worm  on  a  grave, 

But  its  cold  light  could  not  scare 
Baser  worms  who  enrne  to  crave 
A  share  of  the  banquet  there : 

And  I  thought  of  Fame  —  can  it  lighten  the 
gloom, 

Or  warm  the  ch:  uiness  of  the  tomb  ? 

I  gazed  on  Saturn’s  beautiful  ring, 

(I  gazed  and  I  marvell’d  much) 

Shining  a  lovely  but  separate  thing 
Round  the  orb  that  it  could  not  touch  : 

And  I  thought  of  Hope,  shining  bright  and  high. 

Never  crose,  although  ever  nigh. 

I  saw  the  dew-drops  gemming  the  flowers. 
Beautiful  pearls  by  Aurora  strung, 

But  they  vanished  away  in  a  few  short  hours, 
As  d’er  them  the  sun  his  full  radiance  flung ; 
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And  i  iiiougut  of  youth’s  generous  feelings — 
how  soon 

They're  parched  and  dried  up  in  mauhood's 
noon ! 

I  saw  a  tree  by  a  fair  river  side 

Put  forth  many  a  strong  and  vigorous  shoot. 

But  it  breathed  naught  but  pestilence  far  and 
wide, 

And  it  poison’d  the  stream  that  bathed  its 
root ; 

And  I  thought  of  ingratitude  piercing  the  breast 

That  has  nursed  it  to  strength  and  has  rock’d  it 
to  rest. 

1  saw  the  leaves  gliding  down  a  brook  ; 

Swift  the  brook  ran,  and  bright  the  sun 
burn 'd ; 

The  sere  and  the  verdant  the  same  course  they 
took, 

And  sped  gaily  and  fast— but  they  never 
return’d  ! 

And  I  thought  how  the  years  of  a  man  pass 
away — 

Three  score  and  ten — aud  then  where  are  they  ? 


&f)e  Ettcrarg  JJoubcmt  for  1827* 

BY  ALAItIC  A.  WATTS. 

The  talented  editor  of  the  above  work 
has  abundantly  proved  in  the  merits  of 
this  elegant  volume  his  desire  to  outstrip 
his  competitors.  Of  his  endeavours, 
however,  he  would  not  have  us  for  a 
moment  consider  this  as  his  ne  plus  ultra ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  whether  we  esti¬ 
mate  the  Souvenir  for  its  high  literary 
character,  or  its  striking  and  powerful  em¬ 
bellishments,  we  view  it  with  admiration 
and  surprise.  Landscape,  portrait,  and 
poetical  subjects  are  designed  and  en¬ 
graved  by  the  most  eminent  artists,  and 
the  prose  articles  are  of  the  highest 
order.  A  striking  feature  of  the  work  is 
a  portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  taken  in  1822, 
by  West,  and  some  lines  from  the  noble 
poet  are  there  inserted,  which  we  will 
extract,  but  their  authenticity  is  exceed- 
ingly  problematic. 

LINES 

Written  in  the  Livre  des  Etrangers  of  the 
Union  Hotel  at  Chamouni. 

BY  THE  LATE  LORD  BYRON. 

How  many  numbered,  and  how  few  agreed 
In  age,  in  clime,  in  character,  or  creed ! 

Here  wandering  Genius  leaves  an  unknown 
name, 

And  Folly  writes — for  others  do  the  same ; 
Italian  treachery,  and  English  pride, 

Dutch  craft,  and  German  dullness,  side  by  side; 
The  hardy  Russian  hails  congenial  snow; 

The  Spaniard  shivers  as  the  breezea  blow. 

Knew  we  the  objects  of  this  varied  crew — 

To  stare  how  many,  and  to  feel  how  few  1 
Here  nature’s  child,  ecstatic  from  her  school, 
And  travelling  problems  that  admire  by  rule ; 


The  timorous  poet  woos  his  modest  muse, 

And  thanks  his  stars  he’s  safe  from  all  reviews; 
The  pedant  drags  from  out  his  motley  store 
A  line  some  hundred  hills  have  heard  before  : 
Hene  critics  too  (for  where’s  the  happy  spot 
So  blessed  by  nature  as  to  have  them  not 
Spit  their  vile  slaver  o’er  some  simple  phrase 
Of  foolish  wonder,  or  of  honest  praise,— 

Some  pompous  hint,  some  comment  on  mine 
host, 

Some  direful  failure,  or  some  empty  boast ; — 
Not  blacker  spleen  could  fill  these  furious  men 
If  Jeffrey’s  soul  had  perched  on  Gifford’s  pen  ! 
Here  envy,  hatred,  and  the  fool  of  fame, 

J oined  in  one  act  of  wonder  when  they  came ; 
Here  beauty’s  worshipper  in  flesh  or  rock — 

The  incarnate  fancy  and  the  breathing  block — 
Sees  the  white  giant  in  his  robe  of  light 
Stretch  his  huge  form  to  look  o’er  Jura’s  height 
Aud  stops,  when  hastening  to  the  blest  remains, 
And  hidden  beauties  of  more  classic  plains ; 

And  here  whom  hope  beguiling  bids  to  seek 
Ease  for  his  breast  and  colour  for  his  cheek, 

Still  steals  a  moment  from  Ausonia’s  sky. 

And  looks  and  wonders  on  his  way — to  die ! 

But  he,  the  author  of  these  idle  lines, 

What  passion  leads  him  and  what  tie  confines  ? 
For  him  what  friend  is  true,  what  mistress 
blooms  ? 

What  joy  elates  him,  or  what  grief  consumes? 
Impassioned,  senseless,  vigorous,  or  old. 

What  matters  ? — bootless  were  his  story  told, 
Some  praise  at  least  one  act  of  sense  may 
claim— 

He  wrote  these  verses,  but  he  veiled  his  name. 


The  following  anecdote,  which  is  well 
told,  is  from  the  same  work : — 

THE  WITCH. 

BY  JOHN  GALT,  ESQ. 

They  talk  ignorantly  of  human  nature 
who  regard  the  abolished  crime  of  witch¬ 
craft  as  having  had  its  origin  in  the  phan¬ 
tasma  of  superstition.  Nothing  is  more 
common  in  the  management  of  mankind 
than  to  see  persons  who,  from  having  felt 
deference  paid  to  their  mental  superiority, 
have  assumed  to  themselves  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  governing  others  by  their  dicta, 
rather  than  by  the  reasonable  exercise  of 
their  understandings.  In  such  assump¬ 
tion,  or  arrogance,  consists  the  criminality 
of  witchcraft — a  crime  as  old  as  human¬ 
ity,  and  as  eternal  as  power  and  imbe¬ 
cility  in  the  faculties  of  man.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  little  anecdote  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  moral  theorem  here  propounded : — 
About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king 
James  the  First  of  Great  Britain,  a  ma¬ 
tronly  woman  of  the  name  of  Rebecca 
Swarth,  came  to  reside  in  the  village  of 
Stoke-Regis.  Her  appearance  was  rather, 
but  in  no  remarkable  degree,  above  her 
apparent  condition.  Some  said  she  had 
surely  been  a  gentlewoman  ;  others  were 
of  opinion  that  her  husband  had  been  an 
apothecary  ;  and  the  whole  community  of 
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the  village  were  somewhat  surprised  that 
she  did  not  practise  as  a  midwife,  khe 
lived,  however,  among  them  many  years, 
avoiding  the  observation  which  she  was 
evidently  conscious  of  having  attracted. 
During  the  whole  period  her  manners 
were  mild  but  reserved,  and  her  conduct 
and  deportment  singularly  unexception¬ 
able. 

This  friendless  and  forlorn  person  at 
last  became  old  ;  her  means,  from  what¬ 
ever  source  derived,  whether  from  the  in¬ 
dustry  with  which  she  plied  her  own  dis¬ 
taff,  or  from  any  undivulged  source, 
gradually  diminished,  till  she  became  al¬ 
most  a  mendicant.  She  was  not  entirely 
so,  because  her  wasted  form,  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  wretchedness  exhibited  in  her 
patched  and  unrenewed  attire,  attracted 
the  charity  she  required  without  any  soli¬ 
citation  on  her  part.  She  did  not  beg, 
she  was  only  helped. 

One  day,  it  was  in  January,  and  after 
many  stormy  days  of  sleet  and  shower, 
she  came  to  the  door  of  Alice  Thorwald, 
a  neighbour,  and  requested  the  loan  of  a 
little  meal  or  flour.  Alice  at  the  time 
was  busy  fondling  her  child,  and  answer¬ 
ed  the  request — which  was  modestly 
enough  made — harshly.  Rebecca  repeat¬ 
ed  it,  and  received  a  still  more  ungraci¬ 
ous  reply.  Rebecca  a  third  time  begged  the 
little  loan  of  which  she  stood,  as  she  said, 
really  in  great  need ;  but  the  third  an¬ 
swer  was  still  less  kind  than  the  former 
two,  and  she  was  told  to  apply  elsewhere ; 
4t  for,”  said  Alice  Thorwald,  I  have 
something  else  to  do  with  my  dear  child 
than  to  heed  such  applications.” 

Rebecca  Swarth  made  no  immediate 
reply,  but  drawing  her  cloak  close  around 
her,  she  looked  sternly  at  Alice  for  a 
short  space  of  time,  and  then  replied — 
“  "Well  as  you  love,  or  think  you  love, 
that  darling,  beware  of  the  harm  you  are 
doomed  to  do  to  it !” 

When  the  old  woman  had  retired,  her 
words  recoiled  upon  Alice,  and  when 
Eben  Thorwald  returned  home  in  the 
evening,  Alice  mentioned  to  him  the  oc¬ 
currence  and  the  malediction,  for  so  she 
had  felt  it,  of  Rebecca  Swarth. 

Eben  was  of  a  gloomy  frame  of  feeling, 
strong  in  resolution,  and  withal  disposed 
to  the  worship  of  superiority,  however 
constituted.  He  was  naturally  suspici¬ 
ous,  and  not  untinctured  with  envy ; 
hence,  either  from  antipathy  or  from  the 
effect  of  some  experienced  slight,  he  at 
once  disliked  Rebecca  Swarth,  and  was 
awed  by  her  sagacity. 

He  caused  Alice,  his  wife,  to  repeat  to 
him  the  malediction  ;  he  pondered  on  its 
intimation ;  he  thought  he  could  discern 
in  it  something  of  more  than  met  the 


ear  : — he  stripped  the  child  naked, — 
carefully  examined  all  its  body, — could 
find  no  mark  of  scathe  upon  its  skin ; 
and  he  finally  concluded  that  if  there 
were  any  power  in  the  bodement,  the  evil 
thereof  was  to  fall  upon  Alice. 

Alice  laughed  at  this  conclusion,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards  no  change  was 
observable  in  her  conduct;  but  in  the 
end  Eben  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that 
she  did  not  treat  the  child  with  her  wont¬ 
ed  affection,  and  chided  her  for  the  ne¬ 
glect,  reminding  her  at  the  same  time  of 
Rebecca  Swarth’s  prophecy. 

Alice,  disturbed  by  his  exhortations, 
affected  to  fondle  and  caress  the  baby  ten 
times  more  than  she  would  otherwise 
have  done,  till  her  anxiety  grew  to  habi¬ 
tude,  and  all  her  neighbours  spoke  to  her, 
and  marvelled  at  the  inordinate  and  fool¬ 
ish  fondness  for  the  child  with  which  she 
embittered  both  her  own  life  and  that  of 
her  husband.  Eben  himself  became  im¬ 
patient  at  her  exclusive  endearments,  and 
one  day  bethought,  as  a  remedy  to  check 
the  morbid  affection  of  Alice,  to  apply  to 
Rebecca  Swarth  for  advice. 

“  Your  wife,”  said  Rebecca,  “has  had 
a  dream  or  an  omen,  that  has  told  her  she 
is  ordained  to  do  mischief  to  the  child.” 

From  that  moment  Eben  felt  himself 
irresistibly  drawn  to  watch  the  conduct 
of  Al  ice.  The  hand  of  fate  had  indeed 
laid  hold  of  him  ; — he  felt  it— he  trem¬ 
bled  ; — but  he  could  not  shake  it  off. 

One  night,  while  he  was  observing 
Alice  watching  the  baby  as  it  lay  asleep 
in  its  cradle,  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw, 
the  fondness  with  which  she  was  hanging 
over  it  suddenly  change,  and  a  ghastly 
and  haggard  expression  supplant  the 
wonted  maternal  benignity  of  her  coun¬ 
tenance. 

“  You  so  worship  that  child,”  said  he, 
as  if  willing  to  be  disenchanted  from  the 
impression  which  her  agitation  had  pro¬ 
duced — “  you  so  worship  it,  that  one 
might  think  you  make  much  of  it  in  or¬ 
der  to  hide  some  intent  tu  do  it  harm.” 

Alice  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  with 
impassioned  grief  over  the  child,  who, 
awakened  by  her  sobs,  smiled  at  her  sor¬ 
row. 

Eben  was  overawed  at  the  effect  of  his 
remark,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her 
with  all  his  kindness ;  but  his  feelings 
received  an  irrecoverable  shock  when  she 
informed  him  that  she  had  one  night 
/dreamt  a  dream,  in  which  she  saw  Rebec¬ 
ca  Swarth  come  to  her  bedside  with  a 
knife  in  her  hand,  and  heard  her  say — 
“  Cut  the  thread  !” — “  From  that  hour,” 
continued  the  comfortless  Alice,  44  I  have 
often  seen  a  shadowy  hand,  holding  a 
bloody  knife,  hovering  over  the  cradle,— 
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and  the  hand  is  like  my  own  hand - ’ 

•  •  ■  •  m  m  m 

These  strange  circumstances,  after  the 
execution  of  his  infatuated  wife,  Eben 
Thorwald  told  to  the  rector,  who  caused 
Rebecca  Swarth  to  be  apprehended  as  a 
witch. — She  was  cast  into  prison,  and  se¬ 
veral  times  examined  ;  but  no  proof  could 
be  produced  that  she  was  in  any  way  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  murder  of  the  child  for 
which  Alice  had  suffered; — Alice  had 
confessed,  when  seized  with  the  knife  in 
her  hand,  that  she  had  done  the  deed  her¬ 
self,  from  the  instigations  of  a  power 
whose  dominion  she  knew  not,  and  whose 
influence  she  could  not  resist.  But  the 
poor,  old,  forlorn  and  wretched  Rebecca’s 
strength  was  soon  exhausted.  On  her 
examination  she  confessed  herself  a  witch, 
and  the  worthy  clergyman  interrogated 
her  as  to  the  manner  of  her  intercourse 
with  the  devil,  and  piously  inquired  what 
benefit  she  had  derived  for  having  sold  to 
him  her  eternal  jewel.  “  The  end  of  my 
sufferings,”  was  her  only  answer. 

The  spot  where  she  was  burnt  may  yet 
be  seen  on  the  common  :  it  is  still  bare 
and  covered  with  ashes.  Some  say  no 
bird  ever  alights  on  the  ground  there. 
The  sheep  nibble  at  a  distance  from  it,  so 
that  it  is  as  much  distinguished  by  the 
rank  growth  of  the  herbage  around  as  by 
the  blackness  of  the  ashes  where  she  was 
consumed. 


We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
delightful  volume  with  copying  a  poem  of 
much  simplicity  and  grace,  entitled 

THE  BETTER  LAND. 

BY  MRS.  HEM  AN  8. 

“  I  hear  thee  speak  of  the  better  land. 

Thou  call’st  its  children  a  happy  band  ; 
Mother  I  oh,  where  is  that  radiant  shore  ? 

Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  ? 

Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And  the  fire-flies  glance  through  the  myrtle- 
boughs  ?* 

— “Not  there,  not  there,  my  child!” 

“  Js  it  where  the  feathery  palm  trees  rise. 

And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies  ! 
Or  ’midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas. 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze, 
And  strange,  bright  birds,  on  their  starry 
wiDgs, 

Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  V* 

—  “  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  I* 

“  Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old, 

Where  the  rivers  wander  o’er  sands  of  gold  ?— 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 

And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine, 
And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral 
strand — 

Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land  ?» 

—  «  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child.” 


“  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy  ! 

Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy  ; 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair — 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there  ; 

Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom. 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 
—  It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child?” 


Cf )c  Amulet, 

Or  Christian  and  Literary  Remem¬ 
brancer. 

There  is  a  pensiveness  of  thought  and 
a  deep  moral  tone  of  feeling  preserved 
throughout  this  very  pleasing  and  in¬ 
structive  Remembrancer.  It  speaks  to 
the  heart,  and  fails  not  in  impressing  the 
reader  with  sentiments  of  Christian  love 
and  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life.  All 
this  is  conveyed  too,  with  so  much  dis¬ 
interested  zeal,  so  much  tenderness  and 
apparent  sincerity,  that  the  most  rigid 
professors  of  any  peculiar  denomination 
may  read  without  offence,  while  assuredly 
the  moral  faculties  will  be  awakened  and 
the  heart  bettered.  The  Amulet  for 
1 827  is  enriched  with  ten  exquisite  en¬ 
gravings,  and  two  plates  of  autographs. 
As  a  specimen  of  its  literary  gems,  we 
quote  the  following  powerfully  written 
and  beautiful  poem  from  the  pen  of  a 
talented  friend : — 

A  COLLOQUY  WITH  MYSELF. 

BY  BERNARD  BARTON. 

As  1  walked  by  myself,  I  talked  to  myself. 

And  myself  replied  to  me  ; 

And  the  questions  myself  then  put  to  myself, 
With  their  answers,  I  give  to  thee. 

Put  them  home  to  thyself,  and  if  unto  thyself 
Their  responses  the  same  should  be, 

O  look  well  to  thyself,  and  beware  of  thyself. 

Or  so  much  the  worse  for  thee. 

What  are  Riches  ?  Hoarded  treasure* 

May,  indeed,  thy  coffers  fill  ,* 

Yet,  like  earth’s  most  fleeting  pleasures. 

Leave  thee  poor  and  heartless  still. 

What  are  Pleasures  ?  When  afforded. 

But  by  gauds  which  pass  away. 

Read  their  fate  in  lines  recorded 
On  the  sea-sands  yesterday. 

What  is  Fashion  ?  Ask  of  Folly, 

She  her  worth  can  best  express. 

What  is  moping  Melancholy  ? 

Go  and  learn  of  Idleness. 

What  is  Truth  ?  Too  stern  a  preacher 
For  the  prosperous  and  the  gay ; 

But  a  safe  and  wholesome  teacher 
In  adversity’s  dark  day. 

What  is  friendship  ?  If  well  founded. 

Like  some  beacon’s  heavenward  glow. 

If  on  false  pretensions  grounded. 

Like  the  treacherous  sands  below. 
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What  is  Love  !  If  earthly  only, 

Like  a  meteor  of- the  night ; 

Shining  hut  to  leave  more  lonely 
Hearts  that  hailed  its  transient  light. 

But,  when  calm,  refined,  and  tender. 
Purified  from  passion’s  stain. 

Like  the  moon,  in  gentle  splendour. 

Ruling  o’er  the  peaceful  main. 

What  are  Hopes,  but  gleams  of  brightness. 
Glancing  darkest  clouds  between  ? 

On  foam-crusted  waves,  whose  whiteness 
Gladdens  ocean’s  darksome  green. 

What  are  Fears  ?  Grim  phantoms,  throwing 
Shadows  o’er  the  pilgrim’s  way. 

Every  moment  darker  growing, 

If  we  yield  unto  their  sway. 

What  is  Mirth?  A  flash  of  lightning. 
Followed  but  by  deeper  gloom. — 

Patience  ?  More  than  sunshine  bright ’ning 
Sorrow’s  path,  and  labour’s  doom. 

What  is  Time  ?  A  river  flowing 
To  Eternity’s  vast  sea. 

Forward,  whither  all  are  going. 

On  its  bosom  bearing  thee. 

What  is  Life  ?  A  bubble  floating 
On  that  silent,  rapid  stream  ; 

Few,  too  few,  its  progress  noting, 

Till  it  bursts,  and  ends  the  dream. 

What  is  Death,  asunder  rending 
Every  tie  we  love  so  well  ? 

But  the  gate  to  life  un-ending, 

Joy  m  heaven !  or  woe  in  hell ! 

Can  these  truths,  by  repetition, 

Lose  their  magnitude  or  weight  ? 

Estimate  thy  own  condition. 

Ere  thou  pass  that  fearful  gate 

Hast  thou  heard  them  oft  repeated  ? 

Much  may  still  be  left  to  do ; 

Be  not  by  profession  cheated ; 

Live — as  if  thou  knew'st  them  true : 

As  I  walked  by  myself,  I  talked  to  myself, 
And  myself  replied  to  me ; 

And  the  questions  myself  then  put  to  myself, 
With  their  answers,  I’ve  given  to  thee. 

Put  them  home  to  thyself,  and  if  unto  thyself 
Their  responses  the  same  should  be, 

O  look  well  to  thyself,  and  beware  of  thyself. 
Or  so  much  the  worse  for  thee. 


BEES  IN  MEXICO. 

The  following  curious  and  interesting  ac¬ 
count  is  given  in  Hall's  South  American 
44  The  bees,  the  honey-comb,  and  the 
hive,  differ  essentially  from  those  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  hive  is  generally  made  out  of 
a  log  of  wood  from  two  to  three  feet  long, 
and  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  hol¬ 
lowed  out  and  closed  at  the  ends  by  cir¬ 
cular  doors,  cemented  closely  to  the  wood, 
but  capable  of  being  removed  at  pleasure. 
Some  people,  instead  of  the  clumsy  ap¬ 
paratus  of  wood,  have  a  cylindrical  hive, 
made  of  earthen-ware,  and  relieved  with 


raised  figures  and  circular  rings,  so  as  to 
form  rather  handsome  ornaments  in  the 
veranda  of  a  house,  where  they  are  sus¬ 
pended  by  cords  from  the  roof,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  wooden  ones  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  are  hung  to  the  eaves  of  the  cottages. 
On  one  side  of  the  hive,  halfway  between 
the  ends,  is  a  small  hole,  just  large  enough 
for  a  loaded  bee  to  enter,  and  shaded  by 
a  projection  to  prevent  the  rain  from  trick¬ 
ling  in.  In  this  hole,  generally  repre¬ 
senting  the  mouth  of  a  man  or  some 
monster,  the  head  of  which  is  moulded  in 
the  clay  of  the  hive,  a  bee  is  constantly 
stationed,  whose  office  is  no  sinecure,  for 
the  hole  is  so  small,  he  has  to  draw  back 
every  time  a  bee  wishes  to  enter  or  to 
leave  the  hive.  A  gentleman  told  me 
that  an  experiment  had  been  made  by 
marking  the  sentinel,  when  it  was  observed 
that  the  same  bee  continued  at  his  post  a 
whole  day. 

44  When  it  is  ascertained  by  the  weight 
that  the  hive  is  full,  the  end  pieces  are 
removed,  and  the  honey  withdrawn.  The 
hive  we  saw  opened  was  only  partly  filled, 
which  enabled  us  to  see  the  economy  of 
the  interior  to  more  advantage.  The 
honey  is  not  contained  in  the  elegant  hex¬ 
agonal  cells  of  our  hives,  but  in  wax  bags, 
not  quite  so  large  as  an  egg.  These  bags 
or  bladders  are  hung  round  the  sides  of 
the  hives,  and  appear  about  half  full,  the 
quantity  being  probably  just  as  great  as 
the  strength  of  the  wax  will  bear  without 
tearing.  Those  near  the  bottom,  being 
better  supported,  are  more  filled  than  the 
upper  ones.  In  the  centre  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  hive  we  observed  an  irregular 
shaped  mass  of  comb,  furnished  with  cells 
like  those  of  our  bees,  all  containing  young 
ones,  in  such  an  advanced  state,  that, 
when  we  broke  the  comb  and  let  them 
out,  they  flew  merrily  away.  During 
this  examination  of  the  hive,  the  comb 
and  the  honey  were  taken  out,  and  the 
bees  disturbed  in  every  way,  but  they 
never  stung  us,  though  our  faces  and  hands 
were  covered  with  them.  The  honey 
gave  out  a  rich  aromatic  perfume,  and 
tasted  differently  from  ours,  but  possessed 
an  agreeable  flavour.” — Time's  Teles¬ 
cope. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

In  Ireland,  the  ancient  customs  of  trying 
charms,  to  see  who  shall  be  one’s  future 
spouse,  is  still  kept  up  with  great  spirit 
on'  this  vigil ;  the  charms  are  much  the 
same  as  those  immortalized  by  Burns,  in 
his  inimitable  44  Hallowe’en,”  which 
festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Irish,  also, 
with  quite  as  much  devotional  ceremony 
as  by  the  Scotch. — Ibid. 
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A  sweet  picturesque  view  of  an  Irish 
Holy  Well,  drawn  by  Penry  Williams, 
from  a  sketch  by  T.  Crofton  Croker,  Esq. 
and  engraved  by  Henry  Wallis,  is  finely 
given  in  the  pages  of  The  Amulet.  It 
has  so  charmed  us,  that  we  have  em¬ 
ployed  our  artist  to  place  an  engraving  of 
it  in  the  pages  of  the  Mirror,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  legend  which  we  here  subjoin. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  LITTLE 
BIRD. 

A  LEGEND  OE  THE  SOUTH  OF  IRE¬ 
LAND  ;  WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON 
IRISH  HOLY  WELLS. — BY  T.  CROF¬ 
TON  CROKER. 

The  chief  amusement  of  an  excursion, 
which  I  recently  made  through  the  south 
of  Ireland,  was  collecting  from  the  mouths 
of  the  peasantry  various  legendary  tales  ; 
and  I  found  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  doing  so,  was  at  a  kind 
of  religious  meeting  termed  a  pattern. 

This  meeting  was  generally  held  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  well  which  had  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  patron  saint,  from  whence  pro¬ 
bably  originated  the  name.  The  belief 
that  the  waters  of  these  holy  wells  possess 
virtues,  which  at  certain  occasions  have 
miraculous  operation,  collects  around 
them  the  most  superstitious  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  in  the  fond  hope  of  receiving 
relief  for  their  infirmities.  The  fifth 
chapter  of  St.  John  may  be  referred  to  in 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  custom ; 
and,  no  doubt,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  at  these  natural  fonts,  con¬ 
verts  received  the  first  rights  of  the  church, 


which  excited  a  feeling  of  pious  regard 
towards  the  spot. 

The  salutary  exercise  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  such  places  of  reputed  sanctity — often, 
the  medicinal  property  of  the  well  itself, 
and,  above  all,  the  faith  placed  in  the 
visit  effect  cures,  which  tend  to  keep  alive 
the  traditionary  veneration  for  holy  wells. 
If  one  in  every  hundred  devotees  receives 
any  benefit,  the  miracle  is  soon  noised 
abroad,  with  the  usual  exaggeration  of 
oral  transmission. 

The  above  engraving  exhibits  the  gene¬ 
ral  character  of  the  commencement  of  a 
pattern.  As  such  assemblies  are  com¬ 
posed  of  those  who  believe  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  miracles  through  all  ages  of 
the  world,  legends  of  all  description,  but 
more  particularly  those  of  different  saints, 
are  told  more  freely  than  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  in  other  situations.  From 
several  so  related  to  me,  I  select  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  its  diction.  Indeed,  such 
was  the  charm  of  this  simplicity  of  style 
over  me,  that,  at  the  time  of  hearing,  I 
felt  little  inclined  to  question  the  truth  of 
so  marvellous  a  tale.  The  scenery  around 
me  may  have  had,  and  probably  had  its 
influence.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer’s 
evening,  and  weary  with  walking,  I  had 
sat  down  to  rest  upon  a  grassy  bank, 
close  to  a  holy  well.  I  felt  refreshed 
at  the  sight  of  the  clear  cold  water, 
through  which  pebbles  glistened  and 
sparks  of  silvery  air  shot  upwards  ; 
in  short,  I  was  in  the  temper  to  be 
pleased.  An  old  woman  had  con¬ 
cluded  her  prayers,  and  was  about  to  de- 
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part,  when  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  her,  and  I  have  written  the  very 
words  in  which  she  related  to  rne  the  le¬ 
gend  of  the  song  of  the  little  bird. 

The  tale,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to 
Ireland ;  a  more  florid  version  of  it  will 
be  found  in  the  44  Prato  Fiorito  di  verj 
Esemj,”  a  collection  of  Catholic  legends, 
where  it  is  given  as  related  by  Henricus, 
in  his  44  Speculum  Exemplorum.” 

“Many  years  ago,  there  was  a  very 
religious  and  holy  man,  one  of  the  monks 
of  a  convent,  and  he  was  one  day  kneel¬ 
ing  at  his  prayers  in  the  garden  of  his 
monastery,  when  he  heard  a  little  bird 
singing  in  one  of  the  rose-trees  of  the 
garden,  and  there  never  was  any  thing 
that  he  had  heard  in  the  world,  so  sweet 
as  the  song  of  that  little  bird. 

44  And  the  holy  man  rose  up  from  his 
knees,  where  he  had  been  kneeling  at  his 
prayers,  to  listen  to  its  song,  for  he 
thought  he  never  in  all  his  life  heard  any 
thing  so  heavenly. 

44  And  the  little  bird,  after  singing 
for  some  time  longer  in  the  rose-tree,  flew 
away  to  a  grove  at  some  distance  from 
the  monastery,  and  the  holy  man  followed 
it,  to  listen  to  its  singing  ;  for  he  felt  as 
if  he  never  could  be  tired  of  listening  to 
the  sweet  song  which  it  was  singing  out 
of  its  little  throat. 

44  And  the  little  bird  after  that  went 
away  to  another  distant  tree,  and  sung 
there  for  awhile,  and  then  again  to  ano¬ 
ther  tree,  and  so  on  in  the  same  manner, 
but  ever  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  monastery,  and  the  holy  man  still 
following  it  farther  and  farther  and  farther 
still  listening  delighted  to  its  enchanting 
song. 

44  But  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up,  as  it  was  growing  late  in  the  day, 
and  he  returned  to  the  convent ;  and  as 
he  approached  it  in  the  evening,  the  sun 
was  setting  in  the  west  with  all  the  most 
heavenly  colours  that  were  ever  seen  in 
all  this  world,  and  when  he  came  into  the 
convent  it  was  nightfall. 

44  And  he  was  quite  surprised  at  every 
thing  he  saw ;  for  they  were  all  strange 
faces  about  him  in  the  monastery,  that  he 
had  never  seen  before,  and  the  very  place 
itself  and  every  thing  about  it,  seemed 
entirely  different  from  what  it  was  when 
he  left  in  the  morning ;  and  the  garden 
was  not  like  the  garden  where  he  had 
been  kneeling  at  his  devotions  when 
he  first  heard  the  singing  of  the  little 
bird. 

44  And  while  he  was  wondering  at  all 
that  he  saw,  one  of  the  monks  of  the 
convent  came  up  to  him,  and  the  holy 
man  questioned  hijga— 4  Brother,  what  is 


the  cause  ot  all  these  strange  changes 

that  have  taken  place  here  since  the  morn¬ 
ing.’ 

44  And  the  monk  that  he  spoke  to, 
Seemed  to  wonder  greatly  at  his  question, 
and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  the 
changes  since  morning ;  for  sure  there 
was  no  change,  that  all  was  just  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  then  he  said,  4  Brother,  why 
do  you  ask  these  strange  questions,  and 
what  is  your  name  ?  for  you  wear  the 
habit  of  our  order,  though  we  have  never 
seen  you  before.* 

44  So  upon  this,  the  holy  man  told  his 
name,  and  that  he  had  been  at  mass  in 
the  chapel  in  the  morning,  before  he  had 
wandered  away  from  the  garden,  listening 
to  the  song  of  a  little  bird,  that  was 
singing  among  the  rose-trees,  near  where 
he  was  kneeling  at  his  prayers. 

44  And  the  brother  while  he  was  speak- 
ing,  gazed  at  him  very  earnestly,  and 
then  told  him  that  there  was  in  the  con¬ 
vent  a  tradition  of  a  brother  of  his  name, 
who  had  left  it  two  hundred  years  before, 
but  that  what  had  become  of  him  was 
never  known. 

44  And  while  he  was  speaking,  the  hbly 
man  said,  4  My  hour  of  death  is  come  ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  all 
his  mercies  to  me,  through  the  merits  of 
his  only  begotten  Son.’ 

44  And  he  kneeled  down  that  very  mo¬ 
ment,  and  said,  4  Brother,  take  my  con¬ 
fession,  and  give  me  absolution,  for  my 
soul  is  departing.’ 

44  And  he  made  his  confession,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  absolution,  and  was  anointed, 
and  before  midnight  he  died. 

44  The  little  bird,  you  see  was  an  an¬ 
gel,  one  of  the  cherubim  or  seraphim  ; 
and  that  was  the  way  the  Almighty  was 
pleased  in  his  mercy  to  take  to  himselt 
the  soul  of  that  holy  man.” 


ifttetthsljtp’es  Offering  for  1827. 

BY  THOMAS  K.  HEBVEY. 

This  elegant  Offering  in  every  respect 
claims  a  favourable  notice.  The  engrav¬ 
ings,  which  are  numerous,  are  executed 
with  great  talent,  and  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  much  pleasure  in  looking  over 
them.  The  literary  portion  of  the  work 
is  done  by  most  distinguished  writers, 
and  contributions  from  Sir.  Hood,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Miss  Landon,  Miss  E.  Roberts, 
Mr/  Croly,  H.  Neele,  Montgomery, 
Southey,  Jerdan,  Bernard  Barton,  John 
Clare,  and  Horatio  Smith,  sparkle  with 
pleasing  lustre  in  the  pages  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  Offering .  We  shall  now  present  a 
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few  specimens  of  the  work.  The  White 
Wolf  \  though  we  have  been  obliged  some¬ 
what  to  curtail  it,  will  lose  nothing  of  its 
deep  interest  on  transplanting  it  into  our 
columns.  But  first  we  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  pleasant  morceau : — 

MORALITY  IN  MODERATION. 

’Twixt  Wit  and  Wisdom,  Beauty  sat 
Both  strove  to  win  her  favour; 

Wit  gaily  talk’d  of  this  and  that. 

But  Wisdom’s  tone  was  graver. 

The  first,  her  ear  with  trifles  took ; 

The  second  to  advise  her. 

Said—”  Take  a  page  from  Reason’s  book, 

And  grow  a  little  w  iser.” 

”  Not  now,  grave  Sir  — return’d  the  maid; 

•'  For,  though  I’m  fond  of  reason, 

’Tis  much  like  venison,  which,  ’tis  said. 

Is  only  good — in  season. 

I  must  not  take  the  leaf,  kind  sage. 

You’ll  need  its  consolation  ; 

And  I  have  here  a  single  Page 
That  better  suits  th’  occasion. 

THE  WHITE  WOLF. 

A  Guard-Room  Tale  of  the  “  Black 
Brunswickers .” 

BY  MISS  EMMA  ROBERTS. 

u  Springfeldt  !”  exclaimed  his  com¬ 
panions  in  arms,  as  they  drew  round  the 
guard-room  fire,  “  it  is  your  turn  to  wear 
out  the  night  with  a  tale ;  ’tis  the  eve  of 
Walpurgis  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Brocken  there  can  be  no  lack  of  sub¬ 
ject.” 

“  1  am  ill  acquainted,”  returned  Spring- 
feldt,  u  with  the  traditions  of  the  Herz, 
but  my  story,  such  as  it  is,  may  enable 
us  to  get  through  these  hours  of  inaction. 
I  forget  the  precise  date,  that,  during  the 
short  reign  of  Robert,  an  Imperial  Diet 
was  convoked  at  Ratisbon.  A  maternal 
ancestor  of  mine,  Bernhard  De  Wilmen- 
stein,  received  orders  to  repair,  with  his 
lances  and  men  at  arms,  to  the  royal  con¬ 
gress  ;  his  route  lay  through  the  Black 
Forest ;  and,  as  the  troopers  rode  merrily 
forward,  they  encountered  a  swarthy  fe¬ 
male  fantastically  attired  in  the  eastern 
fashion :  but  for  her  yellow  turban  and 
crimson  trousers,  the  startled  soldiers 
might  have  deemed  her  a  being  of  the 
nether  sphere,  so  wild  and  superhuman 
were  her  looks  and  gestures ;  they  were, 
however,  acquainted  with  the  foreign  garb 
she  wore,  and  regarded  her  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  animosity  and  fear  :  she  was  a 
gipsy,  and  belonging  to  a  race  new  to 
Germany.  The  sybil  offered  to  read  the 
fortunes  of  the  strangers  ;  and  many,  ex¬ 
tending  their  broad  palms,  looked  and 
listened  anxiously,  for  predictions  of  their 


future  fate,  but  De  Wilmenstein,  who 
was  a  good  Catholic,  and  despised  such 
heathen  mummery,  forbade  all  parley  with 
the  Egyptian  ;  yet,  compassionating  the 
poverty  which  appeared  through  the  tat¬ 
tered  remains  of  her  finery,  flung  a  double 
ducat  at  her  feet.  The  dark-eyed  hag 
surveyed  the  donor  of  this  generous  be¬ 
quest  with  a  half-pleased,  half-angry 
air  :  the  sum  was  greater  than  she  could 
have  expected  from  the  united  purses  of 
the  rude  soldiers,  but  she  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  the  exertion  of  her  mystic 
powers ;  a  curse  hovered  on  her  lips ;  a 
second  glance  at  the  gold  stayed  the 
wrathful  malediction,  and  she  cried,  in  a 
tone  in  which  gratitude  seemed  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  baleful  feelings  of  her  heart, 
“Beware  of  a  White  Wolf!” — 
Bernhard  laughed,  and  rode  on. 

Ariiving  at  Ratisbon,  he  found  the  city 
crowded  to  excess  :  the  principal  inns  were 
entirely  occupied ;  every  house  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  its  full  quota  of  guests,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  which,  bearing  an  evil  name, 
and  situated  in  a  distant  suburb,  was  uni¬ 
versally  shunned.  It  had  formerly  been 
a  place  of  considerable  resort,  and  owed  its 
present  desertion  to  a  horrible  circum¬ 
stance,  which  had  occurred  many  years 
before, — the  murder  of  a  rich  guest  by  the 
landlord,  who,  convicted  of  the  crime, 
was  broken  on  the  wheel  in  the  street,  in 
the  front  of  the  spot  where  he  had  perpe¬ 
trated  so  black  a  deed.  The  house  still 
offered  entertainment  to  the  people  of  Ra¬ 
tisbon,  but  it  was  only  open  as  a  tavern 
during  the  day,  no  traveller  ever  slept 
under  its  inhospitable  roof.  De  Wilmen¬ 
stein  having  no  choice,  and  being,  more¬ 
over,  little  troubled  by  superstitious  fears, 
cheerfully  accepted  the  offered  billet.  Ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  door  of  his  quarters,  he 
perceived  that  its  gloom  had  not  been  exag¬ 
gerated  :  it  was  a  lofty,  extensive  building, 
the  windows  were  few  and  small,  and  set 
deep  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  and 
over  the  portal,  cut  in  stone,  grinned  the 
animal  which  gave  name  to  the  deserted 
inn ;  the  warning  of  the  gipsy  flashed 
upon  his  mind  : — it  was  a  White  Wolf! 
The  host  and  hostess,  who,  after  repeated 
calls,  vouchsafed  to  shew  themselves, 
grumbled  at  the  stranger’s  intrusion. 
The  royal  mandate  being  imperative, 
they  were,  however,  compelled  to  admit 
De  Wilmenstein  as  their  guest,  and  they 
led  the  way  to  the  interior  with  a  bad 
grace. 

A  pale,  fair  girl,  the  only  domestic 
visible,  strove  to  make  atonement  for  the 
incivility  of  her  employers.  She  put  the 
best  apartment  in  order ;  assisted  to  un¬ 
arm  the  knight,  and  received  the  boun¬ 
teous  guerdon,  which  Bernhard  pressed 
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as  the  reward  of  her  kind  service,  with 
modest  gratitude ;  th  re  was  something 
peculiarly  interesting  about  the  gentle 
Mela;  it  reconciled  him  to  the  dark  re 
cesses  of  the  mansion,  the  rude  insolence 
of  its  owner,  and  to  the  white  wolf.  The 
meetings  of  the  Congress  terminated 
every  evening  in  a  banquet  and  ball,  at 
the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria ;  and 
thither  the  soldier,  after  robing  himself 
in  suitable  habiliments,  repaired.  Princes, 
nobles,  knights,  and  fair  ladies  graced 
the  festal  scene,  and  Bernhard  was  for 
some  time  content  with  being  a  spectator 
only,  of  the  amusements  there  enjoyed 
by  the  gay  groups  before  him.  Despite 
of  the  charms  of  the  fair  and  jewelled 
multitude,  his  thoughts  involuntarily  re¬ 
curred  to  the  pale  girl,  pining  beneath 
the  iron  sway  of  a  harsh  mistress  ;  but, 
at  length,  the  image  of  the  humble  Mela 
was  effaced  by  a  lovely  vision  which  swam 
towards  him  in  the  graceful  evolutions  of 
the  dance.  She  was  richly  but  simply 
attired,  in  a  flowing  robe  of  white  silk, 
confined  round  the  slender  waist  by  a 
cestus  of  pearls ;  her  bright  luxuriant 
tresses  of  waving  gold  were  twined  with 
strings  of  the  same  chaste  gems ;  her 
arms,  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  which 
shamed  the  hue  of  her  mantling  drapery, 
were  without  any  ornament  save  their 
own  matchless  beauty ;  her  large  blue 
eyes  were  soft  and  melting ;  and  as  the 
slow  movement  of  the  music  quickened 
into  a  livelier  measure,  tender  flushes, 
scarcely  deeper  than  the  tints  of  the  Pro¬ 
vence  rose,  dyed  her  fair  cheek  and  added 
new  lustre  to  her  beaming  eyes.  This 
delicate  creature  was  ill  matched  in  a 
partner ;  the  heavy  saturnine  counte¬ 
nance,  and  the  clumsy  figure  of  prince 
Ladislaus  were  slight  recommendations 
to  a  lady’s  favour ;  his  dancing  was  as 
uncouth  as  his  person;  and  it  required 
little  penetration  to  perceive,  that  he 
owed  his  acceptance  to  the  authority  of  a 
parent  or  guardian,  rather  than  to  any 
mental  or  exterior  attraction.  The  prince, 
in  his  awkward  execution  of  a  complicated 
figure,  made  a  wrong  step,  and,  striving 
to  recover  himself,  sprained  his  ankle. 
Writhing  with  pain,  he  abruptly  quitted 
his  fair  partner ;  she  was  floating  exactly 
opposite  to  Bernhard,  when  the  accident 
occurred;  and  now,  left  alone,  seemed 
to  ask  the  aid  of  some  gay  and  gallant 
knight — the  temptation  was  irresistible  ; 
and  stepping  eagerly  forward,  the  warrior 
gracefully  offered  himself  as  a  substitute 
for  the  disabled  Ladislaus,  and  was  cour¬ 
teously  received. 

Hours  flew  like  minutes  with  the  en¬ 
amoured  Bernhard ;  the  lady  smiled 
sweetly  upon  him,  and,  despite  of  the 


frowns  of  Ladislaus  and  the  inquiring 
glances  of  the  baron  Craussan,  the  father 
of  the  beautiful  Adine,  they  continued 
to  dance  together  until  the  company  dis¬ 
persed. 

The  exulting  hopes  which  the  encou¬ 
ragement  vouchsafed  by  the  loveliest 
maiden  in  Ratisbon,  kindled  in  De  Wil- 
menstein’s  i  reast,  were  cruelly  dampe  1 
by  the  discovery  of  her  near  relationship 
to  the  baron  Ciaussan,  the  emperor’s  as¬ 
piring  favourite.  This  ambitious  states¬ 
man,  he  well  knew,  would  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  tfe  happiness  of  his  child  at 
the  altar  of  his  own  interests,  and  Adine 
was,  doubtless,  devoted  by  her  selfish 
parent  to  the  cruel,  licentious,  unprin¬ 
cipled  Ladislaus.  Bernhard  reflected 
upon  the  disparity  of  rank  between  him 
and  his  rival,  and  became  exceedingly 
melancholy.  The  striking  contrast  af¬ 
forded  by  the  gloomy  pile  of  building, 
wherein  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  to 
the  illuminated  halls  of  the  ducal  palace, 
did  not  tend  to  raise  his  spirits.  He  was 
ushered  by  the  owner  of  the  desolate 
abode  into  a  large  ghastly-looking  cham¬ 
ber,  every  article  of  the  cumbrous  fur¬ 
niture  deepened  by  age  to  funereal  black¬ 
ness,  and  each  hideous  object  multiplied 
by  their  reflection  in  vast  mirrors  which 
seemed  to  stretch  out  the  dimensions  of 
this  dreary  place  to  a  boundless  extent, 
This  was,  in  all  probability,  the  very 
apartment,  in  which  the  soldier’s  unfortu¬ 
nate  predecessor  had  met  his  fate,  and 
no  person  appeared  to  have  occupied  it 
since  the  period  of  the  murder.  Bernhard 
looked  round  half-expecting  the  sheeted 
ghost  of  the  slain  to  start  from  one  of 
those  long  vistas  which  his  eye  vainly 
tried  to  penetrate ;  but,  shaking  off  these 
idle  thoughts,  he  walked  towards  the 
window,  and  felt  more  disappointment 
than  he  chose  to  acknowledge,  even  to 
himself,  on  finding  that  it  did  not  face 
the  street,  but  looked  into  a  large  neg¬ 
lected  yard,  green  with  the  coarse  vegeta¬ 
tion  which  had  iorced  itself  between  the 
mouldering  flags.  The  moon  was  par¬ 
tially  obscured  by  clouds  ;  but,  ever,  and 
anon,  threw  a  flickering  light  upon  a 
white  wolf,  which,  carved  in  stone,  arose 
in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  ;  a  vague 
presentiment  of  approaching  peril  stole 
over  Bernhard’s  mind,  as,  gazing  upon 
the  work  of  a  rude  sculptor,  the  sybil’s 
prophetic  speech  recurred  to  his  memory. 
At  length  the  sky  became  too  dark  to 
permit  any  outward  object  to  be  visible 
through  the  dull  small  panes  of  thick 
glass,  which  were  latticed  in  the  heavy 
stone  work  of  the  window ;  the  knight 
prepared  himself  for  repose ;  but,  before  he 
could  entirely  disrobe,  his  lamp  went  out. 
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The  moon,  at  this  moment,  streamed 
through  the  breaking  clouds  into  the 
casement.  Bernhard  took  advantage  of 
the  gleam  to  disentangle  some  of  the 
points  of  his  dress,  and  glancing  his  eyes 
towards  the  court  below,  saw  with  sur¬ 
prise,  not  unmingled  with  horror,  that  it 
was  peopled  with  dark  forms  gliding, 
swiftly  and  silently  along  ;  a  sable  multi¬ 
tude  ;  each  individual  enveloped,  from 
head  to  foot,  in  black  drapery.  For  an 
instant,  he  fancied  that  he  beheld  some 
gloomy  pageant  of  the  dead  ;  yet  there 
was  one  of  the  crowd  whose  heavy  limp¬ 
ing  movements  reminded  him  of  prince 
Ladislaus,  as  he  had  seen  him  halt  along 
the  corridor  of  the  ducal  palace.  The 
idea  of  the  close  vicinity  of  this  man, 
though  unaccompanied  by  any  expecta¬ 
tion  of  personal  injury  from  his  malice, 
was  disagreeable  to  Bernhard  ;  he  started 
as  if  an  adder  had  crossed  his  path  ;  yet 
before  he  could  be  quite  certain  that  his 
eyes  had  not  deceived  him,  a  thick  cloud 
involved  the  whole  scene  in  impenetrable 
darkness  ;  and  when  the  moon  shone  out 
again,  it  disclosed  only  the  long  grass, 
the  broken  pavement,  and  the  glaring 
white  wolf.  De  Wilmenslein,  striving  to 
believe  the  whole  to  be  a  vision  of  the  dis¬ 
tempered  fancy,  threw  himself  on  his 
couch,  and,  though  starting  if  a  mouse 
stirred,  fell,  at  length,  into  a  profound 
slumber  which  lasted  until  sunrise. 

The  soldier  carefully  concealed  the 
phantasy  which  had  haunted  him  on  the 
preceding  night,  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  irreverend  companions,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  amused  themselves,  by  conjecturing 
the  appearance  of  some  unearthly  visitant 
to  scare  the  intruder  from  his  couch. 
Bernhard’s  wonted  hilarity  was  soon  re¬ 
stored  by  the  martial  exercise  which  en¬ 
grossed  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and 
the  pompous  display  which  filled  the 
streets  of  Ratisbon,  as  the  members  of 
the  Diet  repaired  to  the  theatre  of  their 
deliberations.  De  Wilmenstein  was  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  proceedings  which  involv¬ 
ed  the  honour  and  the  welfare  of  the 
emperor.  Hitherto,  notwithstanding  the 
hostility  expected  fiom  a  violent  faction, 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  deposed 
Wenceslaus,  the  utmost  unanimity  had 
prevailed  :  even  the  pope’s  legate,  who 
had  threatened  the  denunciations  of  the 
church  against  Robert,  now  bent  and 
bowed,  in  humble  submission  to  the  im¬ 
perial  will.  Bernhard  gazed  upon  the 
smooth  and  oily  priest  with  feelings  of 
abhorrence,  and  breathed  a  fervent  prayer, 
as  he  saw  his  close  association  with  blood¬ 
thirsty  and  revengeful  nobles,  that  no¬ 
thing  might  happen  to  disturb  the  sover¬ 
eignty  so  happily  entrusted  to  an  illustri¬ 


ous  prince,  or  to  prevent  the  projected  war 
in  Lombardy. 

The  twilight  hour  found  Bernhard  at 
the  duoal  banquet.  He  had  obtained  a 
seat  next  to  the  lovely  Adine  ;  and  the 
malignant  and  hostile  glances  of  prince 
Ladislaus,  who  glared  fiercely  upon  him 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  board,  were 
either  disregarded  or  defied.  A  ball  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  feast,  and,  again  De  Wil¬ 
menstein  triumphed  over  a  hated  rival. 
He  led  his  beautiful  partner  to  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  and,  winding  through  the 
mazes  of  the  dance  together,  to  the  soft 
breathings  of  delicious  music,  their  hearts 
seemed  to  expand  in  unison  with  each 
other ;  and  many  a  blush,  and  many  a 
tender  sigh,  told  the  delighted  lover  a  tale 
which  averted  eyes,  and  lips  sweetly 
false,  would  fain  have  rendered  doubtful. 
The  moments  winged  their  flight  with 
rapidity,  and  Bernhard  was  compelled  to 
utter  his  last  adieus  :  he  lingered  till  the 
folding  doors  closed  upon  the  snowy  dra¬ 
pery  of  his  beloved,  as  she  followed 
slowly,  and  perchance  reluctantly,  in  the 
train  of  the  empress,  and  then  turned  to¬ 
wards  his  cheerless  home.  Mela,  whom 
the  knight  had  not  seen  since  the  first 
hours  of  his  arrival,  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  sprung  to  the  portal  at  his  earliest 
summons.  While  in  the  act  of  with¬ 
drawing  the  ponderous  bolt,  the  dark 
hand  of  her  master  grasped  her  arm,  and 
he  surlily  commanded  her  to  retire:  mut¬ 
tering  about  the  unseemliness  of  a  dam¬ 
sel’s  attendance  upon  fine  young  gentle¬ 
men.  The  poor  girl  seemed  inexpressiblv 
afflicted,  by  the  disappointment  of  her 
scheme  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  guest,  who 
had  been  kind  to  her.  She  attempted  to 
make  a  sign,  but  encountering  the  stern 
eye  of  Von  Gratze,  rushed  from  the  hall 
before  Bernhard  could  interpose  or  in¬ 
quire  the  meaning  of  her  looks  and  ges¬ 
tures  :  he  fancied  that  he  could  see  the 
flutter  of  her  garments  before  him,  as  he 
trod  the  long  passages  which  led  to  his 
apartment;  and  so  anxious  did  she  ap¬ 
pear  to  address  him,  that  he  expected  to 
find  her  concealed  in  some  remote  coiner : 
he  looked  round  vainly ;  there  was  no 
living  creature  within  ken. 

De  Wilmenstein  had  become  familiar¬ 
ized  with  the  spectral  appearance  of  the 
chamber,  and  he  felt  a  sensation  of  shame 
at  the  nervous  state  of  his  mind  ;  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  magnify  even  trifling  occurrences 
into  something  strange  and  ominous.  De¬ 
termined  not  to  indulge  in  the  morbid 
phantasies  which  had  nearly  destroyed 
his  last  night’s  repose,  he  hastily  threw 
off  his  clothes,  and  approached  the  bed. 
Upon  the  pillow  lay  a  rusty  dagger,  evi¬ 
dently  placed  there  since  the  morning. 
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and  again  the  blood  rushed  in  a  tide  of 
emotion  to  his  heart.  He  felt  a  strong 
conviction  that  some  unseen  danger  ho¬ 
vered  near,  and,  obeying  the  first  impulse, 
resolved  to  seek  his  host ;  he  placed  his 
hand  upon  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and 
discovered  that  it  was  fastened  upon  the 
outside  ;  it  resisted  all  his  efforts,  and  he 
found  himself  a  prisoner.  Suspicion  now 
became  certainty  ;  nothing  remained  but 
to  await  the  attack,  and  to  sell  his  life 
dearly.  The  knight’s  armour  was  not  in 
the  chamber  ;  it  had  been  taken  away  to 
be  cleaned,  and  he  arrayed  himself  in  the 
dress  which  had  been  selected  for  his  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  emperor  at  a  solemn 
mass  to  be  performed  on  the  ensuing 
morning  at  the  cathedral. 

Scarcely  was  Bernhard’s  toilette  com¬ 
pleted,  ere  the  quivering  flame  of  the 
lamp  expired,  and  he  was  left  to  the  light 
of  an  unclouded  moon,  which  illuminated 
a  portion  of  the  chamber.  Two  hours 
moved  heavily ’  away,  and  all  was  still, 
profoundly  tranquil.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  little  temptation  for  repose,  and  De 
Wilmenstein’s  vigilance  did  not  relax  ;  he 
stood  with  his  back  against  the  wall  watch¬ 
ing  the  chamber -door,  screened  from  the 
immediate  sight  of  those  who  might  seek 
an  entrance  there,  by  a  tall  chair  which  he 
placed  before  him.  While  thus  upon  the 
alert,  a  large  mirror,  close  beside  him, 
suddenly,  and  without  noise,  flew  open, 
at  the  touch  of  some  person  behind  it. 
The  heavy  frame-work  of  this  antique 
ornament  rested  against  the  chair,  and 
completed  Bernhard’s  concealment,  who, 
in  a  large  glass  placed  exactly  opposite, 
saw  a  muffled  figure,  bearing  a  long  dag¬ 
ger  and  a  lamp,  steal  cautiously  forward. 
This  suspicious  visitant  approached  the 
bed,  and  raised  his  weapon  in  the  act  to 
strike  ;  and,  satisfied  that  he  had  only  to 
contend  with  a  single  adversary,  the  knight 
rushed  from  his  hiding-place,  and  sprang 
upon  the  enemy.  A  brief  and  desperate 
struggle  ensued ;  nearly  overpowered, 
Bernhard,  by  a  violent  effort,  wrested  the 
dagger  from  his  opponent’s  hand,  and, 
plunging  it  into  the  assassin’s  heart,  he 
fell  dead  upon  the  floor.  De  Wilmen- 
stein  seized  the  lamp,  and  left  the  cham¬ 
ber  by  the  concealed  entrance,  which  still 
remained  open.  It  led  him  through  a 
winding  passage  to  a  vestibule  or  gallery, 
which  looked  into  a  spacious  hall ;  and 
there,  seated  round  a  table,  in  close  de¬ 
bate,  their  black  cloaks  thrown  partially 
aside,  he  saw  the  pope’s  legate  at  the  head 
of  those  malecontent  nobles,  whose  en¬ 
mity  to  the  emperor  had  been  formerly 
manifested,  and  in  whom  he  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recognizing  the  dark  phantoms 
who  had  filled  the  inn-yard  on  the  prece¬ 


ding  night.  Bernhard,  bending  forward, 
vainly  tried  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  whispered  communications  of  this 
mysterious  council ;  but  he  caught  their 
import  from  the  gestures  of  the  members, 
and  the  words  44  death”  and  the  44  empe¬ 
ror,”  blended  together,  which  reached  his 
ears.  A  narrow  staircase  led  from  the 
gallery  where  the  knight  stood  to  the  hall 
below  ;  Bernhard  descended,  and  to  his 
great  surprise,  found,  on  looking  through 
a  chink  in  the  door,  that  the  assembly  had 
vanished,  every  apparent  outlet  was  made 
fast,  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  search  for 
the  means  of  regress  from  the  building, 
he  returned  to  his  chamber.  The  door 
still  refused  to  yield  to  his  efforts ;  day 
had  now  broken,  and  he  almost  despaired 
of  being  liberated  from  his  irksome  con¬ 
finement.  Hour  after  hour  passed  slowly 
away  ;  the  emperor  was,  probably,  even 
now  moving  in  procession  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  whence,  perchance,  he  might  never 
return  alive. 

Exhausted  by  unavailing  efforts  to  break 
a  passage  through  his  prison,  Bernhard 
sate  down  ;  his  quick  ear  detected  a  light 
step  in  the  adjoining  corridor ;  a  bolt  fell, 
and  Mela  appeared.  A  single  moment 
only  was  given  to  explanation  and  to 
thanks.  The  knight  learned  that  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  Ladislaus  had  prompted  the  as¬ 
sassin’s  hand,  and,  following  his  gentle 
guide,  he  reached  the  street  by  a  private 
way,  and  sped  swiftly  towards  the  church. 
The  imperial  train  had  already  passed  the 
portal,  and  were  advancing  to  the  high 
altar.  Bernhard  looked  around  for  the 
conspirators;  they  were  at  a  distance, 
and,  from  their  daggers,  no  immediate 
danger  seemed  probable ;  but,  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  warning  so  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  sovereign  of  Germany,  the 
delay  of  a  moment  might  be  fatal,  and 
the  knight  rushed  on,  casting  eager  glances 
in  all  directions :  a  slight  movement,  a 
cobweb  flashing  through  the  golden  motes 
which  marked  the  descent  of  the  sun¬ 
beams  across  the  aisle,  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  roof.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
it,  and  observed,  that,  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  the  cumbrous  arched  work  of  each 
slanting  rafter  concealed  a  man  armed 
with  some  heavy  missile.  A  few  more 
of  the  procession’s  measured  paces  would 
bring  Robert  under  the  ambuscade.  Fran* 
ticly  exclaiming  44  Treason  l  treason  I” 
Bernhard  pressed,  with  irresistible  force, 
through  the  crowd,  and,  grasping  the  em¬ 
peror’s  hand,  drew  him  back,  at  the  in¬ 
stant  that  a  ponderous  bar  of  iron  fell, 
ringing  on  the  pavement  at  his  feet.  All 
was  uproar  and  confusion  ;  the  emperor’s 
friends  drew  their  swords,  and,  rallying 
round,  conveyed  him  in  haste  to  the  du- 
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cal  palace.  Some  of  the  principals  of  the 
confederacy  were  promptly  arrested,  and 
many  escaped.  Prince  Ladislaus  was 
not  amid  the  number  whom  a  timely 
flight  preserved  from  the  penalty  of  his 
crime  ;  but,  while  the  host  of  the  White 
Wolf,  Von  Gratze,  and  the  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  daring  faction,  perished  on 
the  scaffold,  he  received  the  milder  doom 
of  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
state.  The  eminent  service  performed  by 
Bernhard  de  Wilmenstein  introduced  him 
to  the  emperor’s  notice,  and  he  rose  rapidly 
to  court  favour.  Before  the  diet  broke 
up,  he  presented  the  gentle  Mela  with  a 
wedding  portion,  and  saw  her  happily 
established  in  a  cheerful  home  ;  the  lau¬ 
rels  which  he  gained  at  Brescia,  in  Ro¬ 
bert’s  spirited  though  unfortunate  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Milanese,  and  the 
honours  lavished  upon  him  by  his  partial 
sovereign,  softened  the  proud  heart  of  the 
Baron  Craussan,  and  Bernhard  became 
the  happy  husband  of  Adine. 


THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  FATHERLESS. 

BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  ESQ. 

Well,  thou  art  gone,  and  I  am  left ; 

But  ah !  how  cold  and  dark  to  me 
This  world,  of  every  charm  bereft. 

Where  all  was  beautiful  with  thee  ! 

Though  1  have  seen  thy  form  depart 
For  ever  from  my  widow’d  eye, 

I  hide  thee  in  mine  inmost  heart; 

There,  there,  at  least,  thou  canst  not  die. 

Farewell  on  earth  heav’n  claim’d  its  own  ; 
Yet  when  from  me  thy  presence  went, 

1  was  exchanged  for  God  alone  ; 

—Let  dust  and  ashes  learn  content, 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Ha !  those  small  voices,  silver-sweet ! 

Fresh  from  the  fields  my  babes  appear ; 

They  fill  my  arms,  they  clasp  my  fe 
— Oh  !  could  your  father  see  us  here  . 


dime’s  ^Telescope  for  1827- 

Fourteen  volumes  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  work  are  before  the  public,  and  the 
annual  now  under  notice  shrinks  not  from 
comparison  with  its  highly  amusing  and 
instructive  predecessors.  The  antiqua¬ 
rian,  chronological,  biographical,  and  as¬ 
tronomical  notices  are  recorded  with  fide¬ 
lity,  and  accounts  of  local  and  peculiar 
customs  are  very  pleasantly  related.  The 
poetry  is  varied.  Some  extracts  from 
contemporary  periodicals  are  given,  but 
the  original  poetical  articles  are  done 
by  Delta ,  of  Blackwood's  Magazine , 
and  the  Howetts ,  W.  R.  and  M.  A 
pleasing  engraving  of  Highbury  Col¬ 
lege  fronts  the  title.  Upon  the  whole, 


Time's  Telescope  is  a  favourite  of  ours. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  book  for  every 
day  and  every  month  of  the  year ;  and 
whether  resorted  to  for  information,  in¬ 
struction,  or  amusement-,  will  prove  alike 
valuable  and  useful.  We  cannot  too 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  The  following  are  the  only 
extracts  we  can  now  find  room  for  * 

SINGLE  BLOCKS  OF  STONE. 

The  enormous  columns  of  granite  used 
for  the  portico  of  the  new  church  building 
in  the  Place  d’Isacc,  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
are  very  remarkable.  In  order  to  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  their  size,  we  may  give 
the  comparative  magnitude  of  the  largest 
blocks  known,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
1.  The  column  of  Alexandria,  commonly 
called  Pompey’s  Pillar,  holds  the  first 
rank :  it  is  of  a  single  block  of  red  gra¬ 
nite,  67  feet,  4  inches,  11^  lines. — 2.  The 
columns  of  the  Church  d’lsacc,  in  height 
56  feet. — 3.  The  columns,  whose  ruins 
are  near  Mount  Citoria,  at  Rome,  height 
52  feet,  4  inches. — 4.  Columns  of  the  por¬ 
tico  of  the  Pantheon,  height  46  feet,  9 
inches,  II  lines _ 5.  Columns  of  the  Ca¬ 

thedral  of  Casan,  at  St.  Petersburgh, 

height  42  feet _ 6.  Two  columns  of  the 

Church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  without 
the  enclosure,  height  38  feet,  4  inches. 
—7.  The  columns  near  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
clesian,  and  those  of  Caracalla,  now  placed 
at  Florence,  near  the  Pont  Trinite,  of  the 
same  height  as  the  preceding.  To  these 
may  be  added  a  beautiful  column  of  white 
marble,  about  40  feet  long,  taken  from  a 
quarry  on  the  south  side  of  the  Simplon 
road  ;  it  was  destined  by  Napoleon  for 
the  ornamental  improvements  of  Milan. 

Comparative  heights  of  the  highest  Edi¬ 
fices  known  in  the  world. 

—  Eng.  Feet. 

Pyramid  of  Ghizeh  in  Egypt  -  543 
Steeples  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne  501 
Steeple  of  the  Minster  at  Strasburg  486 
Steeple  of  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp  476 
Pyramids  of  Cheops  in  Egypt  -  452 
Steeple  of  St.  Stephen’s  at  Vienna  442 
Steeple  of  the  Minster  at  Ulm  -  431 
Cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  -  431 
Pyramid  of  Cephrenes  in  Egypt  426 
Steeple  of  St.  Martin’s  at  Landshut  422 
Steeple  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cremona  396 
Steeple  of  the  Minster  at  Friburg  395 
Cupola  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence  384 
Steeple  of  St.  Persina  in  Saxony  382 
Cupola  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  357 
Steeple  of  the  Cathedral  at  Utrecht  356 
Pyramid  of  Sackkarah  in  Egypt  356 
Steeples  of  Notre  Dame  at  Munich  348 
Cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  at  London  -  347 
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Eng.  Feet. 


Steeple  of  St.  Ascharius  at  Bremen  345 
Steeples  of  the  Cathedral  at  Mag¬ 
deburg  -------  335 

Steeple  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  -  328 
Cupola  of  the  Jesuit’s  Church  at 

Paris  ------  314 

Asinelli  Tower  at  Bologna  -  -  314 
Cupola  of  the  Invalids  at  Paris  -  295 
Steeple  of  St.  Mary’s  at  Berlin  -  202 


AN  ALPINE  WINTER. 

The  following  beautiful  sketch  is  from 
the  novel  of  Valperga  — 

u  He  approached  the  beautiful  Alps, 
the  boundaries  of  his  native  country ; 
their  white  domes  and  peaks  pierced  the 
serene  atmosphere  ;  and  silence,  the  deep 
silence  of  an  Alpine  winter,  reigned  among 
their  ravines.  As  he  advanced  into  their 
solitudes,  he  lost  all  traces  of  the  footsteps 
of  man,  and  almost  of  animals  ;  an  eagle 
would  sometimes  cross  a  ravine,  or  a  cha¬ 
mois  was  seen  hanging  on  the  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  rock.  The  giant  pines  were 
weighed  down  by  a  huge  canopy  of  snow, 
and  the  silent  torrents  and  frozen  water¬ 
falls  were  covered,  and  almost  hid,  by  the 
uniform  mass.  The  paths  of  the  valleys, 
and  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  ever  diffi¬ 
cult,  were  almost  impassable  .•  perpetual 
showers  of  snow  hid  every  track,  and  a 
few  straggling  poles  alone  guided  the  tra¬ 
veller  in  his  dangerous  journey.  The 
vulture,  leaving  his  nest  in  the  rock, 
screamed  above,  seeming  to  tell  the  rash 
adventurer  who  dared  disturb  his  haunts, 
that  his  torn  limbs  were  the  tribute  due 
to  him,  the  monarch  of  that  region.  Some¬ 
times  even  the  road  was  strewed  with  the 
limbs  of  the  venturous  chamois,  whose 
sure  feet  had  failed  among  the  snows  ; 
and  the  approach  of  Castruccio  scared  the 
birds  of  prey  from  their  repast  on  his 
half-frozen  limbs.  The  road  was  cut  in 
the  side  of  a  precipitous  mountain  ;  be¬ 
low,  the  stream,  which  had  cleared  its 
way  in  the  very  depth  of  the  valley,  was 
hidden  by  the  over-hanging  of  the  preci¬ 
pice  ;  above,  the  mountain -side,  almost 
vulture-baffling,— black,  except  where  the 
snow  had  found  a  resting-place  in  its 
clefts,  towered  so  high,  that  the  head  be¬ 
came  dizzy  when  the  traveller  would  have 
gazed  on  the  walled-in  heavens.’’ 


AN  EVENING  SCENE  AT  SEA, 
NEAR  GREENLAND’S  COAST. 

At  a  quarter  past  ten  the  sun  set ;  the 
sky  over  head  was  of  the  purest  azure, 
here  and  there  sprinkled  with  light  sil¬ 
very  clouds  of  the  most  fantastic  forms. 
At  about,  mlcUheayen,  in  the  western  sky, 


a  range  of  purple  clouds,  edged  with 
vivid  gold,  formed  a  delightful  contrast 
with  the  softened  crimson  of  the  setting 
sun.  In  opposition  to  this  glowing  scene, 
the  eastern  heavens  were  filled  with  heavy 
clouds  of  a  brilliant  whiteness,  and  cold 
appearance,  backed  by  a  clear  blue  sky. 
The  calm  sea  exhibited,  in  a  softened 
degree,  the  beauties  above  it,  and  its  sur¬ 
face  was  occasionally  ruffled  by  the  rapid 
motions  of  large  shoals  of  porpoises,  at¬ 
tended  by  multitudes  of  birds.  The  ships 
lay  motionless  together,  and  their  bells 
alone  broke  the  universal  stillness.  This 
delightful  evening  far  excelled,  in  my 
opinion,  any  Italian  sun-set ;  but  the 
presence  of  two  large  icebergs  reminded 
us  but  too  well  that  we  were  in  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  climate.— Capt  Lyon's  Journal. 


PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS,  &c. 

From  the  time  of  King  John  to  Henry 
VI.  an  interval  of  300  years, 

John. — Wheat  Is.  a  quarter. 

Henry  III. — Barley  2s,  a  quarter ;  oats 
Is. ;  a  good  horse  10s. 

Edward  I — A  fat  capon  1  \d. ;  a  goose 
4 d. ;  a  fat  lamb  Ad. 

Edward  II.— A.  cow  6s. ;  a  sheep  Is. ; 
a  capon  2c?. ;  a  hog  3s.  2\d. ;  a  pig  6c?. ; 
a  pair  of  shoes  4c?.  ;  a  fat  sheep  Is.  8c?. ; 
a  fat  goose  2| d. ;  flagon  of  ale  (4  quarts) 
le?. ;  1  acre  of  pasture  lc?. 

Richard  II — A  quarter  of  wheat  2s.  ; 

1  ox  8s. ;  1  cow  5s. ;  gallon  of  white 
wine  6c?. 

Edward  III. — A  quarter  of  corn  2s. ; 

2  hens  lc?. ;  1  hog  Is.  6c?. 

Henry  IV. — Cow  7s. ;  2  bushels  of 
wheat  10c?. ;  a  dung-cart  Is.  2c?. 

Henry  VI _ A  ram  8o?.  ;  20  pullets 

Is.  8c?. ;  a  cow  2s.  8c?. 

Edward  III. — A  quarter  of  wheat  2s. ; 
fat  ox  6s.  8c?. ;  fat  sheep  6c?. ;  fat  goose 
2g?.  ;  a  pig  lc?. 

Henry  IV.— A  quarter  of  wheat  4s. ; 
barley  2s. ;  peas  lc?. ;  1  gallon  of  red 
wine  4c?. 

Henry  VI. — Weekly  allowance  of  fel¬ 
lows  of  colleges  Is.  4g?.  ;  labourers  lcf.  a 
day ;  quart  of  wine  3c?. ;  a  bullock  5s.  ; 
goose  3c?. 

A  Tailor's  Bill  in  1616.  s.  d. 

For  making  a  suit  of  clothes  -  -  4  0 
For  making  a  cloak  -.--16 
For  making  a  morning  gown  -  -  1  8 

For  making  a  black  gown  -  -  -  1  6 


Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House, J  and  sold 
by  at l  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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&\)t  iMometer. 


This  13  a  thin  column,  or  pillar,  marked 
in  divisions  to  ascertain  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  river  Nile.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  round  tower,  on  the  island  Oi 
Rhoda,  between  Cairo  and  Geeza,  and  is 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  In  this 
tower  is  a  cistern  of  marble  through  which 
the  Nile  flows  ;  the  bottom  of  the  river 
and  the  bottom  of  the  well  being  on 
the  same  level.  From  the  centre  o c 
this  well  rises  the  slender  pillar,  which 
is  marked  into  twenty  divisions  of  twenty- 
two  inches  each ;  the  space  marked  on 
the  column  is  somewhat  more  than  thirty- 
six  feet. 

This  column  is  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  to  the  emperor  of  the  Turks — it  be¬ 
ing  the  chief  means  whereby  he  is  enabled 
Vol.  viii.  2  B 


to  fix  the  tribute  or  tax,  according  to  tilt 
height  of  the  inundation. 

The  tower  in  which  the  Nilorneter  is 
placed  is  lighted  by  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  windows,  which  form  a  bell 
around  the  base  of  the  dome  ;  immedi¬ 
ately  beneath  these  windows,  and  consi¬ 
derably  above  the  top  of  the  basin  or 
well,  are  rooms  or  apartments  for  those 
who  come  to  see  the  height  of  the  Nile, 
from  whence  a  flight  of  about  twenty -five 
or  thirty  stone  steps  lead  to  the  marble 
pavement  which  forms  the  top  of  the  cis¬ 
tern  or  well,  and  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  Nilorneter  is  placed. 

On  ascertaining  that  the  overflow  will 
be  such  as  to  fertilize  all  the  land,  the 
grand  canals  are  opened  with  great  ceie- 
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mony,  festivity,  and  rejoicing.  As  soon 
as  the  Nile  retires  from  the  fields  they 
are  sown  with  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time  the  face  of  the  whole 
country  is  variegated  with  the  hues  of 
flowering  plants  and  of  ripening  corn. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
WILLIAM  RUFUS. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

That  William  Rufus  was  accidentally 
slain  by  Walter  Tyrrel  in  the  New  Forest 
(Hampshire)  has  always  been  considered 
an  undoubted  fact,  but  Dr.  Lingard’s 
suspicions  respecting  it  are  not  only 
novel,  but  so  plausible  that  they  merit 
the  greatest  attention,  and  as  they  have 
been  noticed  in  the  Mirror,  No.  222, 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  observations  on 
this  so  very  interesting  subject 

The  character  of  Rufus’  government 
and  the  consequent  state  of  the  nation, 
fully  warrant  Dr.  Lingard’s  doubts.  The 
people  discontented  and  factious,  were 
still  more  irritated  by  the  most  severe 
oppression  ;  not  only  were  they  subjected 
to  extravagant  imposts,  but  their  ancient 
and  favourite  sport  was  denied  them. 
The  finest  forests  in  the  country  were  for 
the  king’s  use  alone ;  by  an  arbitrary 
law,  his  subjects  were  prohibited  hunting 
in  them,  and  the  transgressors  of  this 
law  were  more  severely  punished  than 
murderers.  The  barons  generally  re¬ 
gretted  the  separation  of  Normandy  from 
England.  The  most  powerful  considered 
William  a  usurper  who  reigned  only  by 
force ;  indeed  so  inveterate  was  their 
enmity,  that  William  detected  two  con¬ 
spiracies  against  his  authority,  consisting 
of  the  most  puissant  barons  and  prelates. 
His  libertine  conduct  naturally  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  clergy,  and  his 
rapacity  their  hatred.  Not  satisfied  with 
extortions  on  the  barons  and  the  people, 
he  seized  ecclesiastical  property,  ridiculed 
the  priests,  and  appropriated  convent 
plate  to  political  uses.  An  act  so  sacri¬ 
legious  must  have  excited  in  the  clergy 
the  warmest  resentment.  Probable  enough, 
that  a  king  so  generally  detested  should 
fall  a  victim  to  conspiracy,  that  a  few 
complotters  instigated  by  religious  frenzy 
and  irritated  by  oppression,  should  com¬ 
mit  a  deed  so  salutary  to  their  country, 
so  grateful  to  Heaven.  And  if  the  monk¬ 
ish  historians  were  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  they  politicly  passed  it  over,  and 
only  recorded  the  common  opinion.  If 
Rufus  is  murdered,  whom  shall  we  sus¬ 
pect  ?  Them  who  were  the  most  decided 
enemies  to  Rufus  while  living. 

The  most  weighty  objection  to  Dr. 
Lingard’s  conjecture,  and  which  at  first 
.seems  conclusive,  is  the  circumstances 


related  in  No.  222  of  the  Mirror;  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  an  insuperable  objection, 
at  least  there  is  still  room  for  plausible 
supposition. 

Dr.  Lingard  thus  writes,  “  About  sun¬ 
set  he  (Rufus)  was  discovered  'by  some 
countrymen  lying  on  the  ground  welter¬ 
ing  in  his  blood.”  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  William  fell  unseen  by  his  atten¬ 
dants  ;  had  they  seen  him  fall,  they 
doubtless  would  have  carried  the  body 
away,  instead  of  which,  it  lay  in  the 
wood  several  hours,  and  at  length  was 
discovered  by  accident.  Hume  says, 
that  u  Tyrrel  without  informing  any 
one  of  the  accident ,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  hastened  to  the  sea-shore,  em¬ 
barked  for  France,  and  joined  the  Cru¬ 
sade  in  an  expedition  to  Jerusalem.” 
This  also  implies  that  when  the  accident 
happened  Tyrrel  and  the  king  were  alone. 
Now  it  is  singular,  that  although  the 
king  and  Tyrrel  were  alone  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  homicide,  yet  we  have  so  mi¬ 
nute  an  account  of  it.  Who  furnished 
this  account  ?  No  one  but  Tyrrel  him¬ 
self  could ;  but  he  u  always  denied  the 
charge,  and  after  his  return  (from  Pales¬ 
tine)  when  he  had  nothing  to  hope  or 
fear,  deposed  upon  oath  before  Suger, 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  that  he  never  saw  the 
king  on  the  day  of  his  death,  nor  entered 
that  part  of  the  forest  in  which  he  fell.” 
Who  then  first  charged  Tyrrel  with  the 
accident  ?  Who  gave  so  circumstantial 
an  account  as  this  ?  u  That  Tyrrel’s 
arrow  accidentally  glancing  from  a  tree, 
struck  the  king  in  the  breast,  and  in¬ 
stantly  slew  him.”  The  story  seems  to 
confute  itself. 

In  the  Mirror,  No.  222,  it  is  stated 
that  the  proprietor  of  Avon  Tyrrel  still 
pays  an  annual  fine,  because  Tyrrel  es¬ 
caped  over  that  manor,  owing  to  the  neg¬ 
ligence  of  the  person  who  was  then  the 
owner,  and  from  this  it  is  inferred  that 
he  actually  did  escape.  It  was  policy  in 
the  murderers  to  accuse '  some  individual 
of  the  act ;  why  Tyrrel  in  particular  we 
cannot  now  determine.  Perhaps  from 
reasons  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  they 
knew  he  could  not  instantly  deny  the 
charge.  (Especially  if,  as  Dr.  Lingard 
hints,  Tyrrel  was  then  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom.)  However,  it  appears  to  have  been 
reported  that  the  assassin  was  secreted  in 
the  forest,  that  upon  this  the  passes  were 
secured,  and  yet  that  Tyrrel  escaped. 
Now  it  is  worthy  remark,  that  the  king  lay 
dead  a  considerable  time,  and  at  length 
was  found  by  some  countrymen,  who 
could  not  themselves  have  instantly  set  a 
guard  round  the  forest ;  thus  Tyrrel  had 
sufficient  time  to  escape.  All  our  histo¬ 
rians  assert  that  Tyrrel  immediately  after 
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the  accident,  spurred  his  horse  and  fled 
to  the  coast ;  it  is  then  probable,  that  he 
was  far  away  before  the  body  was  found — 
before  the  passes  were  secured  ;  and  if 
Tyrrel  did  pass  the  ford  (now  called 
Tyrrel’a  Ford,)  he  passed  it  before  the 
alarm  was  given  and  of  course  before  the 
owner  was  on  watch,  who  therefore  was 
punished  unjustly.  As  the  murderers 
had  charged  Tyrrel  with  the  homicide, 
they  no  doubt  fabricated  the  story  of  his 
escape,  the  more  effectually  to  stop  fur¬ 
ther  inquiry,  and  to  give  it  greater  plau¬ 
sibility,  charged  the  owner  of  this  manor 
with  allowing  him  to  escape,  but  on 
what  evidence,  whether  real  or  fictitious 
we  are  not  informed,  indeed,  if  we  had 
recorded  the  evidence  of  a  person  who 
saw  Tyrrel  pass  this  ford  on  the  day  of 
the  murder,  we  should  still  be  unable  to 
decide,  as  Tyrrel  most  solemnly  asserted 
his  innocence,  and  at  this  distant  period, 
whom  should  we  believe  ?  Such  con¬ 
flicting  evidence  would  not  authorize  any 
conclusion. 

The  charge  against  Tyrrel  is  curious  ; 
how  cautiously  they  accuse  him,  not  of 
wilful,  but  accidental  murder.  As  if 
conscious  of  his  innocence,  they  take  off 
all  criminality  from  the  action,  and  soften 
it  down  as  much  as  possible. 

The  place  was  particularly  favourable 
for  the  conspirators  to  effect  their  plan. 
Where  should  the  king  be  slain,  but  in 
that  forest  which  had  been  formed  with 
so  much  oppression  and  cruelty,  and 
which  would  give  to  the  act  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  divine  judgment ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  did  consider  that  Rufus,  and  other 
relatives  of  the  Norman  conqueror  who 
perished  in  that  forest,  had  fallen  victims 
to  the  righteous  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

From  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
event  as  recorded  by  our  historians,  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  on  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  presenting  itself,  the  king  was 
shot  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  left 
dead  ;  that  on  the  accidental  finding  of 
the  body,  the  forest  was  searched  and 
guarded  ;  that  to  prevent  further  inquiry, 
which  might  have  led  to  disclosing  the 
real  perpetrators,  it  was  reported  that  a 
Walter  Tyrrel  had  committed  the  mur¬ 
der,  but  unintentionally,  (How  well 
adapted  was  such  a  report  to  allay  public 
anxiety  !)  and  had  escaped  over  one  of 
the  nearest  fords  ;  that  to  give  greater 
colouring  to  the  report,  the  owner  of  the 
manor  in  which  the  ford  lay  was  fined  for 
his  presumed  negligence  ;  that  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  disprove 
Tyrrel’s  solemn  asseverations,  we  should 
not  consider  him  guilty,  and  that  from 
the  character  of  Rufus  and  his  reign,  it 
is  more  probable,  that  he  was  secretly 
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assassinated  by  one  of  those  ferocious 
barons,  who  so  long  had  detested  him, 
and  that  the  monkish  historians  (whether 
purposely  or  not)  recorded  the  popular 
opinion,,  which  (at  least)  would  preclude 
any  stigma  being  thrown  on  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  order. 

Whether  his  brother  Henry  was  totally 
ignorant  of  such  a  conspiracy  is  rather 
doubtful.  William  was  slain  August  2. 
Henry  was  crowned,  August  5.  What 
time  more  favourable  to  Henry’s  parti¬ 
sans,  than  that  when  Robert  was  absent 
and  could  not  support  his  claim  ?  Im¬ 
mediately  on  the  king’s  murder,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  deceased  mo¬ 
narch,  Henry  and  his  friends  fly  to  Win¬ 
chester  and  seize  the  treasury  ;  Henry 
then  hastens  to  London,  and  is  crowned 
on  the  third  day  after  his  brother’s 
death  ;  while  William  is  carried  to  Win¬ 
chester  by  the  country-people  and  there 
obscurely  interred.  And  when  Henry 
had  gained  the  throne  he  made  no  inquiry 
respecting  his  brother’s  death,  but  acted 
as  if  he  were  perfectly  satisfied  on  the 
subject.  Hume  partly  accounts  for  this 
strange  conduct  by  saying ;  “His  cour¬ 
tiers  were  negligent  in  performing  the 
last  duties  to  a  master  who  was  so  little 
beloved  ;  and  every  one  was  too  much 
occupied  in  the  interesting  object  of  fix¬ 
ing  a  successor ,  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
a  dead  sovereign.”  Perhaps  this  is  true  ; 
though  in  a  different  sense  to  that  which 
the  writer  intends  to  convey.  J. 


ON  THE  TITLES  “  ESQUIRE” 
AND  “  GENTLEMAN.” 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  great  doubt 
amongst  our  sagest  lawyers,  to  whom  the 
title  of  esquire  belonged.  Sir  William 
Blackstone  observes,  that  it  is,  indeed,  a 
matter  somewhat  unsettled  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  distinction,  or  who  is  a  real 
esquire.  Sir  Edward  Coke  remarks, 
every  squire  is  a  gentleman  and  every 
gentleman  is  one  qui  arma  gerit ,  (who 
bears  coat  armour),  the  grant  of  which 
adds  gentility  to  a  man’s  family. 

The  probability  is,  that  an  esquire 
was  anciently  the  person  who  attended  a 
knight  in  time  of  war,  and  carried  his 
shield,  &c.  ;  which,  in  fact  is  so  defined 
by  some  of  the  old  writers.  This  title  has 
not,  however,  for  a  long  time,  had  any 
relation  to  the  office  of  the  person,  as  to 
carry  arms,  &c.  Those  to  whom  the  title 
of  esquire  is  now  of  right  due,  are  all 
noblemen’s  younger  sons,  and  the  eldest 
sons  of  such  younger  sons  ;  the  eldest 
sons  of  knights,  and  their  eldest  sons ; 
the  officers  of  the  king’s  courts,  and  of 
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his  household;  counsellors  at  law,  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace,  &c.  ;  though  those 
latter  are  only  esquires  in  reputation ; 
besides,  a  justice  of  the  peace  holds  this 
title  no  longer  than  he  is  in  commission^ 
in  case  he  is  not  otherwise  qualified  to 
bear  it ;  but  a  sheriff  of  a  county,  who 
is  a  superior  officer,  retains  the  title  of 
esquire  during  life,  in  consequence  of  the 
trust  once  reposed  in  him  ;  the  heads  of 
some  ancient  families  are  said  to  be  es¬ 
quires  by  prescription.  There  are  four 
esquires  of  the  body  to  attend  the  king’s 
person.  These  esquires  of  the  Icing ,  it  is 
said,  are  such  as  have  that  title  by  crea¬ 
tion,  wherein  there  is  some  formality 
used,  as  the  putting  about  their  necks  a 
collar  of  SS,  and  bestowing  on  them  a 
pair  of  silver-spurs,  &c.  If  an  esquire, 
say  the  old  law  books,  be  arraigned  of 
high  treason,  he  ought  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  each  whereof  have  forty  shillings 
of  freehold,  and  one  hundred  pounds  in 
goods ;  and  a  knight  has  no  other  privi¬ 
lege.  The  heir  apparent  of  an  esquire 
is  privileged  to  keep  greyhounds,  setting- 
dogs,  or  nets  to  take  partridges  and  phea¬ 
sants,  though  he  cannot  dispend  ten 
pounds  of  estate  of  inheritance,  or  the 
value  of  thirty  pounds,  of  estate  for  life. 

Chamberlayne  says,  that  in  strictness, 
a  gentleman  is  one  whose  ancestors  have 
been  freemen,  and  have  owed  obedience 
to  none  but  their  prince  ;  on  which  foot¬ 
ing  no  man  can  he  a  gentleman  but  one 
who  is  born  such.  But  among  us,  the 
term  gentleman  is  applicable  to  all  above 
yeomen  ;  so  that  noblemen  may  properly 
be  called  gentlemen.  In  our  statutes, 
gentilis  homo  was  adjudged  a  good  ad¬ 
dition  for  a  gentleman.  27  Edw.  III. 
The  addition  of  knight  is  very  ancient, 
but,  that  of  esquire  or  gentleman  was 
rare  before  1  Hen.  V.  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  on 
the  dignity  and  titles  says,  “  As  for  gen¬ 
tlemen  they  be  made  good  cheap  in  this 
kingdom,  for  whosoever  studieth  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  who  studies  in  the  univer¬ 
sities,  who  possesses  the  liberal  sciences, 
and,  to  be  short,  who  can  live  idly  and 
without  manual  labour,  and  will  bebr  the 
port,  charge,  and  countenance  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,'  he  shall  be  called  master,  and 
shall  be  taken  for  a  gentleman.” 

In  u  Bird’s  Magazine  of  Honour,” 
printed  in  the  year  1642,  is  a  further 
description  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“  gentleman.”  After  quoting  the  above 
passage  from  sir  Thomas  Smith,  he  con¬ 
cludes.  u  for  this  is  the  title  (master) 
that  men  give  to  esquires  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen.”  And  proceeds  thus,  u  For  true 
it  is  with  us,  as  one  said,  tanti  ei-is  alus 
quanti  tibi  fueris  ;  and,  if  needs  be.  a 


king  of  heralds  shall  for  money  give  him 
arms  newly  made,  and  invented  with  the 
crest  and  all ;  the  title  whereof  he  shall 
pretend  to  have  been  found  by  the  said 
herald  in  perusing  and  viewing  of  old 
registers,  where  his  ancestors  in  time  past 
had  been  recorded  to  bear  the  same ;  or 
if  he  will  do  it  more  truly,  and  of  better 
faith,  he  will  write  that  former  merits  of, 
and  certain  qualities  that  he  doth  see  in 
him,  and  for  sundry  noble  acts  which  he 
hath  performed,  he,  by  the  authority 
which  he  hath,  as  king  of  heralds  in  his 
province,  and  of  arms,  give  unto  him 
and  his  heirs  these,  and  these  heroical 
bearings  in  arms.” 

There  was  said  to  have  been  an  old  law 
in  Spain,  which  decreed  that  if  a  gentle¬ 
man  was  convicted  of  even  a  capital  of¬ 
fence,  he  should  be  pardoned  on  pleading 
his  having  been  intoxicated  at  the  time 
he  committed  it,  it  being  supposed  that 
any  who  here  the  character  of  gentility 
would  more  readily  suffer  death  than  con¬ 
fess  himself  capable  of  committing  such  a 
vice.  Lord  Halifax,  however,  more  wisely 
decrees,  that  where  a  little  rogue  would 
deserve  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  if  a 
lord  should  be  guilty  of  the  same  prac¬ 
tices,  I  would  have  him  hanged,  out  of 
respect  to  his  quality.  And  again,  when 
men  of  quality  become  scoundrels,  it  was 
no  wonder  at  all  if  scoundrels  should  be 
made  men  of  quality.  F.  R  Y. 


®] Ire  ilohcltst. 

No.  XCIII. 


THE  EISTEDDVOD. 

**  Most  lov’d !  I’ve  struck  my  lyre  for  thee. 

Till  my  soul's  intense  distress 
Shriek’d  on  the  wrung  strings,  piteously 
As  a  blast  i’  the  wilderness !” 

MS.  Poem. 

It  was  a  cheerless  hour— clouds  and 
darkness  had  long  obscured  Castell  Dinas 
Bran,  the  desolate  abode  of  the  fairest 
maiden  in  all  North  Wales  ;  and,  hut  for 
the  blaze  of  wood-fires  which  ever  and 
anon  cast  a  flickering  glare  through  the 
loopholes  and  unglazed  windows  of  the 
edifice,  what  stranger  would  have  dreamt 
that  there,  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  that  bound  the  valley 
of  Langollen,  stood  a  residence  for  hu¬ 
man  beings  ?  Yet  so  it  was,  though  well 
might  the  solitary  wayfarer  in  the  vale 
have  deemed  the  red  light  thence  proceed¬ 
ing  but  a  watch  or  a  beacon  fire.  But 
the  castle  this  night  presented  a  scene  of 
unusual  festivity.  It  was  the  residence 
of  Ednyved  Vychan,  celebrated  in  the 
Cambrian  annals  for  might  and  prowess 
in  war.  His  joy  and  pride  were  centred 
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in  his  only  daughter,  the  beautiful  Myr¬ 
fanwy,  who,  during  her  father’s  frequent 
absentments  from  the  castle,  dwelt  there 
in  a  state  of  loneliness  and  desolation. 
Seldom  did  the  walls  of  the  gloomy  and 
almost  inaccessible  Dinas  Bran  echo  to 
the  voices  of  mirth  and  minstrelsy  ;  yet 
its  lord,  on  his  occasional  returns  from 
battle,  desirous  of  remunerating  his  be¬ 
loved  child  for  her  seclusion  and  depriva¬ 
tions,  was  wont,  in  the  true  style  of  Welsh 
hospitality,  to  open  his  doors,  and  wel¬ 
come  all  who  chose  to  enter  therein  ;  and 
being  also  of  considerable  cqnsequence, 
he  took  it  in  turns  with  other  princes  and 
chieftains  of  North  Wales,  to  have  the 
Eisteddvod ,  or  Congress  of  Bards ,  cele¬ 
brated  at  Dinas  Bran.  The  Cambrians 
considered  it  almost  a  religious  duty  to 
encourage  the  music  and  poetry  of  their 
own  nation,  a  music  and  poetry  as  wild 
and  magnificent  as  the  land  of  its  birth. 
To  the  best  poet  (and  many  departments 
of  literature  were  comprehended  under  the 
sublime  appellation  of  poetry)  and  to  the 
best  musician  were  awarded  at  each  con¬ 
gress  superb  prizes  ;  but  those  in  whom 
centred  excellence  in  both  the  delicious 
arts,  were  allowed  to  name  themselves 
what  these  should  be.  This  night  the 
Eisteddvod  was  held  at  Dinas  Bran,  and 
many  bards  of  celebrity  were,  with  anxious 
hearts  and  countenances,  seated  in  the 
great  hall,  only  awaiting,  ere  they  com¬ 
menced  their  important  trial,  the  entrance 
of  Lord  Vychan,  Myrfanwy,  and  those 
guests  adjudged  competent  to  be  arbitra¬ 
tors  on  this  interesting  occasion.  Sud¬ 
denly,  a  youth,  whom  they  knew  not, 
entered  the  hall,  wet,  indeed,  from  the 
storms  of  night.,  but  elegantly,  though 
martially  attired,  and  stepping  up  to  the 
dais ,  where  the  minstrels  were  ranged, 
he  seated  himself  below  the  last  of  them  ; 
so  noble  was  his  bearing,  that  the  chief 
bard  arose  from  an  unaccountable  impulse 
ol‘  respect,  and  offered  him  his  seat,  which 
the  youth,  bowing  to  the  reverend  man, 
modestly  declined.  A  lad  who  followed 
with  a  harp  richly  ornamented,  placed  it 
before  the  stranger,  and  making  a  low 
reverence,  retired.  The  minstrels  were 
astonished,  and  various  surmises  took 
ossession  of  their  minds.  There  was 
ut  one,  the  prince  indeed  of  bards  at 
that  period,  with  whom  they  could  iden¬ 
tify  the  unknown,  but  he  was  watching 
the  movements  of  the  English  forces — he 
was  at  variance  with  the  Lord  Vychan, 
his  rival  in  the  field — and  he,  the  royal 
minstrel  of  Wales,  was  not  likely  to 
mingle  with  banls  of  low  degree,  and  give 
such  a  publicity  to  his  splendid  talents. 
Thoughts  came  wildering  over  the  min¬ 
strel  spirits  in  that  castle  hall,  dim  and 


undefined  as  the  light  mists  brushing  the 
bosoms  of  the  mountains,  while  the  un¬ 
conscious  subject  of  them  sat  as  if  in  a  fit 
of  abstraction,  gazing  with  moveless  eyes 
fixed  on  the  open  entrance  to  the  apart¬ 
ment,  although,  indeed,  at  times  he  struck 
a  few  chords  on  his  harp,  so  sweet,  so 
sad,  so  tender,  and  so  fraught  with  the 
deep  despairing  wretchedness  of  over¬ 
wrought  feeling,  that  the  minstrels,  who 
were  well  capable  of  interpreting  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  strain  thus  voluptuously  sad, 
answered  it  by  tears.  At  length  the  com¬ 
pany  entered,  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
was  Myrfanwy,  splendid  in  beauty  and 
attire,  and  supported  by  an  elegant  youth. 
The  countenance  of  the  stranger  minstrel 
betrayed  the  conflict  of  his  feelings — feel¬ 
ings  of  agony,  which,  overpowering  the 
tender  and  delicate  spirit  of  youth,  the 
young  have  seldom  sufficient  strength  or 
artifice  to  conceal.  A  grand  chorus  of 
voices  and  instruments,  in  which  the 
youth  took  no  part,  hailed  the  illustrious 
assembly  ;  after  which  the  Bardd  Ca - 
deiriawg  (or  chief  bard)  read  the  law's  of 
the  Eisteddvod,  from  whence  it  appeared 
the  stranger  was  taking  unwarrantable 
liberty  in  thus  mingling  with  the  con¬ 
gress,  and  yet  did  none  dare  to  lift  up  his 
voice  to  oppose  him.  Then  came  con¬ 
tests  in  poetry,  eloquence,  logic,  histo¬ 
rical  narration,  & c.,  and  music,  and  lastly, 
in  music  and  poetry  united.  One  bard 
sung  the  praise  of  Arthur,  the  founder  of 
chivalry  ;  one,  of  the  Prince  Cynan,  whe 
framed  the  laws  of  the  Eisteddvod  ;  one 
proclaimed  the  deeds  of  Dafydd,  king  and 
patron  saint  of  Wales ;  one  eulogized 
Lylwarch  Hen,  the  renowned  poet ;  and 
another  sung  the  valiant  deeds  of  the  Lord 
Vychan  and  liis  ancestors  ;  each  in  suc¬ 
cession  took  a  subject,  and  the  last  bard 
sang  the  heroic  acts  of  Ploel  ap  Dwain 
Gwinedd,  at  which  Ednyved  Vychan 
frowned,  for  dark  were  his  thoughts 
against  the  minstrel  prince  and  hero. 
Having  concluded  his  performance,  the 
last  bard  tapped  the  young  stranger  on 
his  shoulder,  and  whispered,  that  though 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Eisteddvod  to ' 
admit  a  wandering  minstrel  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  those  who  had  received  a  pro¬ 
fessional  education, )  et  for  this  time  rigour 
would  not  be  exercised  against  a  youth  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  he  had  aught  to  offer  as 
a  candidate  for  public  favour,  the  moment 
was  arrived.  The  youth  arose,  and  step¬ 
ping  from  the  circle,  placed  himself,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  before  Myr¬ 
fanwy,  on  whose  fair  brow  the  frown  of 
anger  was  apparent ;  and  very  fiercely  too 
did  the  young  Owen,  who  sought  her 
hand,  regard  tht  bold  stranger,  as  did  ah  o 
the  Lord  Vychan.  Eminently  beautiful 
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stood  the  youth  before  that  illustrious  as¬ 
sembly  ;  undaunted  was  his  mien,  and 
his  elegant  and  perfect  form  was  profusely 
adorned  with  those  superb  torques,  or 
golden  wreaths,  commonly  the  meed  of 
extraordinary  heroes.  He  perceived  that 
the  Lord  Ednyved  and  Myrfanwy  recog¬ 
nized  him  in  wrath ;  when  once  more 
gazing  at  the  frowning  fair  one,  he  touched 
his  harp,  whence  proceeded  low,  melan¬ 
choly,  and  confused  murmurs,  sufficiently 
indicating  the  uncertain  state  of  his 
thoughts  ;  gradually,  however,  as  the  sun 
breaks  through  a  mist,  came  tones  of 
clearness,  strength,  and  exquisite  feeling, 
in  a  symphony  of  extreme  delicacy,  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  a  song,  wherein  it  was  difficult  to 
decide,  whether  the  pathos  and  sweetness 
of  the  voice,  the  mellifluous  flow  of  the 
instrument,  or  the  ethereal  beauty  of  the 
poetry,  were  pre-eminent.  The  bards 
arose  simultaneously,  and  bent  forward, 
as  if  fearful  of  losing  one  note  of  the  en¬ 
trancing  melody,  while  Myrfanwy  blushed 
deeply  on  perceiving  that  the  ode  was  in 
honour  of  herself.  The  most  exquisite 
strain  depicted  her  beauty ;  tones,  slow, 
feeble,  and  wailing,  portrayed  the  agonies 
of  a  heart  all-devoted  to  her,  yet  hopeless 
of  success ;  a  livelier  measure  imaged 
those  golden  dreams  of  hope,  which  at 
times  gave  fresh  life  to  the  lover’s  worn 
breast ;  and  this  then  suddenly  changed  to 
a  fierce,  tumultuous  strain,  indicating  the 
terrible  jealousy  of  scorned  affection ;  then, 
in  tones  yet  more  lugubrious,  and  poetry 
equally  vivid,  was  the  lover’s  despair  de¬ 
picted,  and  the  interminable  wretchedness 
of  his  soul !  Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sterner  sex,  and  the  ladies,  all  save 
Myrfanwy,  sobbed  aloud.  The  speaking 
harp  rung  terribly  ;  darkness  and  horror 
seemed  gathering  round,  as  if  hope  and 
enjoyment  were  in  this  world  no  more  ; 
as  if  all  things  were  about  to  return  to 
their  primitive  chaos,  ahd  as  if  the  souls 
of  those  who  hearkened  to  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  music  were  on  the  verge  of  being 
turned  adrift  tc  wander  in  darkness,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  illimitable  space  for  ever  ! 
The  chords  became  more  dreary,  deep, 
and  solemn  ;  the  vibrating  strings,  as  if 
instinct  with  life,  groaned  in  agony.  The 
voice  of  the  singer  faltered — tears  streamed 
from  his  eyes— -and  it  was  evident  that 
the  extremity  of  suffering  he  so  well  knew 
how  to  paint,  was  his  to  feel.  In  woeful 
and  broken  cadences  the  dying  music 
faltered  on,  till  a  discordant  crash,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dreary  pause,  figuied  the 
bursting  of  the  over-wrought  heart,  and 
the  end  of  earthly  misery.  The  strain, 
too,  was  concluded  ;  and  after  a  dead  si¬ 
lence  of  some  minutes,  loud  and  long 
applauses  shook  the  hall,  and  the  arbi¬ 


trators,  with  the  Bardd  Cadeiriawg,  una¬ 
nimously  voted  the  prize  to  the  stranger. 
44  Declare,  then,”  said  Ednyved  Vychan, 
44  whom  thou  art,  and  what  thou  dost  de¬ 
sire.”  In  a  lofty  strain  of  poetry,  the 
youth  declared  44  he  was  that  son  of  Gfwi- 
nedd  of  whom  the  bard  had  sung ;  that 
he  had  heard  where  the  next  Eisteddvod 
was  appointed  ;  that,  rejected  of  his  long 
loved  Myrfanwy,  he  had  projected  the 
design  of  securing  by  talent  what  neither 
military  prowess  nor  ardent  affection  could 
obtain  ;  that  to  him  the  prize  had  been 
decreed,  and  that  prize  must  be  Myr- 
fanwy  /” — 44  Wed  the  rival  of  my  fa¬ 
ther  ?”  exclaimed  the  lady — 44  never  /” 
— 44  Never  /”  echoed  the  stern  parent.. — 
44  Never  /”  shouted  the  intemperate 
Owen,  and  seizing  a  sword,  made  a  des¬ 
perate  thrust  at  Hoel.  The,  prince  par¬ 
ried  the  blow,  and  drawing  a  poignard 
from  his  bosom,  inflicted  a  wound  upon 
his  opponent,  that  laid  him  bleeding  and 
lifeless  at  his  feet ;  then  applying  a  horn 
to  his  lips,  at  his  long  and  drear  blast  a 
troop  of  soldiers  rushed  in,  who  filled  the 
hall.  Now  was  a  desperate  conflict  on 
the  eve  of  ensuing,  but  the  prince,  in  a 
tone  which  enforced  obedience,  command¬ 
ed  both  parties  to  desist.  Then  address¬ 
ing  himself  to  Lord  Vychan,  44  Where,” 
said  he,  44  wilt  thou  be,  if  I  choose  to 
avail  me  of  thine  unprotected  state  ? 
Few  and  weak  are  thy  friends  to  struggle 
with  my  well-armed  retainers  ;  nor  would 
they  have  appeared  but  for  yorr  rash  boy, 
who  has  fallen  a  just  victim  to  his  un¬ 
bridled  passion,  and  glaring  breach  of 
manly  feeling  and  hospitality  !  He  knew 
not  that  I  was  armed,  yet  sought  my  life  ! 
No  fault  was  this  of  thine,  Ednyved  ;  and 
I  scorn  to  wreak  on  my  rival  in  war,  a  ven¬ 
geance  similar  to  that  which  I  have  in¬ 
flicted  on  my  rival  in  the  affections  of  thy 
child.  I  scorn  to  turn  a  meeting,  sacred 
to  the  peaceful  interests  of  literature,  into 
a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation,  and 
to  pollute  this  castle,  whose  gates  have 
to-night  stood  open  for  friend  or  foe,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Cambrian  hospitality, 
with  slaughter.  I  scorn  to  seize,  as  wAl 
I  might,  the  weak  Myrfanwy,  and  bear 
her  off  amid  mine  armed  host,  like  a  kid 
snatched  from  the  herd,  by  the  eagles  of 
Snowdon.  No,  Ednyved !  hence,  with 
your  good  pleasure  shall  I  depart,  and 
future  ages  may  indeed,  recount,  that 
Hoel  died  for  the  sake  of  Myrfanwy  ;  but 
npver  shall  a  stigma  so  vile  attach  to  the 
name  of  the  prince,  the  warrior,  and  the 
bard,  as  that  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  of 
honour,  humanity,  and  hospitality.  Ne¬ 
ver  shall  it  be  recorded  that  Hoel  warred 
against  the  defenceless.  March,  my  men  > 
Forward.  Lllywellyn  with  the  harp  ! 
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Llangollen  receives  us  this  night ;  to¬ 
morrow  shall  see  us  far  from  the  Castell 
Dinas  Bran.  Farewell,  Ednyved  Vychan ; 
farewell,  Myrfanwy  !” 

The  noble  youth  followed  his  men, 
while  the  late  mirth  was  changed  into 
astonishment,  grief,  and  murmuring  ;  the 
maiden  sorrowed  for  the  untimely  fate  of 
Owen,  yet  did  not  for  his  sake  die  un¬ 
wedded.  The  talented  Hoel,  urged  to 
desperation,  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
and  at  length  found  in  battle  a  death 
which  he  had  unremittingly  sought,  in 
the  hope  of  terminating  that  mortal  agony, 
that  madness  of  feeling,  that  sorrow  above 
all  sorrows,  which  is  too  bitter  for  finely 
touched  spirits  to  endure  and  live  ! 

M.  L.  B. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 
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BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

“Two  (large)  gentlemen  of  respectability  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  board  and  lodging  iu  a  gen¬ 
teel  private  family.  They  are  of  regular  habits, 
audw  ouldbe  found  no  intruders  on  the  regulation 
of  the  domestic  circle.  Letters  addressed  (post 
paid)  to  X.  Y.  at - Times . 

44  Half-a-guinea  a  week  for  coals  l” 
thought  I,  44  throw  coals  to  the  dogs,  and 
the  landlady  with  them,  before  I  submit 
to  this  brumal  chicanery.” — 44  Half-a- 
guinea  a  week  for  coals  !”  re-echoed  my 
friend  Dapper,  throwing  himself  back¬ 
wards  in  his  chair,  and  elevating  his  legs 
to  an  awful  height — 44  No,  no,  Mrs. 
Kamsbottom,  we’ll  follow  Keeper  on  his 
travels  first.”  The  encroaching  dame 
rubbed  her  hands  with  a  washer-woman¬ 
like  grace,  muttered  some  unmeaning 
mumble,  and  made  her  exit.  Friend 
Dapper  and  myself  are  two  bachelors, 
(one  of  us  is  a  Bachelor  of  Arts),  and  not 
being  burdened  with  a  troublesome  load 
of  income,  we  have  united  our  purses, 
and  by  this  social  juncture,  have  con¬ 
trived  to  board  anrl  lodge  together  in  a 
more  convincing  style,  than  either  of  us 
could  have  done  separately.  Our  graci¬ 
ous  landlady  came  into  existence  on  the 
top  of  some  mountain  in  a  Swiss  canton, 
and  certes  retains  to  this  day  a  frostiness 
of  disposition,  that  would  vie  with  the 
coldest  avalanche  in  her  country.  We 
have  resided  in  her  house  for  something 
more  than  tlnee  months,  and  have  gene¬ 
rally  escaped  civil  wars  and  domestic 
broils.  To  be  sure,  we  have  occasionally 
been  favoured  with  her  petulant  elo¬ 
quence,  for  tripping  up  stairs  with  un- 
wiped  shoes,  slamming  doors  with  impa¬ 
tient  vengeance,  and  rousing  the  inmates 
sometimes  from  their  midnight  snooze — 
but  this  is  allowed  to  he  44  all  in  the 
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family  way.”  We  have  scarcely  evei 
glimpsed  her  horned  spouse ;  for  aught 
we  know,  he  may  be  sometimes  taking 
an  airing  in  his  wife’s  coal-hole  for  spou¬ 
sal  disobedience,  or  be  seated  on  the 
mantle-piece,  and  compelled  to  squat 
there,  till  taken  down  again.  At  all 
events,  he  is  quite  an  underling  in  out 
present  domain,  and  serves  instead  of  his 
wife’s  bell,  to  call  the  servant  and  carry 
messages.  His  stature  is  very  dwarfish, 
and  he  is  of  such  a  ghastly  paleness  in 
face,  that  he  would  terrify  in  a  dark  pas¬ 
sage  ;  to  the  personages  already  intro¬ 
duced,  add,  one  frowsy  good-tempered 
housemaid,  and  a  superannuated  tom-cat, 
reader,  and  you  have  at  once  before  you 
all  the  live  stock  in  our  premises. 

After  Mrs.  Ramsbottom’s  departure, 
and  a  momentary  mutual  gape  of  sus¬ 
pense,  Dapper  and  myself  consulted  on 
future  proceedings. — 44  To  pay,  or  not  to 
pay,  that  was  the  question,” — we  per¬ 
ceived  it  was  most  convenient  to  our 
pockets  to  do  the  latter  ;  without  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  inquire  whether  44  ’twas  nobler*’  to 
bear  the  44  sting”  of  44  outrageous”  pay, 
determined  on  a  speedy  removal. 

44  When  will  the  advertisement  appear, 
sir  ?”  44  On  Thursday  next,”  replied 

the  silver-haired  old  clerk,  brushing  my 
crown-pieces  into  his  money  receptacle 
with  conscious  nonchalance — 44  Thank 
you,  sir.”  The  door  of  the  office  swung 
back  to  its  place,  and  I  was  soon  pad¬ 
dling  my  way  on  the  sloppy  pavement  of 
Fleet-street.  44  How  very  abrupt  you 
are  !”  exclaims  my  fancied  reader, <-4  trans¬ 
porting  me  from  your  drawing  room  to  a 
newspaper  office!” — I  bow  my  assent, 
and  have  only  to  say,  that  ellipsis  is  an 
allowable  figure  in  rhetoric,  and  may  be 
legally  introduced  into  my  44  Board  and 
Lodging.”  —  Thursday  came,  and  pre¬ 
sented  me  (to  speak  Hibernice )  with  suf¬ 
ficient  letters  to  last  me  for  the  remainder 
of  my  days.  Four  consecutive  postmen 
were  each  loaded  with  a  dozen  epistles  for 
X.  Y.  and  many  were  personally  delivered, 
thus  one  solitary  seven  lines  in  the  Times, 
inspired  about  sixty  pens,  and  occasioned  a 
waste  of  many  quires  of  paper.  44  How  great 
a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  !”  The 
housemaid’s  countenance  was  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  day  illumined  with  a 
timid,  reluctant  smirk,  whenever  she  ap¬ 
peared.  Dapper  did  little  else  but  grin 
over  the  outside  scrawls  of  the  letters, 
while  I  was  busied  in  anatomizing  their 
contents,  and  selecting  such  as  were 
deemed  answerable.  Need  I  explain  the 
result  of  my  discoveries  ? — One  was  from 
an  ignorant,  but  exalted,  laundress,  stat¬ 
ing,  that  she  44  rezided  in  a  werry  genteil 
sitivation,  and  felt  quite  sartain  as  how 
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the  gentlemen  wjuld  be  well  acomodated 
in  her  lodgih.”  Another  came  from  a 
sea-captain,  and  stated,  that  we  might 
“  jump  into  a  good  birth  if  we  chose  to 
tack  over  to  him,”  that  he  had  a  snug 
little  cottage,  only  troubled  with  wife  and 
three  children,”  and  that  44  on  winter 
nights  we  might  have  a  sip  of  hot  grog.” 
Another,  sealed  with  a  dashing  coat  of 
arms,  and  remarkably  square  at  the 
corners,  was  from  a  bachelor,  whose  house 
was  “rather  too  extensive  for  himself 
and  servant” — with  him  we  should  expe¬ 
rience  44  every  domestic  comfort.”  I  shall 
only  mention  two  more,  which  were  rather 
mysterious  to  our  view,  and  afforded  sub¬ 
ject  for  various  gallant  conjectures ;  one 
was  from  a  44  lady  of  respectability,”  in¬ 
forming  us,  that  she  had  44  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  one  eighteen,  and  the  other  nineteen 
years  of  age after  stating  this,  and 
that,  44  emolument  was  not  her  principal 
aim,”  added,  that  she  was  44  desirous  of 
meeting  with  two  agreeable  young  men 
for  boarders  The  other  was  equally 
pleasing  to  us;  explaining,  that  there 
was  a  44  daughter  just  turned  twenty,  that 
there  were  plenty  of  young  ladies ,  who 
made  frequent  cheerful  visits  ;”  the  sum¬ 
ming  up,  as  the  judge  calls  it,  was  very 
endearing  for  a  stranger,  she  hoped  to 
“  find  two  pleasant  additions  to  their  fa¬ 
mily  circle  — On  concluding  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  these  complaisant  productions,  a 
mutual  stroke  of  chins,  a  bridled  erec¬ 
tion  of  heads,  and  satisfactory  survey  of 
the  person,  passed  between  Dapper  and 
myself ;  both  of  us  were  covinced  that  a 
sight  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 
lady,  that  we  were  the  44  pleasant  addi¬ 
tions.”  Within  half  an  hour,  we  were 
duly  caparisoned,  and  externally  armed 
with  inspiration  from  the  Graces  for  the 
approaching  interview — but,  alas  ! 

“  ’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  <o  the  view, 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  asurc  hue.” 

By  an  unaccountable  oversight,  we  did 
x  not  discover,  till  a  second  glance,  that, 
in  a  Serene  corner  of  the  epistle,  terms 
were  mentioned  !  they  appeared  to  claim 
a  very  warm  consanguinity  with  44  emo¬ 
lument  ;”  and  fearful  that  both  might 
conduct  us  to  the  same  finis,  we  delivered 
these  gallant  enticers  to  the  care  of  a  pa¬ 
per  cupboard.  After  an  arduous  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  remaining  bundle,  we  com¬ 
menced  with  the  guidance  of  half  a  dozen 
that  directed  us,  severally,  to  six  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  of  the  metropolis.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  paper  will  contain  an 
account  of  our  proceedings  and  44  hair 
breath  ’scapes.” 

Yellow  fogs  were  swimming  in  the 
bilious  air,  and  cold  steams  evaporating 


from  ths  muddy  drains,  when  Dapper, 
44  smiling  like  May-morn,”  and  myself 
in  good  spirits,  from  sundry  potations  of 
well-sugared  coffee,  entered  briskly  on 
our  travels.  The  first  house  we  arrived 
at  was  in  a  square,  which,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  must  be  nameless.  The  outside 
walls  were  dingy,  and  crusted  like  rasped 
rolls,  and  the  whole  edifice  was  quite  of 
the  Brobdignag  order— windows  sinking 
into  their  cases,  like  withered  cheeks  in  a 
decline.  The  stony  grandeur  and  reve¬ 
rential  aspect  of  the  building  awed  for  a 
moment  our  first  glimpse,  and  woke  up 
sighs  prophetic  of  a  non-residence  there. 
Dapper’s  patrician  appeal  to  the  knocker 
startled  me  from  a  reverie  I  was  enjoying 
over  the  darkling  depth  of  the  area.  A 
freckled  servant,  with  a  nose  of  astrono¬ 
mical  consequence,  snarled  an  abortive 
answer  to  the  question,  44  is  your  mistress 
at  home  ?”  Having  used  a  little  manual 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  our  hair,  and 
stretched  our  surtouts  to  their  symmetrical 
fit,  we  marched  through  the  hall  with 
that  inward  independence  felt  by  those 
about  to  experience  the  delight  of  prying, 
inquiring,  and  rejecting — if  the  apart¬ 
ments  44  were  not  exactly  what  was  re¬ 
quired.”  Alas  !  for  the  miserable  endur¬ 
ance  of  lodging-house  keepers,  letters, 
and  hoc  genus  omne  !  Compelled  to  listen 
and  answer  to  the  impertinent,  unclose 
the  cupboards  for  their  satisfaction, 
unravel  domestic  regulations,  traverse, 
mount,  descend,  and  screw  up  replies  to 
feed  the  whims  of  curiosity — but  I  can 
spare  no  more  condolence  here. 

The  parlour  door  opened,  and  a  motley 
circle  of  persons  of  various  ages,  arranged 
round  a  breakfast  table,  were  performing 
their  matin  mastications  ;  but  our  ap¬ 
proach  interrupted  their  engagement.  One 
old  fellow,  with  a  wig,  blinked  his  eyes, 
and  could  not  conceal  the  toast  which 
bulged  through  his  half-opened  lips. 
Another,  with  a  snuffy  visage,  lolled  hack 
in  his  chair,  and  fairly  put  on  spectacles 
to  scrutinize  us  ;  while  a  youth,  appa¬ 
rently  about  eighteen,  with  a  neck  en¬ 
cased  in  deep  cravat,  gave  a  condescend¬ 
ing  turn  to  his  pate,  and  then  resumed 
his  tattoo  on  the  cloth.  In  addition  to 
these  perplexing  unpleasantries,  there 
were,  besides,  three  tall  daughters,  who, 
with  a  military  exactness,  held  their  cups 
very  steadily  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  saucers  and  their  mouths,  and  daunted 
us  with  their  ocular  meaning.  An  un¬ 
couth,  snivelling,  old  maid  wriggled  by 
their  side.  But  surely  this  was  not  me¬ 
tropolitan  politeness  !  The  servant  had 
made  some  blunder  in  our  announcement ; 
or  they  expected  bailiffs,  and  mistook  us 
for  these  men-hounds  ;  or,  lastly,  they 
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were  unused  to  such  eariy  visitors.  Ex¬ 
plain  it  as  you  will,  we  were  quite  level¬ 
led  beneath  the  staring  coterie,  and  at 
once  gave  up. all  hopes  of  domesticating 
with  such  unmannerly  creatures.  Poor 
Dapper  was  more  overcome  than  myself, 
and  kept  on  such  good  terms  with  ihe 
wall,  that  the  crown  of  his  hat,  which 
he  held  behind  him,  was  rendered  almost 
beaverless  through  the  friction  it  had  en¬ 
dured. 

44  I  believe,”  cried  Dapper  ;  here  con¬ 
fusion  choked  his  trembling  utterance, 
and  a  regular  smile  ran  round  the  table  at 
this  commenced  enunciation  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  creed.  His  inexplicable  perturba¬ 
tion  so  amused  me,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  some  stoic  endowments  I  possessed, 
laughter  must  have  relieved  me.  How¬ 
ever,  giving  my  lips  a  primordial  bite, 
and  receiving,  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand, 
a  duplicate  of  44  hems,”  I  finished  his 
sentence — 44  I  believe,  madam,”  direct¬ 
ing  my  speech  to  a  portly  dame,  44  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  an  answer 
to  our  advertisement  for” — 4t  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  pray  what  did  you  say  ?’’ 
Here  was  an  accumulation  of  endurances  ! 
compelled  to  give  a  second  edition  to  my 
speech  1  44 1  believe,  madam,  (colouring 

with  a  virgin-like  blush)  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  an  answer  to  our 
advertisement  for  board  and  lodging,  from 
you  ;  we  have,  therefore,” — 44  Board  and 
lodging  with  us  sir  ! — dear  me  !  sir,  you 
have  been  mistaken  ;  we  receive  no 
boarders  or  lodgers  here  but  those  of  our 
own  family.  Board  and  lodging  44  here , 
sir  !  oh  dear,  dear  !  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  dear 
me,  sir,  I  fear  you  have  been  mistaken.” 
44  It’s  damned  odd,”  (quasi  hodd  pro¬ 
nounced)  muttered  the  dandy’s  unloosened 
lips,  44  it’s  damned  odd,  I  think.  We 
turned  board- and-lodging-house  keepers  ! 
why,  ’pon  my  soul,  we  are  rising  in  the 
world  !”  Then  followed  several  humphs 
from  the  old  men,  a  freezing  grin  from 
the  old  maid,  while  the  daughters  were 
engaged  in  alternate  giggles.  My  situ¬ 
ation  was  far  from  being  enviable.  I 
made  a  hasty  bow,  not  quite  so  graceful 
as?  Beau  Nash’s  (one  of  the  wise  men  of 
Bath),  and  screwing  out  a  44  beg  pardon,” 
walked  backwards  out  of  the  room,  and 
almost  upset  Dapper,  who  had  sided  off 
to  the  open  door  during  my  fluttering 
colloquy.  This  was  but  a  bad  omen  of 
our  morning  adventures  ;  but  we  adjusted 
our  neckcloths,  endeavoured  to  laugh 
away  the  feeling  of  gaucherie ,  and  con¬ 
tinued  our  travels. 

The  next  mansion  we  entered  was  of  a 
humbler  cast  than  the  preceding  one ;  un¬ 
social  and  comfortless,  both  internally  and 
externally  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
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or  less  than  a  regular  lodging-house,  and’ 
like  bits  of  tumbling-down  nobility  strug¬ 
gling  for  aristocratical  show,  presented, 
amidst  its  gaudy  furniture,  a  mere  apo¬ 
logy  for  gentility.  There  was,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  half-burnished  lamp  suspended 
in  the  passage,  with  cracked  glasses  and 
a  rusty  chain  ;  a  diamond-cut  hall,  with 
very  common  ragged  mats,  and  stair-car¬ 
pets  of  a  flaming  hue,  but  disclosing  the 
wood  through  their  worn-out  edges.  The 
landlady  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
house,  awkwardly  assuming  the  airs  of 
high  breeding,  without  the  natural  tact  of 
supporting  their  assumption. 

After  a  due  perambulation  of  the  parlour, 
where  I  was  more  busied  in  marking  the 
mistress  than  her  apartment,  we  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  her  drawing-room.  Our  con¬ 
ductress  taking  the  lead,  and  having  opened 
the  door  with  a  speedy  boldness,  she  looked 
round  on  us  with  an  Amazonian  glance, 
signifying, 44  if  my  parlour  has  not  delight¬ 
ed,  my  superior  drawing-room  must !” 
We  were  not  permitted  to  take  precedence 
in  our  remarks  ;  and  the  following  unin¬ 
terrupted  flowing  observations  dropped 
44  like  manna”  from  her  lips  : — 44  This 
is  our  drawing-room,  gentlemen,  where 
we  assemble  for  dinner  and  other  meals. 
It  is  a  spacious  room,  very  warm  in  win¬ 
ter,  with  a  pleasant  view  from  the  window ; 
wainscoats  papered,  sideboards  for  conve¬ 
nience,  a  handsome  bookcase,  and  with 
the  unusual  advantage  of  a  piano  for 
those  who  are  musical ;  some  of  our  gen¬ 
tlemen  play.  I  am  sure  you  would  find 
every  attention  paid.  We  keep  a  good 
table,  and  are  visited  by  Captain  N., 
Lieutenant  C.,  and  the  .Reverend  Mr. 
Thoughtful.  The  curtains,  you  perceive, 
are  of  fine  morocco  ;  a  man-servant  cleans 
the  shoes,  the  street  is  excellently  situated, 
the  house  is  always  in  regular  discipline 
— I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  every 
thing  satisfactory  !”  Well !  this  was  a 
tolerable  lengthy  strain  without  receiving 
one  reply.  By  this  time  we  entered 
through  folding-doors  to  examine  the  bed¬ 
chambers,  where  the  chairs  were  the  best 
part  of  the  furniture  !  44  You  would  find 

this  an  airy  room  to  sleep  in,  the  bed  is 
made  from  the  best  feathers” — defend  us  ! 
she  was  about  to  recommence,  when,  for¬ 
tunately,  I  averted  her  purpose.  44  Pray, 
Mrs.  Larkhall,  have  you  any  family  ?” 
Her  countenance  brightened  at  the  ques¬ 
tioned,  she  looked  smilingly,  as  the  bard 
of  Avon  says,  and  replied  with  a  prefacing 
nod,  44  O  yes,  sir,  I  have  three  daughters, 
all  grown  up,  (this  emphatically,)  besides 
some  little  ones  ;  we  all  meet  together.” 
A  fortuitous  glance  at  the  door  presented 
me  with  a  sight  of  one  of  her  sylphs,  who, 
it  appears,  marched  languidly  and  inter- 
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estingly  intv  the  room,  just  as  her  mother 
mentioned  her  jewels — for,  no  doubt,  she 
was  another  Cornelia.  This  same  damsel 
was  garbed  very  fashionably  in  black,  of 
a  symmetrical  figure,  and  repeated  her 
visits  to  the  drawing-room  once  or  twice. 
The  mother,  no  doubt,  had  her  aim ,  and 
Dapper  and  I  were  really  cruel  enough 
to  guess  it ;  most  likely  the  reader  will 
do  the  same,  therefore  we  will  not  relate 
the  result  of  our  guess. 

44  What  may  be  your  terms,  Mrs.  Lark- 
hall  ?” — u  Why,  sir,  as  I  always  make  a 
point  (we  have  since  heard  of  this  lady’s 
points,  some  of  them  very  far  from  4  good’ 
ones)  of  mentioning  the  lowest  at  once — 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  a-year  for 
both.” — 44  Hem  !  hem  !  hem  !  very  well, 
we  will  either  call  or  write  when  we  have 
determined.  Good  day,  Mrs.  Larkhall.’’ 
Her  jaw  fell  doubtfully,  and  we  descended 
the  stairs,  and  soon  were  over  a  bridge 
44  and  far  away.” 

We  recollected,  as  we  were  hastening 
to  make  our  inquiries  at  an  academy,  that 
our  supposed  laundress’  mansion  was  very 
near ;  so  from  a  laudable  feeling  of  curi¬ 
osity,  more  than  any  expectation  of  set¬ 
tling,  we  44  just  popped  in.’’  Our  sus¬ 
picions  were  soon  realized.  Mrs.  Susannah 
Starch  (for  this  was  the  name  on  the  door¬ 
plate)  appeared  the  fat  and  jolly  wearer 
of  fifty  years.  Her  crisped  curls  were 
compactly  arranged  on  her  forehead,  and 
vied,  in  formality,  the  shapely  cap  that 
surmounted  them.  Her  enormous  gross¬ 
ness  gave  all  the  dignity  to  her  person  that 
flesh  can  impart.  Her  hands  were  of  a 
vulgar  mould,  but  unspotted  as  her  finest 
muslin.  She  was,  indeed,  (taking  her 
apron  into  consideration,)  what  is  called, 
in  the  language  of  common  sense,  44  a  very 
respectable  looking  body.”  She  was  rout¬ 
ing  some  breechless  urchins  from  the  pas¬ 
sage  when  we  entered,  evidently  desirous 
of  44  making  an  impression.”  As  before, 
a  parlour  was  our  first  conventicle  ;  a  dis¬ 
mal  square  kind  of  furnished  den,  with  a 
grate  without  fire,  fronted  with  curling 
shavings  ;  a  round  table  turned  up  in  a 
corner,  and  a  small  recess  where  the  44  Fa¬ 
mily  Bible”  and  the  44  Whole  Duty  of 
Man”  were  wedged  immovably  neat 
among  a  few  other  books.  I  felt  so 
chilled  at  all  I  saw  since  my  entrance, 
that  I  wished  to  have  made  some  apology, 
and  save  the  laundress  her  tongue,  but  it 
was  too  late  !  “  We  be  in  a  bit  of  a 

muckle,  sirs,  to-day,  what  don’t  hap  very 
often,  I  assure  ye.  1  be  a  widowed  wo¬ 
man,  and,  since  my  good  man’s  death,  I’ve 
had  lodgers — ”  here  was  a  pause,  and  then 
“  poor  dear  man  !”  Naturally  imagining 
she  alluded  to  her  husband,  I  asked  what 
occupation  he  followed.  44  Okkepation  ! 


Lord  love  ye !  he  was  a  gentleman,  a  born 
gentleman  ;  but  some  how  or  other,  poor 
thing  !  he  came  to  be  mainly  reduced. 
Poor  gentleman,  what  a  fine  reader  !  he’d 
come  down  and  make’en  so  agreeable  of  a 
night,  that  he  would,  and  read  so  gen- 
teely  while  I  aimed  his  shirt  on  my  lap, 
poor  dear  !  he  had  the  room  above,  and 
never  left  it  till  he  died.”  The  reader 
will  be  thinking  in  what  way  this  speech 
concerned  our  lodging  ?  Perhaps  it  was 
that  crafty  and  circuitous  method  which 
many  adopt  to  recommend  their  lodgings, 
who  hope  the  praise  of  the  past  will  en¬ 
sure  the  value  of  the  future.  1  shall  not 
stop  to  describe  the  apartments  destined 
for  her  lodgers ;  the  bed-rooms  were 
scarcely  large  enough  fora  seaman’s  ham¬ 
mock. 

An  academy  !  what  odd  associations 
arise  at  the  sound  of  that  word  !  A  long, 
bony,  ferret-eyed  pedant,  dressed  in  black, 
precise  and  petulantly  inquisitive.  A 
plain  prison-looking  house,  with  a  lofty 
iron  gate  and  a  gravelled  front  yard ;  a 
captious  mistress,  with  a  pug-nose  and 
scrutinous  eye  ;  scraped,  cut,  and  blotted 
desks,  ushers,  birches,  canes,  and  dog- 
leafed  books,  with  the  dinning  school-bell 
— all  these,  en  masse ,  danced  about  in  my 
brain  as  we  approached  the  academy.  1 
was  aware  that  I  was  not  44  going  to 
school ;”  still  old  thoughts  and  remem¬ 
brances  are  not  easily  to  be  disregarded. 
Though  rather  a  vieuoc  gar  con. j  now  when 
in  the  presence  of  my  quondam  pedagogue, 
I  am  thinking  of  eternal 44  Pater  JEneas” 
44  in  nova  fert”  and  44  omne  quod  exit  in 
umP  We  were  followed  up  the  school¬ 
yard  by  plenty  of  young  eyes’  gazes,  and 
did  not  regret  when  we  were  seated  in  a 
drawing-room,  somewhat  fashionably  fur¬ 
nished,  by  the  aid  of  globes,  books,  maps, 
and  writing  wonders,  embalmed  in  gilt 
frames.  The  master  soon  appeared,  ac¬ 
tually  with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  school  for 
the  morning  just  having  concluded.  Pow¬ 
dered  hair,  spectacles,  a  pen  lolling  on 
his  ear,  a  trim  white  neckcloth,  and  a 
black  suit,  gave  a  neat  consequence  to  this 
master  of  the  rod.  He  strutted  up  to  us, 
with  one  hand  in  his  breeches’-pocket, 
and  with  that  movement  of  the  person  ob¬ 
served  when  one  is  travelling  through  the 
tangling  stools,  desks,  and  boxes  in  a 
school-room. 

44  I  fear  we  have  taken  you  away  from 
your  important  duties,  Mr.  Mac  Snapper.” 
— 44  Don’t  mention  it,  sir;  I  beg  you 
won’t ;  beg  you  won’t  mention  it.”- — 
“  We  have  called  in  answer  to  your  letter 
respecting  our  advertisement  for  4  Board 
and  Lodging.’  ” — 44  Oh  !  oh  ! — yes,  yes, 
yes ;  very  good,  sir ;  very  good,  sir. 
Why,  let  me — bless  me,  what  a  hubbub 
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those  boys  are  making  below ;  why,  let 
me  see,  the  terms  would  not  be  more  than 
160/.  a-year  for  both,  provided  you  have 
no  objection  to  two  beds  in  one  room  !  ! 
Your  meals  would  be  like  my  own ,  and 
M  rs.  Mac  Snapper  is  a  very  domesticated 
lady  ;  would  see  to  all  your  wants.  One 
thing  I  must  premise — my  doors  are 
closed  by  ten  every  night.,  except  on  pe¬ 
culiar  occasions.” — 44  What  may  be  the 
number  of  your  pupils,  Mr.  Mac?” — 
Mr  Snapper.  44  I  beg  your  pardon  !  only 
sixty,  sir  ;  a  very  important  charge,  but 
the  rising  generation,  you  know,  sir, — 
the  rising  generation,  sir.” — 44  You  are 
right  sir  ;  we  will  either  write  or  call  when 
we  determine.”  With  this  conrenient 
and  universal  excuse  for  saying  44  I  de¬ 
cline,”  we  parted — to  meet  no  more. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


A  NIGHT  SCENE  IN  BRAZIL. 

He  who  has  not  personally  experienced 
the  enchantment  of  tranquil  moonlight 
nights  in  these  happy  latitudes,  can  never 
be  inspired,  even  by  the  most  faithful  de¬ 
scription,  with  those  feelings  which  scenes 
of  such  wondrous  beauty  excite  in  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.  A  delicate  trans¬ 
parent  mist  hangs  over  the  country  ;  the 
moon  shines  bright  amid  heavy  and  sin¬ 
gularly  grouped  clouds  ;  the  outlines  of 
the  objects  which  are  illuminated  by  it 
are  clear  and  -well  defined,  while  a  magic 
twilight  seems  to  remove  from  the  eye 
those  which  are  in  shade.  Scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  is  stirring,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mimosas,  that  have  folded  up 
their  leaves  to  sleep,  stand  motionless  be¬ 
side  the  dark  crowns  of  the  mango,  the 
jaca,  and  the  ethereal  jambos.  Or  some¬ 
times  a  sudden  wind  arises,  and  the  juice¬ 
less  leaves  of  the  acaju  ( Anacardium 
occidentale )  rustle,  the  richly  flowered 
grumijama  and  pitanza  (two  kinds  of 
Brazilian  myrtle)  let  drop  a  fragrant 
shower  of  snow-white  blossoms ;  the 
crowns  of  the  majestic  palms  wave  slowly 
over  the  silent  roof  which  they  overshade, 
like  a  symbol  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Shrill  cries  of  the  cicada  or  grasshopper, 
and  the  tree-frog,  make  an  incessant  hum, 
and  produoe,  by  their  monotony,  a  plea¬ 
sing  melancholy.  A  stream  gently  mur¬ 
muring  descends  from  the  mountains,  and 
the  Perdix  guyaneusis ,  with  its  almost 
human  voice,  seems  to  call  for  help  from  a 
distance.  Every  quarter  of  an  hour,  dif¬ 
ferent  balsamic  odours  fill  the  air,  and 
other  flowers  alternately  unfold  their  leaves 
to  the  night,  and  almost  overpower  the 
senses  with  their  perfume.  Now,  it  is 
the  bowers  of  paullinias ,  or  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  orange  grove  ;  then,  the  tnick 
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tufts  of  the  eupatoria ,  or  the  benches  of 
the  flowers  of  the  palms  suddenly  burst¬ 
ing,  which  disclose  their  blossoms,  and 
thus  maintain  a  constant  succession  of 
fragrance.  While  the  silent  vegetable 
world,  illuminated  by  swarms  of  fire-flies, 
as  by  a  thousand  moving  stars,  charms 
the  night  by  its  delicious  effluvia,  bril¬ 
liant  lightnings  play  incessantly  in  the 
horizon,  and  elevate  the  mind  in  joyful 
admiration  to  the  stars,  which,  glowing 
in  solemn  silence  in  the  firmament  above 
the  continent  and  ocean,  fill  the  soul  with 
a  presentiment  of  still  sublimer  wonders. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  the  peaceful  and 
magic  influence  of  such  nights,  the  newly 
arrived  European  remembers  with  tender 
longings  his  native  home,  till  the  luxuriant 
scenery  of  the  tropics  has  become  to  him 
a  second  country. —  Von  Spix's  Travels. 
—  'l  ime's  Telescope. 


SUPERSTITIONS  RESPECTING 
THUNDER  and  LIGHTNING. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  during  thun¬ 
der  to  invoke  the  aid  of  St.  Barbara.  The 
great  bell  of  Malmsbury  Abbey,  called 
St.  Adelm’s  bell,  was  also  rung  to  drive 
away  thunder  and  lightning.  A  similar 
practice  was  also  resorted  to  in  France, 
particularly  at  St.  Germain’s.  In  Here¬ 
fordshire,  says  Mr.  Aubrey,  they  lay  a 
piece  of  iron  on  the  barrel  to  keep  the 
beer  from  souring,  and  the  like  is  done  in 
Germany. — Aubrey  MS.,  a.d.  1686. 

The  ancients  had  singular  notions  re¬ 
specting  lightning  ;  they  regarded  it  with 
a  superstitious  horror  of  which  we  can  have 
but  a  faint  conception,  and  as  a  visible 
manifestation  of  divine  wrath ;  hence 
whatever  was  struck  with  it,  was  looked 
upon  as  sacred,  (in  its  ceremonial  sense  of 
devoted  or  accursed,)  and  separated  from 
human  uses.  The  corpse  of  the  person 
struck  by  lightning  was  never  moved  from 
its  place  ;  where  it  fell  it  lay,  and,  with 
every  thing  pertaining  to  it,  was  covered 
with  earth,  and  encircled  by  a  rail  or 
mound. — Jbid. 


^elector; 

OR. 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 

THE  MERMAID  OF  MARGATE. 

On  Margate  beach,  where  tne  sick  one  roams. 
And  the  sentimental  reads  ; 

Where  the  maiden  flirts,  and  the  widow  comes, 
Like  the  ocean — to  cast  her  weeds 
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Where  urchins  wander  to  pick  up  shells, 
And  (he  cit  to  spy  at  the  ships. 

Like  the  water  gala  at  Sadler’s  Wells: 
And  the  chandler  for  watery  dips  ! 


There’s  a  maiden  sits  by  the  ocean  brim. 

As  lovely  and  fair  as  sin  ! 

But  woe,  deep  water,  and  woe  to  him, 

Tnat  she  snareth  like  Peter  Fin  ! 

Her  head  is  crown’d  with  pretty  sea  wares, 

And  her  locks  are  golden  and  loose ; 

And  seek  to  her  feet,  like  other  folks’  heirs, 

To  stand,  of  course,  in  her  shoes  ! 

And,  all  day  long,  she  combeth  them  well, 

With  a  sea-shark’s  prickly  jaw  ; 

And  her  mouth  is  just  like  a  rose-lipp’d  shed, 
The  fairest  that  man  e’er  saw  ! 

And  the  fishmonger,  humble  as  love  may  be. 
Hath  planted  his  seat  by  her  side; 

Good  even,  fair  maid  !  Is  thy  lover  at  sea, 

To  make  thee  so  watch  the  tide  ? 

She  turn’d  about  with  her  pearly  brows, 

And  clasp’d  him  by  the  hand  : — 

‘  Come  love,  with  me ;  I’ve  a  bonny  house 
Outlie  golden  Goodwin  Sand.’ 

And  then  she  gave  him  a  siren  kiss, 

No  honeycomb  e’er  was  sweeter  : 

Poor  wretch  !  how  little  he  dreamt  for  this 
That  Peter  should  be  sait-Petcr  ! 

And  away  with  her  prize  to  the  wave  site  leapt, 
Not.  walking  as  damsels  do. 

With  toe  and  beel,  as  she  ought  to  have  stept, 
But  she  hopt  like  a  kangaroo  ! 

One  plunge,  and  then  the  victim  was  blind, 
Whilst  they  gallop’d  across  the  tide  ; 

At  last,  on  the  hank,  he  waked  in  his  mind, 
And  the  beauty  was  hv  his  side 

One  half  on  the  sand,  and  half  in  the  sea, 

Put  his  hair  all  began  to  stiffen  ; 

For  when  he  look’d  where  her  feet  should  be, 
She  had  no  more  feet  than  Miss  Bitten! 

But  a  scaly  tail  of  a  dolphin’s  growth. 

In  the  dabbling  brine  did  soak; 

At  last,  she  open’d  her  pearly  mouth, 

Like  an  oyster,  and  thus  she  spoke  : — 

‘  T  ou  crimpt  my  father,  who  was  a  skate  ; 

And  my  sister,  you  sold-  a  maid, — 

So  here  remain  for  a  fish’ry  fate, 

For  lost  you  are,  and  betray'd  !’ 

And  away  she  went,  with  a  seagull’s  scream, 
And  a  splash  of  her  saucy  tail ; 

In  a  moment  he  lost  the  silvery  gleam 
That  shone  on  her  splendid  mail  ' 

The  suli  went  down  with  a  blood-red  flame, 
And  the  sky  grew  cloddy  and  black, 

And  the  tumbling  billows  like  leap  frog  came, 
Each  over  the  other’s  back ! 

Ah,  me  !  it  bad  been  a  beautiful  scene, 

With  the  safe  terra-firma  round; 

But  the  green  water  hillocks  ail  seem’d  to  nim. 
Like  those  in  a  church-yard  ground: 

And  Christians  love  in  the  turf  to  lie, 

Not  in  watery  graves  to  he  ; 

Nay,  the  very  fishes  will  sooner  die 
Ou  the  land  than  in  the  sea— 


And  whilst  he  stood,  the  w’atery  strife 
Encroach’d  on  every  hand. 

And  the  ground  decreas’d,  his  moments  of  life 
Seem’d  mt  asur’d,  like  Time’s,  by  sand 

And  still  the  waters  foam’d  in,  like  a'e. 

In  front,  and  on  either  flank. 

He  knew  that  Goodwin  and  Co.  must  fail. 

There  was  such  a  run  on  the  bank. 

A  little  more,  and  a  little  more, 

1  he  surges  came  tumbling  in  ; 

He  sang  the  evening  hymn  twice  o’er. 

And  thought  of  every  sin! 

Each  flounder  and  plaice  lay  cold  at  his  heart. 
As  cold  as  his  marble  slab  ; 

And  he  thought  he  felt  in  every  part, 

The  pincers  of  scalded  crab 

The  squealing  lobsters  that  he  bad  boil’d 
And  the  iittle  potted  shrimps, 

All  the  horny  prawns  he  had  ever  spoil’d 
Gnawed  into  his  soul  like  imps  ! 

And  the  billow’s  were  wandering  to  and  fro. 

And  ihe  glorious  sun  was  sunk, 

And  day  getting  blaek  in  the  face,  as  tho’ 

Of  the  night-shade  he  had  drunk  ! 

Ha  l  there  been  but  a  smuggler’s  cargo  adrift, 
One  tub,  or  keg,  to  be  seen, 

It  might,  have  given  bis  spirits  a  lift. 

Or  an  anker  where  hope  might  lean 

But  (here  was  not' a  box  or  a  beam  afloat. 

To  raf!  him  from  that  sad  place  ; 

Not  a  skiff,  nor  a  yawl,  or  a  mackerel  beat, 
Nor  a  smack  upon  Neptune’s  face. 

At  last,  his  lingering  hopes  to  buoy. 

He  saw  a  sail  and  a  mast. 

And  called  ‘  Ahoy  !’—  hut  it  was  not  a  hoy, 

And  so  the  vessel  went  past. 

And  with  saucy  wing  that  flapp’d  in  his  face. 
The  wild  bird  about  him  flew’, 

Wul)  a  shrilly  scream,  that,  twitted  his  case, 
Why,  thou  art  a  sea-gull  too  1 

And  lo  !  the  tide  wms  over  his  feet: 

Oh  1  his  heart  began  to  freeze. 

And  slowly  to  pulse. — in  another  beat 
The  wave  was  up  to  his  knees  ! 

He  wras  deafen’d  amidst  t.ne  mountain-tops. 
And  the  salt  spray  blinded  his  eyes, 

And  wash’d  awray  the  oilier  salt-drops 
That  grief  had  caused  to  arise. 

But  just  as  his  body  was  all  afloat, 

And  the  surges  above  him  broke. 

He  was  saved  from  the  hungry  deep- by  a  boat 
Of  Deal — (but  builded  of  oak.) 

The  skipper  gave  him  a  dram,  as  he  lay, 

And  chafed  his  shivering  skin  ; 

And  the  angel  return’d,  that  w  as  flying  away 
With  ihe  spirit  of  Peter  Fin  1 

Whims  and  Oddities. 


LACONISMS. 

An  elegant  work,  entitled  Laconics ,  or 
The  Best  Words  of  the  Best  Authors , 
has  attracted  our  notice,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  to  be  a  most  me- 
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ritorious  and  useful  little  publication. 
The  selections  from  the  works  of  our 
most  esteemed  writers  aie  highly  judi¬ 
cious  and  select,  and  their  happy  ar¬ 
rangement  does  great  credit  to  the 
compiler  of  this  instructive  series.  We 
present  our  readers  with  the  following 
extracts  : — 

A  map  does  not  exhibit  a  more  distinct 
view  of  the  boundaries  and  situation  of 
every  country  than  its  news  does  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  genius  and  morals  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  — Goldsmith. 

He  who  is  always  in  want  of  something 
cannot  be  very  rich.  ’Tis  a  poor  wit  who 
lives  by  borrowing  the  words,  decisions, 
mien,  inventions,  and  actions,  of  others. 
— Lavater. 

In  story-telling,  besides  the  marking 
distinct  characters,  and  selecting  perti¬ 
nent  circumstances,  it  is  likewise  neces¬ 
sary  to  leave  off  in  time,  and  end  smartly. 
So  that  there  is  a  kind  of  drama  in  the 
forming  of  a  story,  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  and  pointing  it,  is  the  same 
as  in  an  epigram.  It  is  a  miserable  thing, 
after  one  hath  raised  the  expectation  of 
the  company  by  humorous  characters, 
and  a  pretty  conceit,  to  pursue  the  matter 
too  far.  There  is  no  retreating,  and 
how  poor  is  it  for  a  story-teller  to  end 
his  relation  by  saying,  44  that’s  all  !” 
— Steele. 

Commonly,  physicians,  like  beer,  are 
best  when  they  are  old ;  and  lawyers, 
like  bread,  when  they  are  young  and 
new. — Fuller. 

London  is  nothing  to  some  people ; 
but  to  a  man  whose  pleasure  is  intellec¬ 
tual,  London  is  the  place.  And  there  is 
no  place  where  economy  can  be  so  well 
practised  as  in  London  ;  more  can  be  had 
here  for  the  money,  even  by  ladies,  than 
every  where  else.  You  cannot  play  tricks 
with  your  fortune  in  a  small  place  ;  you 
must  make  an  uniform  appearance.  Here 
a  lady  may  have  well-furnished  apart¬ 
ments,  and  elegant  dress,  without  any 
meat  in  her  kitchen. — Johnson. 

Those  who  are  taken  with  the  outward 
show  of  things,  think  that  there  is  more 
beauty  in  persons  who  are  trimmed, 
curled,  and  painted,  than  uncorrupt  na¬ 
ture  can  give  ;  as  if  beauty  were  merely 
the  corruption  of  manners. —  Quintilian. 

Nature  has  left  every  man  a  capacity 
of  being  agreeable,  though  not  of  shining 
in  company  ;  and  there  are  a  hundred 
men  sufficiently  qualified  for  both  who, 
by  a  very  few  faults,  that  they  might 
correct  in  half  an  hour,  are  not  so  much 
as  tolerable — Swift. 


Death  may  be  said  with  almost  equal 
propriety  to  confer  as  well  as  to  level  all 
distinctions.  In  consequence  of  that 
event,  a  kind  ot  chemical  operation  takes 
place  ;  for  those  characters  which  were 
mixed  with  the  gross  particles  of  vice  by 
being  thrown  into  the  alembic  of  flattery, 
are  sublimated  into  the  essence  of  virtue. 
— Kelt. 

He  who  despises  the  great  is  condemned 
to  honour  the  little  ;  and  he  who  is  in 
love  with  trifles  can  have  no  taste  for  the 
great. — Lavatei 

The  vanity  of  human  life  is  like  a  river, 
constantly  passing  away,  and  yet  con¬ 
stantly  coming  on _ Pope 

Circles  are  prais’d,  not  that  abound 
In  largeness,  but  th’  exactly  round  ; 

So  life  we  praise  that  does  excel 
Not  in  much  time,  but  acting  well. 

Waller. 

Great  lords,  by  reason  of  their  flat¬ 
terers,  are  the  first  that  know  their  own 
virtues,  and  the  last  that  know  their  own 
vices  ;  some  of  them  are  ashamed  up¬ 
wards,  because  their  ancestors  were  too 
great.  Others  are  ashamed  downwards, 
because  they  were  too  little. — Selden. 

The  attempt  of  the  poetical  populace  of 
the  present  day  to  obtain  an  ostracism 
against  Pope,  is  as  easily  accounted  for 
as  the  Athenian’s  shell  against  Aristides ; 
— they  are  tired  of  hearing  him  always 
called  4  the  just.’  They  are  also 
fighting  for  life  ;  for  if  he  maintains  his 
station,  they  will  reach  their  own  by 
falling — Lord  Byron. 

However  low  and  poor  the  taking  of 
snuff  argues  a  man  to  be  in  his  stock  of 
thoughts,  or  means  to  employ  his  brains 
and  his  fingers  ;  yet  there  is  a  poorer 
creature  in  the  world  than  he,  and  this  is 
a  borrower  of  snuff ;  a  fellow  that  keeps 
no  box  of  his  own,  but  is  always  asking 
others  for  a  pinch.  Such  poor  rogues 
put  me  always  in  mind  of  a  common 
phrase  among  school-boys  when  they  are 
composing  their  exercise,  who  run  to  an 
upper  scholar,  and  cry,  44  Pray  give  me 
a  little  sense  ?” — Steele. 

I  would  have  all  men  elevated  to  as 
great  a  height  as  they  can  discover  a 
lustre  to  the  naked  eye — Shenstone. 

A  man’s  true  merit  ’tis  not  hard  to  find ; 
But  each  man’s  secret  standard  in  his 
mind, 

That  casting  weight  pride  adds  to  empti¬ 
ness. 

This  who  can  gratify  ?  for  who  can  guess  ? 

Pope. 
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^ttscellames. 

REMARKABLE  FROSTS. 

Year. 

220.  Frost  in  Britain  that  lasted  5 
,  months. 

250.  The  Thames  frozen  9  weeks. 

291.  Most  rivers  in  Britain  frozen  6 
weeks. 

359.  Severe  frost  in  Scotland  for  14 
weeks. 

508.  The  rivers  in  Britain  frozen  for  2 
months. 

553.  The  Danube  quite  frozen  over. 

695.  The  Thames  frozen  6  weeks,  and 
booths  built  thereon. 

827.  Frost  in  England  9  weeks. 

859.  Carriages  used  on  the  Adriatic  sea. 

908.  Most  rivers  in  Egland  frozen  2 
months. 

923.  The  Thames  frozen  13  weeks. 

987.  Frost  lasted  120  days.  Began 
December  22. 

998.  The  Thames  frozen  5  weeks. 

1035.  Severe  frost,  June  14,  covered 
fruits  destroyed. 

1063.  The  Thames  frozen  14  weeks. 

1076.  Frost  in  England  from  November 
to  April. 

1114.  Several  wooden  bridges  carried  away 
by  the  ice. 

1407*  Frost  lasted  16  weeks. 

1434.  Frost  from  Novemb.  to  Feb.  The 
Thames  frozen  to  Gravesend. 

1603.  Frost  for  13  weeks. 

1739.  A  frost  which  lasted  9  weeks.  Be¬ 
gan  December  14. 

1747.  Severe  frost  in  Russia. 

1760.  The  same  in  Germany. 

1778.  Thames  frozen  below  bridge — 
booths  upon  it. 

1795.  Severe  frost  in  England. 

1814.  Intense  frost.  Thames  frozen,  and 
all  sorts  of  amusements  upon  it. 

1826.  Severe  frost  in  England,  Jan.  14. 


THE  PUPIL  OF  MERLIN. 

(Imitated  from  the  German  of  Goethe.  J 

Great  Merlin  of  old  had  a  magical  trick 
For  putting  in  motion  a  talisman  stick. 

That  would  do  at  his  pleasure  whatever  he 
wanted ; 

He  had  only  to  speak  and  the  stick  was  en¬ 
chanted; 

Off  it  set  in  a  twinkling  and  came  in  a  crack. 

He  ordered  it  out,  and  he  whistled  it  back. 

A  youthful  disciple  of  Merlin’s  own  school, 

A  would-be  magician,  half  knave  and  half  fool, 
Once  peeping  through  cranny,  the  secret  found 
out, 

Heard  the  “  conjuro  te,»  saw  the  stick  fly  about; 
’Twas  enough,  having  seen,  he  must  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  ; 

So  he  scamper’, l  off  home  in  the  height  of  his 
m  err  in  fin 


With  a  substitute  broomstick  to  ape  the  magi¬ 
cian, 

Repeated  the  charm  and  enjoin’d  his  commission. 

“  Stick  !  conjuro  te  !  I  command  thee  to  bring 
A  bucket  of  water  just  fresh  from  the  spring. 

In  order  to  wash  the  place  tidy  and  clean, 

And  render  my  cottage  the  pride  of  the  green  !» 
So  soon  as  he  uttered  this  eloquent  spell, 

It  vanished  instanter,  he  mimick’d  so  well ; 

Then  as  quickly  return’d  to  his  great  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Conducting  the  bucket  with  secret  attraction. 
Then  again  sallied  out  and  returned  with  a  se¬ 
cond; 

A  third,  fourth,  fifth,  six — full  a  dozen  be  reck¬ 
on’d. 

Again  and  again  comes  the  troublesome  evil ; 

He  heartily  wishes  the  stick  at  the  devil. 

And  endeavours  to  stop  this  strange  baton  con¬ 
stabulary 

By  repeating  by  heart  all  his  magic  vocabulary  . 
In  vain  ;  the  said  stick  is  as  deaf  as  a  post, 

And  frightens  him  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

“  What,  holloa !  neighbours  mine !  oh  the 
shocking  disaster !” 

The  louder  he  hollows  the  stick  goes  the  faster. 
In  this  wretched  dilemma  he  loses  his  wits, 

He  rages,  he  swears,  and  he  whimpers,  by  fits  ; 
Beats  his  breast,  pulls  his  hair,  and  defaces  his 
face, 

Still  the  stick  and  the  bucket  continued  the 
chase. 

The  comical  scene  would  have  killed  you  with 
laughter, 

The  stick  led  the  way  and  the  bucket  sped  after 
Provoked  at  the  sight,  he  endeavour’d  to  catch  it, 
Gets  a  rap  on  the  knuckles — he  seizes  a  hatchet. 
In  a  violent  passion  he  chops  it  asunder  ; 

This  stratagem  proves  a  most  exquisite  blunder; 
It  produces  a  double  stick,  i.  e.  another. 

That  follows  the  steps  of  its  hard-hearted  bro¬ 
ther. 

Both  together  they  fly,  both  their  buckets  they 
bring, 

And  around  him  a  deluge  of  water  they  fling. 

In  brief,  had  not  fortune  the  urchin  befriended, 
There  is  no  telling  where  might  the  mischief 
have  ended ; 

When,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  old  Merlin 
appear’d. 

In  full  magicals  robed,  with  his  grim-Iooking 
beard, 

Who  deliver’d  him  straight,  stopp’d  the  sticks 
in  a  trice. 

And  dismiss’d  the  young  chap  with  a  word  of 
advice ; 

“  Only  see  what  a  pickle  your  rashness  has  cost, 
And  thank  your  good  genius  that  all  was  not  lost! 
Remember,  in  future,  my  parting  command, 
That  you  never  attempt  what  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand  ; 

And  whatever  you  do,  that  success  may  attend, 
Ere  you  think  of  beginning  consider  the  end. 


THE  CURACH.  OR  WICKER- 
BOAT 

The  Curach ,  or  boat  of  leather  and 
wicker,  may  appear  to  the  moderns  to 
have  been  a  very  unsafe  vehicle  in  tem- 
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pestuous  seas  ;  yet  our  forefathers  fear¬ 
lessly  committed  themselves  in  such 
slight  pinnaces,  to  the  mercy  of  the  most 
violent  weather.  They  were  much  in 
use  in  the  Western  Isles,  even  long  after 
the  art  of  building  boats  was  introduced 
into  those  parts  by  the  Norwegians.  The 
size  of  some  of  the  Curachs  must  have 
been  considerable;  for  Marianus  Scotus 
makes  mention  of  three  Irishmen  who 
came  in  a  wicker-boat,  without  sails  or 
oars,  and  landed  in  Cornwall,  after  a 
voyage  of  seven  days.  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris,  Carm.  vii.  observes  that  the  Saxon 
pirates  of  his  time  frequently  crossed  the 
British  seas  in  such  boats. 

A  ruder  and  more  ancient  vessel  was 
the  birlinn  of  the  Gael  and  of  other  peo¬ 
ple  ;  a  word  compounded  of  the  Celtic 
bir  and  linn  (a  pool -log)  which  was  a  hol¬ 
lowed  trunk,  or  clumsy  canoe.  Pennant 
deviates  from  his  usual  accuracy,  when 
he  derives  the  word  birlinn  from  the 
Norwegian  byrdynga.  —  Armstrong's 
Gaelic  Dictionary. 


MOLUCCA  NUTS,  OR  MOLUCCA 
BEANS. 

These  productions  are,  strange  to  say, 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  western  isles 
of  Scotland,  where  the  kernels  of  them 
aie  used  as  a  cure  for  diarrhoea  and  dysen¬ 
tery.  In  what  way  Molucca  nuts  should 
be  cast  ashore  among  the  Hebrides,  has 
been  explained  in  the  following  manner  : 
These  nuts,  or  beans,  are  the  seeds  of 
the  Dolichos  urens  Guilandia  Bonduc. 
G.  Bonducetta ,  and  Mimosa  Scandens  of 
Linnaeus,  natives  of  Jamaica.  They 
grow  in  vast  quantities  along  the  rivers 
of  that  island,  and  are  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dropped  into  the  water,  and 
carried  into  the  sea  ;  from  thence  by  tides 
and  currents,  and  the  predominancy  of 
the  east  wind,  to  be  forced  through  the 
Gulf  of  Florida,  into  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Ocean  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Sargasso ,  a  plant  growing  among  rocks 
in  the  seas  around  Jamaica.  When  ar¬ 
rived  in  that  part  of  the  Atlantic,  they 
fall  in  with  westerly  winds,  which  blow 
two-thirds  of  the  year  in  that  tract,  and 
w  hich  may  help  to  waft  them  to  the  shores 
of  the  Hebrides.— Ibid. 


KOTZEBUE. 

The  play  of  this  celebrated  author, 
which,  on  our  stage,  is  called  the  Stran¬ 
ger •,  produced  very  contrary  effects  when 
it  was  -brought  forward  on  the  Theatre 
Francois  in  Paris,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
two  following  anecdotes  : — A  young  man 
being  violently  in  love  with  the  sister  of 


his  friend,  solicited  her  hand,  obtained  his 
request,  and  impatiently  waited  for  the 
day  which  was  to  confirm  his  felicity.  On 
the  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed  upon 
for  the  sacred  ceremony,  he  accompanied 
his  mistress,  her  mother,  and  brother,  to  a 
representation  of  the  piece  here  alluded 
to.  In  all  the  interesting  scenes  the  young 
lover  appeared  greatly  affected  ;  he  saw 
his  future  brother-in-law  shedding  tears, 
and  his  mother  weeping  abundantly, 
while  the  young  lady  smiled  with  con¬ 
tempt  at  the  whole  exhibition  !  After 
the  play  was  over,  he  handed  the  ladies 
to  their  carriage,  and  immediately  took 
leave  of  them,  whispering,  as  follows,  to 
his  constant  friend  and  inseparable  compa¬ 
nion  :  44  I  shall  never  marry  your  sister  ! 
the  woman  who  can,  without  being  af¬ 
fected,  witness  the  contrition  of  an  honest 
mind  that  has  erred,  is  not  a  fit  wife  for 
a  man  of  honour.” — Some  days  after,  a 
gentleman,  rather  advanced  in  the  vale  of 
life,  was  at  the  same  play,  listening  to 
every  sentence  with  philosophical  atten¬ 
tion  ;  he  happened,  however,  to  cast  his 
eyes  into  one  of  the  opposite  boxes,  where 
he  saw  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
(whom  he  was  on  the  eve  of  marrying) 
bathed  in  tears,  and  visibly  moved  by  the 
passing  scene  of  woe.  The  tender  in¬ 
terest  the  young  lady  took  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  was  attended  by  bad  conse¬ 
quences  for  her.  Her  rich  admirer  wrote 
to  her  the  next  day,  and  surrendered  every 
pretension  to  her  person. 

«  . .  -  -  ■■  ■  ■■  -  - - -  ^  -  -  -  - 

©atljerer. 

“  i  am  but  a  Gatherer-  ana  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.  ” — Wotton . 


REFLECTION. 

W hen  you  are  disposed  to  be  vain  of 
your  mental  acquirements,  look  up  to 
those  who  are  more  accomplished  than 
yourself,  that  you  may  be  fired  with 
emulation  ;  but  when  you  feel  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  your  circumstances,  look  down 
on  those  beneath  you,  that  you  may  learn 
contentment. 


Montesquieu  says,  44  Study  has  been 
my  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  life  that  have  fallen  to  my  lot. 
An  hour’s  attentive  reading  has  blunted 
the  edge  of  the  most  acute  sorrow  with 
which  I  was  ever  afflicted,  and  made  me 
smile  at  disappointments  that  at  first 
affected  me  deeply.  None  can  ever  be 
truly  contemptible,  except  those  who 
have  formed,  and  live  in  bad  connexions. 
A  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  whatever 
may  be  his  situation  in  life,  is  a  valuable 
companion.” 
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EPITAPH  ox  an  IGNORANT  SOT. 
Five  letters  his  life  and  his  death  will 
express  : 

lie  scarce  knew  A.  B.  C.,  and  he  died  of 

X.S! 


A  certain"  sergeant,  who  was  apt  to 
get  a  little  testy  in  argument,  was  one  day 
reminded  by  Mr.  Erskine,  that  he  should 
not  shew  anger ,  hut  shew  cause. 

A  young  man,  boasting  of  his  health 
and  constitutional  stamina,  once,  m  the 
hearing  of  Wewitzer,  the  player,  was 
asked  to  what  he  chiefly  attributed  so 
great  a  happiness  ?  44  To  what,  sir !  to 

laying  in  a  good  foundation  to  be  sure.  I 
make  a  point,  sir,  to  eat  a  great  deal  every 
morning.” — 44  Then  I  presume,  sir,  (re¬ 
marked  Wewitzer,)  you  usually  breakfast 
in  a  timber  yard.” 


SHREWS. 

The  ladies  of  Albeit  Purer  and  Berg- 
gem  were  both  shrews,  and  the  former 
compelled  that  great  genius  to  the  hourly 
drudgery  of  his  profession,  merely  to  gra¬ 
tify  her  own  sordid  passion.  At  length, 
in  despair,  Albert  ran  away  from  his  Ti- 
siphone  ;  she  weedled  him  back,  and  not 
long  afterwards  he  fell  a  victim  to  her 
furious  disposition.  He  died  of  a  broken 
heart ! 

It  is  told  of  Berghem’s  wife,  that  she 
would  not  allow  that  excellent  artist  to 
quit  his  occupation  ;  and  she  contrived 
an  odd  expedient  to  detect  his  indolence. 
The  artist  worked  in  a  room  above  her ; 
ever  and  anon  she  roused  him  by  thump¬ 
ing  a  stick  against  the  ceiling,  while  the 
obedient  Berghem  answered  by  stamping 
his  foot,  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Berghem  that  he 
was  not  napping  ! 


EPITAPH  IN  WEST  GRIMSTEAD 
CHURCH- YARD. 

Vast  strong  -was  I,  but  yet  I  did  die, 
And  in  my  grave  asleep  do  lye  ; 

My  grave  is  stoned  round  about, 

But  I  hope  that  God  will  find  me  out. 


Elzevir  used  to  employ  women  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  press,  and  he  assigned  as  his 
reason,  that  they  kept  their  eyes  on  the 
matter  before  them,  and  that,  as  they  un¬ 
derstood  nothing  about  it,  their  whole 
mind  was  occupied  in  taking  care  that 
there  were  no  omissions  ;  but  that  when 
he  employed  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  to 
perform  the  same  duty,  they  attended  to 
the  merits  of  the  work,  and  did  not  attend 
to  the  matter  before  their  eyes. 


EPITAPH. 

Andrew  Thomson  lieth  here, 
Who  had  a  mouth  from  ear  to  ear  ; 
Reader,  tread  lightly  on  his  sod, 
For  if  he  gape,  you’re  gone,  by —  ! 


A  physician,  walking  with  one  of  his 
friends  up  Regent-street,  said  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  44  Let  us  avoid  passing  that  pretty 
little  woman  that  you  see  to  the  right. 
She  has  recognised  me,  and  darts  indig¬ 
nant  looks  this  way.  I  have  attended  her 
husband,  and — ”  44  Oh  !  I  understand, 

you  have  had  the  misfortune  to  despatch 
him.” — 44  No,  my  friend,  to  save  his  life !” 


An  illustrious  person  told  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  that  he  had  drank  six  bottles  of 
wine.  44  That,”  said  his  lordship,  44  is 
more  than  I  can  swallow .” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

✓ 

The  Supplementary  Number,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  last  Saturday,  forming  No  226  of  the 
Mirror,  contains  two  fine  Engravings,  and  no¬ 
tices  of  the  Annual  Periodicals  and  Christmas 
Presents  for  the  coming  year,  1327. 

Insertion  shall  be  given  to  papers  from  G.  W. 
N. ;  P.  T.  VT.  ;  Tim  Tobykin ;  A.  B.  C. ;  J.  G. 
S. ;  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  ;  and  I.  H.  C. ;  as  early 
as  possible. 

We  must  entreat  our  friend  A  B.  C.  1o  write 
more  legibly.  His  last  communication  certainly 
embraces  interesting  topics,  and  the  subject 
may  be  very-cleverly  managed,  but  we  really 
despair  of  deciphering  the  characters. 

M.  L.  B.’s  pleasing  drawing  has  been  received, 
and  is  intended  for  the  engraver. 

B —  has  our  thanks,  but  we  cannot  oblige  him. 
The  matter  has  been  fully  discussed  by  corres¬ 
pondents  in  former  volumes. 

We  really  thought  the  author  of  The  Dream 
could  have  done  better  things. 

Lara's  poem  is  too  lengthy  for  our  pages  ;  be 
sides,  the  subject  is  not  managed  with  much  skill. 

F.  A.  C.  is  thanked.  The  error  was  very  early 
discovered,  and  corrected. 

We  can  offer  W.  G  A.  no  encouragement. 

J.  M.  Y.'s  communication  is  highly  acceptable. 

E.  F.  G.'s  love-rhymes  are  of  very  low  order. 
We  are  overdone  with  rhyme. 

F.  W  D.'s  suggestion  shall  be  attended  to. 

I.  W.  U  ;  H  W. ;  J.  W.  Eagle ;  J.  H.,  re¬ 
main  under  consideration. 

Alpheus's  letter  is  political. 

Acrostics  are  inadmissible. 

We  can  do  nothing  with  the  following  arti¬ 
cles  T.  D. ;  T.  W. ;  The  Balance  of  Comfort; 
G  S. 

The  Old  Seaman  has  been  inserted  in  theirs* 
volume  of  the  Mirror,  p.  120. 

What  authority  has  H.  S.  lor  supposing  the 
allegory  to  have  been  written  by  so  celebrated  a 
character? 


Printed  and  Published  uy  J.  LIMBIRD,  143, 
Strand,  ( near  Somerset-House,)  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  town  in  the  world 
possessed,  at  the  same  time,  of  so  many 
natural  and  artificial  advantages  as  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Placed  in  a  tract  of  land  at  once 
fertile  and  romantic,  its  inhabitants  may, 
at  a  moderate  expense,  regale  their  finer 
feedings  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
gratify  their  grosser  appetites  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  The  sea,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  so  short  as  to  place  within  reach  all 
the  profits  and  luxuries  that  commerce 
bestows,  which  are  imported  into  the  spa¬ 
cious  and  commodious  docks  of  Leith,  is 
yet  removed  far  enough  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  the  dirt  and  low  population  which 
a  seaport  town  never  fails  to  be  connected 
with. 

The  metropolis  of  Scotland,  also,  as 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom  once  renowned 
as  that  of  a  warlike,  though  not  numerous 
people,  is  associated  with  events  gone  by, 
and  which  we  have  recorded  in  our  histo¬ 
rical  notice  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  given  in 
the  first  page  of  the  204th  number  of  the 
M  irror.  We  have  made  these  obser¬ 
vations,  therefore,  introductory  to  our 
speaking  of  the  magnificence  and  grandeur 
of  the  recently  erected  buildings  on  Calton 
Hill,  and  which  may  be  proudly  viewed 
Voe.  viii.  2  C 


as  monuments  of  the  genius  and  industry 
of  the  modern  Athenians.  The  above 
spirited  and  beautiful  view  of  Calton 
Hill,  which  is  engraved  from  an  ori¬ 
ginal  sketch  done  expressly  for  this 
work  by  a  friend,  exhibits  the  princi¬ 
pal  structures,  and  other  improvements, 
carrying  on  there  with  an  a’acrity  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  nation.  The  buildings 
on  the  lower  road  are  the  gateway  to 
the  Debtors’  Jail,  and  the  New  High 
School.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  to 
the  right,  are  the  Old  and  New  Observa¬ 
tories  ;  the  Mausoleum  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Professor  Playfair  ;  Nelson’s 
Monument ;  and  the  Parthenon.  The 
pencil  alone,  and  not  the  pen,  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  the  reader  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  extensive,  novel,  and  unparalleled 
prospect  from  the  Calton  Hill.  No  single 
picture  can  do  justice  to  it ;  a  panorama 
alone  can  at  one  view  exhibit  the  ancient 
churches  and  buildings,  with  the  curious 
lofty  houses  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
open,  airy,  and  regular  streets  of  the  New 
Town  ;  the  harbour,  shipping,  and  Firth 
of  Forth,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  rugged  rocks  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  Salis¬ 
bury  Craigs,  and  the  Pentlar.d  Hills. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  IN  FORMER 
DAYS. 


( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Covent  Garden  market  was  formerly 
a  part  of  the  Convent-garden  belonging 
to  the  abbots  of  Westminster,  which, 
(says  Malton)  extended  to  St.  Martin’s 
church.  After  the  dissolution,  it  was 
first  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  pro¬ 
tector  Somerset ;  and  after  his  attainder, 
bestowed  in  1552,  upon  John, earl  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  together  with  a  field  adjoining, 
called  the  Seven-acres,  upon  which  the 
street  now  called  Long  Acre  was  built. 
About  1634,  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford 
began  to.  clear  away  the  old  buildings, 
and  formed  the  present  square,  which 
would  have  been  the  handsomest  in 
the  metropolis  had  it  been  completed  as 
it  was  originally  designed  by  Inigo  Jones. 
See  Malton' s  “  London  and  Westmins¬ 
ter.' ” 

“  Where  Covent-Gavden’s  famous  temple  stands, 
That  boasts  the  work  of  Jones’  immortal  hands, 
Columns  with  plain  magnitieence  appear, 

And  graceful  porches  lead  along  the  square.” 

Gay. 

Bedford  house  was  a  mean  wooden 
building  shut  up  from  the  street  by  an 
ordinary  brick  wall,  with  a  garden  on  the 
north.  In  1711,  Bohea  tea  was  sold  at 
26s.  the  pound  at  the  barber’s  pole,  next 
door  to  the  brazier’s  shop,  in  Southamp- 
street ;  which  was  built  on  the  site  of 
Bedford-house,  which  was  erected  in  1552, 
and  taken  down  in  1704.  In  1671,  a  pa¬ 
tent  was  granted  for  a  market,  which 
was  so  very  prejudicial  to  the  magnificent 
buildings,  that  instead  of  their  being  in¬ 
habited  by  persons  of  distinction,  as  for¬ 
merly,  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  with 
vintners,  coffee-men,  and  other  such  in¬ 
habitants.  Tom’s,  Will’s,  and  Button’s 
were  the  coffee-houses  so  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Spectator,  &c.  At  Will’s, 
Dryden  was  lain  in  wait  for,  and  severely 
beat  by  persons  in  masks  ;  and  at  But¬ 
ton’s,  Colley  Cibber  is  said  to  have 
placed  a  birch  over  the  chimney  to  whip 
Pope,  should  he  again  appear  in  that 
room.  Sir  Cornelius  Vermulen  resided 
in  Maiden-lane,  in  1647.  Lady  Rich, 
ardson  resided  in  Bedford-street  in  the 
same  year;  the  site  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Pitt  Cobbett,  painter  to  his  majesty,  a 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  love  of 
literature  and  urbanity  of  manners.  In 
King-street,  in  1690,  resided  the  countess 
of  Berks  and  lady  Gorgess  ;  in  1722,  the 
bishop  of  St.  David.  In  the  same  year, 
earl  Ferrars  lived  in  Covent-garden.  In 
1761,  the  celebrated  Kitty  Clive  lived 
in  Henrietta-street.  The  cider,  cellar  in 
Maiden-lane,  was  frequented  by  Chatter- 
ton,  Porson,  and  other  literary  characters. 


In  1661,  April  28th,  the  parish  paid 
two-pence  a  yard  for  taking  up  twenty- 
eight  yards  of  the  blue  cloth  that  the  king 
walked  upon  to  his  coronation.  Richard¬ 
son’s  hotel  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hunter,  the  anatomical  lecturer.  In  the 
centre  of  Covent-garden  fire-works  were 
displayed  in  1672,  and  September  10th, 
1690  ;  and  the  column  was  taken  down 
in  June,  1790.  In  Hart-street  at  the  end 
of  Bow-street,  stood  the  u  Two  Golden 
Balls,”  a  house  famous  for  musical  en¬ 
tertainments  in  1711  ;  February  12th, 
1712,  prince  Eugene  was  present.  In 
Covent-garden  stood  the  Rose  tavern. 
Mr.  Thomas  Rich  and  Mr.  Edward 
Bickerstaff,  lived  in  Russel-street  in  1690. 
Mr.  Rich  and  Mr.  Lambert,  the  scene 
painter,  were  the  first  founders  of  the  beef¬ 
steak  club  in  an  upper  room  in  Covent- gar¬ 
den  theatre  ; — the  second  club  was  held  at 
Langford’s,  now  Robins’  auction  room. 
Sir  Francis  Kynaston  had  a  house  in 
Covent-garden,  in  which  king  Charles  I., 
in  1636,  established  an  academy,  called 
u  Museum  Minervse,”  for  the  instruction 
of  gentlemen  in  arts  and  sciences,  &c. 
Sir  James  Thornhill,  in  1724,  opened  his 
academy  for  drawing,  in  Covent-garden. 
The  comedian  Joe  Haines,  commonly 
called  count  Haines,  died  in  Hart-street, 
1701.  Chandos-street  was  named  after 
lady  Shandois.  In  the  Piazza,  which 
was  burnt  in  March  9th,  1769,  stood 
Punch’s  theatre  in  1711  ;  boxes  2s.  6d. 
pit  Is.  6d.  No  person  to  be  admitted  in 
masks  or  riding-hoods.  At  an  auction 
at  the  Shakspeare  tavern,  November  8th, 
1804  ;  Mr.  Richardson  was  enabled  to 
adorn  his  coffee-room  with  the  lion’s-head 
letter  box,  originally  put  up  at  Button’s 
by  Mr.  Addison,  (See  Guardian .)  The 
sign  of  this  tavern,  was  the  performance 
of  Clarkson  the  famous  sign-painter,  who 
painted  the  historical  picture  in  Mer¬ 
chant  Tailors’  Hall ;  he  was  in  high  re¬ 
pute  about  1759,  and  died  at  Islington 

about  1776 _ -See  Smith’s  Antiquities  of 

the  City  of  Westminster ,  where  will  be 
found  a  curious  plan  of  Bedford  house, 
Covent-garden,  & c.,  taken  about  1690, 
which  is  engraved  from  a  drawing  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  John  Charles 
Crowle,AEsq.  F.  A.  S.  P.  T.  W. 

WINTER. 

’  ( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Wide  o’er  the  barren  plain  the  bleak  wind 
flies, 

Sweeps  the  high  mountain’s  top,  and  with 
its  breath, 

Swells  the  curl’d  river  o’er  theplainbeneath. 

Where  many  a  clay-built  hut  in  ruin  lies.” 

Hoary  winter  has  now  taken  full  pos- 
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session  of  the  meadows  and  fields  ;  and 
has,  too,  blasted  all  the  rich  and  luxu¬ 
riant  flowers  in  my  little  garden.  Wherever 
I  turn  my  anxious  eye,  in  the  fond  hope 
of  meeting  with  some  object  on  which  it 
may  repose,  I  behold  nothing  but  an 
awful  change  in  the  face  of  nature — no 
pleasing  variety — no  sweet  birds  of  song 
— nothing,  alas  !  but  one  general  scene 
of  confusion.  That  stately  tree,  whose 
ample  branches  once  gave  shelter  to  a  nu¬ 
merous  host  of  feathered  songsters,  and 
tinder  the  thick  foliage  of  which  I  have 
often  sat  in  the  beautiful  evenings  of  sum¬ 
mer,  is  now  quite  leafless  and  bare.  The 
little  bower,  at  the  extremity  of  my  en¬ 
closure,  in  which  I  have  passed  many  an 
hour  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of  my 
plants  and  flowers,  now  presents  a  me¬ 
lancholy  ruin  ;  for  the  honey-suckle  has 
decayed,  the  wild  rose  has  ceased  to 
bloom,  the  hyacinth  and  tulip  have  de¬ 
parted,  and  every  plant  is  in  embryo. 

*  Ah  !  why  has  fickle  chance  this  ruin  wrought  ? 

For  now  the  storm  howls  mournful  thro’  the 
brake. 

And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shameless 
flake.”* 

If  we  stir  abroad  in  this  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  it  is  with  reluctance ; 
for  all  the  fields  being  desolate,  and  the 
trees  blasted  by  the  surly  wind,  we  see 
no  object  to  engage  our  attention.  Home , 
row,  appears  to  us  in  all  its  fascinating 
sweetness  ;  for  while  the  storm  rages,  and 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  is  far  away, 
We  draw  our  chairs  to  our  social  fire-sides, 
crack  jokes  and  nuts,  laugh  and  sing,  in 
defiance.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  we  shaH  never  be  callous  to  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  poor,  who  have  neither 
home  nor  shelter  during  the  winter’s 
storm.  Their  wants  are  numerous,  and 
their  sufferings  invariably  embitter  our 
moments  of  joy:  — 

“  How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
And  ail  the  sad  variety  of  pain 

G.  W.  N. 

*  Dr.  Beattie’s  Mhistrel. 

©ngins  anb  3»nueimons. 

XXIII. 

ENGLAND. 

England  was  formerly  called  Samothea, 
from  Samothes  (as  some  report)  the  sixth 
son  of  Japhet,  who  first  inhabited  here, 
252  years  after  the  flood.  It  was  also 
named  Albion  (as  is  said)  from  Albion, 
a  giant,  the  son  of  Neptune,  who,  after 
he  had  conquered  the  Samotheans,  settled 
here  335  years  after  the  deluge.  Some 
say  it  was  called  Albion  al  allis  Rupilus, 
2  C  2 


from  the  white  rocks  towards  France, 
which  is  most  probable.  The  Grecians 
called  it  Britain,  for  what  reason  we  know 
not.  It  may  be  from  Prittania,  which 
signifies  metals,  they  finding  the  island 
full  of  brass,  tin,  iron,  gold,  silver,  and 
lead.  Lastly,  it  was  named  England, 
from  Engloior,  a  place  in  Denmark, 
which  was  neither  changed  by  the  Danes 
nor  Normans,  and  retained  that  title  873 
years,  till  king  James  the  First  came  to 
the  crown  and  united  England  to  Scot¬ 
land,  which  is  since  called  Great  Britain. 
It  was  accounted  the  fortunate  island,  and 
pope  Innocent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  was  so  in  love  with  it,  that  he 
would  have  come  over  to  see  it,  if  the 
king  would  have  permitted  him. 

PALESTINE. 

It  was  called  Palestine  from  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  who  inhabited  the  sea-coasts.  It 
was  also  called  Judea,  fromjuda;  and 
the  Holy  Land  from  our  Saviour’s  resi¬ 
dence  and  sufferings  in  it ;  and  it  is  called 
Canaan,  and  the  Promised  Land  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  150  miles  in  length, 
and  80  in  breadth ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  it  seems  to  have  extended  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  river  Eu¬ 
phrates.  As  a  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
it  is  bounded  by  Mount  Lebanus,  which 
divides  it  from  Syria  on  the  north  ;  by 
Mount  Herman,  which  separates  it  from 
Arabia  Deserta  on  the  east ;  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Seir  and  the  Desarts  of  Arabia 
Petraea  on  the  south  ;  and  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea  on  the  west. 

BAYONNE. 

The  city  of  Bayonne,  in  Latin,  Bajona, 
or  Lapurdum,  is  situated  in  Labourd,  a 
viscounty  in  the  province  of  Gascoigne, 
in  France.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  Aquae  Augusts  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  its  ancient 
name  was  Lapurdum  ;  on  which  account 
its  Episcopal  See,  which  depends  on  the 
metropolitan  of  Auch,  was  styled  Epis- 
copatus  Lapurdensis,  or  of  Labourd,  till 
the  year  1150,  when  it  began  to  be  called 
Bayonensis,  or  of  Bayonne ;  and  the 
whole  territory  lying  between  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian  and  Fontarabia,  was  part  of  the  vis¬ 
county  of  Bayonne,  and  possessed  by  the 
viscount  in  the  year  1177}  according  to 
the  report  of  Roger  Hoveden  and  Peter 
de  Marca,  who  also,  with  others,  affirm, 
that  that  country  belonged  to  the  diocese 
of  Bayonne,  till  the  time  of  Philip  II. 
king  of  Spain  ;  who,  not  choosing  that 
a  part  of  his  country  should  be  under  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  a  French 
bishop,  obtained  for  it  from  the  pope  a 
vicar-general,  notwithstanding  the  retnon- 
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strances  of  its  proper  diocesan,  the  bishop 
of  Bayonne. 

GIBRALTAR. 

The  first  name  by  which  this  mountain 
was  known,  was  that  of  Mons  Calpe, 
and  it  continued  to  be  so  called  till  the 
incursions  of  the  Arabs  in  the  year  713. 
Historians  say,  that  it  was  possessed  by 
the  Scythians  at  the  first  settlement  of 
that  country  When  the  all-conquering 
Romans  reduced  Iberia,  this  mountain 
afforded  a  temporary  asylum  to  the  Boe- 
ticans;  but  their  residence  was  vain,  and 
a  Roman  settlement  was  made  to  the  west 
of  Calpe,  which  bore  the  name  of  .Julia 
Traducta.  The  Carthaginians  seized  on 
all  Bcetica,  but  it  was  again  recovered 
by  Lucius  Licinius  Lucullus,  and  Calpe 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans 
until  they  were  ultimately  driven  out  of 
all  Spain  by  the  Westrogoths,  in  568. 
A  domestic  quarrel  introduced  the  Arabs 
into  Spain  in  the  year  713.  The  moun¬ 
tain  then  obtained  the  name  of  Jabal 
Tarik,  or  Tank’s  Mountain,  Tarik  be¬ 
ing  the  chief  under  whom  the  incursion 
was  made.  This  is  declared  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  name  which  by  corruption 
of  sound  and  orthography,  is  now  Gibral¬ 
tar.  The  history  of  this  famous  rock, 
which  is  a  large  promontory  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  is  no  less 
remarkable  in  regard  to  the  thirteen  sieges 
which  it  has  undergone. 

In  1310,  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman 
first  took  it  from  the  Infidels,  which  so 
enraged  them,  that  they  murdered  their 
king,  Mahomet. 

The  second  siege  was  in  1316,  when 
Ismael,  king  of  Grenada,  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  retake  it. 

The  third  commenced  in  February, 
1332,  under  Abamelique,  when  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  after  enduring  almost  intolerable 
fatigue,  and  subsisting  for  weeks  on  the 
leather  of  their  shields,  were  starved  into 
a  surrender  in  the  middle  of  June. 

The  fourth  siege  was  begun  by  Don 
Alonzo  XI.  in  the  end  of  the  same  month, 
he  having  been  within  four  days  march  of 
the  place  on  its  surrender.  This  invest¬ 
ment  was  attended  with  uncommon  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  hardship,  both  to  the  be¬ 
sieged  and  besiegers.  The  latter  were 
blocked  up  in  the  neck  of  Gibraltar  by 
the '  king  of  Grenada  and  Abamelique, 
wlio  marched  with  an  army  to  the  relief 
of  the  garrison.  At  last,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  the 
siege  raised. 

Don  Alonzo  again  sat  down  before  it  in 
the  summer,  1349,  and  during  this, 
which  was  the  fifth  siege,  and  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  nine  months,  the  garrison  was 


reduced  to  great  straits.  But  Don  Alonzo 
was  carried  off  by  the  plague  in  March, 
1350. 

The  emperors  of  Fez  neglecting  their 
Spanish  territories,  Juzaf,  third  king  of 
Grenada,  took  it  in  1410.  This  was  the 
sixth  siege,  but  the  next  year  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  drove  out  the  conquerors,  and  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Muley 
Bueld,  emperor  of  Fez. 

Juzaf  besieged  it  in  form  in  January 
following  with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  the 
garrison  was  starved  into  a  surrender. 
This  was  the  seventh  siege. 

The  eighth  siege  was  in  1438,  when 
Don  Emique  de  Guzman  attacked  it  with 
a  strong  force,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Moors,  and  drowned.  His  son,  however, 
brought  off  the  remains  of  his  army. 

In  1462,  the  son  returned  with  a  greater 
force,  and  took  the  place,  which  ever 
since  has  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Christians.  This  was  the  ninth  siege. 

The  tenth  was  in  1704,  when  it  was 
torn  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  English, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Rooke. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  conquest  was  par¬ 
ticularly  ascribed  to  the  seamen,  whose 
irregular  enterprise  hurried  them  to  seve¬ 
ral  posts  which  commanded  the  garrison, 
and  which  brought  the  enemy  to  sur¬ 
render. 

An  expedition  was  immediately  formed, 
and  the  eleventh  siege  commenced  under 
the  marquis  de  Villadarias.  The  siege 
lasted  four  months ;  and  finding  all  their 
efforts,  though  vigorous,  were  vain,  it 
was  abandoned  in  1705. 

England,  fully  sensible  of  its  impor¬ 
tance,  has  maintained  it  at  an  immense 
expense,  and  taken  such  advantage 
of  its  natural  powers  in  disposing  the 
works  that  have  been  raised,  as  to  make 
it  indubitably  the  strongest  fortification 
in  the  universe.  The  recovery  of  this 
post  at  one  time  gave  the  Spaniards  sub¬ 
ject  for  declaring  a  war,  and  at  another 
has  been  claimed  as  the  price  of  peace. 
They  ceded  it  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
without  grace,  for  they  stipulated  for  a 
right  of  pre-emption  in  case  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  should  dispose  of  it.  Many  nego- 
ciations  were  opened ;  many  offers  of 
purchase,  and  of  places  to  be  exchanged 
for  it ;  but  all  were  fruitless.  The  English 
nation  were  justly  jealous  of  the  treasure, 
and  it  was  made  the  subject  of  warm  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  lower  house  in  the  year 
1727.  These  secret  manoeuvres  proving 
abortive,  the  Spaniards  sat  down  before 
Gibraltar  on  the  13th  of  February  in 
1727 ;  but  this,  which  was  the  twelfth 
siege,  and  under  the  conduct  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  las  Terras,  was,  like  the  former, 
spirited  and  fruitless. 
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The  last,  which  is  the  thirteenth  siege, 
continued  incessantly  for  three  years,  it 
having  been  invested  by  sea  and  land  in 
July,  1779;  by  sea  under  the  command 
of  Don  Barcelo,  and  by  land  under  Don 
Juan  de  Mendoza  ;  and  the  garrison  pre¬ 
sented  to  Europe  a  picture  of  the  most 
gallant  defence.  They  resisted  the  efforts 
of  the  most  numerous  and  best  equipped 
band  of  besiegers  that  perhaps  ever  beset 
any  fortress.  The  British  fleets  annually 
relieved  the  garrison,  and  on  the  only 
occasion  they  were  opposed,  had  the 
glory  to  gain  a  signal  victory  over  the 
enemy’s  fleet.  F.  R.  Y. 


SONNET  TO  WINTER. 

Tower  of  the  awful  wind,  whose  hollow  blast 
Hurls  desolation  wide,  thy  sway  1  hail ! 

Thou  o’er  the  scene  around  caust  beauties  cast, 
Superior  far  to  aught  that  Summer’s  gale 
Can,  in  the  ripening  year,  to  bloom  awake. 

To  view  thy  majesty,  the  cheerful  tale, 

The  dance,  the  festive  song,  I,  pleased,  forsake  ; 

And  here,  thy  power  and  thy  attractions  own, 
Now  the  pale  regent  ot  thy  splendid  night 
Decks  with  her  yellow  rays  the  snowy  throne. 
Richly  her  beams  on  Summer’s  mantle  light, 
Richly  they  gild  chill  Autumn’s  tawny  vest: 
But,  ah  !  to  me  they  shine  more  chastely  bright, 
Spangling  the  icy  robe  that  wraps  thy  breast. 


MUTUAL  HEARTS. 

Two  mutual  hearts  are  like  the  rills, 

In  solitude  when  single. 

That  wander  from  the  moorland  hills 
In  river-streams  to  mingle  ; 

And  then  along  the  fertile  vale, 

Their  banks  with  blossoms  painted, 

They  heave  their  billow  s  to  the  gale. 
Untroubled  and  untainted. 

Two  mutual  hearts  are  like  the  stars 
That  aid  each  others’  shining, 

When  gates  of  day  the  evening  bars. 

And  roses  are  declining  ; 

And  through  the  long  and  lonesome  night, 
That  spreads  its  pall  of  sadness, 

They  mingle  their  ethereal  light, 

To  till  the  world  with  gladness. 

Two  mutual  hearts  are  like  the  flowers 
That  twine  themselves  together, 

When  morning  sends  the  drenching  showers, 
Or  evening  comes  to  wither  ; 

And  though  they  fall — as  fall  they  must — 
They  will  not,  cannot  sever. 

But  sink  together  to  the  dust, 

Together  lie  for  ever. 


^ftetci>33ooh. 

No.  XXVII. 

A  NEW-MARRIED  COUPLE. 

There  is  no  pleasanter  country  sound 
than  that  of  a  peal  of  village  bells,  as 


they  come  vibrating  through  the  air, 
giving  token  of  marriage  and  merriment ; 
nor  ever  was  that  pleasant  sound  more 
welcome  than  on  a  still  foggy  gloomy 
November  morning,  when  all  nature 
stood  as  if  at  pause  ;  the  large  drops 
hanging  on  the  thatch  without  falling  ; 
the  sere  leaves  dangling  on  the  trees  ; 
mute  and  motionless  on  the  boughs  ; 
turkeys,  children,  geese  and  pigs  unna¬ 
turally  silent ;  the  whole  world  quiet  and 
melancholy  as  some  of  the  enchanted 
places  in  the  Arabian  tales.  That  merry 
peal  seemed  at  once  to  break  the  spell, 
and  to  awaken  sound,  and  life,  and  mo¬ 
tion.  It  had  a  peculiar  welcome  too, 
as  stirring  up  one  of  the  most  active 
passions  in  woman  or  in  man,  and 
rousing  the  rational  part  of  creation 
from  the  torpor  induced  by  the  season 
and  the  weather  at  the  thrilling  touch 
of  curiosity.  Never  was  a  completer 
puzzle.  Nobody  in  our  village  had 
heard  that  a  wedding  was  expected  ;  no 
unaccustomed  conveyance,  from  a  coach 
to  a  wheel-barrow,  had  been  observed 
passing  up  the  vicarage  lane  ;  no  bans 
had  been  published  in  church — no  mar¬ 
riage  of  gentility ;  that  is  to  sav,  of 
license,  talked  of,  or  thought  of ;  none 
of  our  village  beaux  had  been  seen,  as 
village  beaux  are  apt  to  be  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  smirking  and  fidgetty  ;  none  of 
our  village  belles  ashamed  and  shy.  It 
was  a  most  animating  puzzle  ;  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  weather,  half  the  gossips 
of  the  street — in  other  words,  half  the 
inhabitants — gathered  together  in  knots 
and  clusters,  to  discuss  flirtations  and 
calculate  possibilities. 

*  Still  the  peals  rang  merrily  on,  and 
still  the  pleasant  game  of  guessing  conti¬ 
nued,  until  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
known,  but  most  unsuspected  equipage, 
descending  the  hill  from  the  church,  and 
shewing  dimly  through  the  fog  the  most 
unequivocal  signs  of  bridal  finery,  sup¬ 
plied  exactly  the  solution  which  all  rid¬ 
dles  ought  to  have,  adding  a  grand  climax 
of  amazement  to  the  previous  suspense — 
the  new-married  couple  being  precisely 
the  two  most  unlikely  persons  to  commit 
matrimony  in  the  whole  neighbourhood  ; 
the  only  two  whose  names  had  never 
come  in  question  during  the  discussion, 
both  bride  and  bridegroom  having  been 
long  considered  the  most  confirmed  and 
resolute  old  maid  and  old  bachelor  to  be 
found  in  the  country  side. 

Master  Jacob  Frost  is  an  itinerant 
chapman,  somewhere  on  the  wrong  side 
of  sixty,  who  traverses  the  counties  of 
Hants,  Berks,  and  Oxon,  with  a  noisy 
lumbering  cart  full  of  panniers,  contain¬ 
ing  the  heterogeneous  commodities  of' 
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fruit  and  fish,  driving  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  a  regular  and  profitable  barter  be¬ 
tween  the  coast  on  one  side  of  us  and  the 
cherry  country  on  the  other.  We  who 
live  about  midway  between  these  two  ex¬ 
treme  points  of  his  peregrination,  have 
the  benefit  of  both  kinds  of  merchandize 
going  and  coming ;  and  there  is  not  a 
man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the  parish  who 
does  not  know  Master  Frost’s  heavy  cart 
and  old  grey  mare  half  a  mile  off,  as  well 
as  the  stentoiian  cry  of  u  Cherries,  crabs, 
and  salmon,”  sometimes  pickled  and 
sometimes  fresh,  with  which  he  makes 
the  common  and  village  re-echo ;  for, 
with  an  indefatigable  perseverance,  he 
cries  his  goods  along  the  whole  line  of 
road,  picking  up  customers  where  a  man 
of  less  experience  would  despair,  and  so 
used  to  utter  those  sounds  whilst  march¬ 
ing  beside  his  rumbling  equipage,  that 
it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  he 
were  to  cry  u  Cherries — salmon  !  salmon 
. — cherries  !”  in  his  sleep.  As  to  fatigue, 
that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Ja¬ 
cob  is  a  man  of  iron  ;  a  tall,  lean,  gaunt 
figure,  all  bone  and  sinew,  constantly 
dad  in  a  light  brown  jacket  with  breeches 
to  match,  long  leather  gaiters,  and  a 
leather  cap  ;  his  face  and  hair  tanned  by 
constant  exposure  to  the  weather  into  a 
tint  so  nearly  resembling  his  vestments 
that  he  looks  all  of  a  colour,  like  the 
statue  ghost  in  Don  Giovanni,  although 
the  hue  be  different  from  that  renowned 
spectre — Jacob  being  a  brown  man.  Per¬ 
haps  Master  Peter  in  Don  Quixote,  him 
of  the  ape  and  the  chamoy  doublet,  were 
the  apter  comparison  ;  or,  with  all  re¬ 
verence  be  it  spoken,  the  ape  himself. 
His  visage  is  spare,  and  lean,  and  satur¬ 
nine,  enlivened  by  a  slight  cast  in  the 
dexter  eye,  and  diversified  by  a  partial 
loss  of  his  teeth,  all  those  on  the  left 
hand  having  been  knocked  out  by  a 
cricket-ball,  which,  aided  by  the  before 
mentioned  obliquity  of  vision,  gives  a 
peculiar  one-sided  expression  to  his  phy¬ 
siognomy. 

His  tongue  is  well  hung  and  oily,  as 
suits  his  vocation.  No  better  man  at  a 
bargain  than  Master  Frost:  he  would 
persuade  you  that  brill  was  turbot,  and 
that  black  cherries  were  Maydukes ;  and 
yet,  to  be  an  itinerant  vender  of  fish,  the 
rogue  hath  a  conscience.  Try  to  bate 
him  down,  and  he  cheats  you  without 
scruple  or  mercy ;  but  put  him  on  his 
honour,  and  he  shall  deal  as  fairly  with 
you  as  the  honestest  man  in  Billingsgate. 
Neither  doth  he  ever  impose  on  children, 
with  whom,  in  the  matter  of  shrimps, 
perri winkles,  nuts  and  apples,  and  such 
boyish  ware,  he  hath  frequent  traffic.  He 
is  liberal  to  the  urchins ;  and  I  have 


sometimes  been  amused  to  see  tire  Wat 
Tyler  and  Robin  Hood  kind  of.  spirit 
with  which  he  will  fling  to  some  wistful 
penniless  brat,  the  identical  handful  of 
cherries  which,  at  the  risk  of  his  character 
and  his  customer,  he  hath  cribbed  from 
the  scales,  when  weighing  out  a  long- 
contested  bargain  with  some  clamorous 
housewife. 

Also  he  is  an  approved  judge  and  de¬ 
voted  lover  of  country  sports  ;  attends  all 
pony-races,  donkey -races,  wrestlings,  and 
cricket-matches,  an  amateur  and  arbiter 
of  the  very  first  water.  At  every  revel  or 
Maying  within  six  miles  of  his  beat,  may 
Master  Frost  be  seen,  pretending  to  the 
world,  and  doubtless  to  his  own  conscience, 
(for  of  all  lies  those  that  one  tells  to  that 
stern  monitor  are  the  most  frequent),  that 
he  is  only  there  in  the  way  of  business ; 
whilst  in  reality  the  cart,  and  the  old 
white  mare,  who  perfectly  understands 
the  affair,  may  generally  be  found  in 
happy  quietude  under  some  shady  hedge  ; 
whilst  a  black  sheep-dog,  his  constant  and 
trusty  follower,  keeps  guard  over  the  pan¬ 
niers,  Master  Frost  himself  being  seated 
in  full  state  amidst  the  thickest  of  the 
throng,  gravest  of  umpires,  most  impar¬ 
tial  and  learned  of  referees,  utterly  obli¬ 
vious  of  cart  and  horse,  panniers  and 
sheep-dog.  The  veriest  old  woman  that 
ever  stood  before  a  stall,  or  carried  a  fruit- 
basket,  would  beat  our  shrewd  merchant 
out  of  the  field  on  such  a  day  as  that ;  he 
hath  not  even  time  to  bestow  a  dole  on 
his  usual  pensioners  the  children.  Un¬ 
profitable  days  to  him,  of  a  surety,  so  far 
as  blameless  pleasure  can  be  called  un¬ 
profitable  ;  but  it  is  worth  something  to 
a  spectator  to  behold  him  in  his  glory,  to 
see  the  earnest  gravity,  the  solemn  im¬ 
portance  with  which  he  will  ponder  the 
rival  claims  of  two  runners  tied  in  sacks, 
or  two  grinners  through  a  horse-collar. 

Such  were  the  habits,  the  business,  and 
the  amusements  of  our  old  acquaintance, 
Master  Frost.  Home  he  had  none,  nor 
family,  save  the  old  sheep-dog  and  the 
old  grey  horse,  who  lived  like  himself, 
on  the  road,  for  it  was  his  frequent  boast 
that  he  never  entered  a  house,  but  ate, 
drank  and  slept  in  the  cart,  his  only 
dwelling-place.  Who  would  ever  have 
dreamt  of  Jacob’s  marrying  !  And  yet 
he  it  is  that  has  just  driven  down  the  vi¬ 
carage  lane,  seated  in,  not  walking  beside, 
that  rumbling  conveyance,  the  mare  and 
the  sheep-dog  decked  in  white  satin  fa¬ 
vours,  already  somewhat  soiled,  and  won¬ 
dering  at  their  own  finery ;  himself  adorned 
in  a  new  suit  of  brown  exactly  of  the  old 
cut,  adding  by  a  smirk  and  a  wink  to  the 
usual  knowingness  of  his  squinting  visage. 
There  he  goes,  a  happy  bridegroom,  per- 
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ceiving  and  enjoying  the  wonder  that  he 
has  caused,  and  chuckling  over  it  in  low 
whispers  to  his  fair  bride,  whose  marriage 
seems  to  the  puzzled  villagers  more  asto¬ 
nishing  still. 

In  one  corner  of  an  irregular  and  soli¬ 
tary  green,  communicating  by  intricate 
and  seldom-trodden  lanes  with  a  long 
chain  of  commons,  stands  a  thatched  and 
whitewashed  cottage,  whose  little  dovecot 
windows,  high  chimneys,  and  honey- 
suckled  porch,  stand  out  picturesquely 
from  a  richly-wooded  back  ground ;  whilst 
a  magnificent  yew-tree,  and  a  clear  bright 
pond  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  a 
clump  of  horse-chestnuts  overhanging 
some  low  weather-stained  outbuildings 
on  the  other,  form 'altogether  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  objects  that  would  tempt  the 
pencil  of  a  landscape-painter,  if  ever 
painter  could  penetrate  to  a  nook  so  ut¬ 
terly  obscure.  There  is  no  road  across 
the  green,  but  a  well-trodden  footpath 
leads  to  the  door  of  the  dwelling,  which 
the  sign  of  a  Bell  suspended  from  the 
yew-tree,  and  a  board  over  the  door  an¬ 
nouncing  u  Hester  Hewit’s  home-brewed 
Beer,'’  denote  to  be  a  small  public-house. 

Every  body  is  surprised  to  see  even  the 
humblest  village  hostel  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  Bell  is  in  reality  a  house 
of  great  resort,  not  only  on  account  of 
Hester’s  home-brewed,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  best  ale  in  the  county,  but  because, 
in  point  of  fact,  that  apparently  lonely 
and  trackless  common  is  the  very  high 
road  of  the  drovers  who  come  from  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  the  west  to  the  great  mart, 
London.  Seldom  would  that  green  be 
found  without  a  flock  of  Welsh  sheep, 
foot-sore  and  weary,  and  yet  tempted  into 
grazing  by  the  short  fine  grass  dispersed 
over  its  surface  ;  or  a  drove  of  gaunt  Irish 
pigs  sleeping  in  a  corner,  or  a  score  of 
Devonshire  cows  straggling  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  picking  the  long  grass  from  the 
surrounding  ditches ;  whilst  dog  and  man, 
shepherd  and  drover,  might  be  seen  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sun  before  the  porch,  or  stretched 
on  the  settles  by  the  fire,  according  to  the 
weather  and  the  season. 

The  damsel  who,  assisted  by  an  old 
Chelsea  pensioner  minus  a  leg,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  little  stunted  red-haired  parish 
girl  and  a  huge  tabby  cat,  presided  over 
this  flourishing  hostelry,  was  a  spinster 
of  some  fifty  years  standing,  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  upright  as  her  person  ;  a  woman 
of  slow  speech  and  civil  demeanour,  neat, 
prim,  precise,  and  orderly,  stiff-starched 
and  strait-laced  as  any  maiden  gentle¬ 
woman  within  a  hundred  miles.  In  her 
youth  she  must  have  been  handsome ; 
even  now,  abstract  the  exceeding  prim¬ 
ness,  the  pursed-up  mouth  and  the  bolt 


upright  ’carriage,  and  Hester  is  far  from 
uncomely,  for  her  complexion  is  delicate 
and  her  features  are  regular.  And  Hes¬ 
ter,  besides  her  comeliness  and  her  good 
ale,  is  well  to  do  in  the  world,  has  money 
in  the  stocks,  some  seventy  pounds,  a  for¬ 
tune  in  furniture,  feather-beds,  mattresses, 
tables,  presses  and  chairs  of  shining  wal¬ 
nut-tree,  to  say  nothing  of  a  store  of  home- 
spun  linen,  and  the  united  wardrobes  of 
three  maiden  aunts.  A  wealthy  damsel 
was  Hester,  and  her  suitors  must  probably 
have  exceeded  in  number  and  boldness 
those  of  any  lady  in  the  land.  Welsh 
drovers,  Scotch  pedlars,  shepherds  from 
Salisbury-plain,  and  pig-drivers  from  Ire¬ 
land — all  these  had  she  resisted  for  five- 
and-thirty  years,  determined  to  live  and 
die  u  in  single  blessedness,”  and  “  leave 
the  world  no  copy.” 

And  she  it  is  whom  Jacob  has  won, 
from  Scotchman  and  Irishman,  pig-dealer 
and  shepherd,  she  who  now  sits  at  his 
side  in  sober  finery,  a  demure  and  blush¬ 
ing  bride  !  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
of  Hester’s  marrying  !  And  when  can 
the  wooing  have  been  ?  And  how  will 
they  goon  together?  Will  Master  Frost 
still  travel  the  country,  or  will  he  sink 
quietly  into  the  landlord  of  the  Bell  ? 
And  was  the  match  for  love  or  for  money  ? 
And  what  will  become  of  the  lame  ostler  ? 
And  how  will  Jacob’s  sheep-dog  agree 
with  Hester’s  cat  ?  These,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  such,  are  the  questions  of  the  village, 
whilst  the  bells  ring  merrily,  and  the 
new-married  couple  wend  peaceably  home. 
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SCULPTURE. 

But  few  persons  have  a  correct  idea  of 
the  progress  of  a  sculptor  in  his  work  ; 
the  general  notion  is,  that  he  falls  on  a 
block  of  marble  and  chisels  it  away  till 
he  has  made  it  into  a  statue.  But  in 
reality  the  sculptor  begins  on  much  more 
ductile  materials  than  marble.  He  first 
forms  a  model  in  clay,  and  this  is  entirely 
the  work  of  his  own  hands  ;  but  before 
he  begins  the  statue  is  perfectly  imagined, 
and  the  figure  in  visionary  form  is  com¬ 
plete  before  him.  When  finished,  a 
cast  is  taken  from  the  model  by  the  sculp¬ 
tor’s  assistants,  which  is  dotted  over  with 
black  points  at  regular  interval  to  guide 
the  workmen.  From  this  model  they 
begin  to  work,  and  having  reduced  the 
block  of  marble  into  form  and  made  it  a 
rough-hewn  statue,  the  sculptor  himself 
resumes  his  labours.  The  exterior  sur¬ 
face,  as  it  were,  is  his  to  form  and  per¬ 
fect,  and  it  is  at  last  polished  with  pu¬ 
mice  stone. 
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Bumpkiko  Leys  is  a  small  village,  dis¬ 
tant  but  a  few  miles  south-east  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire. 
The  village  is  celebrated  for  possessing  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  antiquity  —  a 
Cross  and  W ell,  but  of  which  no  histori¬ 
cal  notice  can  be  obtained.  This  remark¬ 
able  relic  stands  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
at  the  turn  of  the  lane  leading  to  Mr. 
Stapleton  s  plantations,  and  was  probably 
erected  by  the  monks  about  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  the  ruins  of  a  convent  are  still 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  Leys  :  and  in 
various  spot§  throughout  England  do  we 
hud  these  pious  commemorations  of  the 
discovery  of  water  springs.  Upon  the 
cross  is  an  inscription,  but  which  is  ille¬ 
gible  ;  faint  tiaces  of  it,  however,  maybe 
seen,  as  the  above  faithful  engraving  re- 
presents.  •  J.  B.  P, 
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No.  XVIII. 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

Johnson’s  Dictionary  is  on  the  table  ; 
it  reminds  me  of  something  I  have  been 
told  respecting  the  ponderous  lexicogra¬ 
pher,  which,  in  my  belief,  has  never  yet 
been  Boswellized.  The  writer  of  the  life 
of  Young,  in  Johnson’s  44  Lives  of  the 
Poets,”  who  died  about  ten  years  ago,  told 
me  that  the  doctor  was  always  willing  to 
listen  t©  the  literary  compositions  of  his 
friends,  and  afford  his  advice  in  correcting 
them.  Many  requests  of  this  nature  were 
made  to  him  ;  if  they  were  made  from 
persons  whom  he  knew,  and  of  whose  ta¬ 
lents  he  had  the  smallest  opinion,  he  never 
slighted  them  ;  but  he  would  crush  with 
scorn  the  self-opiniated  tyro.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  was  one  day  reading  to  Johnson 
an  rticle  he  had  penned  for  publication ; 


it  was  in  the  year  1779*  Johnson  sud» 
denly  stopped  him  at  a  passage  he  came 
to,  in  which  the  word  44  with”  was  re¬ 
peated  too  often,  and,  looking  at  him  in 
his  severe  way,  said,  44  Sir,  I  know  not 
how  you  will  manage  to  finish  your  paper ; 
for  I  tell  you  without  4  with,’  though 
with  4  without’  or  with  4  with,’  if  you 
prefer  it,  that  I  shall  withstand  your  using 
4  with’  or  4  without’  more  than  five  times 
in  any  other  sentence.” 

The  gentleman  from  whom  I  had  the 
foregoing  anecdote,  also  said,  that  drink¬ 
ing  tea  with  Johnson,  at  the  house  of  the 
blind  poetess,  Mrs.  Williams,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1779,  the  doctor  got  up 
after  finishing  his  twelfth  cup  of  tea,  and 
addressed  him  : — 44  Well,  sir,  good  night, 
and  a  happy  new  year  to  us  all  to-mor¬ 
row  !  Poor  Garrick’s  curtain  is  dropped, 
and  the  learned  Bishop  Warburton’s  pen 
is  at  rest.  Where  shall  we  all  be  in  an¬ 
other  twelvemonth  ?  There’s  another 
worn-out  year  added  to  the  cast-off  ward¬ 
robe  of  old  Time,  or  rather  to  the  rich 
stores  of  some  present  Tacitus  or  future 
Herodotus  !  As  to  you,  my  young  friend, 
while  you  are  walking  home,  sum  up  all 
that  you  or  others  have  done,  right  or 
wrong,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  rub 
out  the  old  score,  and  to-morrow  morning 
begin  a  wiser  one.” 

1  remember  one  day  asking  Wolcot  if 
he  had  known  Johnson.  He  told  me  he 
had  been  in  his  company,  I  think  at  Ply¬ 
mouth.  44  Every  body,”  said  W’olcot, 
44  was  in  awe  of  him  ;  and  I  confess  I 
felt  some  awe  too,  yet  I  determined  to  say 
something ;  and  recollecting  to  have  heard 
that  he  was  fond  of  contradicting  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  others,  even  when  he  thought  as 
they  did,  I  laid  a  trap  to  discover  whether 
this  rumour  about  him  was  right.  Watch¬ 
ing  my  time,  I  said,  4 1  think.  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  that  picture  of  Reynolds  is  one  of 
the  best  he  ever  painted.’ — 4  Sir,  I  differ 
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from  you  in  opinion  ;  I  think  it  is  one  of 
his  worst,  sir  !’  ”  Woleot  was  silent. 
With  the  shrewdness  of  his  own  charac¬ 
ter,  Woleot  observed  to  me,  on  relating 
this  anecdote,  “  Traps  arc  good  things  to 
prove  a  man’s  character  ;  lay  them  well, 
and  they  will  always  bring  it  out.”  The 
picture,  which  hung  in  the  room,  and  to 
which  he  alluded,  was  one  of  Reynolds’s 
earliest  and  best. 

BARON  TRENCK. 

A  friend  has  just  sent  to  mo  to  borrow 
the  “  Life  of  Baron  Trenck.”  Though 
not  a  very  appropriate  character  to  rank 
after  Johnson,  I  must  catch  “  the  Cyn¬ 
thia  of  the  minute,”  lest  I  forget  I  have 
any  scrap  to  record  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  I  remember  some  years  ago  meet¬ 
ing,  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg 
Palace  in  Paris,  with  Count  du  Roure. 
Accident  turned  the  conversation  upon 
Trenck,  when  Du  Roure  told  me  he  knew 
him  well ;  they  were  fellow-captives  in 
the  prison  of  St.  Lazare  during  the  French 
revolution,  pending  which,  as  is  well 
known,  Trenck  was  guillotined.  Trenck 
was  fond  of  the  marvellous,  besides  which 
he  had  a  very  fertile  imagination.  He 
was  always  inveighing  against  his  im¬ 
prisonment  ;  and  reports  of  the  Prussians 
marching  upon  Patis,  of  which  the  gaolers 
could  not  discover  the  source,  were  circu¬ 
lated  in  the  prison.  This  indiscreet  con¬ 
duct  was  fatal  to  him.  Not  long  before 
the  downfall  of  the  party  in  power,  in¬ 
deed,  as  1  recollect,  but  a  few  days,  Trenck 
indiscreetly  boasted  that  he  had  commu¬ 
nications  with  persons  outside  the  walls 
of  the  gaol,  and  that  he  knew  every  thing 
going  on  there.  The  prisoners  were 
pleased  at  the  hopes  he  gave  them  of  being 
speedily  liberated.  The  turnkeys  were 
incessantly  labouring  to  discover  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  these  rumours.  Early  one  morn¬ 
ing  Trenck  again  set  the  prison  in  an 
uproar,  by  asserting  that  deliverance  was 
at  hand,  for  he  had  that  day  received  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  Prussians  being  then 
only  two  or  three  leagues  from  Paris. 
He  even  gave  a  detail  of  their  numbers 
and  movements.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  the  prisoners  recollected  that  the  gates 
were  not  yet  opened,  and  that  no  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  exterior  could  possibly 
take  place  so  early.  This  staggering  fact 
was  bruited  about,  and  reached  the  ears 
of  the  gaolers.  He  was  taken  from  the 
prison,  tried,  and  executed  the  next  day. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  a  spot  of 
ground,  forty  feet  square,  near  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine,  which  had  been  a  garden  to 
a  convent,  and  where,  in  about  a  year 
preceding  June,  1794,  no  less  than  one 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 


bodies  were  deposited  with  layers  of  lime, 
victims  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
The  prisoners  whom  Trenck  had  left  be¬ 
hind  were  liberated  by  the  downfall  of 
the  government ;  and  Trenck  would  have 
escaped  among  them,  had  he  not  been 
fond  of  telling  extraordinary  stories.  His 
adventures  were  dictated  by  himself,  but 
put  together  on  paper  by  another  person, 
and  are  rather  understood  to  be  “  founded 
in  fact,”  as  novelists  say,  than  true  in 
their  details.  The  book  is  a  most  enter¬ 
taining  one  notwithstanding. 

LORD  ELDON. 

Just  before  I  exchanged  London  for 
Oxford,  and  retired  to  the  house  in  that 
university,  where  the  good  Bishop  Berk¬ 
ley  died  in  the  office  of  watching  over  his 
son’s  education,  I  left  one  day  my  friend 
fas  he  called  himself)  Lord  Chancellor 
Tliurlow  sitting  in  Lincoln’s-inn  hall, 
where  I  had  no  briefs,  and  I  met  Jack 
Scott,  who  had  no  more  briefs  than  I, 
under  the  gateway  that  goes  into  Carey 
street,  where  the  eloquent  Alleyne  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  because  all  his  talents 
could  not  procure  him  briefs  enough. 
“  So  you  are  going  to  leave  us,”  said 
Scott,  “as  I  hear,  to  return  to  Alma 
Mater  and  to  take  orders.” — “  Why,  yes, 
the  chancellor  promises  me  his  patronage, 
though  he  called  me  yesterday  at  dinner, 
in  his  pious  language,  ‘  a  damn’d  fool  for 
quitting  the  bar.’  So  you,  Scott,  must 
give  your  patronage  to  an  old  friend  when 
he  is  a  poor  curate,  and  you  fill  Thurlow’s 
seat.” — •“  O,  by  Jove,”  said  Scott,  “  I 
shall  soon  follow  you  ;  if  not  to  take  or¬ 
ders,  as  I  have  not,  like  you,  a  Thurlow 
for  a  friend,  at  best  to  be  a  country  coun¬ 
sel  in  some  corner  of  my  native  county.” 
“  Then,  Scott,”  said  I,  “  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do  wrong  ;  your  perseverance  and 
talents  will  carry  you  through  by  and  by. 
I  cannot  trace  a  single  brief  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  which  the  partiality  of  my  friends 
was  pleased  to  think  I  made  with  my 
first  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  As  to 
you,  my  friend,  you  have  never  yet  had 
any  briefs  ;  perhaps  the  first  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  success  as  Alleyne  de¬ 
served  to  have  found  after  the  Negro 
cause,  and  as  Erskine  both  deserves  and 
finds  after  the  Greenwich  Hospital  cause.” 
Thus  Scott  and  I  talked  in  1791.  Twenty 
years  after  Scott  was  lord  chancellor  in 
reality,  making  good,  indeed,  that  there 
is  “  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.” 
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BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

(  Concluded  from  page  379.) 

Reader,  have  you  ever  moralized  ?  If 
not,  this  moment  shelter  your  cranium  in 
a  hat,  and  take  a  street  ramble,  glancing 
attentively  as  you  pass  at  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  phizzes  you  meet — every  one  will 
have  its  moral.  For  instance,  if  you  per¬ 
ceive  a  man  with  canine  features,  and  a 
selfish  tacitness  of  expression,  put  him 
down  as  an  unworthy  scoundrel,  and  mo¬ 
ralize  on  cupidity  and  its  miseries.  If 
you  see  an  eye  replete  with  tears,  hanging 
reluctantly  on  the  eyelids,  as  snow-flakes 
on  a  drooping  leaf— or  a  face  with  every 
feature  knotting  into  grim  grimace— or  a 
peevish  body  just  risen  from  a  sprawl  on 
the  pavement — draw  this  moral  reflection 
from  their  several  visages,  that  sorrows 
are  certain,  though  accidental,  and  though 
your  blood  is  now  warmed  with  joy,  and 
your  heart  beat3  lightly  as  a  sunbeam  on 
the  slumbering  wave,  you  may  be  partly 
or  entirely  murdered  before  you  get  home 
— your  eye  be  whipped  out  by  some 
coachman’s  mastigoferous  skill,  or  you 
may  be  deposited  under  a  wheel,  or 
jammed  into  nothingness  by  a  tumbling 
mansion.  Once  more,  if  you  meet  a  gay 
hoary  fellow,  with  a  worm-eaten  face  and 
languid  dreaminess  of  aspect — or  an  old 
hack  of  fashion,  wrinkled  to  her  eyes,  and 
painted  like  a  sign-board — you  cannot 
choose  but  to  moralize  here,  and  silently 
quote  Solomon,  44  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things,”  and  rotting  jaws  are  more  into¬ 
lerable  than  the  sternest  pangs  of  unde¬ 
served  woe.  Now  don’t  imagine  this  is 
another  start  from  the  subject ;  I  mo¬ 
ralized  in  this  way  as  I  strutted,  somewhat 
tired,  to  the  next  applicant  to  our  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  the  approaching  issue  will 
prove  what  I  have  remarked  above,  that 
44  sorrows  are  accidental.” 

44  Shew  them  up,  Anne  ! — shew  them 
up,  Anne  !  and  see  that  they  wipe  their 
shoes  ;  d’ye  hear,  you  stupid  creature  ?” 
cried  a  querulous  voice,  as  we  stood  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  a  dark  passage.  44  Shew 
them  up,  Anne  !  wipe  their  shoes,”  &c. 
I  muttered  to  myself  as  I  climbed  the 
stairs,  for  it  was  impossible  to  walk  lol- 
lingly  up  them  ;  they  were  almost  as 
much  on  the  acclivity  as  the  sides  of  the 
Chimboracco  mountain,  or  (I  hate  exag¬ 
gerations)  as  the  ladders  which  hang  from 
the  entrances  to  hay-lofts.  The  staircase 
was  such  as  becomes  old  maids,  long,  nar¬ 
row,  and  gloomy.  There  was,  too,  a 
freezing  preciseness,  with  much  meanness, 


In  her  little  pinched  drawing-room.  Every 
object  appeared  glued  to  its  place,  ex¬ 
cepting  four  cats,  seated  on  the  backs  of 
chairs  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and 
exchanging  amatory  ogles.  The  fire¬ 
screens  appeared  like  naughty  children 
put  in  the  corner ;  a  work-box  that  was 
never  opened  stood  on  the  table,  and 
china  tea-cups  of  the  ancient  style  were 
reposing  on  the  mantel -piece.  You  might 
have  imagined  from  the  neatness  of  the 
room,  that  no  human  being,  except  the 
owner,  disturbed  the  sanctified  regularity 
of  her  chamber.  The  chairs  were  solemn 
as  statues,  and  I  verily  believe  there  was 
not  a  crumb  on  the  carpet,  or  a  speck  on 
the  window,  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
fly — but  flies,  I  am  aware,  were  out  of 
fashion,  so  their  absence  alone  did  not 
bode  a  famine.  And  where  is  the  old 
maid  during  this  time  ?  Why  !  she  was 
spooning  some  mixture  in  a  golden-hued 
saucepan,  and  just  finished  a  stir  when 
we  appeared.  I  know  not  if  there  be  a 
curse  connected  with  tire  skins  of  old 
maids,  nor  am  I  quite  certain  that  they 
deserve  one  ;  but  there  is  a  fretfulness  in 
the  hues  of  their  countenance,  a  dark  dis¬ 
tempered  expression  of  mingled  feelings 
about  it,  when  they  are  verging  to  two- 
score  and  ten,  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 
I  wish  Government  would  lay  a  tax  on 
old  maids,  instead  of  windows  and  hair- 
powder  ! 

44  My  dear  beauty  ! — pray  be  seated, 
sir.  You  sweet  beauty  ! — will  you  ap¬ 
proach  the  fire,  gentlemen  ?”  Beauty  ! 
where  was  the  beauty  ?  Dapper  and  my¬ 
self  were  very  far  from  being  Apollos, 
and  there  was  not  a  glimpse  of  beauty  in 
herself.  What  could  she  mean  ?  Why, 
she  was  soothing  a  capricious,  groaning, 
half  tail-less  poodle,  that  was  fretting 
himself  on  the  carpet  before  her,  and  in¬ 
dulging  meagrims  o’er  a  saucer  of  milk  ! 

I  took  my  chair,  looked  frowningly  at 
“Beauty!”  then  at  the  mistress,  and 
listened  to  the  following  overture,  while 
the  speaker  presided  over  the  dog-caudle  : 
44  I  presume  you  are  the  gentlemen  whose 
advertisement  I  answered  ?” — Two  full- 
neck  bends  from  both  of  us  satisfied  her, 
and  she  continued  : — 44  Being  single,  and 
residing  in  a  house  somewhat  too  capa¬ 
cious  for  my  occupation,  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  permit  two  reputable  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  domesticate  in  my  parlour  ;  a 
sofa-bed  could  be  managed  in  the  sitting 
one,  and  the  other  would  be  left  to  your 
mutual  selection.  Being  of  a  quiet  dis¬ 
position  myself,  I  should  expect  that  the 
lodgers  would  be  peaceable  and  order — ” 

44  As  I  live,  here’s  an  enormous  toad  !” 
screamed  Dapper,  while  something  rat¬ 
tled  like  an  empty  box  against  the  oppo- 
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site  wall.  The  old  maid  turned  awful ; 
it  was  the  partner*  of  her  bed,  her  beloved 
tortoise,  that  frightened  Dapper  had 
kicked  unwittingly  from  his  feet!  The 
hot  spoon  fell  from  her  hand  ;  the  poodle 
yelled  ;  the  lady,  in  her  haste  to  turn 
round,  fell  over  a  chair  ;  and  all  the  cats 
frisked  up  their  tails,  and  scampered  round 
the  room  like  wild  horses  !  Such  a  scene 
admitted  of  no  delay.  I  snatched  my 
hat ;  hauled  Dapper  after  me  ;  cleared 
the  stairs  with  a  few  muscular  leaps ;  and 
speedily  unburdened  myself  of  a  long- 
restrained  laugh  at  the  other  side  of  the 
street-door  ! 

We  had  now  given  five  personal  an¬ 
swers,  and  were  unsuccessful  in  either. 
What  a  bore  it  is  to  be  lodging-hunting  ! 
There’s  the  trouble  of  getting  new  ones, 
and  quitting  old  ones  ;  most  of  all,  the 
trouble  of  packing,  cleansing,  and  se¬ 
curing  all  one’s  44  goods  and  chattels,” 
which  become,  as  it  were,  partial  to  their 
accustomed  situations,  and  seem  loath  to 
be  fixed  in  new  ones.  The  reader  will 
perceive  from  this,  that  I  was  annoyed 
with  my  labours,  and  half  wished  I  had 
not  disagreed  with  Mrs.  Ramsbortom. 
Our  last  call  was  on  a  diseased  bachelor. 
We  found  him  pillowed  in  an  armed 
chair,  with  flanneled  legs,  swelling  on  a 
stool.  He  was  all  over  gout,  round  as  a 
pumpkin,  and  evidently  laboured  dread¬ 
fully  under  phlegmatic  uneasiness.  44  Poor 
sufferer  !”  thought  I,  44  thou  hast  been 
busy  at  the  bottle,  and  many  a  luscious 
sip  of  wine  has  juiced  those  lips,  now 
arched  with  the  fever  of  malady !” 
Vhat  a  contrast  was  this  room  to  the  one 
we  had  just  left !  Here  were  strewed  all 
the  messes  which  distinguish  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  invalids.  It  was  a  bed-room  with¬ 
out  a  bed.  Medicinal  slops  and  drafts, 
pill-boxes  and  mortars,  and  dismissed 
bandages,  were  scattered  round  us.  A 
nurse,  almost  as  bronzed  in  face  as  the 
table  she  attempted  to  clear,  whimpered 
an  excuse  for  the  44  state  the  room  was 
in,”  and  then  quietly  arranged  her  body 
in  a  retired  seat. 

44  How  d’ye  do,  gentlemen  ?”  was  the 
good-tempered  salutation  from  the  bache¬ 
lor.  44  Don’t  frown  at  me  for  being  the 
victim  of  this  cursed  gout — O  Lord  ! 
nurse,  rub  down  this  leg,  and  pour  out 
some  stuff  from  yonder  vial — hope  you 
never  have  the  gout,  gentlemen  ?  ’tis  a 
horrible  victimizing  complaint.” — k4  Ter- 
libly  so,  sir.  Pray  what  are  the  rooms 
and  conveniences  we  could  have  here  as 
boarders  and  lodgers  ?  We  call  in  reply 
to  your  letter  received  yesterday.”  — 

*  To  some  this  may  appear  an  improbability; 
but  the  fact  has  been  proved  by  the  writer  be¬ 
yond  the  admission  of  a  doubt'. 


Z3T, 

44  Rooms  !  oh  {  oh  !  I  beg  pardon.  Why, 
let  me  see.  Nurse  could  make  your 
breakfasts  and  tea  ;  and  as  for  dinners 
you  young  sprigs,  with  lightsome  limbs, 
and  hearts,  can  easily  attend  to  this,  I’ll 
warrant  me.  There’s  an  attic  and  a  par¬ 
lour  ;  the  furniture,  to  be  sure,  is  not  over 
handsome ;  but  Molly  could  brighten  up 
the  chairs,  and  hang  up  a  looking-glass. 
You  young  sprigs  don’t  care  about  pomps 
and  fine  furniture,  I’ll  warrant  me.  O 
Lord  !  nurse,  rub  down  this  other  leg. 
Now,  go  down,  and  bring  me  my  pocket- 
book,  and  I’ll  tell  the  gentlemen  the 
terms.”  Before  we  had  time  to  object, 
nurse  was  flown.  I  liked  the  bachelor, 
but  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  the  lodg¬ 
ing.  A  glance  from  Dapper  translated 
his  thoughts  to  me  ;  and  I  rose  with  the 
excuse,  that  we  were  u  fearful  the  accom¬ 
modations  were  not  just  the  thing.”  The 
hour  was  late,  and  during  our  travels  we 
had  not  stopped  to  attend  to  an  appetite 
becoming  somewhat  ravenous :  little  did 
we  think  that  we  were  doomed  to  ride 
home  !  Dapper  (from  some  reason  not 
since  explained)  bolted  down  stairs,  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  look  before  him.  Just  as 
I  reached  the  second  landing-place,  a 
squall,  a  crash,  and  a  clatter  startled  me. 
On  arriving  at  the  passage  the  noise  was 
explained  Dapper  had  tumbled  blindly 
over  the  decrepit  nurse,  that  was  hobbling 
up  with  a  loaded  waiter  for  some  purpose, 
and  had  been  fairly  overturned  in  the 
road.  The  pocket-book  was  still  clenched 
in  one  sprawling  hand.  Dapper  did  not 
escape  ;  his  face  had  pitched  into  a  basin 
of  broth,  and  every  feature  was  partially 
mustardized.  The  sight  would  have  been 
ridiculous  had  this  been  all ;  but  he  was 
bleeding  profusely  at  the  mouth,  and  the 
tickling  pepper  was  in  his  eyes.  I  strained 
my  back  to  lift  the  old  nurse  on  her  legs  ; 
helped  Dapper  to  the  door,  and  was  seated 
in  a  hackney-coach  just  as  the  thump  of 
the  bachelor’s  crutch  was  sounding  for  an 
explanation.  Thus  ended  our  search  for 
44  board  and  lodging.”  We  spoke  not  a 
word,  44  nor  funeral  note,”  as  we  were 
rolled  homewards  ;  and  I  thought  Mrs. 
Rambottom’s  door  never  smiled  with  such 
welcome  as  when  we  entered  it  on  our  re¬ 
turn.  Dapper  is  hardly  yet  recovered 
from  his  fall,  which  occasioned  a  serious 
laceration  ;  and  we  have  since  determined 
to  pay  Mrs.  Ramsbottom,  in  preference 
to  wandering  once  more  44  in  search  of 
board  and  lodging.” 
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The  passing  year,  all  grey  with  hours. 

Ends,  dull  month,  with  thee  ; 

Chilled  his  summer,  dead  his  flowers. 

Soon  will  his  funeral  be ; 

Frost  shall  drink  up  his  latest  breath, 

And  tempests  rock  him  into  death. 

How  he  shivers  !  from  his  age 
All  his  leaves  have  faded, 

And  his  weary  pilgrimage 
«  Ends  at  last  unaided 
By  his  own  sun  that  dims  its  ray. 

To  leave  him  dark  in  his  decay. 

Hark  !  through  the  air  the  wild  storm  bears 
In  hollow  sounds  his  doom. 

While  scarce  a  star  its  pale  course  steers 
Athwart  the  sullen  gloom, 

And  Nature  leaves  him  to  his  fate, 

To  his  grey  hairs  a  cold  ingrate. 

She  goes  to  hail  the  coming  year, 

Whose  spring-flowers  soon  shall  rise — 
Fool  thus  to  shun  an  old  friend’s  bier. 

Nor  wisely  moralize 
On  her  own  brow,  where  age  is  stealing, 
Many  a  scar  of  time  revealing. 

Quench’d  volcanoes,  rifted  mountains. 
Oceans  driven  from  land. 

Isles  submerged,  and  dried  up  fountains, 
Empires  whelmed  in  sand, 

What  though  her  doom  be  yet  untold, — 
Nature  like  time  is  waxing  old  ! 
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A  CONTENTED  MAN. 

BY  GEOFFRY  CRAYON,  GENT. 

[We  are  tempted  to  recur  to  the  delightful 
pages  of  The  Literary  Souvenir ,  from 
which  work  we  quoted  at  some  length  in 
our  Supplementary  Number,  con¬ 
taining  an  elaborate  notice  of  the  Annual 
Periodicals  and  Christmas  Presents,  pub¬ 
lished  with  a  late  Number  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  and  give  an  admirable  sketch, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  author 
of  the  Sketch  Book ,  and  Bracchridye 
Hall.] 

In  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  there 
is  a  sunny  corner,  under  the  wall  of  a 
terrace  which  fronts  the  south.  Along 
the  wall  is  a  range  of  benches  command¬ 
ing  a  view  of  the  walks  and  avenues 
of  the  garden.  This  genial  nook  is  a 
place  of  great  resort  in  the  latter  part  of 
autumn,  and  in  fine  days  in  winter,  as  it 
seems  to  retain  the  flavour  of  departed 
summer.  On  a  calm,  bright  morning, 
it  is  quite  alive  with  nursery-maids  and 
their  playful  little  charges.  Hither  also 
resort  a  number  of  ancient  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who,  with  laudable  thrift  in 
small  pleasures  and  small  expenses,  for 
which  the  French  are  to  be  noted,  come 
here  to  enjoy  sunshine  and  save  firewood. 


Here  may  often  be  seen  some  cavalier  of 
the  old  school,  when  the  sunbeams  have 
warmed  his  blood  into  something  like  a 
glow,  fluttering  about  like  a  frost-bitten 
moth  thawed  before  the  fire,  putting  forth 
a  feeble  show  of  gallantry  among  the  an¬ 
tiquated  dames,  and  now  and  then  eyeing 
the  buxom  nursery-maids  with  what 
might  almost  be  mistaken  for  an  air  of 
libertinism. 

Among  the  habitual  frequenters  of  this 
place,  I  had  often  remarked  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  whose  dress  was  decidedly  anti- 
revolutional.  He  wore  the  three-cornered 
cocked-hat  of  the  ancien  regime ;  his 
hair  was  frizzed  over  each  ear  into  ailes  dc 
pigeon ,  a  style  strongly  savouring  of 
Bourbonism  ;  and  a  queue  stuck  out  be¬ 
hind,  the  loyalty  of  which  was  not  to  be 
disputed.  His  dress,  though  ancient, 
had  an  air  of  decayed  gentility,  and  I 
observed  that  he  took  his  snuff  out  of  an 
elegant  though  old-fashioned  gold  box. 
He  appeared  to  be  the  most  popular  man 
on  the  walk.  He  had  a  compliment  for 
every  old  lady,  he  kissed  every  child,  and 
he  patted  every  little  dog  on  the  head  ; 
for  children  and  little  dogs  are  very  im¬ 
portant  members  of  society  in  France.  I 
must  observe,  however,  that  he  seldom 
kissed  a  child  without,  at  the  same  time, 
pinching  the  nursery-maid’s  cheek  ;  a 
Frenchman  of  the  old  school  never  for¬ 
gets  his  devoirs  to  the  sex. 

I  had  taken  a  liking  to  this  old  gentle¬ 
man.  There  was  an  habitual  expression 
of  benevolence  in  his  face,  which  I  have 
very  frequently  remarked  in  these  relics 
of  the  politer  days  of  France.  The  con¬ 
stant  interchange  of  those  thousand  little 
courtesies  which  imperceptibly  sweeten 
life,  have  a  happy  effect  upon  the  fea¬ 
tures,  and  spread  a  mellow  evening  charm 
over  the  wrinkles  of  old  age. 

Where  there  is  a  favourable  predispo¬ 
sition,  one  soon  forms  a  kind  of  tacit  in¬ 
timacy,  by  often  meeting  on  the  same 
walks.  Once  or  twice  I  accommodated 
him  with  a  bench,  after  which  we  touched 
hats  on  passing  each  other  ;  at  length  we 
got  so  far  as  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  to¬ 
gether  out  of  his  box,  which  is  equivalent 
to  eating  salt  together  in  the  east ;  from 
that  time  our  acquaintance  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

I  now  became  his  frequent  companion 
in  his  morning  promenades,  and  derived 
much  amusement  from  his  good-humour¬ 
ed  remarks  on  men  and  manners.  One 
morning,  as  we  were  strolling  through 
an  alley  of  the  Tuilleries,  with  the  au¬ 
tumnal  breeze  whirling  the  yellow  leaves 
about  our  path,  my  companion  fell  into 
a  peculiarly  communicative  vein,  and 
gave  me  several  particulars  of  his  his- 
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tory.  He  had  once  been  wealthy,  and 
possessed  of  a  fine  estate  in  the  country, 
and  a  noble  hotel  in  Paris ;  but  the  Re¬ 
volution,  which  effected  so  many  disas¬ 
trous  changes,  stripped  him  of  every¬ 
thing.  lie  was  secretly  denounced  by 
his  own  steward  during  a  sanguinary  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  number  ot 
the  blood-hounds  of  the  Convention  were 
sent  to  arrest  him.  He  received  private 
intelligence  of  their  approach  in  time  to 
effect  his  escape.  He  landed  in  England 
without  money  or  friends,  but  considered 
himself  singularly  fortunate  in  having 
his  head  upon  his  shoulders  ;  several  of 
his  neighbours  having  been  guillotined  as 
a  punishment  for  being  rich. 

When  he  reached  London  he  had  but  a 
louis  in  his  pocket,  and  no  prospect  of 
getting  another.  He  ate  a  solitary  dinner 
on  beef-steak,  and  was  almost  poisoned 
by  port  wine,  which  from  its  colour  he 
had  mistaken  for  claret.  The  dingy  look 
of  the  chop-house,  and  of  the  little  ma¬ 
hogany-coloured  box  in  which  he  ate  his 
dinner,  contrasted  sadly  with  the  gay 
saloons  of  Paris.  Everything  looked 
gloomy  and  disheartening.  Poverty  stared 
him  in  the  face ;  he  turned  over  the  few 
shillings  he  had  of  change  ;  did  not  know 
what  was  to  become  of  him  ;  and — went 
to  the  theatre ! 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  pit,  listened 
attentively  to  a  tragedy  of  which  he  did 
not  understand  a  word,  and  which  seemed 
made  up  of  fighting,  and  stabbing,  and 
scene- shifting,  and  began  to  feel  his  spi¬ 
rits  sinking  within  him  ;  when,  casting 
his  eyes  into  the  orchestra,  what  was  his 
surprise  to  recognise  an  old  friend  and 
neighbour  in  the  very  act  of  extorting 
music  from  a  huge  violoncello. 

As  soon  as  the  evening’s  performance 
was  over  he  tapped  his  friend  on  the 
shoulder  ;  they  kissed  each  other  on  each 
cheek,  and  the  musician  took  him  home, 
and  shared  his  lodgings  with  him.  He 
had  learned  music  as  an  accomplishment; 
by  his  friend’s  advice  he  now  turned  to 
it  as  a  means  of  support.  He  procured 
a  violin,  offered  himself  to  the  orchestra, 
was  received,  and  again  considered  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  upon 
earth. 

Here,  therefore,  he  lived  for  many 
years  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  terrible 
Napoleon.  He  found  several  emigrants 
living  like  himself,  by  the  exercise  of 
their  talents.  They  associated  together, 
talked  of  Prance  and  of  old  times,  and 
endeavoured  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of 
Parisian  life  in  the  centre  of  London. 

They  dined  at  a  miserable  cheap 
French  restaurateur,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Lcicester-square,  where  they 


were  served  with  a  caricature  of  French 
cookery.  They  took  their  promenade  in 
St.  James’s  Park,  and  endeavoured  to 
fancy  it  the  Tuillerics ;  in  short,  they 
made  shift  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
everything  but  an  English  Sunday.  In¬ 
deed  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  English, 
whom  he  affirmed  to  be  braves  gens  ; 
and  he  mingled  so  much  among  them, 
that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  he  could 
speak  their  language  almost  well  enough 
to  be  understood. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  was  another 
epoch  in  his  life.  He  had  considered 
himself  a  fortunate  man  to  make  his 
escape  penniless  out  of  France,  and  he 
considered  himself  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  return  penniless  into  it.  It  is  true 
that  he  found  his  Parisian  hotel  had  pass¬ 
ed  through  several  hands  during  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  times,  so  as  to  be  be- 
ond  the  reach  of  recovery  ;  but  then  he 
ad  been  noticed  benignantly  by  govern¬ 
ment,  and  had  a  pension  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  francs,  upon  which,  with  careful 
management,  he  lived  independently,  and 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  happily. 

As  his  once  splended  hotel  was  now 
occupied  as  a  hotel  garni ,  he  hired  a 
small  chamber  in  the  attic ;  it  was  but, 
as  he  said,  changing  his  bed-room  up 
two  pair  of  stairs — he  was  still  in  his  own 
house.  His  room  was  decorated  with 
pictures  of  several  beauties  of  former 
times,  with  whom  he  professed  to  have 
been  on  favourable  terms ;  among  them 
was  a  favourite  opera-dancer,  who  had 
been  the  admiration  of  Paris,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  She  had 
been  a  protegee  of  my  friend,  and  one  of 
the  few  of  his  youthful  favourites  who 
had  survived  the  lapse  of  time  and  its 
various  vicissitudes.  They  had  renewed 
their  acquaintance,  and  she  now  and  then 
visited  him  ;  but  the  beautiful  Psyche, 
once  the  fashion  of  the  day  and  the  idol 
of  the  parterre ,  was  now  a  shrivelled 
little  old  woman,  warped  in  the  back, 
and  with  a  hooked  nose. 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  devout  at¬ 
tendant  upon  levees  ;  he  was  most  zealous 
in  his  loyalty,  and  could  not  speak  of 
the  royal  family  without  a  burst  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  for  he  still  felt  towards  them 
as  his  companions  in  exile.  As  to  his 
poverty,  he  made  light  of  it,  and  indeed 
had  a  good-humoured  way  of  consoling 
himself  for  every  cross  and  privation.  If 
he  had  lost  his  chateau  in  the  country, 
he  had  half  a  dozen  royal  palaces,  as  it 
were,  at  his  command.  He  had  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  St.  Cloud  for  his  country  re¬ 
sorts,  and  the  shady  alleys  of  the  Tuil- 
leries  and  the  Luxembourg  for  his  town 
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recreation.  Thus  all  his  promenades  and 
relaxations  were  magnificent,  yet  cost 
nothing.  When  I  walk  through  these 
fine  gardens,  said  he,  I  have  only  to 
fancy  myself  the  owner  of  them,  and 
they  are  mine.  All  these  gay  crowds 
are  my  visitors, “and  1  defy  the  grand 
seignior  himself  to  display  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  beauty.  Nay,  what  is  better,  I 
have  not  the  trouble  of  entertaining  them. 
My  estate  is  a  perfect  sans  souci ,  where 
every  one  does  as  he  pleases,  and  no  one 
troubles  the  owner.  All  Paris  is  my 
theatre,  and  presents  me  with  a  continual 
spectacle.  I  have  a  table  spread  for.  me 
in  every  street,  and  thousands  of  waiters 
ready  to  fly  at  my  bidding.  When  my 
servants  have  waited  upon  me,  I  pay 
them,  discharge  them,  and  there’s  an 
end ;  I  have  no  fears  of  their  wronging 
or  pilfering  'me' when  my  back  is  turned. 
Upon  the  whole,  said  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  smile  of  infinite  good-humour, 
when  1  think  upon  the  various  risks  I 
have  run,  and  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  escaped  them ;  when  I  recollect  all 
that  I  have  suffered,  and  consider  all  that 
I  at  present  enjoy,  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  myself  as  a  man  of  singular  good 
fortune. 

Such  was  the  brief  history  of  this 
practical  philosopher  and  it  is  a  picture 
of  many  a  Frenchman  ruined  by  the  Re¬ 
volution.  The  French  appear  to  have  a 
greater  facility  than  most  men  in  accom¬ 
modating  themselves  to  the  reverses  of 
life,  and  of  extracting  honey  out  of  the 
bitter  things  of  this  world.  The  first 
shock  of  calamity  is  apt  to  overwhelm 
them,  but  when  it  is  once  passed,  their 
natural  buoyancy  of  feeling  soon  brings 
them  again  to  the  surface.  This  may  be 
called  the  result  of  levity  of  character, 
but  it  answers  the  end  of  reconciling  us 
to  misfortune  ;  and  if  it  be  not  true  phi¬ 
losophy,  it  is  something  almost  as  effica¬ 
cious.  Ever  since  I  have  heard  the  story 
of  my  little  Frenchman,  I  have  trea¬ 
sured  it  up  in  my  heart ;  and  I  thank 
my  stars  I  have  at  length  found,  what  I 
had  long  considered  as  not  to  be  found 
on  earth — a  contented  man. 

P.S. — There  is  no  calculating  on  hu¬ 
man  happiness.  Since  writing  the  fore¬ 
going,  the  law  of  indemnity  has  been 
passed,  and  my  friend  restored  to  a  great 
part  of  his  fortune.  I  was  absent  from 
Paris  at  the  time,  but  on  my  return  has¬ 
tened  to  congratulate  him.  I  found  him 
magnificently  lodged  on  the  first  floor  of 
his  hotel.  I  was  ushered,  by  a  servant 
in  livery,  through  splendid  saloons,  to  a 
cabinet  richly  furnished,  where  I  found 
my  little  Frenchman,  reclining  on  a 


couch.  He  received  me  with  his  usual 
cordiality  ;  but  I  saw  the  gaiety  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  his  countenance  had  fled  ; 
he  had  an  eye  full  of  care  and  anxiety. 

I  congratulated  him  on  his  good  for¬ 
tune.  u  Good  fortune  ?”  echoed  he  ; 
“  bah  !  I  have  been  plundered  of  a 
princely  fortune,  and  they  give  me  a 
pittance  as  an  indemnity.” 

Alas  !  I  found  my  late  poor  and  con¬ 
tented  friend  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
miserable  men  in  Paris.  Instead  of  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  ample  competency  restored 
to  him,  he  is  daily  repining  at  the  super¬ 
fluity  withheld.  He  no  longer  wanders 
in  happy  idleness  about  Paris,  but  is  a 
repining  attendant  in  the  anti-chambers 
of  ministers.  His  loyalty  has  evaporated 
with  his  gaiety  ;  he  screws  his  mouth 
when  the  Bourbons  are  mentioned,  and 
even  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  he  hears 
the  praises  of  the  king.  In  a  word,  he 
is  one  of  the  many  philosophers  undone 
by  the  law  of  indemnity,  and  his  case  is 
desperate,  for  I  doubt  whether  even 
another  reverse  of  fortune,  which  should 
restore  him  to  poverty,  could  make  him 
again  a  happy  man. 


®t)C  ^elector; 
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CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 


ON  MUSIC. 

Above  every  other  consideration,  the 
greatest  pains  should  be  taken  to  inspire 
a  right  motive  for  the  acquirement  of 
music  as  an  accomplishment  —  proper 
feelings  to  attend  its  exhibition.  By  most 
human  beings  it  is  considered  as  the  most 
delightful  art.  For  its  own  charms  let  it 
be  cultivated  ;  for  its  power  of  pleasing 
let  it  be  displayed.  Impress  strongly  on 
the  young  mind,  that  it  is  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  her  performance  bestows,  not  for  the 
applause  she  receives,  that  she  ought  to 
be  anxious— that  it  is  not  how  well  she 
plays,  but  how  much  she  gratifies,  that 
is  of  consequence.  It  is  elsewhere  said, 
that  the  performer  who  can  be  thinking 
of  the  applause  of  listeners,  instead  of  the 
harmony  of  her  performance,  may  fancy 
herself  possessed  of  science  and  taste,  but 
oan  have  little  of  the  true  musical  tact. 

Let  it  be  carefully  instilled  into  pupils 
of  either  sex,  that  a  moderate  knowledge 
of  music,  with  accuracy  and  taste,  pro¬ 
duces  more  gratification  to  the  listener,  as 
well  as  to  the  performer,  than  the  greatest 
brilliancy  of  touch,  and  rapidity  of  exe¬ 
cution,  without  taste  and  accuracy.  A 
girl  of  very  moderate  musical  talent  may 
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play  and  sing  to  please  relatives  and  friends 
— the  only  persons  she  ought  to  desire  for 
auditors. 

Thoughts  on  Domestic  Education. 


FAITHLESS  NELLY  GRAY. 

Ben  Battle  was  a  soldier  hold, 

Aud  used  to  war’s  alarms  ; 

But  a  cannon-ball  look  off  his  legs. 

So  he  laid  down  hi3  arms  ! 

Now'  as  (hey  bore  him  off  the  field, 

Said  he,  “  Let  others  shoot, 

For  here  I  leave  my  second  lesr. 

And  the  ‘  Forty-second  foot 

The  army-surgeons  made  him  limbs; 

Said  he,  “  They’re  only  pegs; 

But  there’s  as  wooden  members  quite 
As  represent  my  legs  !” 

Now  Ben  he  loved  a  pretty  maid. 

Her  name  was  Nelly  Gray  ; 

So  he  went  to  pay  her  his  devours, 

When  he’d  devour’d  his  pay  ! 

But  when  he  call’d  on  Nelly  Gray, 

She  made  him  quite  a  scotf  ; 

And  when  she  saw  his  wooden  legs, 

Began  to  take  them  off! 

“  O  Nelly  Gray  !  0  Nelly  Gray  ! 

Is  this  your  love  so  wrarm  ? 

The  love  that  loves  a  scarlet  coat 
Should  be  more  uniform  !” 

Said  she,  I  loved  a  soldier  once, 

For  he  wras  blithe  and  brave  ; 

But  I  will  never  have  a  man 
With  both  legs  in  the  grave  ! 

Before  you  had  those  timber  toes, 

Your  love  1  did  allow  ; 

But  then,  you  know',  you  stand  upon 
Another  footing  now  !* 

“  0  Nelly  Gray  !  O  Nell}'  Gray  ! 

For  all  your  jeering  speeches, 

At  duty’s  call  1  left  my  legs 
In  Badajos’s  breaches !” 

“  Why  then,”  said  she,  “you’ve  lost  the  feet 
Of  legs  in  war’s  alarms, 

And  now  you  cannot  w'ear  your  shoes 
Upon  your  feats  of  arms  !” 

“  O  false  and  fickle  Nelly  Gray  ! 

I  know  w'hy  you  refuse  ; 

Though  I’ve  no  feet,  some  other  man 
Is  standing  in  my  shoes ! 

“  I  wish  I  ne’er  had  seen  your  face  ; 

But  now  a  long  farewell ! 

For  you  will  be  my  death  -alas  ! 

You  w'ill  not  be  my  Nell  I” 

Now'  when  he  went  from  Nelly  Gray, 

His  heart  so  heavy  got, 

And  life  was  such  a  burden  grown. 

It  made  him  take  a  knot  ! 

So  round  bis  melancholy  neck 
A  rope  he  did  entwine. 

And,  for  his  second  time  in  life. 

Enlisted  in  the  Line  ! 


One  end  he  tied  around  a  beam, 

And  then  removed  his  pegs; 

And,  as  his  legs  were  off,  of  course 
He  soon  w'as  off  his  legs  ! 

And  Ihere  he  hung  till  he  was  dead 
As  any  nail  in  town  ; 

For  though  distress  had  cut  him  up. 

It  could  not  cut  him  down  ! 

A  dozen  men  sat  on  his  corpse. 

To  find  out  why  he  died  ; 

And  they  buried  Ben  in  four  cross  roads, 
With  a  stake  in  his  inside  ! 

Whims  and  Oddities. 


DECEMBER  AND  MAY. 

“  Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together.” 

Shakspeare. 

Said  Nester  to  his  pretty  wife,  quite  sorrow'ful, 
one  day, 

“  Why,  dearest,  w'ill  you  shed  in  pearls  those 
lovely  eyes  away  ? 

You  ought  to  be  more  fortified.” — “  Ah,  brute, 
be  quiet,  do  ; 

I  know  I’m  not  so  fortified,  nor  fiftyfied,  as  you  ! 

“  Oh,  men  are  vile  deceivers  all,  as  1  have  ever 
heard, 

You'd  die  for  me,  you  swore,  and  I — I  took  you 
at  your  word  ; 

I  w'as  a  tradesman ’s  widow  then — a  pretty  change 
I’ve  made, 

To  live  and  die  the  wife  of  one,  a  widower  by 
trade  !” 

“  Come,  come,  my  dear,  these  flighty  airs  de¬ 
clare,  in  sober  truth, 

You  wrant  as  much  in  age,  indeed,  as  I  can  want 
in  youth ; 

Besides,  you  said  you  liked  old  men,  though  now 
at  me  you  huff.” 

“  Why,  yes,”  she  said,  “  and  so  I  do — hut  you're 
not  old  enough  !” 

“  Come,  come,  my  dear,  let’s  make  it  up,  and 
have  a  quiet  hive  ; 

I’ll  be  the  best  of  men— I  mean,  I’ll  be  the  best 
alive ! 

Your  grievitig-so  will  kill  me,  for  it  cuts  me  to 
to  the  core.” 

“  I  thank  ye,  sir,  for  telling  me — for  now  I’ll 
grieve  the  more  1” 

Ibid. 


THE  MISERIES  OF  SHIPBOARD^ 

During  the  last  three  days  the  motion 
of  the  Leviathan  was  as  trying  to  the 
temper  as  the  humours  of  a  scolding  wife. 
Standing  or  walking,  unsupported  by  some 
immovable  stay,  was  as  impracticable  as 
progression  to  an  infant;  and  even  the 
consolation  of  sitting  at  rest  was  denied 
us.  More  than  once,  when,  during  a  de¬ 
ceitful  truce,  we  had  arranged  ourselves 
round  the  stove,  to  dry  our  mittens  and 
renew  our  warmth,  has  a  sudden  lift  on  one 
side  unshipped  us  all,  and  tumbled  us,  men 
and  chairs,  cats,  mittens,  mugs,  pots,  and 
fire-irons,  to  the  lowest  level.  Woe  to 
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him  thus  caught  in  an  unlucky  position, 
for  bumps  and  bruises,  and  a  thousand 
little  inexplicable  miseries,  were  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  being  surprised  off  guard. 
He  who  sat  himself  down  to  write  without 
precaution,  would  perhaps,  in  half  a  se¬ 
cond,  behold  his  ink-stand  roll,  pouring 
out  its  sable  fluid  into  the  farther  corner 
of  the  cabin — his  paper  gliding  after  it, 
as  if  eager  to  wipe  up  the  black  streams 
which  should  have  been  its  own — his 
knife  leap  into  the  Are — his  pen  whisked 
off,  heaven  only  knows  where,  and  his 
patience — but  who  can  talk  of  patience 
on  such  occasions  ?  He  may  hurry  to 
yepair  these  mischances  if  he  will,  and 
when  he  has  managed  to  resettle  himself, 
in  hopes  of  continuing  his  occupation,  an 
ominous  shout,  followed  by  a  long  shriek¬ 
ing  groan  of  yards  and  cordage,  bursts 
upon  his  ear,  and  announces  that  the  ship 
is  put  upon  another  tack, — a  fact  which 
the  immediate  elevation  of  that  side  on 
which  he  had  humbly  seated  himself,  as 
being  the  lowest  and  least  liable  to  incon¬ 
venience,  confirms.  Then,  while  he  rides 
leaning  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  table, 
as  if  balanced  on  the  ridge  of  a  house, 
and  endeavours  to  improve  every  momen¬ 
tary  lull,  by  inscribing  a  word  or  a  line, 
comes  one  of  those  horrid  kicks  beneath 
the  weather  quarter,  and  almost  jerks  his 
eyes  out  of  their  sockets,  or  at  least  runs 
his  pen,  as  if  in  forced  contempt,  through 
all  his  graphic  labours.  What  at  first 
might  pass  for  Arabic  or  Persian,  or  for 
an  arrow-headed  manuscript  from  Per- 
sepolis,  then  appears  not  only  far  less  in¬ 
telligible,  but  as  if  intentionally  scratched 
out ;  or,  should  he  be  in  the  act  of  deli¬ 
neating  a  bird  or  beast,  or  mass  of  ice,  he 
will  find  himself  compelled  to  markdown 
sundry  outlines,  which  convert  his  sketch 
into  some  fearful  object  of  non-existence. 
Those  whom  curiosity  has  tempted  to  in¬ 
spect  my  MS.,  indited  under  such  ease- 
destroying  circumstances,  will  comprehend 
the  reality  of  what  I  here  describe ;  but 
those  who  have  attempted  to  read  them, 
have  indeed  partaken  of  my  sufferings. — 
Tales  of  a  Voyager  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


©atljever. 

u  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stulf.  ” —  Wootton 


Languages,  to  the  number  of  3,664, 
are  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
as  appears  from  a  learned  work  of  M. 
Aldeling,  wherein  are  arranged  and  classed 
the  vocabularies,  more  or  less  perfect,  of 
937  Asiatic,  587  European,  276  African, 
and  1,264  American  languages  and  dia¬ 
lects  ! 


On  the  Ball-room  of  the  Tenth  Royal 
Hussars  being  profusely  decked  with 
laurel* 

Soldiers  !  how  ill-advised  in  you  to 
raise 

The  other  night,  $0  vast  a  bower  of  bays , 
Few  had  there  been,  we  might  perhaps 
have  thought. 

They  were  the  laurels  you  had  won ,  not 
bought. 

*  At  the  hall  given  by  the  officers  of  that  regi¬ 
ment  in  Dublin,  to  the  Marchioness  of  London¬ 
derry. 


SIGNIFICANT  NAMES. 

The  following  were  the  names  of  Gar¬ 
deners ,  living  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Winchester,  about  the  year  1777  : — 
King,  Prince,  Duke,  Earl, 
Bishop,  Lord,  and  Knight  ;  and  at 
that  time,  Mr.  Mountain ,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Cave ,  Mrs.  Vale ,  and  Mr.  Marsh , 
could  have  united  their  vouchers  with 
Mr.  Long ,  Mr.  Short ,  Mr.  Lover ,  Mr. 
Hay  ter,  Mr.  Stiff \  Ml  Strong ,  Mr. 
Small ,  Mr.  Gold ,  Mr.  Silver ,  Mr. 
Penny ,  and  Mr.  Dollar.  Mr.  Riding , 
Mr.  Walker ,  with  Messrs.  Brown ,  Green , 
and  White ,  cum  multis  aliis. 


To  a  person  who  regretted  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  that  he  had  not  been  a  clergy¬ 
man,  because  he  considered  the  life  of  a 
clergyman  an  easy  and  comfortable  one, 
the  doctor  made  this  reply  : — u  The  life 
of  a  conscientious  clergyman  is  not  easy. 
I  have  always  considered  a  clergyman  as 
the  father  of  a  larger  family  than  he  is 
able  to  maintain.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  envy 
a  clergyman’s  life  as  an  easy  life  ;  nor  do 
I  envy  the  clergyman  who  makes  it  an 
easy  life.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  extremely  obliged  for  the  MSS.  for¬ 
warded  by  our  zealous  contributor,  AT.  L.  B. 

Beppo  shall  be  placed  in  the  desired  niche. 

The  following  communications  have  reached 
us.  and  all  of  them  shall  have  immediate  atten¬ 
tion,  and  an  early  answer  as  to  their  fitness  for 
publication  Antiquarius ;  Y. ;  Lines  written 
after  visiting  the  Diomma  ;  C.  C.  J  ,-  E.  Clarke  ; 
Francis  John  ;  Guibert ;  G.  F.  F  ;  Harry  W.; 
Sagittarius ;  W.  B.  C. ;  G.  T.  ;  H.  W.  Dew- 
hurst ;  J.  L  ;  W.  G.  Bennion ;  J.  D.  G—r  ; 
W.  G.  A—n;  Delta ;  Y.  Z. ;  K. ;  and  W.  R. 
Bift. 

Stanzas  by  W. ;  Fee  the  Second ;  C.  E.  R., 
and  Lines  on  the  Death  cf  Susan ,  are  inadmis¬ 
sible. 

Julian's  lines  were  too  incorrect  for  insertion 
in  our  columns. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,)  and  sold 
by  all  Jvewsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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The  magnificence  of  the  building,  and 
the  peculiar  neatness  with  which  every 
part,  both  the  edifice  and  the  area  which 
enclose  it,  are  carefully  preserved,  cannot 
fail  to  afford  a  lively  gratification  to  the 
admirers  of  architectural  splendour.  The 
approach  to  the  cathedral  is  from  the 
High  Street,  under  a  highly  ornamented 
ga‘eway,  decorated  with  niches,  statues, 
and  a  profusion  of  carved  work  and 
shields  of  arms.  It  bears  the  date  1517* 
Hence  the  opening  view  of  the  church, 
with  its  lofty  tower,  delicately  ornament¬ 
ed  pinnacles,  and  stately  buttresses,  is 
remarkably  fine.  At  the  entrance  by  the 
west  end,  the  height  of  the  nave,  its  pil¬ 
lars,  and  the  just  proportions  of  its 
arches  and  several  parts,  its  incompara¬ 
ble  neatness,  and  the  singular  grandeur 
of  the  ascent  to  the  choir,  have  an  im¬ 
posing  effect,  whilst  the  sepulchral  mo¬ 
numents  around  inspire  the  most  solemn 
reflections.  The  choir  is  180  feet  in 
length,  the  ornaments  appropriate,  every 
thing  noble,  nothing  gaudy  ;  the  preben- 
dal  stall  and  archiepiscopal  throne,  mag¬ 
nificent.  The  body  of  St.  Dunstan  was 
interred  near  the  altar,  by  the  pious  care 
of  archbishop  Lanfranc ;  but,  after  a 
few  years,  having  been  removed  to  an- 
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other  part  of  the  building,  a  dispute  arose 
respecting  the  identity  of  the  saint’s 
bones  ;  and  the  monks  of  Glastonbury, 
where  Dunstan  had  been  educated,  claim¬ 
ed  the  honour  of  possessing  his  remains. 
At  length,  in  order  to  destroy  such  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  moreover  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  votive  offerings  at  the  shrine  which 
his  devotees  had  erected  in  Glastonbury, 
and  by  which,  perhaps,  those  ‘‘  of  like 
occupation”  at  Canterbury  thought  their 
craft  endangered,  a  diligent  search  was 
instituted,  the  holy  relics  happily  dis¬ 
covered,  and  an  injunction  obtained  to 
prohibit  all  future  claims  to  the  possession 
of  so  sacred  and  valuable  a  treasure.  But 
the  principal  boast  and  glory  of  this 
church  for  ages,  was  the  famous  shrine  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  denominated  by  Mr. 
Gosling,  the  pope's  mjartyr ,  as  he  not  un¬ 
aptly  called  St.  Dunstan,  the  pope's  apos¬ 
tle  !  The  spot  on  which  Becket  was  as¬ 
sassinated,  is  exactly  pointed  out  on  the 
north  side  of  the  western  cross-aisle,  near 
the  door  of  the  c'oisters,  by  which  the 
archbishop  was  accustomed  to  pass  from 
his  palace  to  the  choir.  The  concourse 
of  devout  persons  continually  resorting 
to  this  shrine  was  so  great,  that  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  found  insufficient  to  af- 
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ford  a  ready  admittance  to  them,  and  a 
new  entrance  was  accordingly  made,  ex¬ 
pressly  for  their  convenience  ;  not  less 
than  200,000  pilgrims  having  bent  the 
knee  at  this  celebrated  shrine  in  one  year, 
when  in  the  height  of  its  renown.  The 
learned  Erasmus  has  recorded  an  account 
of  the  riches  and  magnificence  which 
were  lavished  upon  it.  “  A  coffin,”  says 
he,  “  of  wood,  which  covered  a  coffin  of 
gold,  was  drawn  up  by  ropes  and  pul¬ 
leys,  and  discovered  an  invaluable  trea¬ 
sure  ;  gold  was  the  meanest  ornament  to 
be  seen  there ;  every  part  shone  and  glit¬ 
tered  with  the  rarest  and  most  costly 
jewels,  of  extraordinary  size  and  value ; 
some  were  larger  than  the  egg  of  a 
goose  !”  Viewing  this  gorgeous  monu¬ 
ment  the  poet  might  with  great  propriety 
exclaim — 

“  Thou  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die.” 

However,  in  process  of  time,  all  this 
magnificence  was  doomed  to  destruction  ; 
the  treasures,  which  superstition  had 
heaped  together,  were  seized  by  rapacity, 
and  the  thoughtless  multitude  readily  as¬ 
sisted  in  violating  the  sepulchre  and 
burning  the  corpse  of  him  whom  they 
had  lately  worshipped  as  a  saint ;  con¬ 
firming  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that, 
“  popular  applause  is  lighter  than  a  fea¬ 
ther  or  a  bubble,  and  less  substantial 
than  a  dream  !”  But  the  loss  of  the 
shrine  was  not  the  only  injury  which  this 
church  was  destined  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  reformers.  One  of  the  most  splendid 
ornaments  of  the  building,  a  painted 
glass  window  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
was  destroyed  by  the  puritans  in  the  civil 
wars,  with  as  much  holy  zeal  as  was 
evinced  by  those  who  had  ransacked  the 
tomb  of  Becket.  An  account  of  the  pious 
labours  of  those  modern  Vandals  was  pre¬ 
served  by  one  of  their  fraternity,  Richard 
Culmer,  who  himself  assisted  in  that 
notable  undertaking,  and  calls  his  rela¬ 
tion  of  it  “  a  merry  narrative .”  “  The 

commissioners,”  says  he,  “  fell  presently 
to  work  on  the  great  idolatrous  window 
on  the  left  hand  as  you  go  up  into  the 
choir,  for  which  window  (some  affirm) 
many  thousand  pounds  have  been  offered 
by  outlandish  papists.  In  that  window 
was  the  picture  of  God  the  Father  and  of 
Christ,  besides  a  large  crucifix,  and  the 
picture  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of 
a  dove,  and  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  and 
in  that  window  were  seven  large  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  seven  glorious 
appearances ;  as  of  angels  lifting  her  into 
heaven,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
under  her  feet ;  and  every  picture  had  an 
inscription  beginning  with  Gaude ,  Ma¬ 


ria ,  &c.  There  were  also  many  other 
pictures  of  popish  saints,  as  of  St. 
George,  &c. ;  but  their  prime  saint, 
archbishop  Becket,  was  most  rarely  pic¬ 
tured  with  cope,  rochet,  mitre,  crosier, 
and  in  pontificalibus,  &c.”  He  adds, 
“  A  minister  was  on  the  top  of  the  city 
ladder,  near  sixty  steps  high,  with  a  pike 
in  his  hand,  rattling  down  proud  Bech¬ 
et's  glassy  bones ,  when  others  then  pre¬ 
sent  would  not  venture  so  high.”  But 
there  was  one  circumstance  attending  the 
transaction,  which  pious  Mr.  Culmer  has 
not  thought  proper  to  insert  in  his  merry 
narrative ,  namely,  that  whilst  the  godly 
minister,  whose  zeal  he  has  been  pleased 
to  record  and  commend,  was  so  employed, 
a  townsman  among  the  surrounding  spec¬ 
tators  asked  him  what  he  was  about ;  “  I 
am  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord,”  said 
the  fanatic,  “  Then,”  rejoined  the  other, 
“if  it  please  the  Lord  I  will  help  thee,” 
andtimmediately  threw  a  large  stone  with  so 
much  good  w  ill’that  it  knocked  the  Saint  off 
the  ladder,  and  nearly  beat  his  brains  out. 
There  are  still  remaining  in  some  of  the 
windows,  the  figures  of  king  Edward  IV. 
and  his  queen,  prince  Edward,  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  and  three  princesses  ;  but 
the  dates,  legends,  and  inscriptions,  have 
all  been  defaced.  The  east  end  of  the 
choir  terminates  with  a  window  opening 
into  that  part  of  the  building  called 
Becket’s  crown,  where  the  high  altar 
formerly  stood,  and  in  which  is  still  re¬ 
maining  the  archiepiscopal  chair,  or  seat, 
of  grey  marble.  The  monuments  in  the 
cathedral  are  numerous  :  many  of  them 
interesting  from  their  antiquity,  few  from 
their  elegance  of  design,  but  some  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  persons  to  whose  memory 
they  were  erected.  Amongst  them,  those 
of  king  Henry  IV.  and  his  queen  Joan, 
whose  effigies  are  recumbent  under  a  ca¬ 
nopy  adorned  with  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  France,  Navarre,  &c.  ;  and 
near  the  monument  is  a  small  chapel  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  performance”  of  the 
masses  of  requiem ,  There  is  also  a  mag¬ 
nificent  memorial  which  was  erected  in 
memory  of  Edward,  commonly  called 
the  Black  Prince,  with  his  figure  of 
brass  or  copper  gilt,  in  armour,  and  with 
an  abacus ,  or  cap  of  state,  surrounded  with 
a  coronet  or  circle  of  gold,  once  orna¬ 
mented  with  precious  stones.  His  head 
rests  on  a  helmet,  and  above  are  sus¬ 
pended  gauntlets  ornamented  with  his 
coat  of  arms,  and  quilted  with  fine  cot¬ 
ton,  but  much  decayed  and  most  dis¬ 
mally  soiled  by  time  and  dust.  The 
scabbard  of  his  sword  (which  latter  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  away  by  Oliver 
Cromwell)  is  still  remaining,  and  also 
his  shield,  which  has  handles  affixed  to 
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it,  and  is  hung  up  near  the  tomb.  The 
cloisters  adjoining  the  cathedral  north¬ 
ward,  deserve  the  notice  of  visitors,  and 
on  the  same  side  of  the  church  is  a  very 
curious  specimen  of  ancient  Saxon  archi¬ 
tecture,  in  the  remains  of  the  entrance 
into  the  Domus  Hospitium,  or  apart¬ 
ment  formerly  designed  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  poor  pilgrims  who  stood  in  need 
ol  the  hospitality  of  the  monks.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  objects  of  at¬ 
tention  here,  is  the  French  church,  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  use  of  Protestant  refu¬ 
gees  of  that  nation,  and  formed  of  the 
crypt  under  the  cathedral.  It  is  probably 
of  higher  antiquity  than  the  superstruc¬ 
ture,  and  Mr.  Gosling  supposes,  from 
the  style  of  architecture  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  it  is  coeval  with  the 
reign  of  Alfred  ;  having  escaped  the  de¬ 
structive  effects  of  fire,  by  which  the 
main  body  of  the  edifice  has,  at  different 
times,  repeatedly  suffered.  The  build¬ 
ing  as  it  stands  at  present,  was  begun 
about  the  year  1174,  but  not  completed 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  picture  to  the 
mind  any  edifice  more  venerable  in  its 
appearance  than  this  magnificent  fabric  ; 
and  as  there  is  no  visitor  who  can  ex¬ 
amine  Canterbury  Cathedral  without  ad¬ 
miration,  so  there  are  fewr  who  will  leave 
it  without  reluctance  ;  although  new  and 
interesting  objects  solicit  notice,  we  still 
cling  with  fond  attachment  to  the  sacred 
spot,  and  when  at  length  compelled  to 
proceed,  cast  “  many  a  longing  linger¬ 
ing  look  behind.” 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
ALL  NATIONS. 

No.  VII. 

THE  PORTUGUESE. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  earnest  application  received  by  our 
government  from  Donna  Isabella  Maria , 
princess  regent  of  Portugal ,  claiming  his 
majesty’s  aid  against  any  hostile  aggres¬ 
sion  from  Spain — the  immediate  assist¬ 
ance  granted  by  the  British  senate — and 
the  instant  departure  of  the  troops  for 
actual  service — have  greatly  excited  pub¬ 
lic  attention  ;  and  I  therefore  presume 
the  following  sketches  of  the  manners, 
habits,  and  customs  of  the  Portuguese 
will  prove  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Mirror  :  — 

The  Portuguese  were  formerly  possessed 
of  considerable  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  knew  more  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  Indolence  and  luxury,  the  sure 
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precursors  of  decay,  have  however  effected 
a  wonderful  alteration  in  their  character, 
and  could  a  person  who  had  lived  two 
hundred  years  ago  but  witness  their  pre¬ 
sent  condition,  he  would  scarcely  believe 
them  to  be  the  same  people. 

The  nobility  are  called  dons ,  and  the 
inferior  nobility  or  gentry,  hidalgos  ;  of 
the  former  a  very  unfavourable  account 
is  given  in  the  Sketches  of  Portuguese 
Life ,  Manners ,  <£c.,  where  it  is  stated 
that  they  often  keep  fifty  or  sixty  re¬ 
tainers,  by  whose  assistance  they  way¬ 
lay,  rob,  or  assassinate  any  person  who 
may  have  incurred  their  displeasure.  Our 
author  relates  the  following  as  a  fact : — 
“  A  Belgian  gentleman,  on  coming  from 
the*  opera,  in  1800,  was  pursued  by  a 
gang  of  these  heroes  ;  but  screening  him¬ 
self  suddenly  in  a  part  of  the  arch  near 
Isidro’s  eating-house,  they  passed  the 
place  of  his  concealment.  Failing  in 
their  attempt  to  catch  him,  they  were 
bitterly  upbraided  and  abused  by  one  of 
the  party  ;  and  he  heard  the  others  an¬ 
swer,  4  It  is  not  our  fault  if  he  escaped ; 
your  excellency  must  have  seen  that  we 
were  close  upon  his  heels ;  but  he  has 
disappeared  Nossa  Senora  (our  lady) 
knows  where.’  ” 

The  little  care  taken  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  nobility  is  truly 
lamentable.  Instead  of  their  time  being 
usefully  employed  in  pursuits  that  tend 
to  improve  the  mind,  it  is  wasted  in 
lounging  about  with  a  set  of  u  worthless 
wretches  in  the  stables,  tossing  up  cop¬ 
pers  with  them  in  the  court-yard,  playing 
at  bisca  (a  game  at  cards,)  with  them  on 
the  flights  of  steps,  and  learning  to 
smoke  cigars  in  a  knowing  style,  with  a 
whip  in  the  other  hand,  and  the  hat,  with 
the  true  bravo  air,  cocked  up  on  one  side. 
They  also  frequent  the  riding-house,  if 
that  name  may  be  given  to  a  place  in 
which  they  are  taught  to  sit  as  upright  as 
a  poker,  not  on  a  saddle,  but  in  a  box, 
out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  thrown. 
Yet  when  securely  packed  in  these  wooden 
cases,  the  proudest  cavalier  of  Portugal 
never  dare  to  attempt  the  mighty  hazard 
of  a  leap.”  —  Sketches  of  Portuguese 
Life ,  Manners ,  <|-c.  The  hidalgos  in 
the  evening,  principally  amuse  themselves 
with  gambling,  which  is  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  ;  and  their  games  consist 
chiefly  of  rondo  and  loto.  The  estab¬ 
lished  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
but  by  the  new  Constitution,  other  beliefs 
are  tolerated. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  referred 
to,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Intrudo,  or  Carnival  —  u  which  lasts 
for  about  a  fortnight  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Lent.  In  the  higher  classes 
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there  is,  on  these  occasions,  much  gaiety, 
dancing,  and  playing  at  round  games ; 
hut  with  the  exception  of  a  few  masks, 
who  chance  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
soiree,  nothing  particular  distinguishes 
it  as  a  season  of  merriment.  These  masks 
are  more  calculated  to  create  gloom  than 
to  excite  gaiety,  for  they  stalk  awkwardly 
into  the  room  without  even  an  attempt, 
however  wretched,  to  support  the  cha¬ 
racter  they  have  assumed ;  and  if  any 
children  be  present,  they  are  sure  to  get 
pulled  to  pieces,  for  children  instead  of 
being  sent  early  and  wholesomely  to  bed 
as  in  England,  are  initiated  into  company 
at  the  most  tender  age,  are  taught  to  play 
at  rondo,  to  enter  into  every  conversation, 
and  to  do  in  every  respect  as  full  grown 
people.  The  consequence  is,  that  both 
girls  and  boys  have  the  most  pale,  meagre, 
vigil-like  aspects  imaginable.  In  the 
middling  classes,  the  frolics  of  the  car¬ 
nival  consist  in  throwing  hair  powder  and 
water  in  each  other’s  faces  and  over  their 
clothes  ;  and  pelting  the  passengers  with 
oranges,  lemons,  eggs,  and  many  other 
missiles,  besides  throwing  buckets  of  water 
on  them.  Ladies  are  not  unfrequently 
seen  hiding  behind  a  balcony  or  window 
shutter,  with  a  huge  syringe  ill  their 
hands,  watching  the  approach  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  may  be  coming  along  the 
street,  in  order  to  squirt  its  contents  into 
his  eyes.  Many  provide  themselves  with 
small  bottles  made  of  India  rubber,  hav¬ 
ing  an  ivory  pipe  at  the  end,  which,  when 
the  bottle  is  squeezed,  projects  the  water 
Contained  in  it  to  a  great  distance. 
Amongst  the  rabble  there  is  no  low  con¬ 
trivance  left  untried,  in  order  to  vex  and 
plague  each  other  ;  and  this  is  what  they 
consider  as  admirable  sport.  A  black¬ 
guard  boy  will  be  seen  with  a  long  hollow 
cane  in  his  hand,  filled  with  hair  powder, 
walking  behind  some  poor  peasant  woman 
with  a  basket  of  fruit  on  her  head,  then 
tapping  her  on  the  shoulder  with  one  end 
of  the  cane,  to  make  her  look  round,  and 
applying  his  mouth  to  the  other,  he  blows 
its  contents  into  her  face  and  eyes,  giving 
her  a  most  sepulchral  look,  which  excites 
the  merriment  of  every  one  but  herself. 
Other  fellows  have  a  stuffed  glove  smear¬ 
ed  over  with  grease  and  chimney-black, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  with  which 
they  tickle  the  ears  of  passengers  who,  if 
they  happen  to  look  round,  receive  from 
it  a  slap  in  the  face.  A  circumstance 
which  happens  to  almost  every  person  who 
dares  to  walk  the  streets  on  the  three  last 
days  of  the  Intrude,  is  having  a  long  cut 
paper  tail  hooked  on  to  his  dress  behind, 
which  is  no  sooner  done  than  a  cry  of 
u  rabo  leve  ”  u  he  has  a  tail,”  is  set  up 
on  all  sides,  and  will  follow  him  every¬ 


where,  until  he  becomes  aware  of  the 
cause  of  it.  Another  common  trick  is  to 
cut  out  of  a  piece  of  old  hat  the  figure  of 
an  ass  with  very  long  ears,  which  being 
rubbed  over  with  whiting  and  slapped 
upon  a  man’s  back,  leaves  a  good  and 
distinct  asinine  impression,  and  never 
fails  to  excite  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  bearer.  At  S.  Ubes,  the 
quantity  of  oranges  scattered  about  the 
streets  on  these  occasions  by  being  thrown 
at  people,  would  suffice  at  least  to  load 
five  or  six  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen. 
The  bull-fights  of  the  Portuguese  arc 
well  known,  and  their  barbarity  and 
cruelty  to  the  poor  animals  are  most 
abominable  ;  possessing  not  the  slightest 
spark  of  that  courage  which  characterized 
the  bull-fighters  of  the  olden  time. 

Dancing  is  much  in  vogue  among  these 
people  ;  but  as  in  England,  the  country 
dances  have  given  precedence  to  quad¬ 
rilles.  The  superstition  of  the  Portuguese 
is  proverbial ;  omens,  lurky  and  unlucky 
days  are  universally  believed  in  ;  and  it 
is  even  said  that  the  carriers  refrain  from 
greasing  the  wheels  of  their  vehicles,  in 
order  that  their  creaking  noise  may  keep 
off  the  evil  spirits  from  man  and  beast. 

u  The  Portuguese  are  a  commercial 
people,  and  in  general,  (says  Jacob  Brito,) 
better  turned  for  trade  than  the  Spaniards; 
and  in  their  harbours  you  constantly  see 
a  great  number  of  foreign  ships,  particu¬ 
larly  English,  who  carry  on  a  great  trade 
with  them  ;  and  a  considerable  number 
of  English  merchants  are  settled  in  the 
country,  and  enjoy  several  privileges. 
Business  is  generally  transacted  in  this 
country  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
and  noon  is  the  time  of  rest,  as  is  usual 
in  other  warm  climates.” — Mavor's  Uni¬ 
versal  History. 

The  music  which  the  Portuguese  play, 
on  their  wire- strung  guitar,  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  of  waltzes,  landums,  and  the  ac¬ 
companiments  of  their  modinhas.  The 
waltzes  are  chiefly  of  their  own  compo¬ 
sition,  and  are  generally  very  pretty,  and 
strongly  tinged  with  the  national  lan¬ 
guishing  expression.  The  landums  are 
more  particularly  Portuguese  than  any 
other  music.  Their  guitar  seems  made 
for  this  sort  of  music.  To  be  well  played, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  two 
instruments,  one  of  which  plays  merely 
the  motivo  or  thema,  which  is  a  beautiful 
and  simple  species  of  arpeggio,  whilst 
the  other  improvisoes  the  most  delightful 
airs  upon  it.  In  these,  full  scope  is  given 
to  the  most  musical  and  richest  imagina¬ 
tion  possible,  and  they  are  occasionally 
accompanied  by  the  voice ;  in  which  case 
it  is  usual  for  the  words  also  to  be  impro- 
visoed.  This  kind  of  music  is  always  of 
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an  amorous  melancholy  nature ;  to  such 
a  degree  indeed,  that  I  have  seen  it  draw 
tears  from  those  hearers,  whose  hearts 
were  at  all  tender,  or  who  found  in  the 
words  of  the  musician  something  analo¬ 
gous  with  their  own  situation. 

Their  treatment  of  animals  is  very  bar¬ 
barous,  for  they  never  permit  them  to  lie 
down,  the  halter  being  shortened  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  so  doing.  The  uncleanliness 
of  these  people  exceeds  all  description  ; 
Mrs.  Baillie,  speaking  of  Lisbon,  says, 
u  You  are  suffocated  by  the  steams  of 
fried  fish,  rancid  oil,  garlic,  & c.,  at  every 
turn,  mingled  with  the  foetid  effluvia  of 
decayed  vegetables,  stale  provisions,  and 
other  horrors,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mention.  Wretches,  of  a  lower  and 
more  squalid  appearance  than  the  most 
sordid  denizens  of  St.  Giles’s,  lie  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sun,  near  the  heaps  of  impu¬ 
rity  collected  at  the  doors,  while  young 
women  hang  far  out  of  the  windows  above, 
at  if  they  were  trying  purposely  to  inhale 
the  pestilence  which  contaminates  the  air 
beneath.  Men  and  women,  children,  and 
pigs,  dogs,  cats,  goats,  diseased  poultry, 
and  skeleton  hogs,  all  mingle  together  in 
loving  fellowship,  each  equally  enjoying 
what  seems  to  be  their  mutual  element — 
dirt  !” 

Nevertheless,  the  Portuguese  are  a 
charitable  people,  though  in  a  small  way. 
In  the  course  of  tile  day  they  give  to  a 
number  of  beggars ;  the  gift  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  five  reis  bit,  which  is  rather 
less  than  a  halfpenny.  If,  however,  they 
are  not  inclined  to  give  anything,  their 
manner  is  exceedingly  humane  towards 
the  petitioner,  and  calculated  to  reconcile 
him  to  his  disappointment,  as  they  move 
their  hats,  saying,  44  God  favour  you, 
my  brother,”  upon  which  the  beggar  re¬ 
plies,  44  Be  it  for  the  love  of  God,”  and 
continues  his  way.  The  Portuguese  are 
by  no  means  susceptible  of  cold,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  keep  any  fires  in  the 
winter,  however  severe  the  weather  may 
be.  They  are  very  civil  to  strangers, 
and  it  is  stated  that  they  will  pardon  in  a 
foreigner  what  nothing  less  than  life  can 
atone  for  in  a  native. 

Very  little  ceremony  is  used  at  the  fu¬ 
nerals  of  the  Portuguese,  as  appears  by 
the  following  extract  from  A  Campaign 
in  Portugal : — “  The  corpse  was  laid  on 
the  back,  with  hands  crossed,  and  tied 
together;  the  face  quite  exposed;  the 
body  (overspread  with  nothing  but  a 
shroud)  was  carried  on  an  open  bier  with 
a  sort  of  tester,  and  thrown  into  a  hole, 
like  a  dead  dog.  Instead  of  any  solem¬ 
nity  at  the  moment  of  interment,  the 
fellows  around  were  in  argumentative 
conversation ;  and  one  of  them  j  umped 


into  the  grave  which  wus  but  just  deep 
enough  to  bury  the  deceased,  covered  the 
face  with  a  cloth,  and  began  filling  up 
the  hole  with  the  sculls  and  bones  which 
were  torn  up  in  digging  it.” 

u  The  Portuguese  (says  a  modern 
writer)  observe  many  little  customs,  tri¬ 
fling  in  themselves,  but  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  tendency  to  devotion,  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  For  instance,  in  the  morning 
early,  just  as  day  begins  to  peep,  the 
bells  toll  three  distinct  strokes,  which  in 
the  convents  are  a  summons  to  matins ; 
and  labourers  on  their  way  to  their  occu¬ 
pations  invariabiy  uncover  themselves  at 
this  signal,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  their  breasts,  and  then  pour  forth  a 
brief  but  earnest  prayer.  At  mid-day, 
the  same  signal  is  given ;  and  people  of 
all  classes  in  the  streets  uncover  them¬ 
selves,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
pray.  The  same  custom  is  observed  also 
at  sun-set,  when  thanksgivings  are  offer¬ 
ed  up  for  preservation  during  the  day. 
However  interesting  the  conversation  in 
which  they  may  have  been  engaged,  it  is 
immediately  suspended  at  this  invitation 
to  prayer.”  The  author  of  Sketches  of 
Portuguese  Life ,  Manners ,  <$£C.  relates 
a  very  curious  custom  of  these  people. 
u  If  you  chance  to  sneeze  in  the  street, 
whilst  passing  several  persons  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  conversation,  you  will  observe 
them  all  move  their  hats  to  you,  accom¬ 
panying  this  civility  with  4  Dominus 
tecum'  In  a  room  full  of  company,  if 
one  person  sneezes,  all  the  rest  make  him 
a  profound  inclination,  and  exclaim  as 
above.  I  happened  to  be  one  day  in  the 
college  of  nobles,  at  the  time  when  the 
studies  in  mathematics  were  going  on. 
There  were,  I  suppose,  about  eighty 
students  present,  and  the  professor  hap¬ 
pening  to  sneeze,  all  these  gentlemen  rose 
up  and  bowed  to  him  with  respectful 
4  vivas.'  If,  however,  the  sneeze  imme¬ 
diately  follows  a  pinch  of  snuff,  a  differ¬ 
ence  is  made,  as  no  compliment  is  then 
required  ;  and  to  prevent  it,  the  snuff- 
taker  exclaims,  after  his  first  sneeze, 

4  Take  no  notice  of  it,  it  is  snuff';’  after 
which  he  might  sneeze  his  nose  off  with¬ 
out  being  saluted.” 

The  men  are  tall,  and  well  proportion¬ 
ed,  and  naturally  of  a  grave  disposition  ; 
and  the  females  are  very  beautiful,  with 
black  sparkling  eyes,  and  complexions 
approaching  the  olive  hue.  Their  beauty 
is  however  of  but  short  duration,  and  the 
paints  and  washes  which  they  use  in 
much  profusion,  tend  rather  to  disfigure 
those  charms  they  are  so  anxious  to  pre¬ 
serve.  When  they  walk  out,  they  wear 
long  veils,  which  cover  their  heads,  but 
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leave  their  engaging  countenances  open 
to  the  gaze  of  the  passenger.  They  are 
very  agreeable  companions,  full  of  life 
and  spirit,  but  their  conduct  will  not  bear 
the  strictest  examination  as  to  propriety. 
Spectacles  are  much  worn  both  by  men 
and  women,  “  not  so  much  to  aid  their 
sight,  as  to  denote  their  wisdom  and 
gravity.”  The  females  wear  their  hair 
in  beautiful  long  ringlets,  which  they  or- 
nament  with  jewels,  artificial  flowers,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
Portuguese,  they  are  said  to  be  of  a 
proud,  treacherous,  and  vindictive  dis¬ 
position,  but  charitable,  generous,  apd 
in  some  cases,  brave  to  an  extreme. 
They  are  very  witty  in  conversation,  but 
indolent,  “  and  so  fond  of  luxury,  that 
they  spend  all  their  wealth  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  foreign  merchandize.”  The  hor¬ 
rid  crime  of  drunkenness  is  held  in  ab¬ 
horrence  by  the  Portuguese,  and  it  is 
stated  by  an  author  of  repute,  that  they 
sometimes  abstain  from  wine  for  a  month 
together.  The  most  reproachful  epithet 
you  can  bestow  on  a  man  in  Portugal  is 
Bebida  Engleza ,  English  sot. 

W.  C— y. 


CASTLES. 

British — -Anglo-Saxon — Danish  —  Nor¬ 
man  —  Border  Mansions  Round 
Towers,  Qe. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

British  Castles. —  Gildas  mentions 
strong,  fortified,  very  tall  houses,  built 
upon  the  top  of  a  hill  or  mount ;  and 
Nennius,  arces ,  with  gates  and  castles, 
both  of  brick  and  stone.  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare  discriminates  two  styles,  th e  first, 
a  steep  hill  terraced,  with  excavations, 
surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  loose  stones 
on  the  top  ;  the  second  style ,  consists  of 
stones  cemented  by  mortar  ;  also  on  an 
eminent  situation,  generally  an  outwork, 
and  an  artificial  mount  of  earth  for  a  cita¬ 
del.  The  finest  specimen  we  have  is 
Trer  Caeri ,  or  the  town  of  Fortresses, 
in  Caernarvonshire,  near  Nant-y-Gwyr - 
theyn ,  or  Vortigern’s  valley,  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  retreat  of  that  prince. 

Anglo-Saxon  Castles.  —  Asser, 
contemporary  with  Alfred,  says  that  this 
king  made  a  castle  at  Athelney  ;  and 
Wallingfold  calls  it  munitiorem  arcem. 
It  is  now  Borough-bridge :  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  is  a  river ;  for  says  Asser  Mene- 
vensis  unless  water  were  near  a  castle,  it 
was  not  deemed  tenable.  The  keeps 
stood  on  the  wall  of  the  castle  area. 
Coningsborough  in  Yorkshire,  once  be¬ 
longed  to  Harold,  and  a  royal  British 


city,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Keep.  It  is  a  lofty  round  tower, 
divided  and  strengthened  by  six  great 
square  buttresses,  so  expanding  as  to 
give  greater  strength  to  the  base.  The 
ascent  to  the  door  a  great  height  from  the 
bottom,  is  direct  by  a  steep  flight  of  stone 
steps.  The  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the 
door,  and  in  the  middle  is  a  hole  opening 
into  a  dungeon  of  vast  depth  ;  and  at  the 
bottom  is  a  well.  Above,  were  two  other 
floors  ;  to  each  a  fire-place,  and  the  chim¬ 
ney  pieces  supported  by  capitals,  yet  re¬ 
main.  A  gallery  within  the  wall,  runs 
round  the  building.  Corfe  and  Sturmin- 
ster  were  likewise  Anglo-Saxon  palaces. 

Danish  Castles. — These  are  round 
keeps  upon  conical  hills  like  the  British. 
Dr.  Ledwick  says,  the  Danish  forts  were 
of  clay,  lime,  or  stone.  The  fossatum 
was  generally  a  conical  rising  ground. 
The  first  intrenchment  was  made  on  the 
top,  and  the  earth  thrown  round  the  hill. 
Mallet  says,  their  fortresses  were  only 
rude  castles,  situate  on  the  summits  of 
rocks,  and  rendered  inaccessible  by  thick 
mis-shapen  walls  which  run  winding 
round  them,  in  which  they  secured  the 
women,  children,  &c. 

Norman  Castles.  —  The  simple 
rude  tower  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is,  besides 
interior  additions,  enlarged  into  a  gun- 
dulf  keep,  i.  e,  a  resemblance  of  that  of 
Rochester.  This  keep  is  an  interesting 
model  of  fabrics  of  the  sort. 

Entrance.  The  Norman  castle  was  en¬ 
tered  by  a  grand  staircase,  which  went 
partly  round  two  of  the  outside  fronts  of 
the  castle,  and  ended  in  a  grand  portal, 
before  which  was  a  drawbridge.  To  enter, 
the  following  progress  was  indispensable  : 
First  you  passed  the  drawbridge,  and  a 
gate  about  the  middle  of  the  staircase,  to 
arrive  at  the  portal.  Secondly,  upon 
arriving  there  you  found  it  merely  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  small  annexed  tower  ;  the 
whole  of  which  latter  might  be  demolished 
without  injury  to  the  body  of  the  castle. 
Thirdly,  within  this  tower  was  a  sort  of 
vestibule,  from  which  was  a  second  en¬ 
trance  (the  real  entrance  of  the  keep) 
through  a  second  portal,  placed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  The  first  and  se¬ 
cond  portals  were  each  defended  by  a 
portcullis  and  pair  of  gates,  so  that  there 
were  three  strong  gates  to  be  forced,  and 
two  portcullises  to  be  destroyed,  before 
eVen  this  entrance  could  be  gained.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  only  entrance  was  a  small 
sally-port  ascended  only  by  a  movable 
ladder,  which  had  no  communication 
with  the  floor  above,  but  by  a  small 
winding  staircase,  which  one  man  could 
easily  defend,  from  its  narrowness  and 
form. 
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Ground  floor.  No  windows  at  all ; 
and  very  few  loop  holes. 

First  floor.  No  windows  within  the 
tower  itself,  only  loop  holes. 

Second  floor.  Windows  so  high,  that 
no  weapon  could  be  shot  into  the  room  to 
do  mischief. 

Third  floor.  Here  were  the  rooms  of 
state. 

The  lower  apartments  were  destined 
£>r  the  stores. 

The  dungeon  was  descended  by  a  steep 
narrow  staircase  from  the  ground  floor  of 
the  great  tower.  It  had  no  windows,  and 
the  only  cavity  for  admitting  air  was  a 
trap-door  in  the  vestibule.  A  gutter 
carried  off  the  water  from  the  floor,  which 
is  made  sloping  to  it. 

T welfth  century.  The  usual  attack  of 
castles  was  by  mining,  and  assailants 
working  below  in  the  ditch  upon  the  wall 
by  pick-axes,  under  the  protection  of 
others,  covering  the  operators  with  shields, 
and  archers  shootting  at  the  besieged  upon 
the  walls.  To  impede  these  an  improve¬ 
ment  was  introduced,  that  of  enlarging 
the  base.  An  old  poem  of  this  age  says, 
they  consist  of  a  ditch  or  moat ;  the  bar¬ 
bicans,  or  watch  towers  upon  the  outer 
walls,  the  outer  baily  or  yard,  then  the 
building  with  the  hall,  kitchen,  &c. ;  the 
inner  baily  or  court,  the  keep  or  high 
tower,  with  its  well,  dungeon,  and  evi¬ 
dence  or  muniment  room  ;  terras  walk 
going  round  the  building;  among  the 
most  common  appendages,  a  straight 
bowling  alley. 

Hitherto  the  test  of  castles  is  reduced 
to  a  simple  standard  ;  the  lofty  command¬ 
ing  character  of  the  keep,  and  the  mere 
addition  of  low  walls  and  buildings. 

Thirteenth  century.  The  Normans, 
says  Strutt,  defended  the  base  court  from 
the  keep  ;  but  a  defence  from  many  towers 
must  be  better  than  from  one.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  1190,  towers  are  ordered  to  be 
annexed  to  the  walls  of  Paris ;  and  in 
1241  lofty  towers  and  double  walls  occur. 
The  garrison,  after  defending  the  walls, 
upon  their  demolition  fled  to  the  keep. 
To  augment  the  fortifications,  therefore, 
so  that  various  towers  became  keeps,  was, 
in  fact,  a  desideratum.  Accordingly,  in 
this  century  keeps  were  surrounded  with 
a  court  of  high  walls,  furnished  with  an¬ 
gular  towers. 

Fourteenth  century.  In  this  era  three 
styles  appear.  1st  the  quadrangular  ; 
2nd  the  rounded ;  the  castellated  man¬ 
sion.  The  first  style  is  a  square  court 
with  angular  towers  and  machicollated 
gateways,  sometimes  flanked  by  slender 
round  towers.  Thus  Lumley  built  in 
1389,  Hilton,  Bodenham,  and  others. 
The  second  style  consists  of  low  round 


keeps,  semi-circular-  walls,  and  round 
towers.  Of  the  third  style,  or  castellated 
mansions  soon. 

Fifteenth  century.  The  general  cha¬ 
racteristic  is  lightness,  slender  machicol¬ 
lated  towers.  S'o  Caistor  in  Norfolk ; 
but  most  edifices  of  this  era  are  : — 

Castellated  Mansions _ Edward 

III.  completed  the  idea  of  the  palace, 
and  that  of  the  mere  castle  began  to  be 
lost.  Soon  afterwards  succeeded  the  spa¬ 
cious  hospitable  mansion,  embattled  only 
for  ornament,  and  containing  vast  combi¬ 
nations  of  ill-matched  rooms,  as  if  they 
had  been  made  at  various  times.  In  the 
illuminated  Froissart,  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  are  numerous  representations  of 
the  first  castellated  mansions.  They  have 
a  mixed  character  of  a  keep  and  house ; 
have  angular  demi-towers  square,  the 
faces  diagonal  to  the  building,  and  differ 
from  the  castle  in  having  pine-end  roofs. 
They  stand  within  a  moat,  and  have 
towered  gateways.  Hurstmonceaux  in 
Sussex,  built  temp.  Hen.  VI.  is  a  com¬ 
plete  representation  of  a  castellated  man¬ 
sion,  full  of  turrets  and  ornamented  win¬ 
dow's  and  pinnacles. 

Sixteenth  century.  The  castle  adapted 
to  residence  and  war  occurs  at  Thornbury 
in  Gloucestershire,  built  by  Edward  duke 
of  Buckingham,  beheaded  by  Henry VII I. 
The  range  of  apartments  is  affixed  to  a 
strong  tower,  at  one  end,  which  flanks 
and  protects  them.  Before  these  can  be 
reached  a  large  court  filled  with  barracks 
and  loop-holes  must  be  carried. 

Border  Mansions.  —  These  were 
very  curious  buildings  having  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  church,  house,  and  castle, 
united  in  one.  Mortham  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men.  It  assimilates  a  church  with  tran- 
seps  and  tower  in  the  centre,  but  has  not 
arched  windows.  It  is  enclosed  by  an 
embattled  wall  for  the  nocturnal  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  cattle. 

The  idea  of  Julius  Caesar’s  building 
round  towers  out  of  vanity,  in  denota¬ 
tion  of  conquest,  certainly  prevailed  in 
the  middle  ages,  from  whence  they  deno¬ 
minated  towers  of  this  fashion.  Juliet’s, 
a  maiden  tower,  about  which  term  there 
has  been  much  dispute,  merely  meant 
one  which  had  never  been  taken,  as  a 
maiden  oak  means  one  which  has  never 
been  cut.  J.  G.  S. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  Georgian  planet  was  discovered  by 
JDr.  Herschel  in  the  year  1781 ;  the  planet 
Juno  in  1804,  by  Harding;  and  the 
planet  Vesta  by  Olbers,  in  1807-  —Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  united,  May  1,  1707- 
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• — The  first  health  was  drank  in  the  reign 
of  king  Vortigern. — Clocks  and  watches 
were  unknown  to  the  Romans. — Phidias, 
Lysippus,  and  Myron,  according  to  Pliny, 
were  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  among 
the  ancients.  Hawking  was  not  known 
in  England  until  the  days  of  Ethelbert. 
— The  Romans  entirely  left  England  in 
the  year  a.  d.  448,  after  having  it  in  their 
possession  for  near  400  years. — Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  imprisoned  in  Carlisle 
Castle,  1568. — The  twopenny  post-office 
established  in  1683.  —  Spring  pocket- 
watches  invented  by  Dr.  Hook,  in  1658. 

• — Windmills  invented,  1299. — The  order 
of  the  garter  instituted  in  1350,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  III — Cannon  first  used  in  battle, 
1535. — Dissection  first  practised  on  an 
animal  by  Democritus. — The  mariners’ 
compass  invented,  1302 — The  famous 
Chinese  wall  built,  b.  c.  213  years. — The 
first  English  bible  printed  in  1530. — ■ 
Hats  were  not  known  before  the  year 
1449.- — The  Habeas  Corpus  act  passed 
in  the  yezr  1679. — Crassus,  grandfather 
of  the  triumvir,  never  laughed.  Stereo¬ 
type  printing  was  adopted  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge  in  1804,  and  by  the 

University  of  Oxford  in  1 805 _ Calderon 

was  the  first  dramatic  author  of  note  in 
Spain,  as  Shakspeare  was  in  England. — • 
In  the  library  of  Brazen -Nose  College, 
Oxford,  is  preserved  a  portrait  of  John 
Middleton,  an  English  giant,  who  was 
born  in  1577  ;  his  height  was  nine  feet 
seven  inches,  which  is  nearly  the  height 
of  Goliah. — The  beautiful  temple  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  at  Athens,  is  now  converted  into  a 
Turkish  mosque. — The  eldest  son  of  the 
king  of  Spain  is  styled  prince  of  the  As¬ 
turias,  and  the  younger  sons  are  denomi¬ 
nated  infants. — Some  travellers  affirm  that 
Morocco  contains  a  vast  number  of  gold 
and  silver  mines,  notwithstanding  our 
most  celebrated  geographers  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  them. — No  grandee  in  Spain  can 
be  apprehended  for  any  crime  but  by  the 
express  command  of  the  king. —  68,596 
persons  died  in  London  of  the  plague  in 
the  year  1607-  The  litany  was  printed 
in  the  English  language,  and  ordered  to 
be  read  in  our  churches,  in  the  35th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII — Italy  has 
fifteen  universities. — It  is  computed  that 
the  amphitheatre  at  Verona  will  contain 
24,000  persons, — 18,000  people  perished 
when  the  port  town  of  Catania,  in  Italy, 
was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  in  the 
year  a.  d.  1693.  G.  W.  N. 


MISERIES. 

Though  hourely  comforts  from  the  gods 
we  see, 

No  life  is  yet  life-proofe  from  miserie. 


CHRISTMAS*  CUSTOMS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Englnnd  was  merry  England  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again  ; 
’T'was  Christinas  broach’d  the  mightiest  ale  ; 
’Twas  Christmas  told  *he  merriest  tale  ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
A  poor  man’s  heart  through  half  the  year.* 

The  relation  of  the  olden  customs  of 
Christmas  have  been  frequent :  but  the 
pleasing  illustrations  they  produce  of  the 
merry  and  generous  practices  of  our  u  gone 
by”  brethren  is,  perhaps,  an  equivalent 
for  the  frequent  intrusion. 

Whenever  imagination  produces  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  these  festivities,  I  long  for  their 
existence  again.  It  is  a  period  of  the 
year  of  all  others  the  most  fitted  for  those 
once  prevalent  sports.  It  is  a  season  the 
most  cheerless  ;  the  clouds  and  vapours 
increasing,  and  the  chilliness  of  winter’s 
near  approach,  accelerating  not  the  most 
enlivened  ideas,  we  have  the  greater  re¬ 
lish  for  Christmas  gambols.  It  is  a 
season  also  when,  if  ever  the  shouts  of 
mirth  and  gratitude  were  to  echo  in  the 
heavens,  it  should  be  now.  The  mind  is 
first  awakened  and  associated  with  the 
origin  of  our  faith,  which  breathes  a  les¬ 
son  of  love  and  peace,  and,  sanctioning 
lively  and  cheerful  habits,  accompanies 
us  until  the  morning  of  the  day  that 
brought  Christianity  and  blessings  to  the 
world,  and  then  we  were  wont  to  burst 
forth  in  the  u  full  jubilee”  of  our  blended 
feelings  of  sacred  mirth  and  convivial 
imaginations.  Alas  !  it  must  be  spoken, 
these  healthful  and  pleasing  feelings  are 
substituted  by  a  wretched  practice  of  si¬ 
lence,  incorporated  with  selfish  love  ;  no 
emblem  remains,  except  the  universal  an¬ 
nual  pudding.  To  point  out  a  few  of  the 
facts  connected  with  these  ancient  cus¬ 
toms,  (carefully  avoiding,  as  far  as  recol¬ 
lection  will  permit,  all  bona  fide  repetitions 
of  what  appeared  in  your  former  volumes,) 
is  my  present  object. 

WAITS. 

The  custom  of  strolling  from  street  to 
street  with  musical  instruments  and  sing¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  originated  from  a  very 
ancient  practice  which  prevailed,  of  cer¬ 
tain  minstrels  who  were8  attached  to  the 
king’s  court  and  other  great  persons,  who 
paraded  the  streets,  and  sounded  the  hour 
—thus  acting  as  a  sort  of  watchmen. 
Some  slight  remains  of  these  still  exist, 
but  they  no  longer  partake  of  the  authori¬ 
tative  claim  as  they  originally  did,  as  the 
“  lord  mayor’s  music,”  &c.  It  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  generally  known,  that  even 
at  the  present  day  “  waits”  are  regularly 
sworn  before  the  “  court  of  burgesses”  at 
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Westminster,  and  act  under  the  authority 
of  a  warrant,  signed  by  the  clerk,  and 
sealed  with  the  arms  of  the  city  and  li¬ 
berty;  in  addition  to  which,  they  were 
bound  to  provide  themselves  with  a  silver 
badge,  also  bearing  the  anus  of  West¬ 
minster. 

CAROLS. 

The  popularity  of  carol-singing  appears 
to  have  been  so  universal  as  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  peasants,  the  clergy,  and 
the  throne.  Bishops  carolled  at  Christ¬ 
mas  among  their  clergy  ;  and  Henry  VII. 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  kept  his 
Christmas  at  Greenwich,  where,  after  the 
king’s  first  course,  the  dean,  and  those  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  “  sang  a  carol."  On 
Christmas  days- formerly  carols  were  sung 
instead  of  psalms,  the  whole  congregation 
joining,  the  clerk  closing  by  wishing  all 
present  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy 
new  year.  The  Welsh  seem  to  have  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  practice  of  carol- singing  to 
a  greater  extent  than  either  England  or 
Ireland,  (the  custom  being  unknown  in 
Scotland,)  for  they  had  Christmas,  win¬ 
ter,  and  summer  carols.  Amongst  the 
first  published  collection  of  carols,  is  one 
printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  about  1521. 
Bishop  Taylor  says  that  the  “  Gloria  in 
Excelsis ,”  the  hymn  which  the  angels 
sung  to  the  shepherds  at  our  Lord’s  nati¬ 
vity,  was  the  ancient  Christmas  caroL 

EVERGREENS. 

Of  these  lovely  tokens  of  gladness  but  a 
scanty  portion  now  remain,  it  being  al¬ 
most  entirely  confined  to  the  neat  kitchen- 
window  of  the  thrifty  servant,  and  the 
sparing  portions  which  ornament  our 
churches.  The  pleasing  custom  is  de¬ 
rived  from  ancient  heathen  practice,  and 
extended  to  the  decking  of  churches, 
houses,  and  streets.  It  consisted  of  holly, 
laurel,  and  mistletoe.  Holly  grew  for¬ 
merly  in  abundance  in  Surrey.  The 
varieties  of  this  plant  (40  or  50)  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Flex  aqui folium,  or  common 
holly-tree.  Mistletoe  never  entered 
churches  except  by  mistake,  as  being  the 
heathenish  or  profane  plant.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  parasitical,  and  no  art  can  make  it 
take  root  in  the  earth.  The  cutting  of 
this  plant  took  place  with  great  solemnity 
by  our  ancestors. 

MINCE-TIES. 

These  pies  were  formerly  made  in  the 
Bhape  of  a  cradle,  or  a  cratch ,  a  manger, 
and  first  derived  from  the  practice  at 
Rome  of  presenting  the  fathers  of  the 
Vatican  with  paste  images  and  sweet¬ 
meats.  In  a  tract  printed  in  the  time  of 
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Queen  Elizabeth  or  James  I.,  they  tvere 
called  u  minched  pies.” 

CHRISTMAS  GENERALLY. 

The  manner  in  which  this  period  of  the 
year  has  been  observed  has  often  varied, 
though  never  witli  less  veneration  or  hos¬ 
pitality  than  now.  The  observances  of 
the  day  first  became  to  be  pretty  gene¬ 
ral  in  the  Catholic  church  about  the  year 
500.  By  some  of  our  ancestors  it  was 
viewed  in  the  double  light  of  a  religious 
and  joyful  season  of  festivities,  (and, 
perhaps,  were  right  in  so  thinking.)  Our 
Catholic  ancestors  acknowledged  it  with 
religious  feelings  and  superstitious  mum¬ 
mery.  The  midnight  preceding  Christ¬ 
mas  day  every  person  went  to  mass,  and 
on  Christmas  day  three  different  masses 
were  sung  with  much  solemnity.  Others 
celebrated  it  with  great  parade,  splendour, 
and  hospitality.  In  short,  from  what  can 
be  generally  gathered,  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  time  when  all  individuals  were 
determined  to  make  themselves  and  all 
around  them  happy.  Business  was  su¬ 
perseded  by  merriment  and  hospitality  ; 
the  most  care-worn  countenance  bright¬ 
ened  on  the  occasion.  The  nobles  and 
the  barons  encouraged  and  participated  in 
the  various  sports  ;  the  industrious  la¬ 
bourer’s  cot,  and  the  residence  of  proud 
royalty,  equally  resounded  with  tumul¬ 
tuous  joy.  The  wassail-bowl  and  song, 
the  roasted  pears  and  chestnuts,  the  mis¬ 
tletoe  and  holly,  were  all  the  dear  gifts  of 
that  season,  and  in  their  turn  contributed 
to  accelerate  those  feelings  whicli  promote 
generosity,  and  uncloud  the  mist  which 
frequently  obscures  the  more  cheerful 
thoughts.  From  Christmas  day  to  Twelfth 
day  there  was  a  continued  run  of  enter¬ 
tainments,  which,  when  we  reflect  that 
they  were  amusements  coupled  with  nu¬ 
merous  gifts  of  food  and  clothing  to  the 
more  humble  classes,  it  must  have  truly 
been  the  u  merriest  month  of  all  the 
year.”  But  the  air  no  longer  echoes  to 
the  mirthful  sounds — the  harp  no  longer 
tunes  to  the  evening  dance — nor  the  green 
sward  feel  the  wrestler’s  well-trimmed 
shoe — all  is  wrapt  in  quietness,  and  the 
annual  peals  ring  and  ring,  and  unnoticed 
die  away.  I  am  almost  too  loth  to  say, 
that  the  whole  of  the  actions  of  English¬ 
men  are  guided  by  an  object — that  there 
is  no  genuine  disinterested  feelings,  such 
as  formerly  led  us  to  hospitality  and 
mirth.  Not  only  did  our  ancestors  make 
great  rejoicings  on,  but  before  and  after 
Christmas  day.  By  a  law  in  the  time  of 
Alfred,  the  u  twelve  days  after  the  nati¬ 
vity  of  our  Saviour  were  made  festivals 
and  it  moreover  appears  from  Bishop 

♦  Thus  we  have  the  origin  of  Twelfth-day. 
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Holt,  that  the  whole  of  the  days  were 
dedicated  to  feasting  and  jollity. 

Our  ancestors’  various  amusements 
were  conducted  by  a  sort  of  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  called  the  “  Lord  of  Mis¬ 
rule,”  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  order 
during  the  celebration  of  the  different 
sports  and  pastimes.  The  universities, 
the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  and  all  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen,  had  their  “  lords  of 
misrule.”  These  lords  were  first  preached 
against  at  Cambridge  by  the  Puritans,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  unbecoming  the 
gravity  of  the  university. 

The  custom  of  serving  boars’  heads  at 
Christmas  bears  an  ancient  date,  and 
much  ceremony  and  parade  has  been  oc¬ 
casionally  attached  to  it.  Henry  II. 
“  served  his  son  (upon  the  young  prince’s 
coronation)  at  the  table  as  server,  bringing 
up  the  boar's  head  with  trumpets  before 
it.”  But  when  the  barons  made  merry 
and  feasted,  we  do  not  hear  of  the  mere 
head  painted,  but  the  whole  boar,  stuck 
with  rosemary,  oranges,  and  apples,  and 
put  on  the  table  richly  gilded  by  way  of 
brawn. 

In  a  limited  publication,  that  must 
embrace  diversified  subjects,  brevity  is 
essential ;  sufficient  therefore  to  say,  that 
when  Christmas  had  its  spiced  ale  and 
wassail  —  song  and  sports  —  its  yule 
doughs,  pies,  and  cakes — its  mummings 
and  its  merry  reel,  and  “  foot  and  plough 
dance,”  and 

a  Power  laid  his  rule  aside, 

And  ceremony  doff’d  his  pride,” 

dull  December  was  the  sunshine  of  winter. 

Much  as  we  may  regret  the  absence  of 
some  of  these  Christmas  observances,  our 
ancestors  were  not  always  permitted  to 
participate  in  them,  for  it  appears  that 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  pas¬ 
times  were  all  once  abolished  by  a  special 
ordinance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dated 
1847,  the  commencement  of  which  runs 
as  follows : — 

u  Die  Mortis,  8  Junii,  1647. 

u  Forasmuch  as  the  feasts  of  the  nati¬ 
vity  of  Christ,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
and  other  festivals,  commonly  called  holy- 
daies,  have  been  heretofore  superstitiously 
used  and  observed,  bee  it  ordained,  that 
they  be  no  longer  observed  as  festivals 
and  holydaies  within  this  kingdome  of 
England  and  dominion  of  Wales.” — In¬ 
stead  of  which  holydays,  all  scholars,  ap¬ 
prentices,  and  servants  were  ordained  to 
take  for  recreation  every  second  Tuesday 
in  the  month. 

Having  made  the  above  gleanings,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  beg  to  leave  you  and  your 
readers  until  the  opening  of  the  new  year, 
wishing,  that  though  we  no  longer  enjoy 


those  innocent  and  kind  pastimes,  the 
offsprings  of  simplicity,  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  did,  that  we  may  be  still  able  to 
indulge  in  a  cheering  smile,  and  that 
goodness  of  nature  which  natural  piety, 
entwined  with  innocent  mirth  and  harm* 
less  pleasure,  must  always  produce. 

A.  B.  C. 

CHRISTMAS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Whether  this  festival  was  always  ob¬ 
served  on  the  25th  of  December,  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Dr.  Cave  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  first  kept  by  the  eastern 
church  in  January,  and  confounded  with 
the,  Epiphany,  till,  receiving  better  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  western  churches,  they 
changed  it  to  that  day.  St.  Chrysostom 
affirms,  that  it  was  not  above  ten  years 
since  Christmas  began  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  church  of  Antioch  upon  that  day. 
Clemens  Aiexandrinus  reckons  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  death  of  Commo- 
dus,  exactly  194  years,  one  month,  and 
thirteen  days  ;  which  time,  being  taken 
according  to  the  Egyptian  account,  and 
reduced  to  the  Julian  or  Gregorian  style, 
makes  the  birth  of  Christ  fall  on  the  25th 
or  26th  of  December  ;  yet  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  the  same  father  tells  us,  that 
there  were  some  who,  more  curiously 
searching  after  the  year  and  day  of 
Christ’s  nativity,  affixed  the  latter  to  the 
25th  of  the  month  Pachon.  Now,  in 
that  year  in  which  Christ  was  born,  the 
month  Pachon  commenced  the  20th  of 
April ;  so  that,  according  to  this  compu¬ 
tation,  Christ  was  born  on  the  16th  of 
May.  Hence  we  may  see  how  little  cer¬ 
tainty  there  is  in  this  matter,  since  so  soon 
after  the  event  the  learned  were  divided 
in  opinion  concerning  it.  As  to  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  this  festival,  the  first  footsteps 
we  find  of  it  were  in  the  second  century, 
about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 
“^Saints’  days  and  holidays  are,  however, 
but  little  regarded  among  us  at  present, 
and  indeed  have  been  reduced  in  number 
by  act  of  parliament ;  yet  there  are  in  the 
merry  Christmas  sports  and  jocund  new 
year  doings,  in  which  our  forefathers  were 
wont  to  indulge,  something  that  still  pro¬ 
motes  the  great  cause  of  universal  good 
fellowship,  and  unmingled,  unqualified 
good  will.  With  such  kindly  feelings 
and  excellent  principles  is  this  one  great 
festival  at  least  kept  in  mind.  The 
mistletoe  and  white  thorn,  with  its  cheer¬ 
ful  green,  and  red  and  white  berries,  form 
a  glorious  and  refreshing  object.  These, 
it  is  worth  remarking,  may  be  propagated 
by  seed  on  any  tree  whatever,  and  that 
very  easily  ;  for  if  about  this  time,  when 
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the  berries  are  ripe,  we  apply  them  on  the 
smooth  bark  of  a  tree,  their  viscidity  will 
make  them  stick  ;  and,  provided  they  are 
not  devoured  by  birds,  we  may  expect  a 
new  plant  the  following  year  without  any 
further  trouble. 

In  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  his  Puri¬ 
tans,  as  Hume  relates,  44  The  keeping  of 
Christinas  holidays  was  long  a  great  mark 
of  malignancy,  and  very  severely  censured 
by  the  Commons.  Even  minced-pies, 
which  custom  had  made  a  Christmas  dish 
among  the  churchmen,  was  regarded 
during  that  season  as  a  profane  and  super¬ 
stitious  viand  by  the  sectarians,.  though 
at  other  times  it  agreed  very  well  with 
their  stomachs.” 

We  still  dress  up  both  our  churches 
and  houses  with  the  mistletoe  and  Glas¬ 
tonbury  thorn,  whose  flourishing  at 
Christmas  used  to  be  counted  miraculous. 
The  custom  of  singing  Christmas  carols, 
and  the  midnight  performance  of  the 
waits,  are  likewise  retained  by  us,  and 
are  thus  prettily  described  by  a  modern 
poet : — 

- - “  Now  too  is  heard 

The  hapless  cripple,  tuning  through  the  streets 
His  carol  new;  and  oft,  amid  the  gloom 
Of  midnight  hours,  prevail  th  accustom’d  sounds 
Of  wakeful  waits,  whose  harmony  (composed 
Of  hautboy,  organ,  violin,  and  flute, 

And  various  other  instruments  of  mirth,) 

Is  meant  to  celebrate  the  coming  time. 

F.  R.  Y. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Jlufcltc  journals, 

CHRISTMAS  REVELS. 

Archdeacon  Nares  has  pointed  out 
a  curious  narration  of  Christmas  revels 
in  England,  to  be  found  in  Miscellanea 
Antigua  Anglicana ,  published  from  an 
original  manuscript  in  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford ;  and  yet  another  is  given  in 
Gerrard  Leigh’s  Accidence  of  Armory , 
p.  119.  The  dishes  most  in  vogue  were, 
formerly,  for  breakfast  and  supper,  on 
Christmas-eve,  a  boar’s  head  stuck  with 
rosemary,  with  an  apple  or  an  orange  in 
the  mouth,  plum  porridge,  and  minced 
pies.  Eating  the  latter  was  a  test  of  or¬ 
thodoxy,  as  the  Puritans  conceived  it  to 
be  an  abomination  ;  they  were  originally 
made  long,  in  imitation  of  the  cratch,  or 
manger,  in  which  our  Lord  was  laid. 
The  houses  and  churches  were  dressed 
with  evergreens,  and  the  former  especially 
with  mistletoe,  a  custom  probably  as  old 
as  the  Druidical  worship.  Fosbrooke,  in 
his  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities ,  p.  58 7, 
speaking  of  various  local  customs,  men¬ 


tions  that  the  servants  of  Hamburgh  had 
a  carp  for  supper  on  Christmas-eve  ;  and 
Waldron,  in  his  Description  of  the  Isle 
of  Man ,  p.  99,  among  many  other  curi¬ 
ous  particulars,  relates  that  at  this  sea¬ 
son  parties  sate  up  all  night,  went  to 
church  at  twelve,  and,  after  service, 
hunted  and  killed  a  wren,  which  they 
carried  on  a  bier  to  church,  and  their 
buried  with  dirges  and  whimsical  solem¬ 
nity. 

In  days  of  yore,  the  festivities  at 
Christmas  were  universally  felt  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  all  ranks.  Whether  from  a 
principle  of  religion,  or  from  habit  and 
custom,  the  rich  liberally  treated  the 
poor  ;  and  thus  a  season  in  itself  natu¬ 
rally  gloomy  and  desolate,  passed  in  the 
interchange  of  social  visits  and  hospita¬ 
ble  entertainments.  Even  in  modern 
times  many  visit  each  other  at  Christmas, 
who  have  little  intercourse  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  In  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  more  especially, 
the  genius  of  hospitality  has  not  yet  de¬ 
serted  the  yule  fireside,  nor  has  the  joy¬ 
ous  solemnity  ceased  to  warm  the  bosom 
of  charity. 

Of  u  Christmas  Husbandly  Fare,” 
honest  Tusser  furnishes  us  with  a  ge¬ 
nuine  picture,  which  is  interesting,  as 
descriptive  of  the  mode  of  living  of  our 
ancestors  three  centuries  ago.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  viands  enumerated  are  still  known 
by  the  names  which  they  bear  in  the  text, 
if  we  except 44  shred  pies,”  which  appear 
to  be  mince-pies,  as  they  are  now  called. 
Butcher’s  meat,  poultry,  native  fruits, 
and  home-brewed,  were  then  thought 
amply  sufficient. 

Good  husband  and  housewife,  now  ckyfly  be  glad. 
Things  Handsome  to  have,  as  they  ought  to  be 
had. 

They  both  do  provide,  against  Christmas  do 
come. 

To  welcome  good  neighbour,  good  cheer  to  have 
some. 

Good  bread  and  good  drink,  a  good  fire  in  the 
hall, 

Brawn,  pudding,  and  souse,  and  good  mustard 
withall. 

Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  shred  pies  of  the  best. 
Pig,  veal,  goose,  and  capon,  and  turkey  well 
drest, 

Cheese,  apples,  and  nuts,  joly  carols  to  hear. 

As  then  in  the  country,  is  counted  good  cheer. 

Hospitality  seems  to  have  been  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature  in  the  character  of  Tusser ; 
and  to  that  cause,  as  well  as  to  an  un¬ 
steady  disposition,  may  probably  be  as¬ 
cribed  the  poverty  in  which  he  lived  and 
died.  When  he  tells  us  that, 

Of  all  other  doings  house  keeping  is  chief, 

For  daily  it  helpcth  the  poor  with  relief. 
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however  much  we  may  admire  his  gene¬ 
rosity*  we  question  his  prudence.  But 
the  fact  is,  in  former  times,  hospitality 
was  practised  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in 
the  present  times.  As  luxury  was  in¬ 
creased  the  variety  and  expense  of  the 
bill  of  fare,  social  entertainments  have 
declined,  or  at  least  have  become  unfre¬ 
quent  from  necessity.  The  friendly  re¬ 
past  has  given  way  to  the  expensive  feast, 
and  the  intercourse  of  neighbours  is, 
therefore,  rare  and  formal. — Time's  Tele¬ 
scope . 

"TIME. 

BY  MK.  BOWRING. 

On  !  on  !  oar  moments  lmrry  by, 

Like  shadows  of  a  passing  cloud. 

Till  general  darkness  wraps  the  sky, 

And  man  sleeps  senseless  in  his  shroud. 

He  sports,  he  trifles  time  away. 

Till  time  is  his  to  waste  no  more  : 

Heedless  he  hears  the  surges  play ; 

And  then  is  dashed  upon  the  shore, 

He  has  no  thought  of  coming  days, 

Though  they  alone  deserve  his  thought ; 

And  so  the  heedless  wanderer  strays. 

And  treasures  nought  and  gathers  nought. 

Though  wisdom  speak — his  ear  is  dull ; 

Though  virtue  smile — he  sees  her  not ; 

His  cup  of  vanity  is  full, 

And  all  besides  forgone— -forgot. 

Ibid. 


THE  ABBOT  OF  UNREASON,  OR 
LORD  OF  MISRULE  IN  SCOT¬ 
LAND. 

Under.  James  V.,  of  Scotland,  the  sons 
of  noblemen  often  assumed  the  lead  m 
the  revels  of  this  abbot ;  and  it  is  said 
the  king  did  not  disdain  to  personate  the 
gamesome  abbot,  who  was  always  selected 
according  to  the  advantages  of  command, 
stature,  inventive  fancy,  frolic,  and  en¬ 
terprise  ;  but  his  real  quality  was  a  secret 
confided  only  to  his  guard.  The  guisars , 
as  they  are  named,  who  go  at  Christmas 
from  house  to  house,  in  all  the  towns  of 
Scotland,  are  supposed  to  be  a  slight 
remnant  of  the  custom  of  the  abbot.  The 
body-guards  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason 
were  all  arrayed  in  gaudy  colours,  be¬ 
decked  with  gold  or  silver  lace,  with  em¬ 
broidery  and  silken  scarves,  the  fringed 
ends  of  which  floated  in  the  wind.  They 
wore  chains  of  gold,  or  baser  metal  gilt, 
and  glittering  with  mock  jewels.  Their 
legs  were  adorned  and  rendered  voluble 
by  links  of  shining  metal,  hung  with 
many  bells  of  the  same  material,  twining 
from  the  ancle  of  their  buskins  to  their 
silken  garters  ;  and  each  flourished  in  his 
hand  a  rich  silk  handkerchief,  brocaded 
over  with  flowers.  This  was  the  garb  of 


fifty  or  more  youths," Who  encircled  the 
person  of  the  leader.  They  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ranks,  six  or  more  in  depth, 
consisting  of  tall,  brawny,  fierce-visaged 
men,  covered  with  crimson  or  purple 
velvet  bonnets,  and  nodding  plumes  of  the 
eagle  and  the  hawk,  or  branches  of  pine, 
yew,  oak,  fern,  box-wood,  or  flowering 
heath.  Their  jerkins  were  always  of  a 
hue  that  might  attract  the  eye  of  ladies 
in  the  bowers,  or  serving-damsels  at  the 
washing-green ;  they  had  breeches  of  im¬ 
mense  capacity,  so  padded  or  stuffed  as 
to  make  each  man  occupy  the  space  of 
five,  in  their  natural  proportions  ;  and  in 
this  seeming  soft  raiment  they  concealed 
weapons  of  defence  or  offence,  with  which 
to  arm  themselves  and  the  body-guard, 
if  occasion  called  for  resistance.  To  ap¬ 
pearance  they  had  no  object  but  careless 
sport  and  glee,  some  playing  on  the 
Scottish  harp,  others  blowing  the  bag¬ 
pipes,  or  beating  targets  for  drums,  or 
jingling  bells.  Whenever  the  procession 
halted  they  danced,  flourishing  about 
the  banners  of  their  leader.  The  exterior 
bands,  perhaps,  represented,  in  dumb 
show  or  pantomime,  the  actions  of  war¬ 
riors  or  the  wildest  buffoonery  ;  and  those 
were  followed  by  crowds  who,  with  all 
the  grimaces  and  phrases  of  waggery,  so¬ 
licited  money  or  garniture  from  the  nobles 
and  gentry  that  came  to  gaze  upon  them. 
Wherever  they  appeared  multitudes  join¬ 
ed  them ;  some  for  the  sake  of  jollity, 
and  not  a  few  to  have  their  fate  predicted 
by  spae-wives,  warlocks,  and  interpre¬ 
ters  of  dreams,  who  invariably  were 
found  in  the  train  of  the  Abbot  of  Un¬ 
reason. 

The  procession  went  about  at  all  times, 
particularly  in  May,  and  in  fine  weather. 
The  irregularities  and  outrages,  however, 
perpetrated  under  this  disguise  became  so 
flagrant,  that  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
arliament,  during  the  reign  of  queen 
lary,  in  1555,  the  Abbot  of  Unreason 
and  his  sports  incurred  a  heavy  censure 
and  rigid  prohibition. — Ibid. 


Ctjc  Selector; 

OR. 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 


STAG  HUNTING. 

In  regard  to  stag  hunting,  upon  which  I 
intend  to  make  a  few  observations,  it  has 
gradually  given  way  to  the  increasing 
cultivation  of  the  country  ;  and  as  the 
object  of  pursuit  has  nearly  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  a  state  of  unlimited  freedom,  this 
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noble  and  princely  diversion  has,  of 
course,  in  a  great  degree  subsided.  Some 
few  wild  deer  are  still  to  be  met  with  in 
Ireland  ;  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blair 
Athol,  these  beautiful  animals  are  still 
to  be  found  roaming  at  large  ;  in  some 
parts  of  Devonshire,  wild  deer  may  be 
occasionally  seen  ;  but  the  mode  in  which 
the  pursuit  of  them  is  at  present  conducted 
in  this  country,  (with  very  little,  if  any 
exception,)  is  by  taking  a  semi-domesti¬ 
cated  deer  in  a  cart  to  an  appointed  spot, 
and  turning  him  out  before  the  hounds. 
Reasonable  law  is  allowed  him ;  nor  is  this 
all ;  for  if  the  hounds  approach  too  near 
their  game,  they  are  stopped,  and  the 
stag  allowed  to  get  ahead  again.  Some¬ 
times  the  animal  is  sulky,  and  will  not 
run  ;  but  supposing  the  contrary,  and  the 
stag  goes  away  in  gallant  style,  the  hounds 
would  soon  run  up  to  him,  if  they  were 
not  stopped  ;  the  stag  is  very  soon  blown, 
and  if  not  allowed  to  get  second  wind, 
the  business  of  course  must  be  over  in  a 
few  minutes.  However,  by  repeatedly 
stopping  the  hounds,  the  chase  is  some¬ 
times  lengthened  to  several  hours,  and  is 
thus,  no  doubt,  highly  gratifying  to  the 
stag  hunter  ;  but  would  perhaps  appear 
like  an  apology  for  hunting  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  a  fox  hunter. 

His  late  majesty,  George  III.,  was 
very  partial  to  stag-hunting  ;  but  it  has 
been  remarked  that  if  he  u  had  ever  seen 
a  fox  well  found  and  handsomely  killed,” 
he  would  have  preferred  the  pursuit  of 
the  fox  to  that  of  the  stag  ;  1  have  no 
doubt  such  would  have  been  the  case — it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  The  stag¬ 
hunting  of  Geoige  III.  was  gorgeous  and 
imposing,  and  this  monarch  was  affable 
in  the  field.  The  late  king  sat  tolerably 
well  on  horseback  ;  yet  the  hounds  were 
frequently  stopped  to  enable  him  to  come 
up,  when  they  were  again  suffered  to 
proceed ;  a  fox  hunter  would  have  thought 
little  of  such  doings ;  but  he  would 
nevertheless  have  been  highly  gratified 
with  the  pleasing  familiarity  of  the  king. 
His  present  majesty,  George  IV.,  does 
not  attend  the  royal  hounds,  though  they 
go  out  regularly  by  his  command,  and 
are  kept  up  in  as  much  style,  (if  not 
more,)  than  they  were  during  the  life  of 
his  father. 

The  earl  of  Derby  also  has  an  establish¬ 
ment  for  stag-hunting;  and  his  lordship 
pursues  the  stag  during  the  season  in 
(Surrey.  The  hounds  for  the  purpose 
have  been  bred  from  fox  hounds,  and  are 
consequently  very  fleet.  There  are  a  few 
other  stag-hunting  establishments  in 
England,  which,  however,  do  not  require 
any  particular  notice  in  this  place. 


The  stag -hunting  of  former  days  was 
a  very  different  business.  Prior  to  the 
enclosure  of  the  various  forests,  wild  deer 
were  plentiful,  and  the  stag  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  in  all  probability,  afforded  excel¬ 
lent  runs — in  fact,  stag-hunting  at  that 
time  might  be  regarded  in  the  same  light 
as  fox-hunting  is  viewed  at  the  present 
day,  namely,  as  superior  to  all  other  di¬ 
versions  of  the  field. 

Of  the  stag-hunting  of  former  times, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

The  huntsman  rose  at  early  mom  to 
track  the  deer  to  his  lair,  and  then  being 
sure  of  his  game,  returned  to  the  sports¬ 
men,  who,  we  must  suppose,  dined  at 
our  hour  of  breakfasting,  and  afterwards 
hied  them  to  the  chase. 

"lam  the  hunt,  which  rathe  and  earely  rise, 
(My  bottell  filde  with  wine  in  any  wise) 

Two  droughts  I  drinke,  to  stay  my  steps 
withal!, 

For  each  foote  one,  because  I  would  not  fall. 
Then  take  my  hound,  in  liam  me  behind. 

The  stately  hart  in  fryth  or  fell  to  find. 

And  whiles  I  seeke  his  slotte  where  he  hath 
fedde, 

The  sweet  byrdes  sing,  to  cheare  my  drowsie 
head.  fit 

And  when  my  hound  doth  straine  upon  good 
vent, 

I  must  confesse,  the  same  doth  me  content. 
But  when  1  haue  my  couerts  walkt  about, 

And  harbrad  fast,  the  hart  for  comming  out ; 
Then  I  returne,  to  make  agraue  report. 
Whereas  I  find  th’  assembly  doth  resort. 

And  lowe  I  crouch,  before  the  lordlings  all. 
Out  of  my  home,  the  fewmets  let  I  fall. 

Ond  other  signes  and  tokens  do  I  tell, 

To  make  them  hope,  the  hart  may  like  them 
well. 

Then  they  command,  that  I  the  wine  should 
taste ; 

So  biddes  mine  art— and  so  my  throat  I  baste. 
The  dinner  done,  l  go  straiglitwayes  againe, 
Vnto  my  markes,  and  show  my  master  plaine. 
Then  put  my  hound,  vpon  the  view  to  draw©, 
And  rowse  the  hart  out  of  his  layre  by  lawe. 

0  gamsters  all,  (a  little  by  your  leaue) 

Can  yon  such  joyes  in  trifling  games  corr* 
ceaue  ?® 

The  Hunting  Directory* 


CHINESE  ADVERTISEMENT. 
The  following  is  an  advertisement  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  periodical  paper  published 
in  Canton  : — u  I,  Achen  Teu  Chinchen 
—a  lineal  descendant  of  Coap  Boi  Roche 
Chinchen,  the  celebrated  sculptor  and 
carver  in  wood,  who,  through  his  unre¬ 
mitted  studies  to  promote  rational  religi¬ 
ous  worship,  by  the  classical  touches  of 
his  knife  and  chisel,  has  been  honoured 
by  the  emperors,  kings,  and  rajahs  of  the 
east,  and  supplied  them  with  superior  idols 
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for  public  and  domestic  worship,  now  hum¬ 
bly  offer  my  services  in  the  same  theologi¬ 
cal  line,  having  travelled  from  hence  at  a 
considerable  expense  to  perfect  myself  in 
anatomy,  and  in  copying  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  attitudes  of  the  human  figure,  under 
those  able  masters,  Nollekins  and  Bacon. 
Achen  Teu  Chinchen  is  now  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  casts  of  the  most  approved  mo¬ 
dels  and  Elgin  marbles,  he  is  ready  to 
execute  to  order,  idols  from  twelve  feet 
high,  well  proportioned,  down  to  the 
size  of  a  marmoset  monkey,  or  the  most 
hideous  monster  that  can  be  conceived, 
to  inspire  awe  or  reverence  for  religion. 
My  charges  are  moderate ;  for  an  ourarig- 
outang,  three  feet  high,  seven  hundred 
dollars  ;  ditto,  rampant,  eight  hundred  ; 
a  sphinx,  four  hundred  ;  a  bull,  with 
hump  and  horns,  six  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
a  buffalo,  eight  hundred  ;  a  dog,  two 
hundred ;  ditto  couchant,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ;  and  an  ass,  in  a  braying  atti¬ 
tude,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  ; — the  most 
durable  materials  will  be  used.  Of  statu¬ 
ary  granite,  brass,  and  copper,  I  have  pro¬ 
vided  sufficient  to  complete  orders  to  any 
extent.  Perishable  wood  shall  never  dis¬ 
grace  a  deity  made  by  my  hands.  Poste¬ 
rity  may  see  the  objects  of  their  fathers’ 
devotions  unsullied  by  the  inclemencies 
of  the  seasons,  the  embrace  of  pious 
pilgrims,  or  their  tears  on  the  solemn 
prostrations  before  them.  Small  idols  for 
domestic  worship,  or  made  into  portable 
compass  for  pilgrims  ;  the  price  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  size  and  weight. 
Any  order,  post  paid,  accompanied  by  a 
drawing  and  description  of  the  idol,  will 
be  promptly  attended  to,  provided  that 
one  half  of  the  expense  be  first  paid,  and 
the  remainder  secured  by  any  respec¬ 
table  house  in  Canton.” 


pttsceuames, 

ANECDOTE  OF  PETER  THE 
GREAT. 

One  of  the  Czar’s  architects,  a  French¬ 
man,  named  Le  Blond,  a  ,very  honest 
man,  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  drawn 
upon  himself  the  dislike  of  Menzicoff, 
who,  being  resolved  to  do  him  an  ill  turn, 
effected  it  in  the  following  manner. 

Peter  was  particularly  attached  to  his 
gardens,  which  he  had  planted  with  his 
own  hands ;  Menzicoff,  knowing  this, 
took  advantage  of  his  master’s  absence 
to  write  him  word  that  Le  Blond,  in 
spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  he  had 
made  him,  had  just  cut  down  the  trees 
of  those  very  gardens.  This  statement 
was  at  once  true  and  false  ;  Le  Blond  had, 


in  fact,  cut  them,  but  only  the  higher 
branches  which  intercepted  the  view.  He 
had  also  topped  the  trees,  an  operation 
by  which  they  are  preserved.  The  Czar 
never  thought  of  this  distinction,  and, 
not  imagining  that  Menzicoff  would  con¬ 
vey  him  so  gross  a  falsehood,  arrived  in 
great  fury  at  Peterhoff,  where  the  first 
object  he  saw  was  Le  Blond,  who  was 
coming  hastily  to  meet  him,  and  to  whom 
he  instantly  gave  a  violent  blow  with  his 
cane.  Le  Blond,  more  wounded  with  the 
affront  than  with  the  blow,  returned  to 
the  house,  where  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever, 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Never¬ 
theless  the  Czar  hastened  to  examine  his 
gardens,  and  seeing  all  the  trees  still 
standing  and  simply  topped,  sent  imme¬ 
diately  to  make  his  excuses  to  Le  Blond, 
and  being  informed  that  he  was  ill,  had 
every  possible  care  taken  of  him.  Upon 
the  stairs  of  the  castle,  he  met  Menzi¬ 
coff,  and  reproached  him,  with  having 
grossly  deceived  him.  Menzicoff  tried 
to  excuse  himself,  but  the  Czar  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  charging  him  with  the  falsehood, 
and,  telling  him  that  Le  Blond  was  ill, 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  dashed  him 
against  the  wall,  saying,  44  You  alone, 
rascal,  are  the  cause  of  his  illness.” 


HUMOROUS  REQUEST. 

In  the  Menagerie  at  Versailles,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.,  there  was  a  very  fine 
dromedary,  who,  being  brought  from  a 
climate  infinitely  hotter  than  ours,  be¬ 
came  in  a  very  languid  condition.  To 
revive  the  heat  of  his  body,  which  was 
nearly  extinguished,  the  keeper  was  or¬ 
dered  to  give  the  animal  daily  four  bot¬ 
tles  of  wine,  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
bread.  Those  orders  he  executed  with 
the  most  scrupulous  attention,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  for  the  creature  wasted  away 
gradually,  and  the  general  debility  of  his 
members  indicated  his  approaching  death. 
On  this  occasion,  the  honest  fellow  ap¬ 
proached  the  king,  and  solicited  of  his 
majesty  some  recompense  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  care  that  he  had  taken  of  the 
dying  animal.  Well  !  what  is  your 
wish  ?  said  the  king.  Sire,  replied  the 
Swiss,  if  it  meets  your  majesty’s  plea¬ 
sure,  I  only  desire  the  reversion  of  what 
was  given  to  the  dromedary.  The  king, 
it  is  said,  laughed  heartily  at  the  naivete 
o£  his  request,  and  appointed  him  to  the 
survivorship  he  required. 


INSTANCE  OF  MEMORY. 

It  is  stated,  that  Josef  del  Castillo,  a 
Spaniard,  who  was  frequently  employed 
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by  Philip  II.  in  matters  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
with  so  much  probity,  as  to  acquire  the 
appellation  of  Ministro  verdadero ,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  gift  of  memory  to  such  an  as¬ 
tonishing  degree,  that  he  knew  the  bible 
by  heart,  and  could  repeat  the  entire 
w'orks  of  Seneca  with  the  utmost  facility. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  CAPPUCIIS. 

(For  the  Mirror .) 

The  barbarity  of  the  Highlanders  infor¬ 
mer  times,  even  to  those  of  their  own 
nation,  almost  exceeds  belief.  I  give  the 
following  story  as  it  was  told  to  me  in 
Scotland,  not  doubting  but  that  so  ami¬ 
able  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  times 
will  amuse  most  readers  : — 

Something  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  the  Cappuchs  (a  father  and  six  sons) 
inhabited  a  castle  near  Loch  Dich,  in  the 
Highlands,  whose  bitter  enemies  were 
McDonald  Glengarry  and  his  clan  ;  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  predatory  in¬ 
cursions  of  this  chieftain,  the  Cappuchs 
built  a  double  wall,  roofed  it,  and  thought 
it  a  strong  and  secure  hiding-place  ;  part 
of  it  went  over  a  well,  and  when  Glen¬ 
garry  next  renewed  his  hostilities,  the 
Cappuchs  entered  their  place  of  refuge. 
Here,  however,  the  clan  shortly  disco¬ 
vered  them,  caused  their  heads  to  be  struck 
off,  w’ashed  in  the  well,  and  sent  to  his 
castle,  where  they  remained  more  than 
two  centuries,  till  a  few  years  since  the 
present  Glengarry,  in  order  to  procure 
casts,  despatched  them  to  Edinburgh. 
The  said  casts  are  now  fixed  on  a  stone 
bar  over  the  well,  with  that  of  the  hand 
which  decapitated  the  unfortunate  Cap¬ 
puchs,  holding,  it  is  asserted,  the  identi¬ 
cal  instrument  that  perpetrated  the  bloody 
deed,  while  four  inscriptions,  in  different 
languages,  placed  beneath  these  terrible 
mementos,  tell  the  tale. — u  Horrible  ob¬ 
jects,”  exclaimed  my  informant,  w  placed 
near  the  road  side,  the  traveller  cannot 
avoid  seeing  them,  and  must  shudder  at 
the  ghastly  aspects  of  the  victims  of  ven¬ 
geance  !”  I  could  not,  however,  learn  whe¬ 
ther  the  real  heads  are  still  above  ground, 
or  whether  the  present  Glengarry  has  con¬ 
signed  those  miserable  relics  to  the  tomb. 

M.  L.  B. 


AN  AWFUL  MOMENT. 

I  sailed  from  New  Orleans  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February,  in  a  small  schooner, 
bound  for  New  York.  We  descended 
the  river  without  any  accident,  and  went 
to  sea  with  a  fine  breeze.  We  had  fa¬ 
vourable  winds  and  good  weather  for  the 
first  five  days ;  on  the  morning  of  the 


sixth  it  began  to  cloud  up  ;  as  the  day 
wore  away  the  gloom  increased ;  and 
when  the  night  set  in,  it  was  as  intensely 
dark  as  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  it. 
The  novelty  and  interest  of  my  situation 
prevented  me  from  turning  in.  The 
scene  was  awfully  grand  ;  the  rolling  of 
the  thunder  could  just  be  distinguished 
above  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  and  the 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  dispersed  for  a 
moment  the  gloom,  and  showed  the  raging 
waters  round  us.  I  continued  walking 
the  deck  with  the  captain,  who  was  re¬ 
lating  to  me  some  of  the  many  dangers 
and  difficulties  that  a  life  of  thirty  years 
on  the  ocean  had  subjected  him  to.  He 
had  been  thrice  shipwrecked,  and  twice 
captured  by  the  enemy  in  the  late  war 
with  England.  He  was  a  good  seaman, 
and  had  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a 
sailor.  We  continued  on  deck  some 
time  ;  the  wind  was  increased  to  a  gale. 
The  waves  ran  mountains  high,  and  our 
little  vessel  danced  over  them  in  fine  style, 
when  accidentally  casting  my  eye  over 
her  side,  I  thought  1  perceived  something 
dark  moving  in  the  water  ;  I  pointed  it 
out  to  the  captain,  who  no  sooner  saw  it, 
than  with  an  exclamation  of  terror  and 
despair  he  cried,  “  We  are  all  lost?  and 
sprung  to  the  binnacle  for  his  trumpet. 
I  saw  in  an  instant  our  danger  ;  it  was  a 
large  ship  bearing  full  upon  us.  I  knew 
if  she  struck  us  our  destruction  was  in¬ 
evitable  ;  she  would  pass  over  us  in  a 
moment ;  the  people  on  her  deck  would 
be  scarce  sensible  of  the  event,  and  we 
should  be  buried  in  the  ocean  without  the 
least  possibility  of  relief.  The  captain 
twice  raised  his  trumpet  to  hail  her,  but 
fright  and  despair  made  him  mute.  I 
snatched  it  from  him,  and  in  a  voice  ren¬ 
dered  supernaturally  loud  by  the  danger 
of  my  situation,  and  which  was  heard 
even  above  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  I 
hailed  her  with  u  Starboard  your  helm? 
In  an  instant  after  I  heard  the  officer  of 
her  deck,  in  a  voice  scarcely  less  loud 
than  mine,  pass  the  word  of  u  Hard  a 
starboard .”  In  another  moment  she 

passed  us  with  the  velocity  of  lightning, 
her  huge  bulk  and  lofty  sails  casting  a 
still  deeper  gloom  over  the  deck  of  our 
little  vessel.  She  rolled  in  the  chasm 
occasioned  by  the  passing  of  the  vast  body 
so  nigh  her,  and  nearly  upset.  I  sunk 
on  deck  overcome  by  the  intensity  of  my 
feelings,  deprived  as  it  were  of  the  power 
of  motion.  I  recovered  myself  and  ap¬ 
proached  our  captain  ;  he  was  standing 
in  the  same  position  as  before  the  vessel 
had  passed  us,  and  appeared  to  be  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  objects  around  him.  I  spoke 
to  him,  but  he  answered  me  not;  I  shook 
him,  and  he  roused  as  from  a  stupor  or 
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reverie.  It  was  some  time  before  his 
mind  resumed  her  empire,  and  he  after¬ 
wards  told  me,  that  in  all  his  danger  and 
perils,  and  when  death  stared  him  in  the 
face,  and  deliverance  seemed  impossible, 
he  was  never  so  impressed  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  his  destruction  as  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  As  for  me  I  shall  never  forget  my 
feelings  on  that  eventful  night,  and  can¬ 
not  even  now  look  back  without  horror 
on  the  danger  of  my  situation. 


©atumr. 

“  1  am  but  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.” — Wotlon. 


Ah,  who  would  envy  Tom  his  sense, 
And  scorn  his  neighbour’s  riches  ? 
Since  lordly  fools  abound  in  pence, 
And  wits  wear  ragged  b — es. 


Bishop  Berkeley  has  observed,  and 
with  great  truth,  that  fields,  groves,  and 
meadows  are  no  where  in  such  perfection 
as  in  England  ;  and  it  is  a  remark  of 
Charles  II.,  that  a  gentleman  may  walk 
out  oftener,  and  with  much  greater  com¬ 
fort,  in  England,  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  -of  Europe. 


Roger  PaYne,  the  celebrated  English 
bookbinder,  ended  a  life  of  labour,  po- 
•  verty,  and  intemperance,  in  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Payne,  the  bookseller, 
though  no  relation.  His  workmanship 
was  in  a  very  superior  style,  and  conse¬ 
quently  procured  him  high  prices,  and 
the  books  bound  by  him  continue  to  ob¬ 
tain  large  sums.  For  the  binding  of  an 
JEschylus  for  Lord  Spencer,  he  received 
fifteen  guineas.  He  was  very  singular  in 
his  conduct ;  he  made  all  his  own  tools, 
and  never  would  work  before  any  person, 
but  always  in  some  secluded  cellar,  and 
only  when  his  necessities  called  upon  him 
for  exertion. 


The  sole  right  of  the  ferry  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  Gravesend  was  secured  by  char¬ 
ter,  at  the  instance  of  the  abbot  of  St. 
Mary  of  Graces,  on  Tower-hill,  to  the 
men  of  Gravesend  and  Milton,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  should  “  provide  boats  on 
purpose,  and  carry  all  persons,  either  at 
twopence  per  head  with  his  bundle,  or 
the  whole  boat’s  fare  should  be  four  shil¬ 
lings.”  But  before  that  time  they  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  the  prescriptive  right ; 
as,  in  a  record  in  the  llegistum  Roffense , 
dated  1293,  the  watermen  are  ordered  to 
take  in  future  “  but  one  halfpenny  of  a 
person  passing,  as  they  did  formerly,  and 


not  to  exact  fares  hurtful  to  or  against 
the  will  of  the  people,” 


A  country  clergyman  preaching  a  very 
dull  sermon,  set  all  his  congregation 
asleep,  except  one  poor  fellow,  who  was 
generally  deficient  in  intellect.  At  length 
the  reverend  orator,  looking  round,  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  great  indignation,  u  What, 
all  asleep  but  this  poor  idiot !” — u  Aye,” 
quoth  the  fellow,  u  and  if  I  had  not  been 
an  idiot,  I  should  have  gone  to  sleep  too.” 


EPIGRAM. 

Praise  of  a  Lady's  Grey  Hair. 
Though  age  has  chang’d  thee— late  so 
fair, 

I  love  thee  ne’er  the  worse  ; 

For  when  he  took  thy  golden  hair, 

He  fill’d  with  gold  thy  purse. 


Alphonso,  king  of  Arragon,  went  one 
day  with  several  of  his  courtiers  to  see 
some  trinkets  at  a  jeweller’s.  He  had 
scarcely  left  the  shop  when  the  jeweller 
hastened  after  him,  complaining  that  a 
very  valuable  diamond  had  been  abstracted 
by  one  of  the  party.  The  king  returned 
to  the  shop,  and  ordered  a  large  vessel 
full  of  bran  to  be  brought ;  he  then  de¬ 
sired  each  person  to  plunge  his  hand, 
closed,  into  the  vessel,  and  to  withdraw 
it  open ;  he  himself  set  the  example. 
When  every  one  had  put  in  his  hand,  he 
ordered  the  jeweller  to  empty  the  vase 
upon  the  table  ;  by  this  means  the  dia¬ 
mond  was  recovered,  and  no  one  was  dis¬ 
graced. 


Extract  from  the  parish-register  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  York:  — u  Ann  Groves,  of 
Bromsgrove,  in  Worcestershire,  died  on 
Wednesday,  the  29th  October,  1783,  aged 
five  years,  at  the  Clifford's  Tower,  Peas- 
holm-green  ;  in  height,  four  feet ;  round 
the  breast,  four  feet  two  inches  ;  round 
the  hips,  four  feet  six  inches  ;  round  each 
leg,  eighteen  inches ;  weight,  sixteen 
stone  !  !  She  was  buried  in  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s  church-yard,  Peasholm.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

On  Saturday  next  will  be  published  with  No. 
230  of  the  Mirror,  a  Supplementary  Number, 
embellished  with  an  elegantly-engraved  Portrait 
cpi  Steel  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
with  a  Biographical  Memoir. 

A  full  answer  to  Correspondents  will  also  be 
given  in  our  next.  . 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  L1MBJRD, 
143,  Strand  (near  Somerset  House),  and  sold  by 
ail  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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-The  collegiate  church  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon,  in  a  retired  spot  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  town,  and  has 
an  extensive  cemetery  surrounded  by 
lofty  elms,  which  give  to  the  place  an  air 
of  venerable  grandeur.  Leland  conjec¬ 
tures  that  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  monastic  church,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  existed  from  the  time  of  Ethelred 
to  Edward  the  confessor,  a  period  of 
about  four  hundred  years.  The  approach 
to  it  is  under  a  vista  of  arched  lime  trees, 
which  terminates  at  the  north  entrance 
into  the  nave,  consisting  of  a  handsome 
porch,  but  tressed  and  embattled.  Above 
the  door  is  a  Gothic  window  (now  covered 
with  a  tablet  commemorating  the  name  of 
the  person  at  whose  expense  the  walk 
under  the  avenue  of  trees  was  paved) 
which  formerly  lighted  a  small  room  over 
the  porch,  probably  the  muniment  cham¬ 
ber,  as  may  be  inferred  from  similar 
apartments  being  found  in  collegiate 
churches,  such  as  St.  Mary  Redcliffe, 
Bristol,  where  the  unhappy  youth, 
Chatterton,  discovered  the  MSS.  which 
formed  the,  basis  of  his  forgeries,  the 
Vol.viii.  2  E 


poems  bearing  the  name  of  Rowley.  The 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  was  built  at  different  periods, 
and  is  composed  of  a  union  of  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  Gothic,  a  style  fre¬ 
quently  used  soon  after  the  conquest. 
The  tower  and  nave  were  perhaps  built  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  con¬ 
sists,  like  other  collegiate  structures,  of  a 
nave,  two  aisles,  transept  or  cross  aisle, 
chancel  or  choir,  sacristy,  and  formerly  a 
crypt  or  charnel  house.  The  nave  is  a 
handsome  structure  raised  on  six  hexa¬ 
gonal  pillars,  terminating  in  pointed 
arches,  above  which  the  sides  are  divided 
into  twelve  compartments,  forming  as 
many  well-finished  Gothic  windows  in  tri¬ 
sections.  The  principal  entrance  into  the 
nave  is  at  the  west  end,  under  a  Gothic 
receding  arch  or  door-way  j  over  which 
are  three  niches  conjoined,  evidently  de¬ 
signed  to  contain  three  statues  ;  the  spiral 
canopies  carved  and  ornamented  shoot 
into  the  noble  west  window,  which  is 
nearly  the  width  of  the  nave,  and  is 
greatly  admired  for  its  beautiful  work¬ 
manship.  Under  this  window  is  placed 
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the  font,  which  is  a  large  vase  of  blue 
marble.  From  the  centre  beam  of  the 
roof  is  suspended  a  handsome  brass  chan¬ 
delier.  The  nave  terminates  at  the  east 
end,  now  filled  up  with  a  spacious  loft 
and  good  organ,  which  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  to 
which  Dr.  Hough,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
in  which  diocese  the  church  Stands;  libe¬ 
rally  subscribed.  There  were  formerly 
two  altars  under  the  organ  loft,  one  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  other 
to  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  north  aisle  was  probably  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  At  the 
east  end  of  it  was  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  the  altar  appears  to 
have  had  an  ascent  of  three  steps ;  the 
chapel  is  wholly  taken  up  by  the  tombs 
and  monuments  of  the  Clopton  family. 
In  this  chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle  and  under  a  Gothic  arch,  is 
raised  an  altar  tomb  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  from  the  pavement  of  carved  free 
stone,  with  numerous  panels,  which 
were  originally  filled  with  brazen  shields 
of  arms,  but  which  have  been  long  since 
torn  away  ;  on  the  top  is  a  marble  slab 
without  an  inscription.  It  seems  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  cenotaph  for  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton,  as  his  arms  with  those  of  the 
City  of  London,  (where  he  was  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  year  1492)  and  those  of  the 
Company  of  Woolstaplers  (of  which  he 
was  a  member)  are  carved  on  the  arch 
above  it.  Against  the  north  wall  is 
another  tomb,  on  which  are  two  recum¬ 
bent  figures  in  white  marble,  viz.  Wm. 
Clopton,  Esq.  who  is  represented  in  ar¬ 
mour,  his  head  reclining  on  his  helmet, 
his  sword  and  gauntlets  lying  by  his  side, 
with  a  couchant  lion  at  his  feet ;  and  his 
consort,  Anne,  motto,  u  Vincit  qui  pa- 
titur.”  One  of  them  died  in  1592,  and 
the  other  in  1596.  Above  this  tomb  are 
several  small  figures  of  their  children. 
Against  the  east  wall  of  this  chapel  is  a 
magnificent  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  George  Carew,  earl  of  Tot- 
ness,  and  baron  of  Clopton,  and  Joice 
his  wife,  whose  effigies  in  alabaster,  co¬ 
loured  to  resemble  life,  lie  under  a  large 
ornamented  arch,  which  is  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns,  and  adorned  with 
figures  of  angels,  various  arms,  warlike 
accoutrements,  and  insignia,  carved  in 
bas  relief \  being  emblematical  of  his 
office  as  Master  of  the  Ordnance. 
The  earl  is  represented  in  armour,  over 
which  is  his  mantle  of  estate  ;  there  is  a 
coronet  on  his  head,  and  a  lion  couchant 
at  his  feet.  He  signalized  himself  in 
Spain  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  in 
the  Irish  rebellion.  He  died  in  the  year 
1629.  There  is  also  a  small  monument 


fixed  to  the  same  wall,  on  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  a  woman  kneeling  at  a  desk. 
The  monumental  inscriptions,  which  are 
chiefly  in  Latin,  are  numerous.  The 
south  aisle  is  a  well-built  structure, 
strengthened  by  buttresses,  terminating 
in  foliaged  pinnacles  ;  it  was  built  by 
John  de  Stratford,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  when  he  was  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  at  the  east  end  he 
founded  his  chapel,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  ascent  to  the 
altar  is  now  remaining,  and  in  the  south 
wall  are  three  empty  niches,  spirally  ca¬ 
nopied  and  ornamented  with  perforated 
carved  work. 

The  transept  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  folding  doors  ;  and,  according 
to  Dugdale,  was  built  about  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  chancel  or  choir,  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
whole  fabric,  was  re-built  in  the  15th 
century  by  Dr.  Balshall  who  was  warden 
of  the  college  (of  which  hereafter)  in  the 
year  1465,  and  is  separated  from  the 
transept  by  a  wooden  skreen.  On  each 
side  are  five  uniform  windows,  originally 
adorned  with  painted  glass,  the  remains 
of  which  are  put  together  in  the  centre  of 
the  east  window.  At  the  end  are  two 
niches  beautifully  finished  with  a  variety 
of  ornaments  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  called  the  Florid  Gothic.  There 
are  also  three  other  niches  in  the  south 
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wall,  opposite  the  altar,  and  are  gene¬ 
rally  Supposed  to  have  been  used  as  seats 
by  the  deacon  and  assisting  priests.  On 
each  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  range  of 
stalls,  originally  belonging  to  the  ancient 
choir,  and  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  lower  part  of  each  seat  is 
carved,  being  wrought  into  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  grotesque  figures,  some  of  which 
are  capable  of  a  religious  or  moral  expia¬ 
tion.  Under  the  north  wall  is  an  altar 
tomb  of  alabaster,  representing  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  slab, 
originally  embellished  with  a  figure  in 
brass,  and  an  inscription ;  it  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  dean  Balshall,  warden 
of  the  college  and  founder  of  the  choir, 
who  died  a.  d.  1491.  At  the  east  end  is 
the  monument  of  John  Combe,  Esq. 
on  whom  Shakspeare  wrote  the  following 
satirical  epitaph  : — 

“  T6n  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engrav’d 
’Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd; 

If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 

Oh  !  oh  !  quoth  the  devil,  ’tis  my  John  a- 
Combe.JI 

Be  it,  however,  remembered,  that  this 
epitaph  is  not  inscribed  on  Combe’s  mo¬ 
nument.  His  effigy,  habited  in  a  long 
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gotvh,  with  a  book  in  his  habd,  lies  at 
full  length  under  an  ornamented  arch, 
which  is  supported  by  Corinthian  co¬ 
lumns,  and  adorned  with  cherubim,  &c. 
But  the  most  celebrated  monument  is 
against  the  north  wall,  elevated  about 
five  feet'from  the  floor,  and  erected  above 
the  tomb  which  contains  the  bones  of  the 
immortal  Shakspeare,  who  is  represented 
ih  the  attitude  of  inspiration,  with  a 
cushion  before  him,  a  pen  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  left  rested  on  a  scroll.  Thi3 
bust  is  fixed  under  an  arch  between  two 
Corinthian  columns  of  black  marble, 
with  gilded  bases  and  capitals,  support¬ 
ing  the  entablature  ;  above  which,  and 
surmounted  by  a  Death’s  head,  are  carved 
his  arms :  on  each  side  is  a  small  figure 
iti  a  sitting  posture,  one  holding  in  his 
left  hand  a  spade,  and  the  other,  whose 
eyes  are  closed,  with  an  inverted  torch  in 
his  left  hand,  the  right  resting  upon  a 
scull,  as  symbols  of  mortality.  The 
bust  was  originally  coloured  to  resemble 
life,  conformably  to  the  taste  of  the 
times  in  which  the  monument  was  erected; 
the  eyes  being  of  a  light  hazel,  and  the 
hair  and  beard  of  an  auburn  colour.  The 
dress  consisted  of  a  scarlet  doublet,  over 
which  was  a  loose  black  gown  without 
sleeves ;  the  lower  part  of  the  cushion 
before  him  was  of  a  crimson  colour,  and 
the  upper  part  green  with  gilt  tassels,  &c. 
The  face,  which  is  of  a  cheerful  cast, 
beats  very  little  resemblance  to  that  at 
Westminster.  Some,  however,  have 
observed  a  great  similitude  between  this 
bust  and  the  earliest  print  of  the  poet 
prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  works, 
printed  in  1G23,  which  Ben  Jonson,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Shaks¬ 
peare,  asserted,  in  his  verses  under  it,  to 
have  been  a  great  likeness.  It  is  not 
exactly  known  at  what  time  the  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected,  but  it  is  evident  from 
some  verses,  which  were  written  by  a 
contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  that  it  was 
erected  before  the  year  1G23.  It  was  re¬ 
paired  in  1748,  and  the  original  colours 
of  the  bust  were  as  much  as  possible  pre¬ 
served  ;  in  1793,  however,  the  bust  and 
figures  above  it,  together  with  the  effigies 
of  Combe,  were  painted  white  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr,  Malone,  in  order  to  suit  the 
present  taste.  The  following  inscription 
is  under  the  bust : — 

JVDICIO  PYLIUM,  GENIO  SOCRATEM, 
ARTE  WARONEM, 

TERRA  TEGIT,  POPVLVS  MA5RET, 
OLYMPVS  HABET. 

STAY  PASSENGER,  WHY  GOEST  THOU 
BY  SO  FAST, 

READ,  IF  THOV  CANST,  WHOM  EN- 
VIOVS  DEATH  HATH  PLAST. 

2  E 


WITHIN  THIS  MONVMENT,  SHAK¬ 
SPEARE,  WITH  WHOME 
QVICK  NATVRE  DIDE,  WHOSE  NAME 
DOTH  DUCK  YS.  TOMBE. 

FAR  MORE  THEN  COST  ;  S1EII  ALL  YT. 
HE  HATH  WRITT, 

LEAVES  LIVING  ART,  BVT  PAGE  TO 
SERVE  HIS  WITT. 

OB  I  IT  ANO.  DOI.  161G.  JET  AT  IS  53. 
DIE  23.  AP. 

Below  the  monument  is  the  following 
curious  inscription  (said  to  have  been 
written  by  himself )  upon  the  stone  co¬ 
vering  his  grave. 

GOOD  FREND  FOR  IESUS  SAKE  FOR¬ 
BEAR  B 

TO  DIGGE  THE  DVST  ENCLOASED 
HEARE. 

BLESE  BE  YE.  MAN  YT.  SPARES 
THESE  STONES, 

AND  CVRST  BE  HE  YT.  MOVES  MY 
BONES. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  he  was 
afraid  of  having  his  bones  removed  to  the 
charnel-house.  His  wife  is  interred  be¬ 
tween  his  grave  and  the  north  wall.  The 
inscription,  engraved  on  a  brass  plate 
fixed  to  the  stone,  is  as  follows  : — 

HEERE  LYETII  INTERRED  THE  BODYE 
OF  ANNE,  WIFE  OF 
MR.  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE,  WHO 
DEPTED.  THIS  LIFE  THE  6th. 
DAY  OF  AVGVST,  1623,  BEING  OF  THE 
AGE  OF  67  YEARES. 

VBEBA,  TV  MATER,  TV  LAC  VITAMQ. 
DEDISTI, 

VJE  MIHI  PRO  TANTO  MVNERE 
SAX A  DABO ! 

Q  V  AM  MALLEM,  AMOUEAT  LAPIDEM, 
BONVS  ANGEL’  ORE’ 

EXEAT  VT  CHRISTI  CORPVS,  IMAGO 
TVA 

8 ED  NIL  VOTA  VALENT,  VENIAS  CITO 
CHRISTE,  IlESURGET, 

C  LAVS  A  LICET  TVMVLO  MATER,  ET 
ASTRA  PETET. 


EXPERIMENTING. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

In  No.  219  of  the  Mirror,  will  be 
found  a  short  account  of  my  ingenious 
friend,  Thomas  Twister,  Esq.  ;  a  detail 
of  some  of  his  surprising  theories  ;  an 
epistle  written  by  himself ;  and,  lastly, 
an  intimation,  that  should  he  favour  me 
with  another  epistle,  I  would  most  pro¬ 
bably  promulge  it.  As  I  have  been  so 
favoured,  promulgation  seems  necessary  ; 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  without  further 
proemium,  introduce  his  epistle  tne  se¬ 
cond.  J. 
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THE  Mill  ROE 


Dear - , 

Your  letter  took  a  very  novel  view  of  my 
theory.  I  staggered  at  the  idea  of  mu¬ 
tual  attraction,  but — 1  did  not  despair  ; 
I  still  considered  it  but  as  a  theory  op¬ 
posed  to  mine,  the  truth  of  which  de¬ 
pended  on  the  result  of  my  experiments. 
A  confidential  and  learned  friend,  to  whom 
I  unbosomed  my  hypothesis,  smiled  at 
the  distant  analogy  upon  which  it  rested, 
44  So  because  the  moon  attracts  the  earth, 
you  think  it  will  attract  your  cranium  ? 
This  is  descending  indeed  from  a  great 
ball  to  a  little  one  !”  This  taunt  I  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  it  passed  by  44  as  the  idle  wind, 
which  I,”  &c.  I  reflected  that  analogies 
the  most  distant,  that  comparisons  the 
most  remote,  were  often  all  we  could  ac¬ 
quire.  I  remembered  that  such  distant 
analogies  had  swayed  the  minds  of  the 
most  learned,  and  had  been  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  belief.  When  I  thought 
that  Descartes,  from  observing  that  chaff 
floating  in  a  tub  of  water  yields  passively 
to  the  undulations  of  the  fluid,  had  reared 
a  theory  which  was  received  by  able  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  not  rejected  without  reluc¬ 
tance,  I  say,  when  I  thought  on  this,  I 
took  courage — my  anticipations  bright¬ 
ened — I  resolved  to  persevere.  A  tub  of 
water — the  orbits  of  the  planets  ;  my 
cranium — the  globe,  seemed  equally  con¬ 
nected,  and  equally  adapted  for  a  chain 
of  argumentation. 

But  I  must  inform  you  of  the  fate  of 
my  recent  theory,  first  craving  your  in¬ 
dulgence.  When  I  despatched  my  last 
letter  I  was  on  the  point  of  submitting  to 
an  experiment ;  but  some  clouds  coming 
over,  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  post¬ 
pone  it.  On  the  following  night  (after 
certain  inunction)  I  entered  my  garden 
at  ten  o’clock.  The  moon  shone  most  re¬ 
fulgent,  I  stood  erect,  and  I  felt  col¬ 
lected.  The  church-clock  struck  eleven 
— twelve.  No  effect!  One  —  two  — 
three.  No  effect !  44  Well,”  thought  I, 

U1  had  better  retire  ;  it  seems  there  will 
be  no  development  to-night.”  On  ap¬ 
plying  a  cloth  to  my  bare  head,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  it  excessively  wet,  and  I 
concluded,  that  the  quantity  of  aqueous 
particles  in  the  air  had  neutralized  the 
lunar  attraction.  The  next  two  nights 
rain  fell  in  abundance.  The  succeeding 
night  was  clear,  and  every  way  adapted 
to  my  project.  I  went  to  my  former  sta¬ 
tion,  and  stood  some  time  in  suspense  ; 
my  spirits  were  highly  excited.  Success 
seemed  certain,  failure  impossible  ;  but  I 
really  thought  the  bump  was  rising  very 
imperceptibly,  very  insensibly ;  nothing 
of  attrahency  or  inturgescence  could  I  feeL 
Suddenly  my  head  was  confused,  and 
down  1  fell  on  my  face  to  the  earth  ;  so, 


prostrate  did  I  lie  no  little  time.  When 
I  arose,  I  found  myself  unable  for  further 
experimenting  ;  I  therefore  hastened  to 
the  house,  went  to  bed,  and  happily  fell 
asleep.  In  the  morning,  when  I  awoke, 
I  felt  an  unpleasant  sensation  at  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  my  head,  and  on  placing  my 
hand  on  the  affected  part,  found  a  huge 
bump  just  where  I  wanted  it  to  be  ;  but 
it  was  tremblingly  sensitive,  tender  to 
excess,  the  least  touch  caused  pain — in¬ 
deed,  I  conjectured  that  1  had  developed  a 
new  organ — an  organ  of  sensual  sensibilty. 

s  I  had  injured  my  shoulder  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night,  I  sent  for  the  doctor,  who 
shortly  arrived,  (by  the  by,  he  found  me 
bald-pated,  for  my  new  development  pre¬ 
vented  my  wearing  my  scratch.)  When 
he  entered  he  started.  44  What  a  con¬ 
tusion  !”  cried  he  ;  44  the  occipital  bone 
is  surely  injured  ;  why,  my  dear  sir,  how 
you  have  bruised  the  back  of  your  head.” 
— 44  Me,  sir  !  True,  I  had  a  fall  last 
night,  but  I  fell  on  my  face ;  how  could 
that  hurt  the  back  cf  my  head?”  — 
44  Well,  sir,  you  have  hurt  it,  and  seri¬ 
ously  too  ;  you  shall  see.”  He  took  a 
dressing-glass,  and  placing  it  before  an¬ 
other  looking-glass,  invited  me  to  look. 
On  looking  in  the  dressing-glass,  I  de¬ 
scried  the  reflection  of  the  bump  behind 
me ;  certainly  it  was  a  bruise  ;  it  dis¬ 
played  those  variegated  teints  which  such 
a  thing  assumes  ;  but  how  could  it  be  ? 
I  was  obliged  to  inform  the  doctor  of  my 
theory  and  experiments,  and  he  thereupon 
proposed  to  go  into  the  garden  and  dis¬ 
cover  how  a  fall  on  the  face  could  bruise 
the  back  of  the  head.  44  In  your  confu¬ 
sion,”  said  the  doctor,  44  you  can’t  say 
what  happened.”  We  went;  the  place 
where  I  had  stood  was  quite  clear,  in¬ 
deed,  I  chose  it  so,  that  nothing  might 
intervene  of  a  terrene  nature  between 
Cynthia  and  my  cranium. 

At  length,  just  by  the  spot  ■frhere  I 
fell,  we  found  two  hard  crab  apples,  one 
or  both  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  struck  my 
head ;  doubtless,  some  sly  knave,  appris¬ 
ed  of  my  experimenting,  secreted  himself, 
and  while  I  was  absorbed  in  reverie,  cast 
those  semi-stony  substances  at  my  naked, 
my  defenceless  head.  But  how  was  he 
so  apprised?  How  should  any  one  know 
of  my  intention  ?  To  tell  the  truth  I 
really  suspect  the  footman,  Ned ;  he 
knew  it,  and  perhaps  divulged  it,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  solemn  asseverations  which  I 
extorted  from  him.  The  rascal ! 

This  sad  accident  prevented  my  expe¬ 
rimenting  for  some  days,  as  no  bump 
could  rise  where  there  was  one  already. 
In  the  lirst  moonshiny  nights  was  I  ob¬ 
liged  to  sit  in  inglorious  ease,  in  reluc¬ 
tant  indolence. 
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At  length  I  again  put  my  theory  to 
the  test,  but  after  repeated,  and  repeated 
trials,  I  am  a  convert  to  your  opinion,  at 
least,1- 1  am  convinced,  that  in  my  theory 
something  all-important  is  omitted. 

I  must  therefore  own,  reluctantly  own, 
that  I  have  failed.  My  theory  beautiful 
in  idea,  has  proved  futile  in  practice :  it 
has  not  failed  through  indolence  or  any 
regard  for  my  own  safety.  The  dews  of 
night  have  fallen  in  chilling  humidity  on 
my  exposed  head  ;  I  have  endured  the 
frigor  of  the  night  air,  I  have  despised 
natural  rest,  and  absorbed  every  selfish 
feeling  in  my  scientific  ardour.  No  act 
of  self-denial  have  I  not  performed  !  No 
painful  experiment  have  I  left  untried  I 
I  am  therefore  warranted  to  assert  that 
my  theory,  though  plausible,  is  ground¬ 
less  ;  and  that  I  have  added  one  more  to 
that  long,  that  interminable  list  of  sup- 
posers,  who  have  raised  splendid  theories, 
too  fragile,  or  too  disjointed  to  be  reduced 
to  practice. 

Your  affectionate,  but  dolorous  friend, 

Thos.  Twister. 


IcUtvosptctibe  (Sleamiifis 

THE  SWORD-DANCE  KS. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CUSTOM. 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

In  the  counties  of  Durham  and  North¬ 
umberland,  a  custom  prevails,  which  in 
its  origin  is  supposed  to  be  extremely 
remote.  This  ceremony  is  performed 
chiefly  by  pitmen,  and  at  Christmas. 
Emerging  from  their  subterraneous  em¬ 
ploy,  they  form  themselves  into  parties, 
each  having  a  sw'ord  by  his  side,  and  de¬ 
corated  with  all  the  varied  coloured  rib¬ 
bons  of  his  mistress,  resort  to  the  more 
populous  towns,  where,  by  their  perform¬ 
ance,  in  which  they  display  numberless 
feats  of  activity,  excite  the  liberality  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  fool  and  bessey  are 
two  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  in 
this  motly  group.  ’Tis  their’s,  by  gri¬ 
mace,  gesticulation,  and  vulgar  witti¬ 
cisms,  to  provoke  the  risible  faculties  of 
their  audience,  and  to  collect,  at  the  end 
of  the  entertainment,  a  reward  for  their 
exertions.  They  have  with  them  a  fid¬ 
dler,  who  accompanies  the  song  in  unison 
with  the  voice,  repeating  at  the  end  of 
each  stanza  the  latter  part  of  the  air, 
forming  an  interlude  between  the  verses ; 
during  which,  the  characters,  as  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  singer,  make  their  bow,  and 
join  the  circle.  When  they  are  not  able 
to  effect  an  entrance,  they  exhibit  at  the 
front  of  the  houses,  which,  in  deference 
to  their  finery,  abbreviates  the  perform¬ 


ance.  The  writer  having  witnessed  the 
observance  of  this  custom,  is  enabled  to 
vouch  for  its  authenticity  ;  and  the  song, 
which  is  a  curiosity  of  its  kind,  is  gleaned 
from  “  A  Selection  of  Airs  peculiar  to 
the  Counties  of  Durham  and  Northum¬ 
berland.”  F.  R.  Y. 

The  first  that  I  call  in,  is  a  squire’s  son, 

He’s  like  to  loss  his  love,  because  lie  is  too  young. 

Altho’  he  be  too  young  he  has  money  for  to 
rove, 

And  he’ll  freely  spend  it  all,  before  he’ll  loss  his 
love. 

The  next  that  I  call  in,  he  is  a  sailor  bold, 

He  came  to  poverty  by  the  lending  of  his  gold. 

The  next  that  I  call  in,  he  is  a  tailor  fine. 

What  think  you  of  his  work,  he  made  this  coat 
of  mine. 

The  next  that  I  call  in,  he  is  a  keelman  grand, 
He  goes  fore  and  aft,  with  his  long  sett  in  his 
hand. 

Note. — After  other  characters  are  in¬ 
troduced  in  a  similar  manner,  the  sword- 
dance  takes  place,  in  which  one  of  them 
is  killed,  and  they  again  sing  : — 

Alas  !  our  actor’s  dead,  and  on  the  ground  he’s 
laid. 

Some  of  us  must  suffer  for’t  young  men,  J  am 
sore  afraid. 

I’m  sure  ’tvvas  none  of  me,  I  am  clear  of  the 
crime, 

’Twas  him  that  follows  me,  that  drew'  his  sword 
so  fine. 

I  am  sure  ’(was  none  of  me,  I’m  clear  of  the 
fact, 

’Twas  him  that  follows  me,  that  did  the  bloody 
act. 

Then  cheer  up  my  bonny  lads,  and  be  of  courage 
bold, 

We’ll  take  him  to  the  church,  and  bury  him  in 
the  mould. 

Note. — The  doctor  is  introduced,  and 
a  dialogue  of  some  length  takes  place, 
which  terminates  in  his  restoring  the  man 
to  life,  the  ceremony  concludes  with  the 
following  verses,  and  a  dance  to  the  tune 
of  u  Kitty  Bo  Bo.” 

Cox-Green’s  a  bonny  place,  where  water  washes 
clean. 

And  painshaw’s  on  a  hill,  where  we  have  merry 
been. 

You’ve  seen  them  all  call’d  in,  you’ve  seen  them 
all  go  round, 

Wait  but  a  little  while,  some  pastime  shall  be 
found. 

Then  fidler  change  the  tune,  play  us  a  merry  jig, 
Before  1  w  ill  be  beat.  I’ll  paw  n  both  hat  and  wig. 
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SPIDERS. 


( To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. ) 

Sir,— Whenever  inclination  prompts  us 
to  examine,  even  slightly,  the  works  of 
creation,  we  instantly  discover  objects  of 
the  most  surprising  nature  ;  not  only  in 
allusion  to  their  diminutive  size,  and  the 
invisible  myriads  that  exist  before  us, 
but  also  as  regards  their  wonderful  skill 
and  exquisite  performances.  Indeed  the 
works  of  many  insects  have  puzzled  our 
greatest  naturalists.  These  rather  con¬ 
cealed  facts  and  wonders  of  creation, 
(which  the  more  we  search  the  more  they 
enlarge  upon  us)  cannot  be  better  noticed 
than  by  an  inspection  of  the  nature  and 
power  of  the  common  spider. 

It  is  impossible  to  observe  the  common 
spider’s  web  without  surprise  and  admi¬ 
ration  ;*  the  exact  and  regular  succession 
of  the  circles  of  which  it  is  formed,  seems 
a  masterpiece  for  all  other  insects.  The 
spider  most  expert  in  this  art  is  the  one 
so.  prevalent  at  the  season  which  has  quite 
left  us,  the  garden  spider,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  styled,  the  geometrical  spider 
( Aranea  reticulata. )  It  was  a  subject 
of  doubt  for  many  years  amongst  natu¬ 
ralists  how  this  spider  extended  her  gos¬ 
samer  (lines)  to  such  distances,  as  they  are 
seen  to  reach  several  yards,  where  not  the 
least  connexion  exists,  when  it  is  known 
that  they  are  unable  to  fly.  A  Mr. 
Knight  was  the  first  English  entomolo¬ 
gist  who  made  an  experiment  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  deciding  this  question.  He  says, 
if  the  spider  be  placed  upon  an  upright 
stick,  having  its  bottom  immersed  in 
water,  it  will,  after  trying  in  vain,  all 
other  modes  of  escape,  dart  out  nume¬ 
rous  fine  threads,  so  light  as  to  float  in 
the  air,  some  of  which  attaching  itself  to 
a  neighbouring  object,  furnishes  a  bridge 
for  escape. 

The  Journal  de  Physique ,  translated 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine ,  furnishes 
another  means ;  a  writer  there  asserts 
that  he  saw  a  small  spider,  which  he  had 
forced  to  suspend  itself  by  its  thread  from 
the  point  of  a  feather,  shoot  out  obliquely 
in  opposite  directions  small  threads  which 
attach  themselves  (in  the  still  air  of  a 
room,  without  any  influence  of  the  wind) 
to  the  object  towards  which  they  were 
directed.  He  therefore  infers  that  spiders 
have  the  power  of  shooting  out  threads, 
and  directing  them  at  pleasure  to  a  deter¬ 
mined  point,  judging  the  distance  and 
position  of  the  object  by  some  means  of 
which  we  are  ignorant. 

The  thread  which  we  see  in  their  con- 

*  Lately  I  witnessed  a  web  very  near  my  own 
garden,  which,  in  circumference,  measured 
nearly  two  yards. 


centric  circles,  and  imagine  to  be  a  single 
line,  is  a  rope  composed  of  at  least  four 
thousand  strands, 

There  are  some  spiders  exceedingly 
small,  and  so  amazingly  fine  are  their 
threads  that  four  millions  of  them  would 
not  exceed  in  thickness  one  of  the  hairs 
of  our  heads. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  century,  a  per¬ 
son  at  Langard  fabricated  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings  and  a  pair  of  gloves  from  the  threads 
of  spiders.  They  were  nearly  as  strong 
as  silk,  and  of  a  beautiful  grey  colour. 
Buffon  says  it  takes  6fi3,552  spiders  to 
produce  a  pound  of  the  substance  called 
gossamer. 

In  America,  as  in  England,  there  are 
various  sorts  of  spiders,  but  they  are  all 
more  or  less  of  a  more  poisonous  nature 
than  those  of  this  country.  Indeed  so 
much  so  that  their  bite  has  been  fatal. 

A  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson,  of  New  York, 
was  bit  by  one  of  them  on  his  fore-finger, 
which  at  first  ached,  then  swelled,  and 
in  less  t,han  twelve  hours  from  the  time  of 
the  bite,  he  expired.  Another  resident 
was  seized  with  a  delirium,  an  emetic 
was  administered,  a  large  spider  (which 
he  had  swallowed  while  drinking  some 
water  in  the  dark)  was  vomited,  and  his 
senses  were  soon  restored. 

Monsieur  D’Isjonval  in  alluding  to 
spiders,,  throw's  out  a  useful  hint ;  he 
asserts  that  this  insect  is  an  accurate  ba¬ 
rometer  ;  if  the  weather  be  about  to  be 
wet  and  stormy,  the  main  threads  of  the 
snare  will  be  short ;  but  if  fine  weather 
be  about  to  take  place,  these  threads  will 
l?e  invariably  very  long.  A.  B.  0. 


HOWEL’S  (OR  HYWEL)  SONG. 

Written  by  Mrs.  Hemans  for  Parry's 
Welsh  Melodies. 

Hqwfl  ab  Einiojt  Llygliw  was  a 
distinguished  bard  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  A  beautiful  poem,  addressed  by 
him  to  Myfanwv  Vychan,  a  celebrated 
beauty  of  those  times,  is.  still  preserved 
amongst  the  remains  of  the  Welsh  bards. 
The  ruins  of  Myfanwy’s  residence,  Cas- 
tle  Dinas  Bran,  may  yet  be  traced  on  a 
high  hill  near  Llangollen, 

Puess  on,  my  steed  1  I  hear  the  swell 
Of  Valle  Cruets.’  vesper  bell, 

Sweet  floating  from  the  holy  dell 

O’er  woods  and  wafers  round. 
Perchance  the  maid,  I  love,  e’ew  now. 

From  Dinas  Bran's  majestic  brow. 

Looks  o’er  the  fairy  world  below. 

And  listens  to  the  sound  ! 

I  feel  her  presence  on  the  scene  ! 

The  summer  air  is  more  serene, 

The  deep  woods  wave  in  richer  green. 

The  wav  e  more  gently  flows ! 
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Oh  !  fair  ng  ocean’s  curling  foam  ! 

Lo  !  with  the  balmy  hour  1  come, 

The  hour  that  brings  the  wanderer  home. 

The  weary  to  repose. 

Haste  !  on  each  mountain's  darkening  crest. 
The  glow  hath  died,  the  shadows  rest, 

The  twilight-star,  on  Deva’s*  breast — 
Gleams  tremulously  bright. 

Speed  for  Myfanwy's  bower  on  high  ! 

Tho’  scorn  may  wound  me  from  her  eye, 

Oh  ’  better  by  the  sun  to  die, 

Than  live  in  rayless  night ! 

*  The  river  Dee,  which  meanders  through  the 
vale  of  Llaugollen. 


iiiobeUst. 

No.  XCIV. 


PAUL  JONES. 

BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

[Christmas,  with  its  pleasantries,  jovial- 
ties,  festivities,  and  smiles,  is  come  ;  and 
now  the  young  and  the  old,  the  fearful 
and  the  stout-hearted,  the  loving  and 
loved,  circle  round  the  blazing  hearth, 
listening  to  tales  of  wonder  by  u  flood 
and  field,”  merrily  laughing  away  the  old 
year,  and  happily  awaiting  the  new  one. 
In  order  to  add  to  the  amusement  of  our 
readers  and  friends  at  all  seasons,  we,  for 
a  moment,  call  their  attention  to  a  ro¬ 
mance,  rich  in  legendary  lore,  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  most  soul-stirring  ballads. 
We  allude  to  u  Paul  Jones  and  when 
we  name  its  author — Allan  Cunningham 
— the  work  needs  no  recommendation  of 
ours  to  add  to  its  fame.  It  is  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  fact  and  fiction — and  every  page 
glows  with  vivid  narrative  and  striking 
incident.  Let  the  following  extract  be 
read  to  an  assembled  circle  of  Christmas 
tale-lovers,  and  we  opine  they  will  pledge 
us  for  the  amusement  we  have  afforded 
them  in  a  cup  of  the  best  old  Christmas. 
— Ed.] 

THE  ENGAGEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  BON  HOMME  RICHARD 
AND  THE  SERAPIS. 

Darkness  has  often  been  a  glad  visitant 
to  the  weary  and  the  wounded,  and  a  wel¬ 
come  arbiter  in  many  a  deadly  quarrel, 
from  which  neither  side  could  of  his  own 
accord  retire  with  honour.  But  here  it 
came  uninvited  and  unwished-for.  The 
hope  of  victory  alike  animated  Paul  and 
Pearson  ;  they  had  no  wish  but  to  fight 
it  out ;  and  no  dread,  save  the  fear  of 
each  other’s  escape.  Though  they  were 
compelled  by  the  cloud  of  night  to  sus¬ 
pend  their  hostility,  they  moved  but  a 
little  way  apart,  and  lay  to  with  the  eager 
hope  that  the  moon  would  dispel  the 


darkness,  and  afford  them  light  to  con¬ 
quer. 

Light  at  last  came,  and  the  first  gush 
of  the  moon’s  radiance  along  the  dimpling 
waters  was  welcomed  on  both  sides  with  a 
shout — by  a  reciprocal  broadside — by  a 
discharge  of  musketry  from  deck  and 
shrouds,  and  by  the  eager  endeavours  of 
Paul  and  Pearson  to  join  in  closer  and 
deadlier  encounter.  The  ships  approached 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  Pearson  felt  that 
he  had  skill  and  courage  opposed  to  him 
such  as  he  had  never  encountered  on  the 
deep  before.  The  exact  discipline  and 
long  experience  of  the  English,  their  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  maritime  warfare,  and  with 
the  whole  internal  and  external  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  ship,  gave  them  an  advantage 
over  men  less  inured  and  less  famed. 
Their  ship  moved  obedient  to  the  human 
will,  as  a  horse  obeys  his  rider ;  she 
seemed  a  living  thing,  and  submitted, 
like  a  being  endued  with  sense,  to  the 
control  of  her  keepers.  Paul  knew  his 
deficiency,  and  that  his  crew,  composed 
of  people  of  two  distinct  nations,  could 
not  work  heart  and  hand  like  his  adver¬ 
saries.  It  was  the  practice,  too,  of  the 
navies  of  France  and  Holland  to  aim  their 
broadsides  against  decks  and  rigging,  to 
ensure  their  own  escape,  or  to  leave  their 
opponents  helpless  ;  and  in  this  practice 
his  own  crew  had  been  trained.  Availing 
himself,  therefore,  of  the  skill  of  his  gun¬ 
ners,  and  the  still  more  deadly  accuracy 
of  his  wild- wood  marksmen,  the  decks  of 
the  Serapis  were  soon  swimming  in  blood, 
and  her  rigging  was  torn  to  shreds.  For 
his  sails  Pearson  cared  little  ;  his  men 
exchanged  a  straggling  and  ineffectual 
fire  with  the  American  musketry,  while 
his  broadsides,  heavy  and  incessant,  in¬ 
vaded  the  Bon  Homme  in  her  more  mor¬ 
tal  parts,  mangled  her  massy  sides,  and 
gave  admission  to  the  water,  which  was 
soon  heard  to  sing  and  bubble  through 
the  numerous  shot-holes  and  the  starting 
seams. 

The  bowsprit  of  the  Serapis  lay  partly 
over  the  American  poop.  The  action  of 
the  wind  forced  the  stern  of  the  former 
on  the  bow  of  the  latter,  the  yards  got  en¬ 
tangled,  and  the  cannon  touched.  Thus 
they  lay,  presenting  one  level  deck,  and 
so  fast  locked  together,  that  when  the 
night-wind  touched  their  sails,  they  moved 
as  if  they  had  both  sprung  from  one  keel. 
The  Serapis  held  up  her  enemy,  and  held 
her  up  for  her  own  destruction  ;  it  was  in 
vain  that  Pearson  laboured  to  free  him¬ 
self  from  this  deadly  encumbrance — the 
fruit  of  his  skill  was  now  lost ;  for  the 
ship,  while  thus  sustained,  could  not 
sink  ;  he  had  in  a  manner  to  begin  his 
warfare  anew,  and  direct  his  attacks  against 
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a  less  vulnerable  paft.  Six  of  his  bravest 
men,  who  sought  to  disentangle  the  rig¬ 
ging,  were  dropped  on  the  deck  by  the 
American  riflemen  ;  and,  after  a  brief  and 
bloody  struggle  to  free  themselves,  the 
English  desisted,  and  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  their  situation  ;  their  fire, 
which  had  slackened,  was  renewed  as 
fierce  and  fast  as  ever. 

Paul  was  sensible  that  his  ship,  from 
the  incessant  broadsides  of  her  adversary, 
was  in  a  dangerous  state.  The  situation 
in  which  she  was  fortunately  placed, 
while  it  delayed  her  fate  for  a  time,  af¬ 
forded  him  an  opportunity  of  making  use 
of  the  valour  of  his  men,  and  he  now  con¬ 
templated  boarding  as  his  only  chance  of 
salvation.  The  valour  and  the  prudence 
of  Pearson  made  this  a  matter  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  danger.  Though  his  masts 
were  maimed,  though  the  Vengeance  had 
paid  him  a  second  visit,  and  now  threat¬ 
ened  a  third,  and  though  his  crew  were 
diminished  to  one-half  of  their  original 
number,  his  confidence  was  unshaken, 
and,  prepared  alike  for  the  wiles  as  well 
as  the  open  force  of  war,  he  met,  and 
foiled  for  a  time  all  attempts  to  board  him. 
Against  the  marksmen  of  Paul  he  let 
loose  the  whole  fury  of  his  upper  guns  ; 
and,  during  this  hurricane  of  iron  shot, 
twenty  of  the  best  marksmen  of  the  Bon 
Homme  were  slain  or  sorely  wounded, 
ten  of  her  guns  dismounted,  and  their  de¬ 
fenders  stretched  beside  them. 

Macgubb  gazed  on  this  carnage,  and, 
touching  Paul’s  arm,  said,  44  See  !  there’s 
two  ways  to  win  out  of  this  evil  plight. 
We  maun  either  board,  and  make  pike, 
pistol,  and  carabine  do  for  us  what  his 
cannon  are  doing  for  Pearson,  or  we 
maun  get  hold  of  that  goose  the  Ven¬ 
geance,  throw  ourselves  on  board,  and 
renew  the  fight.  There’s  a  third  way, 
but  I  never  advise  sinking  while  there’s 
hope  to  swoom ;  it’s  only  to  fight  this 
wounded  ship  to  her  last  gasp,  and  gae 
down  with  our  hats  in  our  hands.  I  have 
been  below,  Paul,  lad,  and  I  guess,  as 
Lieutenant  Lucas  says, — by  the  by,  I  saw 
Lucas,  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  shaking 
like  a  leaf  of  the  linn,— I  guess  the  sea 
will  give  us  a  gude  half-hour  to  make  up 
our  mind.  It’s  coming  bubbling  and 
belling  in  through  the  ship’s  side,  sough¬ 
ing  away  like  the  Troughs  of  Tongland. 
I  can  hear  the  damned  hissing  of  it  here. 
What  say  ye  ? — a  bloody  jacket’s  better 
than  a  wet  one, — it’s  all  one  to  Rob  Mac¬ 
gubb.” 

While  this  passed,  Paul  had  silently 
taken  his  resolution — he  summoned  his 
men  suddenly  to  his  side — drew  his  cut¬ 
lass,  which  till  now  he  had  kept  in  its 
sheath,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  mo¬ 


mentary  alarm  which  a  new  visit  from 
the  Vengeance  occasioned,  he  darted  on 
board  the  Serapis,  at  the  head  of  fifty 
picked  men,  making  good  his  footing  in 
spite  of  shotvers  of  shot,  and  all  the  oppo¬ 
sition  which  pike,  carabine,  and  pistol,  in 
dauntless  hands,  could  offer.  Through 
three  mariners’  bosoms  Paul  plunged  his 
sword,  and,  stretching  out  his  left  hand  to 
the  English  flag,  and  waving  his  bloody 
weapon,  cried,  44  Down  with  it !  down 
with  it  !”  To  save  their  banner  from 
this  humiliation,  there  were  men  found 
who  willingly  gave  their  bodies  to  de¬ 
struction — man  after  man  died  before  it ; 
and  Pearson,  though  weary  and  wounded, 
hastened  forward  in  its  defence,  with  many 
a  gallant  hand  with  him.  Yet  so  furious, 
so  compact,  and  so  determined  was  the 
attack,  that  the  colours  would  have  sunk, 
had  not  Paul  been  suddenly  assailed  by 
an  unlooked-for  enemy,  as  fierce,  as  brave, 
and  as  implacable  as  himself. 

On  Pearson,  who  fought  with  a  cou¬ 
rage  worthy  of  his  station,  Paul  had  pre¬ 
cipitated  himself ;  when,  thrusting  two 
men  through,  and  dashing  another  down 
with  a  hand  too  impatient  to  strike,  Lord 
Dalveen  sprung  over  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  dying,  and,  with  his  sword  reek¬ 
ing  from  point  to  hilt,  and  his  eyes  stream¬ 
ing  with  a  savage  light,  he  confronted 
Paul  at  once.  Paul  gazed  on  this  unex¬ 
pected  assailant. — he  stepped  half  a  pace 
back — his  colour  changed — his  mother — 
his  dream — his  suspicions  and  the  coun¬ 
try’s  belief  rose  all  upon  him  ;  and  waving 
Dalveen  away,  he  said,  44  I  war  not  with 
you,  Thomas— retire,  and  leave  me  to  my 
course.”  But  Dalveen,  exasperated  with 
the  difficulties  which  had  detained  him 
from  reaching  the  ship  sooner,  and  stung 
to  fury  with  the  opposition  which  met 
him  as  he  ascended  the  ship’s  side,  and 
deprived  him  of  some  of  his  bravest  fol¬ 
lowers,  rushed  on  his  adversary  without 
reply,  and  made  a  blow  and  then  a  thrust, 
which  were  eluded  with  difficulty.  Mac¬ 
gubb,  muttering,  44  O  !  saints  above  and 
saints  below  !”  snatched  a  pistol  from  his 
belt— his  finger  touched  the  fatal  trigger 
— the  muzzle  was  within  a  foot  of  the 
young  nobleman’s  temple,  whon  Paul 
struck  it  down,  exclaiming,  44  Touch  him 
not !”  The  Galwegian  turned  his  weapon 
against  Ilalliday — the  balls  grazed  the 
cheek  of  the  intrepid  borderer,  and  one  of 
his  comrades  dropped  behind  him.  The 

strife  was  renewed — men  fell  thick _ the 

decks  reeked  with  blood— the  smoke  rolled 
over-head,  and  the  ships  rung  and  rocked 
from  side  to  side  with  the  volleying  can¬ 
non.  The  contest  would  have  been  de¬ 
cided  now,  had  not  one  of  those  accidents 
which  sometimes  interpose  between  genius 
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and  success  happened.  The  young  French 
volunteer  had  fought  with  the  foremost, 
and,  though  slight  made  and  unwarlike 
in  his  looks,  no  one  bore  a  sword  whose 
thrust  had  been  more  deadly  ;  and  by  his 
uncommon  agility,  as  well  as  his  science, 
he  had  hitherto  escaped  without  a  wound. 
He  had  opposed  himself  to  Halliday,  and 
a  deep  wound  in  the  side  admonished  the 
youth  in  vain  to  fight  with  more  caution. 
As  he  made  another  attempt,  his  foot 
slipped  ;  but  he  lay  not  at  the  mercy  of 
his  enemy,  for  at  that  moment  a  French 
sailor,  from  the  shrouds  of  the  Bon 
Homme,  threw  a  hand-grenade,  which, 
striking  the  blade  of  the  borderer’s  sword, 
flashed  on  the  deck,  and  kindling  some 
eighteen-pound  cartridges  which  lay  strewn 
around,  the  explosion  struck  down  a  dozen 
of  the  combatants,  and  for  a  minute's 
space  dismayed  the  rest. 

This  accident  depriving  Paul  of  the  aid 
of  several  gallant  men,  he  resolved  to 
make  his  way  back  to  his  own  ship  ;  all 
opposition  failed  before  him — he  gained  the 
deck,  and  recommenced  a  destructive  fire 
on  the  Serapis,  cutting  down  her  defenders 
by  means  of  his  musketry,  and  assail¬ 
ing  her  masts  with  his  double-headed  shot. 
But  in  his  turn  he  was  doomed  to  experi¬ 
ence  a  well-aimed  and  fatal  fire  from  the 
marksmen,  led  by  Dalveen  and  Halliday, 
while  his  ship’s  mangled  side  was  visited 
by  another  storm  of  eighteen-pounders. 
Nor  was  this  all,  the  same  movement  was 
directed  against  himself  which  he  had 
lately  made  against  the  Serapis  ;  and  a 
boarding-party,  among  whom  Dalveen, 
Halliday,  and  Pearson  were  conspicuous, 
threw  themselves  so  suddenly  on  deck,  as 
if  they  had  been  discharged  from  an  en¬ 
gine.  It  was  now  for  Paul  to  do  or  die 
— his  men  flocked  to  his  s:de  firm  and 
devoted — the  Galwegian  stretched  his 
sword  before  him,  while  Garnott,  inspired 
by  the  cool  and  intrepid  countenance  of 
his  commander,  stood  firm,  seconded  by 
the  young  Frenchman,  who,  though 
wounded  and  bleeding,  presented  a  sword, 
the  thrust  of  which  was  still  deadly.  The 
attack,  when  led  by  such  a  fiery  spirit  as 
Dalveen,  was  fierce,  and  the  contest  rung 
from  stem  to  stern  of  the  ship  ;  few  who 
fell  were  allowed  to  rise  again ;  while 
over  the  head  of  the  combatants  the  un¬ 
remitting  volleys  of  musketry  from  the 
shrouds  kept  fire  and  smoke  constantly 
flashing  and  rolling. 

Lieutenant  Lucas,  ever  foremost  in  the 
war  of  words,  had  been  hitherto  invisible 
to  Paul,  and  had  only  appeared  clothed 
in  the  livery  of  fear  to  the  fierce  Galwe¬ 
gian  for  a  minute’s  space  or  so.  It  was 
alleged  indeed  afterwards,  in  his  native 
land,  that  he  was  in  a  station  of  honour 


and  danger  below  ;  and  the  slaughter  on 
board  the  Serapis,  and  her  final  surren¬ 
der,  were  claimed  as  his  work  by  a  meek 
American,  who  inherited  his  property  and 
his  modesty.  Whatever  was  his  employ¬ 
ment,  Lucas  suddenly  emerged  from  be¬ 
low,  neither  bleeding  from  wounds  nor 
smeared  with  the  gunpowder  tokens  of 
battle,  but  whole  and  fresh,  with  his  cut¬ 
lass  drawn,  and  his  face  white  with  ap¬ 
prehension.  It  is  believed  that  the 
gurgling  of  the  water  through  the  opening 
seams  and  the  shot-holes  at  last  smote 
upon  his  ear  like  the  music  of  a  death- 
dirge,  and,  dreading  a  sudden  visit  to  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  he  braved  the  bloody  tu¬ 
mult  of  the  deck.  Two  men,  one  struck 
through  the  body  by  a  boarding-pike, 
and  another  pierced  through  the  brain  by 
a  ball,  dropped  at  the  same  instant  at  his 
feet,  and  sprinkled  him  with  blood.  He 
uttered  a  faint  exclamation  of  horror,  and, 
rushing  forward,  saw  with  alarm  that  the 
ship’s  decks  were  possessed  by  the  enemy. 
When  he  saw  the  faces  of  Pearson,  Dal¬ 
veen,  and  Halliday,  smeared  with  powder 
and  blood,  and  cutlasses  striking,  pikes 
pushing,  and  guns  and  pistols  flashing, 
his  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  hastened 
to  his  country’s  colours,  and  struck  them 
in  the  place  where  they  had  been  fastened 
by  the  hand  of  his  commander. 

A  shout  from  the  English  announced 
to  Paul  this  dastardly  deed.  A  pistol 
was  in  his  hand — it  was  cocked — his  fin¬ 
ger  was  on  the  trigger,  and  the  muzzle 
was  within  arm’s-length  of  its  victim — a 
blithe  native  of  Corriewater — when  he 
saw  his  colours  sink.  The  hand  of  Lucas 
was  just  forsaking  the  staff,  and  he  was 
opening  his  lips  to  proclaim  what  he  had 
done,  when  he  reeled  where  he  stood — 
dropped  heavily  down — blood  spouted 
from  his  nostrils — and,  with  hands  and 
feet,  he  beat  the  deck  for  a  minute’s  space, 
and  died.  The  colours  were  in  a  moment 
raised,  and  Paul,  hurling  his  empty  pis¬ 
tol  in  the  face  of  one  of  Dalveen’s  marks¬ 
men,  struck  his  cutlass  through  him,  and, 
calling  on  his  men,  charged  the  assailants 
with  a  fury  and  earnestness  they  had  not 
experienced  before. 

Paul,  though  many  of  his  men  were 
slain,  more  wounded,  and  though  most  of 
his  guns  were  disabled  and  his  ship  sink¬ 
ing,  seemed  alone  cheered  by  hope  and 
placed  above  despair.  His  small  arms 
still  poured  a  close  fire  upon  the  decks  of 
the  Serapis ;  his  cannon,  though  few, 
were  well  served  and  well  aimed,  and, 
whilst  the  Vengeance  made  her  periodical 
appearance  a-head,  and  opened  her  strag¬ 
gling  fire,  a  lucky  shot,  directed  by  the 
hand  of  Paul  himself,  struck  the  main¬ 
mast  of  the  Serapis.  The  wounded  mast 
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stood  upright  for  a  moment,  then  it  tot¬ 
tered,  and,  snapping  suddenly  in  two,  the 
lofty  ruin  with  all  its  sails  descended, 
making  the  waters  flash,  and  precipitating 
ten  of  the  seamen  into  the  sea.  The 
English,  their  ship  maimed  and  unma¬ 
nageable,  half  their  number  slain  and 
wounded,  their  decks  running  with  blood, 
and  an  enemy  on  each  side,  heard  with 
dismay  the  dash  of  the  main -mast  in  the 
water  ;  and  Paul,  in  this  moment  of  con¬ 
sternation,  throwing  himself  upon  their 
decks  with  many  of  his  bravest  men,  the 
colours  of  England  were  lowered,  and 
Pearson  yielded  up  his  sword  to  the  victor. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

mountain 


A  VISIT  TO  BRIGHTON. 

My  respected  maiden  aunt  recommended 
sea  air,  and  mentioned  Brighton  as  con¬ 
venient.  I  wTent  to  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  determined  to  get  into  the  first 
stage  that  appeared.  44  Brighton,  hi ! 
Going  to  Brighton  ?  — room  outside!” 
My  fate  was  decided;  1  mounted — the 
coachman  already  sat  whip  in  hand— - 
and  in  an  instant  the  four  horses  and  four 
wheels  bore  along  us  seventeen  human 
beings,  who  clung  like  flies  to  various 
parts  of  the  vehicle,  on  our  road  to 
Brighton. 

The  place  of  our  destination  was  terra 
incognita  to  me.  I  had  heard  that  it  was 
ugly.  I  thought  of  azure  Leman,  of  ro¬ 
mantic  Como,  and  the  divine  bay  of  Na¬ 
ples.  I  thought  of  our  native  Windsor  ; 
the  luxuriant  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  of 
rich  and  flowery  Devon  ;  and  repeated  to 
myself — Of  course,  barren  and  ugly  !  It 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  these.  Lovers 
of  nature  !  Enthusiasts,  who  delight  to 
drink  deep  joy  from  the  various  shapes 
and  changes  of  earth  and  sky,  behold  me 
at  Brighton  !  Was  this  the  retreat  of  our 
pleasure-loving  prince  ?  the  asylum  of 
fashion  ?  the  resort  of  nobles  ? — this  ! 

Far  spread  out,  on  three  sides,  is  the 
barren  expanse  of  the  white  monotonous 
sea  :  a  rounded  promontory,  composed  of 
low  chalk  cliffs,  is  the  site  of  the  town. 
The  boundary  of  upland  that  surrounds 
it,  is  destitute  of  plant,  shrub,  and,  I  may 
almost  say,  of  blade  of  grass  ;  the  glare 
of  chalk  is  pernicious  to  the  eyes,  and 
the  rounded  tops  of  the  low  hills  pre¬ 
clude  every  approach  to  the  picturesque. 
Surely  nature  has  here  grown  old  ?  or 
*ome  sudden  blight  has  caused  every 
vestige  of  youthful  beauty  to  disappear  ! 


Her  hair  is  grey — but  not  with  years— 

Nor  grew  it  while 
In  a  single  night, 

As  some  have  done  through  sudden  fears. 

Bride  of  the  sea  !  your  potent  husband 
has  thrown  his  fierce  arms  around  you, 
and  you  have  withered  in  his  grasp  !  Is 
this  the  country  ?  And  am  I  thus  to  be 
cheated  of  my  enjoyment  of  grove,  field, 
and  stream  ?  In  common  humanity  and 
justice  I  will  print  my  disappointment, 
to  warn  all  others  by  my  luckless  example. 

My  first  walk,  as  in  duty  bound,  on 
arriving  at  the  sea  side,  was  on  the  beach, 
— if  I  may  call  stumbling  over  shingles, 
walking.  Sands  there  are  none, — or,  if 
the  extreme  of  low-water  leaves  any,  they 
are  too  wet  for  a  pedestrian.  1  rode  over 
the  windy*  downs,  and  saw,  far  spread 
around,  the  living  image  of  my  despair — 
grassless  earth.  I  thought  it  were  an 
easy  morning’s  work  to  write  a  catalogue 
raisonnee  of  the  44  Beauties  of  Brighton.” 
Let  me  take  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and 
44  verdure  ”  will  stand  at  the  top,  like  the 
Widow  W adman’s  humanity. 

But  there  is  a  park  at  Brighton.  I 
was  not  aware  of  this,  and  was  surprised 
at  seeing  a  notice  written  up  in  one  of  the 
streets — C4  To  the  Park.”  Where  could  it 
be  ? — 1  looked  from  the  Downs  upon  the 
whole  extent  of  negative  nature,  and  had 
discovered  no  enclosure  that  looked  as  if 
it  might  be  a  park.  Surely,  the  visitors 
from  happier  lands  to  this  worn  shred  of 
England’s  grass-green  vesture,  might 
have  informed  the  inhabitants  of  Brigh¬ 
ton,  of  the  nature  of  a  park.  Was  it  hid, 
like  the  Happy  Valley  of  Abyssinia,  by 
the  surrounding  hills  ?  Was  it,  like  the 
fairy  Pari  Banou’s  palace,  under  ground  ? 
or  had  they  with  buoy  and  boat,  railed  in 
some  acres  of  sea,  stuck  up  piles  for  trees, 
and  peopled  it  with  flying-fish  for  game  ? 
No  conjecture  was  too  extravagant  which 
could  afford  solution  to  the  enigma  of  a 
park  at  Brighton  ;  but  as  experiment  in 
this  case  was  of  more  worth  than  any 
theory,  I  walked  up  Egremont-place  to¬ 
wards  the  mysterious  Park. 

An  arched  entrance  !  It  was  not  Tra¬ 
jan’s  44  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr :” — wooden 
gates — two-pence  to  pay  on  going  in.  I 
have  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  stand 
within  the  Park.  An  hollow  in  the  hills, 
overlooked  by  their  bald  tops,  is  railed  in, 
and  some  drab-coloured  grass  clothes  the 
slopes.  There  are  some  beds,  not  of 
mould,  but  pulverized  chalk,  from  which 
with  sickly  mien  a  few  stalks  lift  them¬ 
selves,  bearing  what  in  more  gifted  lands 
would  have  been  a  flower — twigs,  meant 
for  trees,  stand  about  s  as  for  a  real  tree, 
an  inhabitant  of  Brighton  is  as  ignorant 
of  its  shape  and  material,  as  a  Venetian 
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of  that  of  a  horse.  If  plants  had  a  voice, 
and  leaves  were  tongues,  one  universal 
lament  would  arise  from  every  stunted 
shrub  and  consumptive  flower,  asking 
fate  for  what  antenatal  sin  they  were 
condemned  to,  demi-semi  vegetation  in 
this  withered  effigy  of  a  park. 

There  is  a  perfection  in  the  ugliness  of 
Brighton,  which  in  some  degree  satisfies 
the  imagination.  Other  places  may  make 
believe  to  be  pretty;  but  the  bald  hag- 
nymph,  whose  face  this  desert  mirrors, 
disdains  the  aid  of  false  curls  or  paint. 
One  of  the  few  rides  is  to  Kemp  Town. 
Kemp  Town  was  built  when  Brighton 
was  in  higher  vogue  than  now  ;  it  is 
hardly  more  than  half  a  mile  off,  and 
forms  as  it  were  the  continuation  of  the 
Marine  Parade.  The  way  towards  it  is 
flagged  ;  the  houses  which  compose  it 
are  all  handsomely  built ;  one  now  is 
erected  on  the  plan  of  Cornwall  Terrace, 
in  the  Regent’s  Park.  There  is  a  large 
square,  that  is,  a  Brighton  square,  which 
is  always  oblong :  architectural  orna¬ 
ments  are  not  spared  ;  pillars  and  pilas¬ 
ters,  portico,  cornice,  and  frieze ;  worked 
iron  rails:  all  that  can  give  an  air  of  ele¬ 
gance  to  a  town  is  there — but  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  inhabitant.  The  window  frames  are 
glassless ;  grass  would  spring  up  rank  in 
the  streets,  if  grass  grew  any  where  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton  ;  neither 
man  nor  dog  is  to  be  seen,  or  any  sound 
heard,  save  the  melancholy  roar  of  the 
near  ocean.  Meanwhile  tbe  houses 
sparkle  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth. 
So  far  was  the  mania  of  speculation  car¬ 
ried,  that  over  one  gate,  innocent  of  a 
guest,  is  inscribed  44  Tea  Gardens 
over  another,  from  whose  chimneys 
smoke  never  issued,  44  Hot  Baths.”  At 
the  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  44  Fa¬ 
mily  Hotel  i"  while  in  mockery  of  the 
solitude  around,  every  gate  was  open  to 
afford  easy  ingress  to  the  traveller  ;  nay, 
the  ready  waiter  stood  at  the  door — the 
only  inhabitant  he  of  the  whole  place — 
and  the  lamp  suspended  in  the  hall  was 
a  light,  for  I  had  rode  thither  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  gathering  twilight  added  to 
the  desolation.  Was  he  waiting  for  the 
advent  of  some  shipwrecked  sailor,  whom 
it  was  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  should, 
before  the  end  of  time,  be  cast  on  shore 
on  the  near  inhospitable  beach  ?  Or  is 
that  the  retreat  of  the  4  ’  Last  Man  ?” 
My  imagination  took  the  alarm :  I  gal- 
lopped  away  from  this  mask  of  civilized 
life,  while  for  some  minutes  numberless 
images  of  death  haunted  me— and  I  re¬ 
entered  Brighton,  unable  for  a  time  to 
subdue  the  nervous  illusion  that  gave  to 
its  inhabitants  the  resemblance  of  inane 
apparitions. 


To  get  rid  of  such  fancies,  I  hastened 
to’  the  thick  of  life,  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd  on  the  parades.  I  entered  Tup- 
pen’s  well  filled  rooms.  The  libraries  of 
Brighton,  thought  I,  are  surely  the  per¬ 
fection  of  libraries.  A  few  benches  are 
set  round  the  room,  and  there  is  a  table 
in  the  midst — a  man  stands  at  each  end, 
vociferating — 44  One,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight — seven  gone — the 
chances  are  one,  two,  &c. — the  chances 
which  remain  are  one,  two,  &c. — five 
gone, — the  remaining  chances  are  one, 
four,  six,  eight — one,  four,  six,  eight, — 
the  chances  which  remain  are  one — four 
— six — eight ;  one,  four — four  gone — 
the  chances  remaining  are  one,  six,  eight 
— when  these  numbers  are  filled  up,  la¬ 
dies  and  gentlemen,  the  next  song  will  be 
sung.”  As  the  accompaniment  to  the 
changes  sung  on  this  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion,  Mathews’s  ghost  of  a  tune  is  no¬ 
thing  to  it — thrum,  thrum ;  a  man  sits 
at  a  piano,  executing  such  a  chance- 
medley  of  crotchets  and  quavers,  as  might 
awaken  to  fit  accord  all  the  marrow¬ 
bones  and  cleavers  in  Brighton.  The 
noisy  rattling  of  the  keys,  and  eternal 
repetition  of  the  tuneless  tune,  drove  me 
away  before  the  next  song  was  sung.  I 
am  glad  of  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to  play 
the  ill-natured  critic  on  individuals  ;  but 
ears  that  can  sustain  the  Babel  from 
which  I  escaped,  half  deaf,  cannot  be 
very  delicate  in  their  perceptions  of  time, 
tune,  or  voice. 

—  A  rainy  day  at  Brighton.  I  look 
from  my  window  on  the  New  Road,  and 
save  the  pavement  at  my  feet,  I  see  only 
the  vast  waste  of  waters  ;  to  the  right,  to 
the  left,  before  me — sea,  sea,  sea.  A 
child  said  to  me  one  day,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Mathews’s  traveller,  44  People 
will  so  exaggerate.”  44  What’s  the  sea  ? 
— Nothing  but  water  !”  So  I  repeated  to 
myself,  as  1  looked  on  its  blank  expanse 
and  misty  boundary.  The  sea  is  called 
immense,  sublime  —  the  best  created 
image  of  space  and  eternity.  I  do  not 
perceive  the  sensible  type  of  these  ideas 
in  it.  It  is  bounded  narrowly  by  ‘the 
horizon,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  surface 
is  not  more  sublime  than  a  Russian 
steppe.  The  sea  of  itself,  without  a 
rocky  and  picturesque  coast,  and  with¬ 
out  vessels  to  give  it  animation,  is,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  a  very  dull  object. 
The  coast  of  Brighton  is  not  the  former, 
and  the  rain  has  driven  away  every  ves¬ 
sel.  Add  to  which,  every  association 
with  the  sea  is  painful :  it  is  a  murderer, 
a  remorseless  destroyer ;  its  soundless 
depths  are  the  grave  of  many  a  beloved  or 
revered  form  ;  its  strangling  waters  have 
stolen  life  from  the  young,  the  wise,  the 
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good.  But  as  I  write — lo  !  a  change. 
The  wind  rises  in  the  west — the  unveiled 
sun  pours  forth  its  golden  arrows ;  the 
flying  clouds  are  tinged  with  their  radi¬ 
ance  ;  evening’s  single  star  glitters  in  the 
west,  as  the  sun  sets  and  darkness  gathers 
round — the  moon  is  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  black  masses  of  cloud  float  over  her, 
while  she  rains  ter  beams  fitfully  upon 
the  waters — and  now  shows  in  dark  relief, 
and  now  hides  again  the  boats  that  welter 
on  her  surface.  Moonlight  is  to  the  sea 
what  colour  is  to  the  rainbow.  The  con¬ 
trast  of  the  silver  light  with  the  deep 
shadows,  graees  it  with  picturesque  ef¬ 
fects  ;  and  her  palaces  and  cottages,  the 
stately  ship  and  light  sailing-boat — wear 
on  such  occasions  a  veil  of  mystery  which 
is  truly  sublime. 

And  now  that  I  have  dismissed  for 
awhile  the  language  of  philippic,  let  me 
remember  what  also  beside  the  moon-lit 
sea  is  deserving  of  praise  at  Brighton. 

I  do  not  dislike  the  Pavilion.  When 
people  dispraise  it,  they  tell  you  what  it 
is  not ;  and  think  that  sufficing  censure, 
neglecting  utterly  to  tell  us  what  it  is. 
It  is  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic  ;  it  is 
neither  uniform  nor  classic ;  but  it  is  pic¬ 
turesque.  Its  chief  defect  is,  that  it  is 
situated  in  Brighton.  If  a  traveller  in 
the  East  had  chanced  while  he  accom¬ 
plished  his  evening’s  journey  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lucknow  or  Ispahan, 
to  behold  this  groupe  of  domes,  minarets, 
and  other  unnamed  lantern-like  spires, 
rising  from  the  little  grove  that  sur¬ 
rounds  it,  and  sleeping  placidly  in  the 
star-light,  it  would  have  received  the 
praise  due  to  its  elegance  and  picturesque 
effect.  The  beauty  of  Brighton  is  in¬ 
deed  confined  to  its  buildings.  The  nu¬ 
merous  bow  windows  give  a  festive  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  streets ;  the  porticos  and 
virandas  remind  one  of  the  south.  There 
is  one  row  of  houses  on  the  Marine  Pa¬ 
rade,  whose  highly  ornamented  viranda 
on  the  first  floor  is  supported  by  fluted 
Tuscan  columns  beneath.  This  style  of 
building  is  the  prevailing  mode  at  Brigh¬ 
ton.  Nor  in  speaking  of  edifices,  may  I 
omit  the  chain -pier :  it  is  true,  that  its 
motion  is  apt  to  make  one  sea- sick,  but 
it  is  an  elegant  little  machine,  a  toy, 
seemingly  not  sea-worthy  ;  yet  its  very 
fragility  of  look  and  bending  nature  con¬ 
stitutes  its  strength. 

The  most  delightful  things  in  Brighton 
are  the  little  carriages  called  flies.  They 
are  peculiarly  convenient,  since  they  are 
ever  at  hand  to  convey  one  from  this  seat 
of  barrenness.  I  now  invite  my  reader 
to  mount  one  ;  and  under  my  guidance, 
along  the  west  cliff  and  the  road  to  W or- 
thing,  to  drive  on,  till  on  passing  Shore- 


ham  Bridge,  we  turn  to  the  right  to¬ 
wards  Arundel,  where,  in  a  short  time, 
we  shall  arrive  at  so  sweet  a  village — and 
in  that  village,  at  a  latticed,  flower-adorn¬ 
ed  cottage.  We  shall  find  woods,  and 
hedges,  and  orchard  grounds ;  the  inland 
murmur  of  streams  in  exchange  for  naked 
hills  and  roaring  ocean.  Here  at  Sump- 
ton,  this  best  specimen  of  an  English 
village,  I  console  myself  for  my  disap¬ 
pointment  at  Brighton ;  and  warn  all 
future  travellers  to  avoid  the  rock  on 
which  I  was  wrecked. 

London  Magazine . 
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A  VISION  OF  LUCIFER. 

On  my  return  from  my  first  voyage,  I 
had  no  inclination  to  live  ashore,  for  I 
had  quarrelled  with  every  body  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  near  it,  and  I  gladly  accepted 
an  offer  made  me  by  the  captain  of  an 
East  Indian  free-trader,  lying  in  the  river, 
to  sleep  in  his  ship,  and  take  charge  of 
her.  This,  you  know,  is  a  practice  with 
ship-owners  when  in  port ;  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  being  proprietor  of  the  Marvel,  bid 
me  live  at  his  expense,  although  I  would 
willingly  have  been  content  with  the  lodg¬ 
ing.  One  reason  for  his  liberality  was, 
his  wish  to  retain  me  as  his  watchman  ; 
for,  from  a  ‘ story  having  got  afloat  that 
the  Marvel  was  haunted,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  procure  a  trusty  fellow 
to  look  after  her ;  and  even  then  he  might 
run  away,  in  case  any  rogue  should  per¬ 
sonate  a  ghost  to  alarm  him. 

I  was  aware  of  the  report  gone  abroad 
about  the  spirit  of  the  mate,  who  hanged 
himself  in  a  fit  of  phienzy,  appearing  to 
those  who  slept  on  board  ;  but  I  was  not 
in  a  humour  to  care  about  goblins,  nor 
even  Beelzebub  himself ;  at  least  so  I 
thought.  I  accordingly  took  possession 
of  the  ship,  and  established  myself  in  the 
cabin,  where  I  lived  like  a  hermit,  upon 
what  I  found  in  the  store-room.  1  was, 
indeed,  some  such  a  recluse  as  the  rat 
who  retired  into  a  hollow  cheese,  to  avoid 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  for  I  had 
wherewith,  in  a  fluid  as  well  as  a  solid 
shape,  to  content  any  lover  of  good  things ; 
but  I  should  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
biscuit  and  a  slice  of  bacon,  had  not  these 
luxuries  offered  themselves  to  my  hand. 

For  the  first  week  of  my  residence  in 
the  Marvel,  no  signs  of  surpernatural  vi¬ 
sitors  were  given,  although  I  once  or 
twice  fancied  I  heard  footsteps,  or  some- 
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thing  like  them,  traversing  betwixt  decks ; 
but  then  I  was  satisfied,  that  if  any  feet 
caused  these  sounds,  they  could  not  be 
the  feet  of  ghosts,  who  walk  not,  but 
glide  along  without  noise,  and  I  always 
convinced  myself  that  it  was  nothing  real, 
by  going  towards  the  place  wherever  my 
fancy  startled  my  ears.  Besides,  I  al¬ 
ways  took  such  care  to  fasten  down  the 
hatches  and  the  companion-door,  that  I 
was  certain  no  one  could  get  down  below, 
without  giving  me  sufficient  notice  of  his 
intentions.  The  middle  of  the  second 
week  arrived,  and  found  me  laughing  at 
the  fears  of  others,  and  free  from  any  of 
my  own,  when  one  night  I  was  awakened 
by  a  strange  sensation,  as  if  of  a  cold  hand 
laid  upon  my  face  ;  and  as  my  conscious¬ 
ness  increased,  I  was  almost  certain  I  felt  it 
distinctly  withdrawn.  I  fancied,  too, 
that  I  heard  a  faint  gliding  sound  rustle 
across  the  state-room,  and  die  away  be¬ 
yond  the  bulk-head  that  formed  the  end 
of  it,  and  I  strained  my  eyes  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  through  the  intense  darkness, 
to  try  if  I  could  distinguish  any  object. 
My  belief  was  that  somebody  had  entered 
the  ship,  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  face,  in 
search  of  plunder,  not  knowing  that  any 
one  slept  aboard  ;  but  on  turning  out  and 
examining  the  door,  I  found  it  fastened  on 
the  inside,  as  I  had  left  it ;  and  on  going 
out  into  the  cabin,  every  thing  was  in  its 
place,  for  I  struck  a  light  on  purpose  to 
be  certain. 

During  the  interval  of  a  week,  I  was 
disturbed  from  my  sleep  three  times  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  always  without  fur¬ 
ther  elucidation  of  the  cause.  Once  I 
thought  1  heard  a  kind  of  tittering  whis¬ 
per  uttered,  as  the  cold  hand  was  passed 
across  my  face,  but  I  could  distinguish  no 
words,  and  1  vainly  endeavoured  to  grasp 
hold  of  any  thing  that  might  be  near,  by 
extending  my  arms  round  about  my  bed. 
I  attempted  to  account  for  the  annoyance, 
by  supposing  a  mouse  or  a  rat  paid  me  a 
visit,  for  there  were  several  holes  by  which 
they  could  enter,  although  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  state-room  to  tempt  their 
appetites  Still,  there  was  something  in 
the  application  of  the  touch,  not  like  the 
patting  of  a  rat’s  paws,  for  though  the 
feet  of  those  vermin  are  very  cold,  they 
are  but  small,  and  could  not  have  con¬ 
veyed  the  sensation  of  a  broad  heavy  hand 
laid  over  my  eyes,  which  was  the  feeling 
I  experienced.  Besides,  I  more  than 
once  perceived  the  withdrawing  of  the 
strange  limb,  and,  from  several  little  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  deduced  that  the  whole  arm 
was  placed  on  my  pillow,  and  suddenly 
snatched  away.  Without  being  super¬ 
stitious,  I  naturally  began  to  grow  cu¬ 
rious,  as  well  as  somewhat  uneasy  about 


this  nocturnal  visitation,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  keep  awake  for  two  or  three  hours  after 
retiring  to  bed,  in  hopes  of  gaining  some 
clue  to  the  mystery.  I  could  not  well 
doubt  that  it  was  something  real,  but  I 
could  ascribe  no  cause  for  its  reality,  and 
I  was  averse  to  suppose  the  hand  of  the 
suicide  mate’s  ghost  was  pressed  upon 
my  face,  especially  as  it  was  too  heavy 
for  a  spirit  to  be  lawfully  possessed  of. 
While  I  continued  awake,  1  burned  a 
light,  which  I  extinguished  when  about 
to  resign  my  senses  to  forgetfulness,  for 
fear  of  accident ;  and  I  was  never  dis¬ 
turbed  while  I  kept  watch,  although  I 
maintained  it  long  past  the  usual  hour  of 
the  visit ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  was  asleep, 
which  was  immediately  after  I  put  out 
my  candle,  the  cold  chilly  touch  weighed 
for  a  moment  on  my  eyelids,  and  glanced 
off  when  I  awoke,  followed  by  the  same 
deadened  rustling  sound  and  the  half- 
whispered  titter. 

At  length,  being  resolved  neither  to 
give  way  to  the  insidious  suggestions  of 
superstition,  which  occasionally  crept  into 
my  mind,  nor  to  endure  the  repeated 
breaking  of  my  rest,  the  only  comfort  I 
at  that  time  enjoyed,  I  conceived  several 
plans  for  the  detection  of  the  intruder,  and 
the  first  I  put  in  practice  was  this  : — 

In  order  to  render  myself  watchful,  I 
spent  the  whole  of  one  afternoon  in  trying 
to  sleep,  and  by  means  of  darkening  the 
cabin,  I  did  sleep  for  several  hours.  At 
bed-time  I  placed  a  candle  in  a  dark  lan¬ 
tern,  which  I  concealed  by  my  bed-side, 
so  that  not  one  ray  of  light  emanated 
from  it ;  and  I  turned  in,  determined  to 
lie  awake  all  night.  However,  in  spite 
of  my  resolution,  I  dropped  into  a  doze  a 
little  before  midnight,  so  strong  is  the 
force  of  habit,  as  well  of  the  body  as  of 
the  mind.  I  did  not,  however,  sleep  as 
soundly  as  if  I  had  not  reposed  in  the 
evening,  and  I  was  aroused  by  an  indis¬ 
tinct  sound,  which  came  from  some  part 
of  the  ship,  close  to  the  cabin.  Those 
who  have  sat  up  late,  and  slept  in  their 
chair,  and  awoke  suddenly  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  may  have  occasionally  expe¬ 
rienced  a  confused,  depressed,  half  super¬ 
stitious  state  of  ideas,  upon  first  breaking 
from  their  slumber,  and  finding  them¬ 
selves  left  in  the  dark  by  their  expended 
lamp — cold,  cheerless,  and  scarcely  con¬ 
scious  of  their  exact  situation.  Such 
were  my  feelings  upon  being  disturbed 
from  my  sleep,  heightened  by  various  at¬ 
tendant  circumstances,  such  as  the  ex¬ 
pected  visit  of  a  ghost,  and  the  beating  of 
the  rising  tide  at  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
which  rocked  and  pitched  slightly  under 
the  influence  of  a  high  wind.  It  was  a 
cold  November’s  night,  and  I  had  not  yet 
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got  warm  in  bed  I  had  refrained  from 
taking  my  evening’s  glass  of  grog,  that  I 
might  lie  awake,  and  a  thousand  name¬ 
less  uncomfortable  feelings  harassed  me, 
without  any  specific  distress,  or  pain,  er 
assignable  cause.  In  fact,  to  use  a  com¬ 
mon  phrase,  I  awoke  in  u  the  horrors,” 
and  the  certainty  of  having  heard  an  un¬ 
accountable  sound  near  me  did  not  dispel 
them.  I  resolved,  however,  neither  to 
move  nor  to  draw  breath  audibly,  that  I 
might  run  the  better  chance  of  entrapping 
the  troublesome  spirit,  and  indeed  I  felt 
a  disposition  to  breathe  short  and  lie  still, 
which  was  very  favourable  to  my  purpose. 
In  spite  of  one’s  reason,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  human  mind  to  foster  and 
encourage  fancies  of  supernatural  agency, 
and  I  perceived  it  in  mine.  I  felt  chilled 
throughout,  and  timid,  though  determined 
not  to  be  so,  and  I  was  holding  my  teeth 
close,  that  they  might  not  chatter,  when 
suddenly  the  cold,  damp,  heavy  touch  of 
something  like  a  naked  arm  was  placed 
across  my  open  eyes,  which,  upon  my 
shrinking  involuntarily,  was  as  suddenly 
withdrawn.  Summoning  my  courage,  I 
shook  off  a  tremor  that  seized  my  frame, 
and  bolting  upright  in  bed,  laid  hold  of  my 
dark  lantern,  and  turned  it  so  as  to  throw 
a  blaze  of  light  over  the  state-room  ;  and 
you  may  judge  of  my  terror  when  I  be¬ 
held,  not  a  ghost,  nor  a  thief,  but  a  tall, 
dark-coloured  serpent  standing  nearly 
erect  by  my  bed-side,  with  its  ej  es  bright¬ 
ly  gleaming  from  a  head,  frightful  and 
appalling  beyond  description.  Never  in 
my  life  had  I  seen  such  a  fearful  object, 
for  to  the  usual  hideous  and  disgusting 
aspect  of  a  snake,  were  added  features 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  which  almost  led 
me  to  believe  Satan  himself  was  present 
before  me,  in  the  guise  of  this  hateful 
reptile.  The  light  of  my  lantern,  in¬ 
creased  in  brightness  by  a  polished  steel 
reflector,  fell  in  a  glare  upon  the  devilish 
apparition,  and  I  discerned  distinctly  that 
its  mouth  was  wide  open,  armed  with 
large  crooked  fangs,  and  furnished  with  a 
long  tongue,  that  vibrated  menacingly 
beyond  its  jaws.  Its  head  was  rather 
small,  but,  on  either  side,  its  neck  was 
swollen  out  to  an  immense  size,  inflated, 
as  l  imagined,  with  poison,  which  it  was 
about  to  inject  into  my  veins,  when  it 
should  spring  and  seize  hold  of  me  ;  but 
what  seemed  more  horrible  than  all  its 
other  deformities  was,  that  in  this  bloated 
mass,  which  bolstered  around  its  collar, 
were  things  which  appeared  like  two  wide 
eyes,  in  addition  to  the  small  ones  in  its 
head  ;  and  this  sight  almost  convinced 
me  that  the  monster  could  only  be  some 
diabolical  spirit,  for  I  knew  that  no  ani¬ 
mals  but  insects  have  more  than  a  pair  of 


visual  organs.  In  a  state  of  mingled  awe, 
doubt,  and  utter  dismay,  I  remained 
holding  my  lantern,  and  staring  at  the 
dire  countenance  of  the  serpent,  which  all 
the  while  stood  erect,  weaving  its  body  in 
the  manner  of  a  rope  shaken  at  one  end, 
while  its  tongue  played  around  its  lips, 
its  eyes  glittered,  and  its  scales  gleamed. 
I  felt,  or  fancied  that  I  felt,  as  if  fasci¬ 
nated  by  its  glance,  and  began  to  give  my¬ 
self  up  for  lost ;  for  1  had  heard  ot  the 
power  ©f  fascination  possessed  by  snakes, 
which  deprives  the  victim  of  the  energy  to 
escape  or  defend  itself.  Besides,  this 
creature,  serpent,  or  devil,  was  not  a 
small  enemy  of  the  kind,  for  it  stood 
nearly  four  feet  from  the  floor,  which,  as 
my  bed  was  fixed  down  low,  brought  its 
head  nearly  level  with  my  face  ;  and  my 
fear  of  moving,  lest  I  should  provoke  it  to 
dart  upon  me,  held  me  in  a  state  of  still¬ 
ness  as  complete  as  if  I  had  been  rivetted 
by  the  hateful  influence  of  which  I  was  so 
much  afraid.  Had  it  not  been  for  an  in¬ 
nate  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  goblins, 
I  should  probably  have  Spoken  to  the 
dragon  who  kept  me  thus  at  bay,  for  it 
had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  demon,  as 
far  as  the  imagination  could  array  an  evil 
spirit  in  a  visible  form  ;  but  either  scepti¬ 
cism  or  terror  kept  my  tongue  quiet,  and, 
while  neither  of  us  seemed  disposed  to  do 
otherwise  than  stare  at  each  other,  my 
candle,  which  was  nearly  burnt  out,  sunk 
into  the  socket,  and  the  flame  expired. 

All  my  horrors  before  this  moment 
were  nothing  to  what  seized  me  when  I 
found  myself  exposed,  in  darkness,  to  the 
venomous  fury  of  an  unknown,  though 
undoubtedly  a  dangerous  serpent.  A  long 
hiss,  which  it  uttered,  and  which  I  deemed 
preparatory  to  its  springing  at  me,  wound 
up  my  feelings  to  a  pitch  of  desperation, 
and,  having  nothing  else  at  hand,  I 
dashed  my  dark  lantern  to  the  place  where 
it  had  stood  when  the  light  was  extin¬ 
guished.  Whether  my  missile  struck 
the  reptile  or  fiend  I  know  not,  but  a  hor¬ 
rible  hissing  filled  the  state-room,  and  a 
rattling  and  groping  noise  succeeded,  and 
in  a  short  time  I  heard  my  enemy  behind 
the  bulkhead,  retreating  swiftly,  as  its  re¬ 
peated  sibilations  indicated  by  their  grow¬ 
ing  less  audibie. 

Bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  stiffened 
with  fear  as  I  was,  I  leaped  out  of  bed  as 
soon  as  I  was  assured  that  the  devil  was 
at  some  distance,  and  I  ran  stumbling 
upon  deck  as  fast  as  I  could,  where  I  re¬ 
mained  till  day-light.  I  then  called  a 
boat  and  went  ashore,  to  relate  my  adven¬ 
ture  to  the  captain. 

Captain  Y - heard  my  relation  with 

great  attention,  and  with  a  little  indica¬ 
tion  of  doubt,  till  it  was  nearly  ended ; 
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but  when  I  came  to  describe  the  visage  of 
the  apparition,  he  fell  into  such  a  choking 
fit  of  laughter,  that  I  fancied  he  would 
have  expired  in  an  agony  of  mirth.  At 
length  he  became  calmer,  and,  while  he 
wiped  tears  of  merriment  from  his  eyes, 
he  told  me  he  believed  my  vision  of  Luci¬ 
fer  was  nothing  else  than  a  large  Cobra 
de  Capello,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
mate  who  killed  himself  aboard  the  ship. 
“  The  mate,”  added  he,  “  was  the  last 
person  who  occupied  the  state-room,  tor, 
being  disposed  to  be  solitary,  he  volun¬ 
teered  to  reside  in  the  Marvel,  as  you 
have  done.  This  serpent  he  bought  of 
some  jugglers  in  India,  who  used  to  ex¬ 
hibit  several  of  the  kind  to  the  sailors,  and 
it  became  his  favourite  pet,  as  he  was  al¬ 
ways  inclined  to  singularity  of  habits  and 
likings.  Its  visits  to  you,  I  dare  say, 
were  only  the  continuance  of  a  custom  he 
had  taught  it  of  warming  itself  in  his  bed, 
when  it  was  chilly  ;  and  had  you  received 
it  kindly,  instead  of  staring  it  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  you  would  have  found  it  a  very 
amusing  companion.” 

!  “  But,”  cried  I,  in  astonishment,  “  the 
Cobra  de  Capello  is  a  most  poisonous  ser¬ 
pent  !” 

“  So  it  is,”  replied  my  friend  ;  “  but 
the  Indian  snake-charmers  take  out  their 
fangs  before  they  teach  them  to  dance, 
and  this  had  doubtlessly  undergone  that 
operation.  What  you  took  for  rage  and 
menace,  was  only  one  of  the  tricks  of 
dancing  it  had  been  taught  by  its  first 
masters,  and  it  was  exhibiting  its  accom¬ 
plishments  before  you,  to  induce  you  to 
take  it  into  bed,  when  you  threw  the  lan¬ 
tern  at  it.  I  have  seen  it  do  the  same 
thing  twenty  times  by  my  poor  mate’s 
bedside,  when  it  wanted  him  to  let  it 
creep  between  the  blankets.” 

This  explanation  was  sufficient,  and  I 
could  have  laughed  as  loudly  as  my  com¬ 
panion  at  my  own  terrors,  had  not  the 
horror  with  which  the  supposed  diabolical 
serpent  had  inspired  me  still  dwelt  in  my 
mind  ;  even  now,  when  I  see  a  snake,  I 
feel  some  slight  renewal  of  my  fears, 
though  I  smile  to  think  of  the  delusion 

that  occasioned  them Tales  of  a  Voyager 

to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


A  FAIRY  TALE. 

On  Hounslow  heath— and  close  beside  the  road, 
As  western  travellers  may  oft  have  seen, — 

A  little  house  some  years  ago  there  stood, 

A  minikin  abode  ; 

And  built,  like  Mr.  Birkbeck’s,  all  of  wood; 
The  walls  of  white,  the  window  shutters  green ; 
Four  wheels  it  had  at  North,  south,  east,  and 
west, 

(Tho’  now  at  rest,) 


On  which  it  used  to  wander  to  and  fro’, 

Because  its  master  ne'er  maintain’d  a  rider. 
Like  those  who  trade  in  Paternoster  Row  ; 
But  made  his  business  travel  for  itself, 

Till  he  had  made  his  pelf, 

And  then  retired — if  one  may  call  it  so, 

Of  a  roadsider. 

Perchance,  the  very  race  and  constant  riot 
Of  stages,  long  and  short,  which  thereby  ran. 
Made  him  more  relish  the  repose  and  quiet 
Of  his  now  sedentary  caravan  ; 

Perchance,  he  loved  the  ground  because  ’twas 
common. 

And  so  he  might  impale  a  strip  of  soil, 

That  furnish’d,  by  his  toil. 

Some  dusty  greens,  for  him  and  his  old  woman  ; 
And  five  tall  hollyhocks,  in  dingy  flower. 
Howbeit,  the  thoroughfare  did  no  ways  spoil 
His  peace, — unless  in  some  unlucky  hour, 

A  stray  horse  came  and  gobbled  up  his  bow’r! 

But  tired  of  always  looking  at  the  coaches, 

The  same  to  come, — when  they  had  seen  them 
one  day ! 

And,  used  to  brisker  life,  both  man  and  wife 
Begin,  to  suffer  N  U  E’s  approaches, 

And  feel  retirement  likie  a  long  wet  Sunday, — 
So,  having  had  some  quarters  of  school  breeding. 
They  turn’d  themselves,  like  other  folks  to  read¬ 
ing; 

But  setting  out  where  others  nigh  have  done. 
And  being  ripen’d  in  the  seventh  stage, 

The  childhood  of  old  age. 

Began  as  other  children  have  begun, — 

Not  with  the  pastorals  of  Mr.  Pope, 

Or  Bard  of  Hope, 

Or  Paley,  ethical,  or  learned  Porson, — 

But  spelt,  on  Sabbaths,  in  St.  Mark,  or  John, 
And  then  relax’d  themselves  with  Whittington, 
Or  Valentine  and  Orson — 

But  chiefly  fairy  tales  they  loved  to  con, 

And  being  easily  melted,  in  their  dotage. 
Slobber'd, — and  kept 
Reading,— and  wept 

Over  the  White  Cat,  in  their  wooden  cottage. 

Thus  reading  on— the  longer 
They  read,  of  course,  their  childish  faith  grew 
stronger 

In  Gnomes,  and  Hags,  and  Elves,  and  Giants 
grim, — 

If  talking  trees  and  birds  reveal’d  to  him. 

She  saw  the  flight  of  Fairyland’s  fly-waggons. 
And  magic  fishes  swim 

In  puddle  ponds,  and  took  old  crows  for  dragons, 
Both  were  quite  drunk  from  the  enchanted  flag- 
gons  ; 

When  as  it  fell  upon  a  summer’s  day, 

As  the  old  man  sat  a  feeding 
On  the  old  babe-reading, 

Beside  his  open  street-and-parlour  door, 

A  hideous  roar 

Proclaim’d  a  drove  of  beasts  was  coming  by  the 
way. 

Long-horn’d,  and  short,  of  many  a  ditferent 
breed. 

Tall,  tawny  brutes,  from  famous  Lincoln  levels 
Of  Durham  feed ! 

With  some  of  those  unquiet  black  dwarf  devils. 
Froth  neither  side  of  Tweed, 
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Or  Firth  of  Forth  ; 

Looking  half  wild  with  joy  to  leave  the  North, 
With  dusty  hides,  all  mobbing  on  together,— 
When, — whether  from  a  fly’s  malicious  comment 
Upon  his  tender  flank,  from  which  he  shrank; 
Or  whether 

Only  in  some  enthusiastic  moment,— 

However,  one  brown  monster,  in  a  frisk, 
Giving  his  tail  a  perpendicular  whisk, 

Kick’d  out  a  passage  thro’  the  beastly  rabble  ; 
And  after  a  pas  seul, — or,  if  you  will,  a 
Horn-pipe  before  the  basket-maker  s  villa, 
Leapt  o’er  the  tiny  pale, — 

Back’d  his  beef-steaks  against  the  wooden  gable 
And  thrust  his  brawny  bell-rope  of  a  tail 
Right  o’er  the  page. 

Wherein  the  sage 

Just  then  w  as  spelling  some  romantic  fable. 

The  old  man,  half  a  scholar,  half  a  dunce. 
Could  not  peruse,  who  could  ? — two  tales  at 
once ; 

And  being  huff  d 

At  what  he  knew  was  none  of  Riquet’s  tuft ; 

Bang’d-to  the  door. 

But  most  unluckily  enclosed  a  morsel 
Of  the  intruding  tail,  and  all  the  tassel : — 

The  monster  gave  a  roar, 

And  bolting  off  with  speed,  encreasedby  pain, 
The  little  house  became  a  coach  once  more. 

And  like  Macheath,  “took  to  the  road  again  !» 

Just  then,  by  fortune’s  whimsical  decree, 

The  ancient  woman  stooping  with  her  crupper 
Towards  sweet  home,  or  where  sweet  home 
should  be, 

Was  getting  up  some  household  herbs  for  supper; 
Thoughtful  of  Cinderella,  in  the  tale, 

And  quaintly  wondering  if  magic  shifts 
Could  o'er  a  common  pumpkin  so  prevail, 

To  turn  it  to  a  coach  what  pretty  gifts 
Might  come  of  cabbaares,  and  curly  kale ; 
Meanwhile  she  never  heard  her  old  man’s  wail. 
Nor  turn’d  till  home  had  turn'd  a  corner,  quite 
Turn’d  out  of  sight ! 

At  last,  conceive  her,  rising  from  the  ground. 
Weary  of  sitting  on  her  russet  clothing  ; 

And  looking  round 
Where  rest  was  to  be  found, 

There  was  no  house,  no  villa  there,  no  nothing  ! 
No  house ! 

The  change  was  quite  amazing; 

It  made  her  senses  stagger  for  a  minute, 

The  riddle.s  explication  seem’d  to  harden  ; 

But  soon  her  superannuated  nous 
Explained  the  horrid  mystery; — and  raising 
Her  hand  to  heaven,  with  the  cabbage  in  it. 

On  which  she  meant  to  sup, — 

*  Well !  this  is  Fairy  Work  !  I  ll  bet  a  farden, 
Little  Prince  Silverwings  has  ketch’d  me  up. 
And  set  me  down  in  some  one  else’s  garden  l” 

Whims  and  Oddities. 


ffibt  ©atberev. 

“  I  am  hut  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.”—  Wotton. 

Congreve  happening  to  have  some 
snuff  which  Rowe  took  a  fancy  to,  the 


latter  sent  his  box  to  his  friend  several 
times  to  be  replenished.  Congreve  at 
last  thinking  him  too  importunate,  gave 
him  a  gentle  reproof,  by  writing  with  a 
pencil,  on  the  lid  of  the  snuff-box,  the 
two  Greek  letters,  <f>  !  P  (Phi !  Rho.) 


SONG. 

True  love  is  like  the  hardy  flower, 
That  wildly  blooms  in  mead  or  bower, 
And  opes  its  bosom  to  the  day, 

To  drink  the  dews  and  sunny  ray. 

But  like  the  sickly  plant,  whose  birth 
And  perfumes  own  a  foreign  earth, 
False  love  will  fade  when  forced  to  bear 
Misfortune’s  keen  but  wholesome  air. 


Mr.  Oliver  says,  that  in  Holland  an 
English  gentleman  once  shewed  him  a 
cherry-stone  with  124  heads  carved  on  it, 
and  all  so  perfect,  that  the  naked  eye 
might  distinguish  those  of  kings,  popes, 
cardinals,  &c.  by  their  Urowns  and  mitres. 
This  great  curiosity  was  bought  in  Prus¬ 
sia  for  300/.,  and  is  said  to  be  the  work¬ 
manship  of  a  poor  prisoner  at  Dantzic. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Supplementary  Number  is  published  with  the 
present  sheet  of  the  Mirror.  It  completes  the 
Eighth  Volume,  and  contains  the  Preface,  In¬ 
dex,  and  Title-page— an  elegantly  Engraved 
Portrait  on  Steel  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  a  Memoir. 

The  first  number  of  the  New  Volume  will  be 
published  next  Saturday,  the  6th  ot  January, 
embellished  with  fine  Engravings  ;  when  we 
hope  to  receive  an  increase  of  subscribers  to  our 
long  list  of  friends  and  patrons. 

Of  our  friend  M.  L.  B.’s  collection  of  tales, 
we  shall  very  shortly  avail  ourselves. 

The  drawing  kindly  promised  by  G.  will  be 
acceptable. 

Dr.  M'CulIocb’s  work  on  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  Highlanders,  very  much  supersedes 

the  extracts  furnished  ns  by  J.  £>.  G - r  on  the 

same  topics. 

Reflections  on  Newgate  are  deemed  ineligible 
for  insertion  in  our  cohunns. 

A  packet  shall  be  forwarded  to  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie,  as  desired  ;  his  promised  account  of  the 
church  will  be  acceptable. 

J.  H.’s  papers  have  neither  originality  nor 
novelty  to  recommend  them. 

We  are  obliged  to  A.  B.  C.  for  his  polite  note, 
and  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  from  him. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  conclusion  of 
Rife  series  of  articles  communicated  by  Tim 
Tobykin. 

The  poem  by  Alpheus  is  well-meant,  but  is  not 
good  enough  for  us. 


Printed  and  Pv.olished  by  j.  LTMBIRD  143 
Strand,  ( near  Somerset-House  J  and  said  by  ail 
\ewsnien  and  Bookseller t. 
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Hje  Dufce 

At  the  close  of  the  present  volume  of 
the  M i  R Roll,  we  present  our  readers  with 
an  elegantly-engraved  and  spirited  Por¬ 
trait  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  to  which  we  add  the  following 
Biographical  Memoir  of  his  life  : — - 

Prince  Frederick,  second  son  of  George 
III.,  and  brother  to  his  present  majesty, 
George  IV.,  was  born  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1763,  and  was  elected  bishop  of 
Osnaburg,  February  27,  1764.  His  royal 
highness,  at  a  Chapter  of  the  Bath,  held 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1767,  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  ensigns  of  that  most  ho¬ 
nourable  order,  and  installed  in  Henry 
VII. ’s  chapel,  as  first  and  principal  com¬ 
panion,  June  15,  1772.  He  was  elected 
a  companion  of  the  most  noble  Order  of 
the  Garter  on  the  19th  of  June,  1771,  and 
installed  at  Windsor  the  25th  of  the  same 
month. 

In  1775,  while  their  majesties  passed 
their  summer  at  Kew,  the  mode  of  living 
adopted  by  them,  and  the  treatment  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  children  from  their  royal 
parents,  are  thus  sketched  : — 

“  At  six  in  the  morning  their  majes¬ 
ties  rose,  and  enjoyed  the  two  succeeding 
hours,  which  they  called  their  own.  At 
eight,  the  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  York, 
the  princess  royal,  and  princes  William 
and  Henry,  were  brought  from  their  seve¬ 
ral  houses  to  Kew-house,  to  breakfast 
with  their  illustrious  relations.  At  nine, 
their  youngest  children  attended  to  lisp 
or  smile  their  Good-morrows ;  and  whilst 
the  five  eldest  were  closely  applying  to 
their  task,  the  little  ones,  with  their 
nurses,  passed  the  whole  morning  in  Rich- 
mond-gardens.  The  king  and  queen  fre¬ 
quently  amused  themselves  with  sitting 
in  the  room  while  the  children  dined  ; 
and  once  a  week,  attended  by  the  whole 
number  in  pairs,  made  the  delightful  tour 
of  Richmond-gardena.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  queen  worked  and  the  king  read  to 
her ;  and  whatever  charm  ambition  or 
folly  may  conceive  to  await  so  exalted  a 
situation,  it  was  neither  on  the  throne, 
nor  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  splendour 
or  toys  of  sovereignty,  that  they  placed 
their  felicity  ;  it  was  in  social  and  domes¬ 
tic  gratifications,  in  breathing  the  free  air, 
admiring  the  works  of  nature,  tasting  and 
encouraging  the  elegancies  of  art,  and  in 
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living  to  the  approbation  of  their  own 
hearts.  In  the  evening  all  the  children 
again  paid  their  duty  at  Kew-house  be¬ 
fore  they  retired  to  bed  ;  and  the  same 
order  was  observed  through  each  return¬ 
ing  day.  The  sovereign  was  the  father 
ot  his  family  ;  not  a  grievance  reached 
his  knowledge  and  remained  unredressed, 
nor  a  character  of  merit  or  ingenuity  dis¬ 
regarded  :  his  private  conduct  was  as  ex¬ 
emplary  as  it  was  amiable. 

u  Though  naturally  a  lover  of  peace, 
his  personal  courage  could  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  be  impeached  ;  he  exer¬ 
cised  his  troops  himself,  understood  every 
martial  manoeuvre  as  well  as  any  general 
in  his  service,  and  had  the  articles  of  war 
at  his  fingers’  ends.  Topography  was 
one  of  his  favourite  studies ;  he  copied 
every  capital  chart,  took  models  of  all  the 
celebrated  fortifications,  observing  the 
strong  and  weak  sides  of  each,  and  knew 
the  soundings  of  the  chief  harbours  in 
Europe. 

“  Exercise,  air,  and  light  diet,  were  the 
grand  fundamentals  in  the  king’s  idea  of 
health  and  sprightliness ;  his  majesty 
lived  chiefly  on  vegetables,  and  drank 
little  wine.  The  tradesmen’s  bills  were 
regularly  discharged  once  a  quarter;  and 
the  whole  household  was  judiciously  and 
happily  conducted. 

“  The  prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of 
York  promised,  however,  to  excel  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  mankind  in  learning,  as  much 
as  they  were  their  superiors  in  rank ; 
eight  hours’  close  application  to  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  the  liberal  sciences  was  daily 
enjoined  them,  and  their  industry  was 
unremitting  ;  all  the  ten  were  indeed  fine 
children,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  pa¬ 
rental  partiality  was  known  at  court.” 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1784,  his 
royal  highness  was  created  duke  of  York 
and  Albany,  in  Great  Britain,  and  earl 
of  Ulster,  in  Ireland. 

An  event  occurred  in  1789,  which  in¬ 
volved  the  court  in  much  anxiety,  and 
created  a  geneial  feeling  of  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal — we  allude  to  the  duel  between  the 
duke  of  York  and  colonel  Lenox.  -The 
following  is  a  faithful  narrative  of  this  af¬ 
fair  of  honour  : — 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1789,  colonel 
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Lenox  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Daubigny’s  Club  to  the  following 
effect :  —  That  “  a  report  having  been 
spread  that  the  duke  of  York  had  said, 
some  words  had  been  made  use  of  to  him 
(colonel  L.)  in  a  political  conversation 
that  no  gentleman  ought  to  submit  to,” 
colonel  L.  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
speak  to  his  royal  highness  before  the 
officers  of  the  Coldstream  regiment,  to 
which  colonel  L.  belongs  ;  when  he  an¬ 
swered,  u  that  he  had  heard  them  said  to 
colonel  L.  at  Daubigny’s,  but  refused  at 
the  same  time  to  tell  the  expression,  or 
the  person  who  had  used  it ;  that  in  this 
situation,  being  perfectly  ignorant  what 
his  royal  highness  could  allude  to,  and 
not  being  aware  that  any  such  expression 
ever  passed,  he  (colonel  L.)  knew  not  of 
any  better  mode  of  clearing  up  the  matter 
than  by  writing  a  letter  to  every  member 
of  Daubigny’s  Club,  desiring  each  of 
them  to  let  him  know  if  he  could  recol¬ 
lect  any  expression  to  have  been  used  in 
his  (colonel  L’s)  presence,  which  could 
bear  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  his 
royal  highness ;  and  in  such  case,  by 
whom  the  expression  was  used. 

None  of  the  members  of  the  club  hav¬ 
ing  given  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
request,  and  the  duke  still  declining  to 
give  any  further  explanation  than  he  had 
done  before  the  officers  of  the  Coldstream 
regiment,  colonel  Lenox  thought  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  call  upon  his  royal 
highness  for  the  satisfaction  due  from  one 
gentleman  to  another.  The  duke  at  once 
waived  that  distinction  of  rank  of  which 
he  might  have  properly  availed  himself, 
and  consented  to  give  colonel  Lenox  the 
meeting  required.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  the  affair,  as  published  by  the 
two  seconds,  lord  Rawdon  (the  late  mar¬ 
quess  of  Hastings)  and  lord  Winchelsea  : 

“  In  consequence  of  a  dispute  already 
known  to  the  public,  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  York,  attended  by  lord  Raw¬ 
don,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Lenox,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  earl  of  Winchelsea, 
met  at  Wimbledon-common.  The  ground 
was  measured  at  twelve  paces,  and  both 
parties  were  to  fire  at  a  signal  agreed 
upon.  The  signal  being  given,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Lenox  fired,  and  the  ball  grazed 
his  royal  highness’s  curl  ;  the  duke  of 
York  did  not  fire.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Lenox  observed  that  his  royal  highness 
had  not  fired.  Lord  Rawdon  said  it  was 
not  the  duke’s  intention  to  fire;  his  royal 
highness  had  come  out  upon  lieutenant- 
colonel  Lenox’s  desire  to  give  him  satis¬ 
faction,  and  had  no  animosity  against 
hijn.  Lieutenant-colonel  Lenox  pressed 
that  the  duke  of  York  should  fire,  which 
was  declined,  upon  a  repetition  of  the 


reason.  Lord  Winchelsea  then  went  up 
to  the  duke  of  York,  and  expressed  his 
hope  that  his  royal  highness  could  have 
no  objection  to  say,  he  considered  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Lenox  as  a  man  of  honour 
and  courage.  His  royal  highness  replied, 
that  he  should  say  nothing ;  he  had  come 
out  to  give  lieutenant-colonel  Lenox  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  and  did  not  mean  to  fire  at 
him ;  if  lieutenant-colonel  Lenox  was  not 
satisfied,  he  might  fire  again.  Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Lenox  said  he  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  fire  again  at  the  duke,  as  his  royal 
highness  did  not  mean  to  fire  at  him. 
On  this,  both  parties  left  the  ground. 
The  seconds  think  it  proper  to  add,  that 
both  parties  behaved  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  coolness  and  intrepidity. 

u  Rawdon. 

Winchelsea.” 

As  soon  as  this  affair  of  honour  was 
concluded  at  Wimbledon,  two  letters 
were  sent  express  to  town,  one  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  the  other  to  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  giving  them  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  ;  and  at  the  instant  of 
the  duke  of  York’s  return,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  with  filial  attention  to  the  anxiety 
of  his  royal  parents,  set  off  to  Windsor, 
lest  hasty  rumour  had  made  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  business. 

Such  was  the  caution  observed  by  the 
duke  of  York  to  keep  this  meeting  with 
colonel  Lenox  a  secret  from  the  prince  of 
Wales,  that  he  left  his  hat  at  Carlton- 
house,  and  took  a  hat  belonging  to  some 
of  the  household  with  him.  During  the 
whole  of  the  affair  the  duke  was  so  com¬ 
posed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
his  royal  highness  was  aware  of  being  so 
near  the  arm  of  death.  One  remarkable 
thing  connected  with  this  duel  was,  that 
the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  the  second  of  colo¬ 
nel  Lenox,  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  his  majesty  ;  and  his 
mother,  lady  Winchelsea,  was  employed 
in  rearing  his  royal  highness 

This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood  in  England  being  challenged 
by  a  subject.  The  case  however  occurred 
in  France  only  a  few  years  before,  when 
the  prince  de  Conde  fought  an  officer  of 
his  own  regiment. 

The  prince,  in  a  violent  passion,  gave 
the  officer  a  blow  ;  the  officer  sold  out ; 
but  with  his  commission  he  did  not  quit 
the  nicest  sense  of  wounded  feelings.  He 
followed  the  prince  every  where  ;  and  on 
all  occasions,  public  or  private,  was  con¬ 
stantly  before  his  sight.  The  prince  took 
the  alarm,  apprehending  that  the  officer 
meant  to  assassinate  him  :  he  accordingly 
asked  him  what  were  his  wishes,  and  what 
his  intentions  ?  “I  have  a  claim  to  re- 
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paration  for  my  injured  honour,”  said  the 
officer.  “  I  will  give  it  you,”  replied 
the  prince  ;  u  follow  me.”  The  swords 
were  drawn  and  measured.  The  officer 
touched  the  point  of  that  of  his  adversary, 
and  instantly  dropped  his  own.  “  My 
prince,”  said  he,  “  you  have  condescended 
to  fight  me ;  it  is  enough  ;  I  am  satisfied. 
The  blow  you  gave  me  no  longer  rankles 
in  my  breast — it  is  fully  expiated.” 

The  prince  of  Conde,  to  mark  the  high 
sense  he  entertained  of  the  officer’s  con¬ 
duct,  restored  him  his  commission,  and 
soon  gave  him  promotion. 

In  consequence  of  the  recovery  of 
George  III.  from  his  lamented  indispo¬ 
sition,  the  king’s  birth-day,  in  17&9,  was 
celebrated  with  unusual  splendour.  The 
king,  however,  was  not  present  during 
any  part  of  the  day,  owing  to  the  shock 
occasioned  by  the  duel  so  recently  fought 
between  the  duke  of  York  and  colonel 
Lenox.  In  the  evening  a  most  splendid 
ball  was  given  ;  and  notwithstanding  what 
had  so  recently  happened,  and  the  esta¬ 
blished  etiquette,  that  no  person  should 
stand  up  at  country  dances  who  had  not 
danced  a  minuet,  colonel  Lenox  appeared 
in  the  circle  with  lady  Catharine  Barnard. 
This  the  prince  of  Wales  did  not  perceive 
until  he  and  his  partner,  the  princess 
royal,  came  to  the  colonel’s  place  in  the 
dance  ;  when,  struck  with  the  impropriety, 
he  took  the  hand  of  the  princess,  just  as 
she  was  about  to  be  turned  by  the  colo¬ 
nel,  and  led  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  dance. 
The  duke  of  York  and  the  princess 
Augusta  came  next,  and  they  turned  the 
colonel  without  notice  or  exception.  The 
duke  of  Clarence  with  the  princess  Eliza¬ 
beth  came  next,  and  his  royal  highness 
followed  the  example  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  dance  proceeded,  however, 
and  colonel  Lenox  and  his  partner  danced 
down  ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  prince 
and  princess,  his  royal  highness  led  his 
sister  to  the  chair  by  the  side  of  the  queen. 
Her  majesty  then  addressing  herself  to 
the  prince,  said,  “  You  seem  heated,  sir, 
and  tired.” — “  I  am  heated  and  tired, 
madam,”  said  the  prince,  “  not  with  the 
dance,  but  with  dancing  in  such  com¬ 
pany.”—  “  Then,  sir,”  said  the  queen, 
44  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  withdraw,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  ball.”— “  It  certainly 
will  be  so,”  said  the  prince,  “  for  I  never 
will  countenance  insults  given  to  my  fa¬ 
mily,  however  they  may  be  treated  by 
others.”  At  the  end  of  the  dance,  her 
majesty  and  the  princesses  withdrew,  and 
thus  the  ball  concluded.  The  prince, 
with  his  usual  gallantry,  afterwards  ex¬ 
plained  to  lady  Catharine  Barnard  the 
reason  of  his  conduct,  assuring  her  lady¬ 
ship,  that  it  gave  him  much  pain  to  be 
r  op  o 
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under  the  necessity  of  subjecting  a  lady 
to  a  moment’s  embarrassment. 

Although  his  royal  highness  thus  vin¬ 
dicated  his  honour,  on  the  authority  of  the 
subsequent  statement  given  in  the  Percy 
Anecdotes,  we  learn  that  the  duke  main¬ 
tains  strong  aversions  to  the  practice  of 
duelling : — 

u  A  stronger  proof  of  the  hold  that 
duelling  has  obtained  in  the  present  state 
of  society  could  not  be  furnished,  than  that 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
yielded  a  ready  obedience  to  its  mandate. 
But  although  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  York  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
giving  satisfaction  to  an  officer  who  con¬ 
ceived  it  necessary  to  vindicate  his  ho¬ 
nour  by  such  an  appeal,  yet  his  royal 
highness  is  known  to  have  a  strong  aver¬ 
sion  to  duelling,  and  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  publicly  expressed  his  disap¬ 
probation  of  this  absurd  custom.  As  the 
head  of  the  British  army,  he  has,  it  is 
true,  felt  how  necessary  it  was  to  preserve 
in  it  a  nice  and  delicate  sense  of  honour  ; 
but  wherever  an  officer  engaged  in  a  duel 
has  in  the  slightest  degree  violated  that 
honour,  his  royal  highness  has  expressed 
his  disapprobation,  either  by  reprimand, 
suspension,  or  dismissal  from  the  army, 
in  proportion  to  the  extenuating  or  aggra¬ 
vating  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  one 
instance,  where  a  lieutenant  had  killed 
a  brother  officer  in  a  duel,  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  army,  a  general  officer 
interceded  with  the  duke  of  York  for  a 
mitigation  of  the  offence,  saying,  it  was 
merely  an  affair  of  honour.  “  Rest  as¬ 
sured,  general,”  said  his  royal  highness, 
44  there  is  no  honour  in  killing  a  fellow- 
creature  in  a  private  quarrel.” 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1791,  his 
royal  highness  was  married,  at  Berlin,  to 
the  princess  Frederique  Charlotte  Ubrique 
Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia.  On  their  arrival 
in  England  they  were  remarried  at  St. 
James’s ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  received  at  court  in  great  splen¬ 
dour. 

Her  royal  highness  was  born  May  7, 
1707 ;  her  stature  was  somewhat  below 
the  common  height,  and  her  figure  formed 
in  proportionate  delicacy  and  slightness. 
Her  complexion  was  fair  ;  her  hair  light ; 
her  eye-lashes  long  and  nearly  white ; 
and  her  eyes  blue.  By  this  princess, 
who  was  a  most  exemplary  lady,  his 
royal  highness  had  no  issue. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1791,  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  York  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffs, 
and  common  council  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  on  their  marriage ;  to  which  his 
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royal  highness  returned  the  following 
answer  : — 

“  I  return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks 
for  this  address,  so  full  of  sentiments  of 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Brunswick 
and  to  me. 

“  Your  expressions  of  joy  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  my  marriage  give  me  the  high¬ 
est  satisfaction,  and  the  city  of  London 
may  rely  on  my  unabating  zeal  for  their 
welfare  and  prosperity,  and  on  my  con¬ 
stant  endeavours  to  preserve  their  affection 
and  regard.” 

His  royal  highness  was  now  called 
into  actual  and  severe  public  service. 
Troops  were  embarked  tor  Holland,  and 
the  duke  of  York  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1793, 
his  royal  highness  was  defeated  by  the 
French,  near  Dunkirk.  Nothing  parti¬ 
cular  transpired  till  the  3rd  of  May, 
1794,  when  the  French  attacked  him, 
but  were  driven  back  ;  the  enemy,  how¬ 
ever,  quickly  re-appeard  in  the  field,  and 
gave  a  second  battle  to  the  duke’s  forces 
at  Turcoign,  whom  they  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  It  was  in  the  year, 
1794,  at  the  battle  of  Tournay,  that  his 
royal  highness  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner.  It  was  a  singular  affair, 
and  is  thus  related  :  — 

“  In  the  battle  of  Tournay  in  1794, 
the  English  army  was  quite  surrounded 
by  the  French,  and  no  resource  was  left 
but  to  cut  their  way  through  an  enemy 
infinitely  superior  in  numbers  ;  this  was 
no  sooner  thought  of  than  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  purpose.  The 
French,  however,  not  daring  to  oppose 
so  brave  a  band,  made  a  lane  for  them 
to  pass  through,  and  coolly  received  them 
on  each  side  with  showers  of  musketry. 

In  this  movement,  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  York  narrowly  escaped  be¬ 
ing  made  prisoner.  Accompanied  by  an 
Austrian  general,  and  two  other  officers, 
he  reached  a  village  which  had  been 
taken  the  preceding  day  from  the  enemy, 
and  supposing  it  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
allies,  they  rode  through  it  at  full  gal¬ 
lop.  In  turning  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
streets  rather  sharply,  they  discovered  that 
the  village  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  a  column  of  thy  enemy  fac¬ 
ing  them  ;  the  latter  supposing  the  duke 
was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  at 
first  fled,  after  having  fired  a  volley  at 
them,  which  killed  the  Austrian  general 
by  the  side  of  his  royal  highness.  Re¬ 
covering,  however,  from  this  error,  the 
French  pursued  the  duke  and  his  two 
companions  until  they  came  near  a  river. 
The  duke  threw  himself  off  his  horse, 
and  so  did  one  of  the  officers,  and  they 


waded  through  the  river,  the  third  taking 
the  water  with  his  horse.  All  this  was 
done  under  the  fire  of  the  French,  who 
had  brought  a  six-pounder  to  bear  upon 
them.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
the  duke  fortunately  met  with  a  led  horse 
of  captain  Murray’s,  which  he  mounted, 
and  thus  arrived  in  safety  at  Tournay.” 

His  royal  highness  now  retreated  to 
Flanders,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Moira,  and  additional  forces. 
In  the  same  year  the  duke  was  defeated 
at  Boxtel,  and  on  this  mishap  commenced, 
on  the  21st  of  September,  his  retreat 
over  the  Maese.  On  the  10  th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  in  the  following  year,  he  had  the 
additional  misfortune  of  losing  all  his 
magazines,  which  were  captured  by  the 
French  ;  the  duke  soon  after  returned  to 
England. 

H  is  royal  highness,  however,  again 
landed  in  I^olland  with  17,000  Russians, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1799,  where, 
on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  the 
allies  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ber¬ 
gen  and  Alkmaer,  with  the  loss  of  7,000 
men.  On  the  2nd  of  October  following 
they  were  again  defeated  before  Alkmaer, 
with  the  loss  ox’  5,000  men  ;  and  on  the 
20th,  the  duke  of  York  entered  into  a 
treaty,  by  which  he  was  permitted  to  ex¬ 
change  his  army  for  6,000  French  and 
Dutch  prisoners  in  England.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  his  royal  highness  sought  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1808, 
public  attention  was  intensely  drawn  to 
circumstances  deeply  affecting  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  duke  of  York.  The  great 
question  was  not  only  the  conduct  of  his 
royal  highness,  but  the  conduct  of  every 
public  officer  in  the  disposal  of  prefer¬ 
ments.  It  is  neither  our  will,  nor  our 
inclination,  to  revive  the  matter  of  inquiry 
which  was  at  the  time  prosecuted  by  po¬ 
litical  parties  with  much  feeling  and 
warmth.  With  such  matters  we  have 
naught  to  do,  and  we  shall  merely  fulfil 
our  duty  as  faithful  journalists  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  event,  and  briefly  recording 
the  result  of  the  inquiry.  Colonel  War- 
dle,  on  the  27th  of  January,  submitted 
a  motion  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
respecting  promotions,  the  disposal  of 
commissions,  and  the  raising  of  new 
levies  for  the  army,  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  British  Senate  from  the 
1st  of  February  till  the  20th  of  March 
following,  when  it  was  decided  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  82,  that  “  there  were  no  grounds 
for  charging  his  royal  highness  with  per¬ 
sonal  corruption  or  connivance  at  such 
practices  disclosed  in  the  testimony  heard 
at  the  bar.”  The  duke  of  York  resigned 
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the  chief  command  of  his  majesty’s 
army,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Laurence 
Dundas ;  but  the  latter  held  the  ap¬ 
pointment  a  very  short  time,  for  the  king 
re-instated  the  duke  again,  to  the  joy  of 
the  British  army. 

On  the  demise  of  his  royal  mother,  he 
was  tippointed  by  parliament  custos  to 
the  king,  instead  of  the  queen,  with  an 
allowance  of  10,000/.  per  annum. 

In  1020,  the  duchess  of  York  expired 
at  Oatlands,  in  the  54th  year  of  her  age. 
To  the  poor,  she  was  a  kind  and  atten¬ 
tive  friend,  and  for  her  benevolence  of 
character  and  kindness  of  disposition  she 
was  deservedly  respected  by  all  classes. 
The  duchess  was  fondly  attached  to  the 
canine  tribe,  and  the  grounds  at  Oatlands 
display  some  curious  monumental  inscrip¬ 
tions  to  her  favourite  quadrupeds.  The 
following  anecdote  is  extracted  trom  the 
Percy  Anecdotes  : — 

A  company  of  strolling  players  having 
obtained  leave  to  exhibit  in  a  barn  at 
Weybridge,  petitioned  her  royal  high¬ 
ness  to  honour  the  performance  with  her 
presence  ;  to  which  she  consented,  and 
gave  tickets  to  all  her  servants.  Soon 
after,  an  itinerant  methodist  came  to 
preach  a  charity  sermon  in  the  same 
building  (the  barn,)  and  application  was 
again  made  to  the  duchess  to  visit  the 
place,  writh  which  she  complied ;  but  the 
servants  desired  to  be  excused,  on  the 
plea  that  they  did  not  understand  Eng¬ 
lish.  “  Oh  !”  said  her  royal  highness, 
“  you  had  no  objection  to  go  to  the  co¬ 
medy,  which  you  understood  much  less, 
and  so  you  shall  go  to  the  sermon.”  The 
duchess  accordingly  went  with  all  her 
train,  and  contributed  liberally  on  the 
occasion,  as  well  for  them  as  for  herself. 

As  a  firm  friend  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  his  royal  highness  delivered  the 
following  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1825,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  Our  readers  are  sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  our  work  to 
know  that  we  introduce  the  document 
upon  which  the  opinions  of  political  par- 
tizans  are  so  greatly  divided,  merely  to 
render  our  biographical  memoir  complete. 
With  the  political  belief  of  auy  man 
we  interfere  not ;  and  in  presenting  our 
readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  a 
public  character,  we  record  the  “  simple 
annals”  of  the  individual,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  enjoy  his  o*n  peculiar  creed 
without  intruding  our  own  observations 
upon  his  attention. 

“  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  petition  from 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  George,  Windsor,  praying 
that  no  farther  concessions  may  be  made 
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to  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  am  sure  that 
any  representation  from  so  learned  and 
respectable  a  body,  will  be  received  with 
the  attention  it  deserves  ;  and  therefore  I 
should  not  have  troubled  your  lordships 
with  any  observations  in  support  of  it,  if 
I  did  not  feel  this  was  an  occasion  on 
which  any  man  may  well  be  permitted  to 
address  your  lordships.  I  do  this  the  more 
readily  on  the  present  occasion,  because 
feeling  that  I  have  not  the  habit  of  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  your  discussions,  1  will  not 
interrupt  the  progress  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill  to  which  the  petitioners  refer,  if  it 
should  come  into  the  house.  It  is  now 
twenty-five  years  since  this  measure  was 
first  brought  into  discussion.  I  cannot 
forget  v/ith  vrhat  events  that  discussion 
was  at  that  time  connected.  It  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  most  serious  illness  of 
one  now  no  more ;  it  was  connected  also 
with  the  temporary  removal  of  one  of  the 
ablest,  wisest,  and  honestest  ministers 
that  this  country  ever  had.  From  that 
time,  when  I  gave  my  first  vote  on  this 
question  to  the  present,  I  have  never  seen 
any  reason  to  regret  or  to  change  the  line 
which  I  then  took.  I  have  every  year 
seen  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
decision.  When  the  question  comes  re¬ 
gularly  before  your  lordships  it  will  be 
discussed  much  more  fully  and  ably  than 
I  can  do  it ;  but  there  are  two  or  three 
subjects  on  which  I  am  anxious  to  touch ; 
one  is  that  you  place  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  situation  in  which  no  other 
church  in  the  world  is  placed.  The 
Roman  Catholic  will  not  allow  the 
church  of  England  or  parliament  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  church,  and  yet  he  re¬ 
quires  you  to  allow  him  to  interfere  with 
your  church,  and  to  legislate  for  it.  There 
is  another  subject  still  more  delicate  on 
which  I  cannot,  however,  help  saying  a 
few  wrords.  I  speak  (I  beg  to  be  under¬ 
stood)  only  as  an  individual.  I  desire 
not  to  be  understood  as  speaking  for  any 
body  else ;  but  consider,  my  lords,  in 
what  a  situation  you  place  the  sovereign  ; 
by  the  coronation  oath  the  sovereign  is 
bound  to  maintain  the  church  established 
in  her  doctrine,  discipline,  and  her  rights 
inviolate.  An  act  of  parliament  may  re¬ 
lease  future  sovereigns  and  other  men 
from  this  oath,  or  from  any  other  oath  to 
be  taken  ;  but  can  it  release  an  indivi¬ 
dual  who  has  already  taken  it  ?  I  speak, 

I  repeat  it  again,  as  an  individual,  but  I 
entreat  the  house  to  consider  the  situation 
in  which  the  sovereign  is  thus  placed.  I 
feel  very  strongly  on  this  whole  subject. 

I  cannot  forget  the  deep  interest  which 
was  taken  upon  it  by  one  now  no  more, 
and  the  long  and  unhappy  illness  in  which 
— (here  his  royal  highness  was  sensibly 
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affected.)  I  have  been  brought  up  from 
my  early  years  in  these  principles,  and 
from  the  time  when  I  began  to  reason 
for  myself,  I  have  ehtertained  them  from 
conviction,  and  in  every  situation  in 
which  I  may  be  placed,  I  will  maintain 
them,  so  help  me  God.” 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that 
the  British  army,  under  the  government 
of  his  royal  highness,  has  risen  to  a  state 
of  discipline  hitherto  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  as  commander-in-chief  he 
is  deservedly  popular,  and  his  attentions 
have  endeared  him  to  every  British  sol¬ 
dier.  To  the  sports  of  the  field,  shoot¬ 
ing  and  racing  particularly,  his  royal 
highness  is  greatly  attached ;  but  for 
months  past  the  duke  has  been  denied 
the  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  recreations 
in  consequence  of  dangerous  and  severe 
indisposition. 

We  close  our  memoir  with  a  cor¬ 
rect  fac-simile  of  his  royal  highness’s 
hand  writing,  favoured  by  a  valued  cor¬ 
espondent  : — 


EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF  YORK. 

A.D.  1190.  The  first  who  enjoyed  the 
title  of  the  earl  of  York,  was  Otho,  duke 
of  Saxony,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  surnamed 
the  Lion,  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  ; 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  his  time  by 
the  princess  Matilda,  or  Maud,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  king  of  England  : 
he  was  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany, 
but  died  without  issue  :  he  was  likewise 
nephew  of  king  Richard  I.  and  king  John. 
It  is  observable  that  his  youngest  brother 
William,  born  at  Winchester,  was  the 
immediate  ancestor  of  his  present  majesty 
in  a  direct  line  ;  so  early  was  the  illus¬ 
trious  house  of  Brunswick  allied  to  the 
blood  royal  of  England. 

1385.  Edmund  of  Langley,  surnamed 
Plantagenet,  fifth  son  of  king  Edward 
III.,  was  earl  of  Cambridge  and  duke  of 
York. 

1401.  Edward  Plantagenet,  son  of  the 
former,  earl  of  Rutland  and  duke  of  York, 
was  killed  while  valiantly  fighting  at  the 
glorious  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1415,  and 
left  no  issue. 

1415.  Richard  Plantagenet,  nephew 
of  the  last  duke,  and  son  of  Richard,  earl 


of  Cambridge,  who  was  beheaded  for  a 
conspiracy  against  king  Henry  V.,  1415, 
succeeded  his  uncle  as  duke  of  York. 
He  began  the  fatal  contest  between  the 
two  potent  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield. 
His  head  was  placed  on  one  of  the  gates 
of  York,  with  a  paper  crown  on  it,  by 
way  of  derision,  by  queen  Margaret,  con¬ 
sort  of  king  Henry  VI. 

1474.  Richard  Plantagenet,  born  at 
Shrewsbury,  second  son  of  king  Edward 
IV.,  was  duke  of  York,  and  murdered 
with  his  unfortunate  brother,  Edward  V. 

1495.  Henry,  second  son  of  king 
Henry  VII.,  was  duke  of  York:  he  was 
afterwards  Henry.  VIII. 

1604.  Charles,  second  son  of  king 
James  I.,  was  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
the  unfortunate  Charles  I. 

1643.  James,  son'  of  Charles  I.,  was 
the  next  duke,  afterwards  the  weak  and 
bigotted  James  II. 

1718.  Ernest  p  Augustus,  duke  of 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  and  bishop  of 
Osnaburg,  brother  to  king  George  I.,  was 
duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and  earl  of 
Ulster. 

1760.  Edward  Augustus,  grandson  of 
George  II ,  and  brother  of  George  III., 
was  created  duke  of  York. 

1784.  Frederick,  second  son  of  George 
III.,  and  brother  of  George  IV.,  was  cre¬ 
ated  duke  of  York,  earl  of  Ulster,  and 
bishop  of  Osnaburg. 

fm'scellasues. 


POPULAR  POETICAL  CHARMS. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Some  hundred  years  hence,  if  the  world 
exists  so  long,  it  may  be  that  antiquarians 
will  be  seeking  for  the  superstitions  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  as  I  know  the 
wading  through  books  and  ballads  is  a 
very  laborious  pleasure,  when  we  are  in 
search  of  what  may  therein  never  be  dis¬ 
covered,  I  have,  in  pity  to  future  F.  S.  A.’s, 
determined  to  insert  in  the  Mirror,  a 
few  poetical  morsels  of  a  charming  cha¬ 
racter  en  masse  ;  for  the  Mirror  will 
then  be  an  antique,  as  it  is  now  a  unique^ 
and  much  trouble  will  be  saved  those 
sages.  Here,  then,  are  a  few  choice  poe¬ 
tical  charms ,  44  like  orient  pearls,  at  ran¬ 
dom  strung.”  They  are  yet  in  vogue,  but 
the  progress  of  refinement  may  shortly 
leave  no  trace  of  them.  By  the  following 
verses  you  will  understand  the  lucky  or 
unlucky  days  for  cutting  your  nails  : — 

'•  Cut  them  on  Monday,  cut  them  for  health; 

Cut  them  on  Tuesday,  cut  them  for  wealth. 
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Cut  them  on  Wednesday,  cut  them  for  news  ; 
Cut  them  on  Thursday ,  for  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 
Cut  them  on  Friday,  cut  them  for  sorrow; 

Cut  them  on  Saturday,  sec  your  sweetheart 
to-morrow. 

Cut  them  on  Sunday,  cut  them  for  evil ; 

For  all  the  week  long  will  be  with  you  the 
devil.” 

CHEEKS. 

If  your  right  cheek  burns,  a  foe  is  speak- 
ing  of  you  ;  if  your  left,  a.  friend,  because 
nearest  your  heart ;  but  as  this  omen  is 
of  a  dubious  nature,  the  following  couplet 
is  to  be  repeated  thrice,  touching  each 
cheek  at  every  word,  and  commencing 
with  the  one  affected  : — 

“  If  it  he  a  foe,  turn  cheek,  turn, 

If  it  be  a  friend,  burn  cheek,  burn,” 

when,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
heat  is  charmed  away  or  continues.  A 
marvellous  easy  application  ;  it  were  well 
if  the  heart-burn,  and  all  other  heats  “  to 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,”  could  be  cured  by 
as  simple  a  process. 

MOON. 

When  you  first  see  the  new  moon,  curt- 
sey  or  bow  to  her  thrice,  repeating  each 
time, 

*  New  moon  !  New  moon  !  I  bow  to  tnee, 

I  pr’y  thee  good  moon  reveal  to  me 
This  night,  who  is  my  spouse  to  be. 
Wherever  he  is,  what  e'er  his  degree, 

Let  me  this  night,  my  husband  see.” 

These  singularly  efficacious  rhymes  may 
sometimes  vary  a  little  ;  but  the  request 
is  ever  the  same,  and  its  effect,  viz.  to 
bring  in  a  dream  the  appearance  of  the 
future  spouse  of  the  inquiring  party. 

garters. 

Somewhat  similar  are  the  rhymes  used 
in  knotting  one’s  garters  (with  reverence 
be  it  spoken)  nine  times  round  the  post 
of  a  strange  bed  ; — 

“  I  knot  my  garters  three  times  three 
In  hopes  this  night  my  spouse  to  see; 
Whether  I  sleep  or  whether  I  wake, 

I  hope  I  shall  hear  my  true-love  speak. 

(Query. — Whether  spake  is  not  the  word 
intended  here  ?) 

PIN. 

If  you  would  borrow  a  pin,  say  thrice — 

*  If  you  love  me,  give  me  a  pin ; 

If  you  hate  me,  keep  it  in,” 

which  evidently  is  a  couplet  intended  to 
preserve  the  borrower  from  witchcraft, 
since  weird  men  and  women  stand  charged 
with  employing  pins,  more  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  others  than  the  good  of  them¬ 
selves. 


HEMP-SEED* 

On  some  solemn  vigil  take  hemp-seed, 
go  out  alone  into  a  field  or  garden,  and 
dropping  it,  afterwards  mimic  the  action 
of  harrowing,  and  say  thrice, 

“  Hempseed  I  sow,  hempseed  I  ’row. 

And  he  that  is  my  true-love,  come  after  me 
and  mow,” 

when,  after  the  third  conjuration,  upon 
looking  over  your  left  shoulder,  you  are 
to  behold  the  apparition  of  your  future 
spouse  following  you,  and  in  the  act  of 
using  a  scythe  or  sickle.  Tradition  as¬ 
serts,  that  if  you  do  not  instantly  flee,  as 
for  your  life,  the  shadow  will  cause  you 
to  repent  of  your  temerity.  So  much  for 
our  British  poetical  charms. 

M.  L.  B. 


LINES  ON  - . 

I  gazed  or.  the  grave  where  he  lay — 

It  was  not  a  soldier’s  grave ; 

And  no  comrade  had  heaped  the  clay, 
O’er  the  breast  of  the  good  and  brave; 

But  far  from  the  field  of  his  fame 
He  had  linger’d,  languish’d,  and  died ; 

For  a  dark  cloud  hung  o’er  his  name, 
And  he  wept  o'er  his  long  fallen  pride. 

As  he  felt,  there  are  few  can  feel, 

And  but  few  can  wreep  as  he  wept. 

O’er  the  wounds  that  could  never  heal, 
O’er  remembrance  that  never  slept. 

And,  oh  !  if  the  sorrow  of  years 
For  one  moment  of  sin  can  atone,. 

His  guilt  was  effaced  by  his  tears, 

In  a  solitude  dreary  and  lone. 


STANZAS. 

Oh  !  where  the  mountain  mists  arise 
In  pillars  to  the  morning  skies. 

Bright  with  a  thousand  varied  dyes, 

My  fettered  soul  shall  flee; 

Where  man  is  not,  to  mar  the  scene. 

Or  darken  nature’s  smile  serene. 

Where  nature’s  smile  alone  is  seen. 

My  dying  bed  shall  be. 

Oh !  then,  when  earth  is  far  below. 

And  over  heaven  a  sunny  glow. 

Let  death  his  shadow  o'er  me  throw. 

But  let  not  man  be  near; 

Unbiass’d  by  the  myriad  creeds, 

That  choke  the  flowers  of  earth  with  weeds, 
I  shall  not  mourn  as  life  recedes, 

Nor  give  this  world  one  tear. 


arijc 

“I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  «f  other 
men’s  stuff.”—  /Cotton. 

On  the  first  execution  of  the  celebrated 
Miserere  of  Lully,  before  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  chapel  at  Versailles, 
the  monarch  being  on  his  knees  during 
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the  whole  time,  necessarily  kept  his 
court  in  the  same  position.  At  its  con¬ 
clusion  the  king  asked  the  Count  de 
Grammont  his  opinion  of  it.  44  Sire,” 
he  replied,  44  the  music  is  very  soft  to  the 
ears,  but  very  hard  to  the  knees.” 


STAGE  CRITICISM. 

Doctor,  afterwards  Sir  John  Hill, 
author  of  some  farces,  and  a  paper  called 
The  Inspector ,  went  into  the  green¬ 
room  of  Covent-Garden  theatre,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Woffington,  of 
celebrated  memory,  and  the  first  of  ac¬ 
tresses,  he  questioned  her  whether  or  no 
she  had  seen  The  Inspector  of  that  day  ? 
To  which  she  answered  in  the  negative. 
The  doctor  replied,  44 because,  if  you  had, 
you  would  have  seen  my  opinion  of  your 
performance,  last  night,  in  the  character 
of  Calista .”  44  I  am  much  obliged  to 

you,  Sir,”  replied  the  lady,  44  for  your 
kind  intentions  towards  me  ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  play  of  that  evening  was 
obliged  to  be  changed  to  the  Journey  to 
London ,  in  which  I  played  the  part  of 
Lady  Townley .” 


In  the  report  of  the  Council  of  State  of 
Geneva  to  the  Representative  Council,  is 
the  following  notice : — The  number  of 
travellers  has  been  much  more  consider¬ 
able  than  in  former  years.  During  the 
first  eleven  months  of  the  year  1825,  the 
number  of  passports  vises  at  Geneva 
amounted  to  1-1,970,  besides  1,932 
livrets  (books  of  character  delivered  to 
workmen  instead  of  passports,)  forming 
a  total  of  13,902,  or  38  a  day.  These 
travellers  belonged  to  the  following  na¬ 
tions;  viz.  Swiss,  3,559;  French,  3,058; 
Piedmontese  or  Savoyards,  3,094 ;  Ita¬ 
lians,  553 ;  English,  1,539 ;  Ameri¬ 
cans,  88;  Germans,  1,850;  Danes  and 
Swedes,  45;  Russians,  116. 


American  trees  and  shrubs  in  general, 
and  such  European  ones  as  are  botanically 
related  to  them,  are  remarkable  for  the 
rich  tints  of  red,  purple,  or  even  blue, 
which  their  leaves  assume  before  they  fall. 
Hence  the  autumnal  foliage  of  the  woods 
of  North  America  is,  beyond  all  imagi¬ 
nation,  rich  and  splendid. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Eighth  Volume  of  the  Mirror  is  now  com¬ 
pleted.  It  contains  numerous  Engravings,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  fine  Portrait  on  Steel  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  and  its  usual  va¬ 
riety  of  interesting  matter,  and  may  be  had  of 
the  Publisher  and  all  Booksellers.  Price  5s.  6d. 


W.  C — y  has  our  thanks.  He  will  see  that  his 
wish  has  been  anticipated. 

A  letter  for  Mr.  Shoberl  lies  at  our  publisher’s. 

Friend  Utopia,  we  will  not  print  to  thy  dis¬ 
credit.  Try  again. 

J.  H.  Staklschmidt's  Tributary  Verses,  <fc. 
are  not  equal  to  his  former  productions.  He  is 
capable  of  better  things. 

The  Anecdote  of  the  Pretender  is  very  stale. 

Ned  C071  is  under  consideration. 

Juvenal  has  been  received. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  given  Mr.  Clarke  the 
trouble  of  writing  to  us  so  frequently.  We 
must  decline  printing  his  late  communications  ; 
dull  extracts,  injudiciously  selected  from  con¬ 
temporaries.  are  of  no  value  to  us. 

Dash  My  Wig  is  coarse,  vulgar,  and  inde¬ 
cent. 

Early  insertion  will  be  given  to — P.  T.  IV.  ; 
Pencerdd;  b\  R.  Y ,  M.L.B.;  J.  L.  ;  Tim 
Tobykin  ;  Pctsche  ;  G.  W.  N.  ;  Guibert ;  and 
various  communications  from  old  and  new  con¬ 
tributors. 

We  apologize  to  Mr.  Hunter  for  our  appa¬ 
rent  neglect,  hut  we  think  the  subject  wmuld 
interest  but  a  very  small  portion  of  our  readers. 

The  following  articles  are  either  too  juvenile, 
do  not  possess  sufficient  interest,  or  are  other¬ 
wise  unsuitable  for  our  work: — The  Parting  ; 

The  Uncourteons  Repartee  ;  Harry  W - tt  ; 

J.  T.  B  ;  W.  G.  Bennion  ;  The  Life  ;  Ellen— 
A  Song  ;  The  Officious  Messenger ;  A.  W.  R. 
C.  ;  Sonnet  addressed  to  Mary,  on  the  Mornitig 
of  her  Marriage ;  P.E  P.;  N.  W.  F. ;  W.E. 
L. ;  Bois ;  and  B. 

Sagittarius  has  onr  best  thanks,  and  shall 
certainly  be  attended  to. 

The  statement  communicated  by  W.  H.  H.  is 
universally  known. 

Delta's  tour  must  he  sent  complete,  or  we 
cannot  decide. 

The  drawing  and  communication  received  from 
Anti quar iu s  are  very  acceptable,  and  we  thank 
him  for  his  favours. 

The  engraving  inquired  after  by  N.  D  B  will 
very  soon  appear.  The  observations  of  our  cor¬ 
respondent  upon  a  subject  which  has  already 
been  discussed  in  our  pages  at  much  length  are 
good,  hut  we  have  no  inclination  to  canvass 
the  matter  any  further. 

C.  B  —  fudge  !  fudge  ! 

T.  R.  is  under  consideration. 

We  fear  A  School  for  Politeness  is  too  lengthy 
for  our  columns;  nevertheless,  we  will  be  polite 
enough  to  thank  G.  W.  W.  for  his  pains,  and 
consider  if  we  can  possibly  render  the  poem 
serviceable. 

Rob  Roy  is  declined,  and  Satn  Savoury  re¬ 
jected  for  bad  taste. 

Our  omission  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
all  communications  must  be  excused.  Many 
letters^re  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  that  to  answer 
them  would  be  a  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  labour. 
Besides,  the  great  increase  of  our  correspond¬ 
ence,  which  we  are  weekly  experiencing,  ren¬ 
ders  the  attempt  quite  impracticable. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIMB [RD , 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House,'  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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Abbeys  and  Cathedrals,  180. 

Abstinence,  801. 

Abyssinia,  23. 

Acropolis  at  Athens,  the,  337- 
Acton  Burnell  Castle,  description  of,  273. 
Advertisements,  Characteristic,  27- 

- Chinese,  413. 

African  Slave  Trade,  Dreadful  Picture 
of  the,  63. 

Alderman,  58. 

Allieri,  Anecdotes  of,  159. 

Alpine  Winter,  an,  388. 

Ambitious  Man,  an,  297- 
Amulet,  the,  359. 

Amusements  on  the  Prater,  94. 
Anecdotes  in  every  number. 

Apostate,  the,  327- 
Archery,  324. 

Avon,  to  the,  181. 

August,  66. 

Bailiff,  Office  of  a,  301. 

Banquet  in  Chile,  a,  155. 

Barber’s  Shop,  Forfeits  in  a,  31. 

Battas  of  Sumatra,  the,  156. 

Bayonne,  387* 

Beauty,  Chinese  Notions  of,  298. 

Bear  Baiting,  216. 

Beauty  of  Rydalmere,  125. 

Bed  and  Board,  136. 

Benediction,  Papal,  175. 

Benevolence  and  Beneficence,  134. 

Better  Land,  the,  358. 

Bhurtpore,  Siege  of,  226. 

Bible,  Beauties  of  the,  78 
Biography,  Select,  170,  249,  294, 
343. 

Biscacho,  the,  207- 
Blood,  Circulation  of  the,  59. 

Blocks  of  Stone,  Single,  367- 
Bluntness,  Affected,  76- 
Board  and  Lodging,  375,  394. 

Bokhara,  description  of,  203. 

Bonne  Homme  Richard  and  Serapis, 
Engagement  between  the,  423. 
Borough,  58. 

Bow  Church,  Historical  Notice  of,  303. 
Boyne  Water,  the,  280,  311. 

Brazil,  Night  Scene  in,  379- 
Brighton,  A  Visit  to,  426. 


Bride’s  Church,  St.,  the  Spire  of,  132. 
Broad  Hints  to  Sportsmen,  148. 
Brownies,  110. 

Bruce,  Robert,  Watch  of,  127- 
Buchanan’s  Birth-place,  225. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Market,  &c.  205. 
Burdett,  Sir  F.,  Monumental  Inscrip¬ 
tion  by,  46. 

Burlesque,  101. 

Burford  Priory,  329. 

Burmese  Priest,  Obsequies  of  a,  251. 
Byron,  Lines  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by,  357- 

Cabin,  an  Irish,  351. 

Cairns,  159. 

Caligraphy,  170. 

Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh, 385. 

Camels,  197- 
Cantab,  the,  150. 

Carlton  Palace,  Description  of,  97- 
Carols,  409. 

Castles,  406. 

Cathedral  of  St.  Andrews,  Ruins  of,  129. 

- ,  Canterbury,  description  of,  401. 

Censorship,  Dramatic,  342. 

Chambers,  James,  Memoirs  of,  170. 
Chancery,  Court  of,  59. 

Charade,  An  Acting,  7- 
Characters,  234. 

Charms,  Popular  Poetical,  438. 

Chivalry,  Joys  of,  140. 

Christmas  Custom,  a,  421. 

Christening,  the,  276. 

Christmas,  410. 

— — . - Revels,  411. 

Church  Music,  on,  261. 

Circulating  Libraries,  on,  196. 

Coaches,  Sailing,  101, 

Cochineal,  236. 

Congreve,  Anecdote  of,  432. 

Cookery,  Summary,  298. 

Corsica,  23. 

Colloquy  with  myself,  a,  359. 

Colour,  on,  187- 

Common  Place  Book,  My,  227,258, 
308. 

Contented  Man,  a,  396. 

Convicts,  Expense  of,  72- 
Cookery,  South  American,  155. 
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Covent-Garden  in  former  days,  386. 
Country  Lass,  a,  331. 

Craniology,  Origin  of  198. 

Cross  and  Well,  Ancient,  392. 
Crusades,  The  First,  232. 

Curach,  the,  382. 

Custom,  Tar-barrel,  296. 

Customs,  Christmas,  408. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  270. 

Death  Fetch,  the,  85. 

December,  338. 

. - _ ,  Astronomical  Observations 

for,  339. 

Delights  of  Cheltenham,  the,  186. 

Diet,  Animal  and  Vegetable,  317* 

Doe,  John,  and  Kichard  Roe,  158. 

Dog  Day,  a,  92. 

- Days,  the,  39. 

Drama,  the  Modern,  284. 

- ,  Established,  341. 

Dream,  Jacob’s,  43. 

Drill-Sergeant,  the,  344. 

Drunkenness,  on,  230. 

Ducrow,  the  Equestrian,  57. 

Duelling,  on,  195. 

Duke  of  York’s  New  Residence,  145. 

Ear,  Physiology  of  the,  332. 

Eastbury  House,  description  of,  305. 
Eccentric  Tour,  22.  a 
Echoes,  223. 

Edenmere,  Lady  of,  90. 

Edinburgh  Castle,  1. 

Eisteddvod,  the,  372. 

Elephant,  Adventure  with  an,  316. 
Elizabeth’s,  queen,  Prison  at  Wood- 
stock,  9. 

Elizabeth,  queen,  Description  of  the 
Court  and  Person  of,  277* 

Eltham  Palace,  Kent,  289. 

Europe,  23. 

Erratum,  Irish,  103. 

Encyclopedist,  the,  131. 

England,  387- 
Epicism,  on,  322. 

Epigrams,  58. 

Epitaphs,  40. 

Esquire  and  Gentleman,  on  the  titles, 
37L 

Evaporation,  on,  340. 

Evening  Scene  in  India,  29. 

Evergreens,  409. 

Eve,  Christmas,  360. 

Exchequer,.  Court  of,  1 68. 

Experimenting,  419. 

Eyes  of  Flies,  on  the,  179. 

Faithless  Nelly  Gray,  a  Ballad,  399. 

Fair  Ida,  a  ballad,  315. 

Fairy  Tale,  a,  430. 

Fancy,  Letter  Cutting,  220. 

Farewell,  a  Father’s,  312. 

Fatal  Stone,  the,  295. 

Father  and  Son,  222. 


Fate  of  the  Cappuchs,  the,  4l5. 
Female  Education,  on,  149. 

Fencer,  Character  of  a,  234. 

Fetches  and  Wraiths,  231. 

Fire- Cross,  the,  63. 

Fire,  Trial  by,  319. 

First  of  September,  the,  147- 
Fires,  Prevention  of,  163. 

Fonthill  Abbey,  25. 

Forks,  325. 

Forest  Sanctuary,  the,  71* 

Forget  Me  Not,  the,  354. 

Forger,  a,  234. 

Friendship’s  Offering,  382. 

Fragment,  a,  168,  233,  326. 

French  Language,  the,  207* 

Friends,  Old,  286. 

Frog-Eating,  127. 

Frosts,  Remarkable,  382. 

Funeral,  Chileno,  154. 

Fury,  the  Loss  of  the,  153. 

Galvanism,  on,  28L 
Gatherer,  the,  in  every  number. 
Genius,  Fate  of,  86,  135,  164,  199. 
Gibraltar,  388. 

Gifts  and  Givers,  137. 

- ,  New  Years,  355. 

Gipsies,  243. 

Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  the,  253. 
Greenwich  Pensioner,  the,  218. 
Gymnastics,  103. 

Heart  of  Midlothian,  the,  242,  263. 
Hearts,  Mutual,  389. 

Helena,  St.,  Historical  Notice  of,  24. 
Hengrave,  66. 

Heralds,  300. 

- -  ,  College,  300. 

Highwayman,  an,  235. 

Hostess,  a  German,  299. 

Howel’s  Song,  422. 

Hunting,  Wolf,  143. 

Ideological  Association,  146. 

Idioms,  Colloquial,  69,  116. 

Idols  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  88,  209. 
Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  17* 
III  Tempers,  tSec.  61. 

Inquisition,  Tortures  of  the,  44. 
Institution,  British,  70. 

Insanity,  Facts  relating  to,  325. 

Instinct,  Feline,  32. 

Iris,  Lunar,  184. 

Irish  Holy  Well,  an,  361. 

Italian  Scene,  an,  174. 
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Janissaries,  198. 

Kenilworth,  34,  51. 

- Castle  in  1620,  49. 

King  and  the  Robbers,  the,  121. 
King’s-Langly  Priory,  Remains  of,  185. 
Kotzebue,  Anecdote  of,  383. 
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Laconisms  from  the  German,  331. 

- ,  330. 

Ladies,  Polish,  72. 

Lady. Birds,  05,  119. 

Lampooner,  a,  235. 

Languages,  Affinity  of,  312. 

Language,  English,  131. 

Lass  of  Richmond-hill,  the,  29. 

Last  Song,  the,  342. 

Law,  Maxims  in,  283. 

Levee,  a  Turkish,  316. 

Lion  of  Waterloo,  the,  321. 

Living  Anvil  Stock,  the,  313. 

London  Bridge,  the  New,  169. 

Lord  Mayors,  Ancient,  307- 
Lottery,  the  Death  of  the,  276. 

Lucifer,  a  Vision  of,  429. 

Magna  Cliarta,  167- 

Magnetic  Needle,  Variations  of  the,  141. 
Mahogany,  First  Use  of,  136. 

Man,  a  Deformed,  a  Lord,  11. 

- ,  Character  and  Nature  of,  83. 

- in  the  Iron  Mask,  the,  4. 

- ,  Isle  of,  102. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  all  Na¬ 
tions,  13,  41,  162,  403. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  Escape  of,  from 
Lochleven  Castle,  354. 

Mary-le-bone,  101. 

Masquerades,  North  Polar,  140. 
Mattocks,  Mrs.,  Memoir  of,  249. 
May-Day  in  the  Village,  306. 

May  and  December,  399. 

Meals,  Modern,  106. 

Medals,  262. 

Memorabilia,  213. 

Memory,  Instance  of,  414. 

Mendoza,  206. 

Merchant,  an  Arab,  142. 

Mermaid  of  Margate,  the,  379. 

Mews,  the,  102. 

Mexico,  Bees  in,  360. 

Milton  and  Johnson,  190. 

Mince-Pies,  409. 

Miracle  of  the  Skull,  the,  222. 
Miscellanies,  in  every  Number. 

M  iseries,  408. 

— - - of  Shipboard,  the,  309. 

Monument  at  Verona,  353. 

Moon,  the  New,  438. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  Monument  to,  121. 
Morose  Man,  a,  297- 
Morality  in  Moderation,  363. 

Morgue,  the,  208. 

Mulberry-Tree,  the,  350. 

Multum  in  Parvo,  99,  407- 
Murray,  Bindley,  Memoir  of,  294. 
Muscles,  Power  of  the,  317- 
Music,  on,  398. 

Muswell,  Hermitage  and  Chapel  of,  1/8. 

Names,  Significant,  400. 

Napoleon,  Young,  28. 

National  Gallery,  the,  43. 


Nature,  356. 

Negro  Sacrifice,  a,  11. 

Nelson,  Death  of,  105. 

New  Married  Couple,  the,  389. 

Niger,  the,  188. 

Night-Coach,  the,  119. 

Nilometer,  the,  369. 

Novelist,  The,  75,  90,  124,  133,  200, 
280,  327,  372,  423. 

November,  274. 

- ,  Ode  to,  326. 

.  .  - ,  Astronomical  Observations 

for,  275. 

Nuts,  Molucca,  383. 

October,  210. 

- ,  Astronomical  Observations  for, 

211. 

Old  Heads  on  Young  Shoulders,  13. 
O’Keeffe,  Recollections  of,  7*1- 
Olympic  Games,  179. 

Opera,  French,  341. 

Oratorio,  100. 

Origins  and  Inventions,  23,  58, 
100,  167,  198,  341,  387. 

Oysters,  115. 

Painting,  the  Schools  of,  117- 

- ,  Chinese,  133. 

Palestine,  387- 
Parliaments,  6,  291. 

Partridge  Shooting,  216. 

Parry’s  Third  Voyage,  140,  153. 
Parriana,  313. 

Paul  Jones,  423. 

Persia,  23. 

Peter  Pindarics,  100,  181,  294. 
Peter  the  Great,  Anecdote  of,  414. 
Phrases,  Colloquial,  82. 

Phrenology,  7- 
Places,  Names  of,  101. 

Plants,  Luminous,  184. 

- ,  on,  180. 

Plau,  Description  of  the,  267- 
Plaj  houses,  Ancient,  194. 

Poland,  23. 

Poetry,  Elizabeth’s,  279. 

- ,  on,  188,  214. 

Pope’s  Skull,  154. 

Portuguese,  the,  403. 

Practicability,  68. 

Precedence,  111. 

•  Presents,  Love,  185. 

- - ,  Christmas,  354. 

Provisions,  Price  of,  368. 

Pulmonary  Complaints,  Treatment  of,  67. 
Pupil’s  Recollections  of  Parr,  a,  17 1. 

- of  Merlin,  the,  382. 

Purse  Pride,  349. 

Quern,  The,  318. 

Railcr,  a,  298. 

Raining  Trees,  24. 

Raven,  the,  329. 
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Reculvers,  Kent,  65. 

Religion,  20. 

Reminiscences,  197,  392. 
Restaurateurs  at  Vienna,  29. 
Retrospective  Gleanings,  89, 166, 
277,421. 

Reward,  Literary,  159. 

Rievaulx  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  193. 
Romances,  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s,  12. 

Rome,  349. 

Rufus,  William,  Death  of,  290. 

- ’s  Stone,  81. 

,  Remarks  on  Death  of,  370. 
Ruins  by  Moonlight,  187- 
Rules  for  the  Eyes,  24. 

Sage  and  the  School  Boy,  57* 

Sanctuary,  Privilege  of,  268. 

Saunders,  Chief  Justice,  89. 

Scene  at  Sea,  a,  368. 

Scenery,  Swiss,  254. 

Scientific  Amusements,  26,  60, 
182,  231. 

Sclavonia,  23. 

Sculpture,  391. 

Season,  the,  110. 

Self-Conceited  Man,  a,  296. 

Selden’s  Birth-place,  161. 

September,  130. 

-  —  -  Astronomical  Observations 

for,  130. 

Sextons,  Cheerfulness  of,  266. 

Sheridan’s  Impromptus,  29. 

Sheffield,  Description  of,  257. 

Shower  Bath,  the,  298. 

Sisters,  the,  200. 

Sketch  Book,  The,  119,  250,  286, 
389. 

Smith’s,  Way  land  Cave,  33. 

Society,  Polished,  187* 

Song  of  the  Little  Bird,  the,  36 i. 

- ,  432. 

— —  tne  Last,  342.  ' 

Songs,  199,  233. 

Son,  the  Dumbie’s,  47- 
Sound,  Travelling  of,  343. 

Souvenir,  the  Literary,  357* 

Spiders,  422. 

Spitting,  120. 

Squirrels,  on,  303. 

Stag  Hunting,  on,  412. 

Stays,  32. 

Storge,  on,  7L 
Storms,  293. 

Stourbridge  Fair,  Notice  of,  101. 

Stow,  John,  Life  of,  343. 
Stratford-on-Avon  Church,  Description 
of,  417. 


Study,  Habits  of,  317* 

Surgical  Operation,  New,  302. 
Swallows,  111. 

Sword  Dancers,  the,  421. 

- ,  the  Two-Handed,  183. 

Tabard  Inn,  the,  265. 

Thames  Tunnel,  the,  178. 

Theatres  Royal,  Soldiers  on  Duty  at,  342. 
Theorizing,  247. 

Thorogood,  the  Mail  Driver,  22. 
Thoughts,  356. 

Thunder  and  Lightning,  379. 

Time,  Stanzas  on,  412. 

Time’s  Changes,  89. 

- Telescope,  367. 

Tolbooth,  the,  24  L. 

Touchy  Lady,  the,  347. 

Tower  of  London,  221. 
Transmogrifications,  My,  122. 

Traveller,  Enterprising,  185. 

Tunbridge  Castle,  113. 

— — - - Wells,  114. 

Universities,  58. 

Unreason,  Abbot  of,  412. 

Useful  Domestic  Hints,  109,  158, 
238,  333. 

Vienna,  Amusements  at,  94. 

Virtue  of  the  Ganges,  24. 

Wapentake,  167. 

Waits,  408. 

Wakefield,  Description  of,  73. 

Waltzing,  German,  299. 

Waste  of  Life,  the,  350. 

Watering  Places,  The,  114. 
Waverley  Novels,  The,  33,  49, 
242,  263. 

Well,  Edward’s,  137- 
Welsh,  the,  174. 

White  Wolf,  the,  363. 

Who  am  I  ?  75. 

Widow  and  the  Fatherless,  the,  367. 
Winter,  on,  386. 

Wish,  the,  173. 

Wit,  on,  98. 

Witch,  the,  357. 

Wolf  Hunting,  143. 

Woman,  on,  142. 

. ’s  Love,  57. 

York,  Duke  of,  Biographical  Memoir 
of,  433. 

.  - ,  Autograph  of  the,  438 

- - -  New  Palace,  145. 

- ,  Earls  and  Dukes  of,  433. 

Ydung  Heads  on  Old  Shoulders,  150. 
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